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PREFACE 


'/•HE   FIRST  EDITION. 


Nothing  has  more  engaged  the  atteniion  of 
literary  men  sitice  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 
trace  from  antierit  monuments  the  institutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Bomans,  onder  the  general  name  of  Reman  Antiqut- 
titt.  This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious 
ia  ttKlf,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  underiitanding 
the  Classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  his- 
twy  of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  re- 
qaisite  for  Sbch  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Scarcely  on  any  Subject  have  more  booits  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
ibilitics.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu- 
ininous  to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
•bridgements  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Kenoet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  • 
litter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
toillustrate  the  Classics  ;  hut  being  written  in  Latin, 
iDd  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
tbc  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  ■ 
nothing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
a  2  '  buildings 
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buildings  ofthe  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  amoDg 
<he  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Compiler  of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing 
from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for 
his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  be  should 
meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But 
be  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he 
wished.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources 
of  information  ;  and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves. 
To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  consulted, 
would  be  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufldcient  to  say, 
that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  alt  hands, 
whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chieBy  indebted  to  Maitutim,  iirissonius,  and  Mid- 
dleton,  on  the  senate  ;  to  Pignorius,  on  slaves  ;  to  Si- 
gonius  and  Grucchius,  Manutius,  Huber,  Gravina,  Me- 
rula,  and  He'mecctus,  on  the  assembliesof  the  people, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicisl  proceed- 
ings ;  to  Lipiius,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war, 
shews  of  the  circus  and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer,  on 
naval  affairs  and  carriages ;  to  Ferrarius,  on  the  Ro- 
man dress;  to Kirehmanmtt, on  funerals;  lo  jirbutknot, 
on  coins  ;  to  Dickson,  on  agriculture  ;  to  Donaius  on 
the  city  ;  to  Tumehus,  ^hrahamus,  Rosimcs,  Salmastm, 
Hotlomomanmu,  Gravius,  and  Gronovius,  Monffaucon, 
Piiiscus,  Emesii,  and  particularly  lo6«»er,  indifferent 
parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difHcult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  drojit  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he  used  the  freedom 
to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with 

bit 
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Ills  plan  a  description  ofRomsn  Antiquities.  But  be- 
ing informed  by  that  Gentleman,  that  this  was  imprac- 
tifrable,  and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the 
explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved 
to  execute  his  original  intention.  It  is  naw  above 
three  years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  making  various  alterations  and  additions  ;  partly 
also  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgement 
be  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
fiver,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllaha  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History,, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  ntes  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  adviceof 
fiiends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  lo  postpone 
other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  perform- 
ance lo  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  alTalong  stu- 
died brevity,  as  much  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who' have  been  conversant  in  such  stu- 
dies. But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if 
bis  work  answer  the  end  intended,  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endea- 
TOQted  to  give  a  just  view  of  theeonstitution  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  and  to  point  out  the  principal  cau- 
ses of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This 

part, 
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part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fouod  calculated  to  iniprcs& 
on  the  miods.of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government 
ID  general,  by  showing  on  the  one  band  the  pernicious 
effects  of  aristocratic  domination  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  still,  nriorc  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical 
licentiousness,  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  om  w.bat  has  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  pans ;  as  it  has  been  the  Com- 
piiei's  great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as 
much  useful  information  as  possible  within  the  limitft 
he  has  prescribed  to  liimself.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet 
in  so  extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of 
opinions,  he  no  doubt  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes. 
These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him;  and  be  earnestly  entreats  the. 
assistance  of  the  encouragera  of  learning  to  enable, 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  h.is  sub- 
mitted his  pliin  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  cotifident 
no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  be  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  Ifiborious.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  ajkey  to  all  the  classics,  and 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations 
and  commentaries  en  the  different  authors;  which, 
when  the  same  customs  arc  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  (he 
same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped]  will  supply  that  de- 
ficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measnre  con>ple> 

ted,  what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  cooceived  to  be 

wanting 
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wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. His  first  attempt  was  to  connectthe  study  orLa*^ 
tin  grammar  witfr  tbdC  t^  th?  English)) ;  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is^ufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris 
and  l!>r,  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  but 
natural  arrangement^  to  include  in  the  same  bo:>k  tf 
Tocab'ulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de^ 
rivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phra- 
ses and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  ofantientand  modern  geography,  and  the 
prioaples  of  history,  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 
And  now  he  hasenrteavoured  to  explain  difficult  words' 
and  phrases  in  the  Roman  autjiors,  from  the  customs 
to  which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has'  succeeded  ip 
the  erecution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  Ht^ 
can  only  say,  that  what  he  b^  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire'  to  promote  the  improvement  o£ 
youth  :  and  that  be  should  lierer  have  thought  of 
troubling  the  world  with  his  publicat'tons,  if  he  could 
have  found,  on  any  of  the  aut^ects  he  has  treated,  a 
book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end, 
if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
instruction  with  more  ease,  andin  a  shorter  time ; 
and  of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility,; 
instruction  for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wished  to  shew  himself  not 
unworthyof'theconBdencerepoaedin  him  by  the  pub- 
lic. His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
and  hc'can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hacexceftU 
9me  dttttr  sapient iOf  tit  iiiam '  utdasam  teruam^  ttee  taun- 
ciem,  rtjidamj  £p.  Q, 


Edinburgh, 
AfTil,  179J' 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  SECOND  EDITrON. 

1  HE  Compiler  baa  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
fevourabie  reception  his  performance  has  met  with. 
He  has,  in  particular,  been, highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communi- 
cations he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
be  will  eVer  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmost 
industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he'  has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he 
hasbestowed.  The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases 
is  considerably  enlarged :  and  an  Index  of  proper 
names  and  things  issubjoined  ;  for  suggesting  the  uti- 
lity of  which,  be  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which 
still  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  has  treat-  ' 
ed  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  particu- 
lars, for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a  size. 
It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render 
this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  print- 
ed in  two  different  forms ;  in  s  smaller  size  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  tn  a  larger  form,  with  additional 
observalioDS  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced 
students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public, 
he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ty :  But  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which 
he  conffldera  of  no  less  importance. 
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As  several  of  the  Classics^  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  dif^renily  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mendon  what  editions  of  these  have  been 
followed  in  the  quotations;  Casar  hy  Clarke,  or  in 
mum  Delfhitn;  Pliny,  by  Brotier;  Quhu/ilian  and 
the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Pelroaius  jir- 
inter,  by  Burmanma  ;  iHoty/siia  of  Halicamastus,  by 
Beitit  i  PIularcKs  MoraU,  by  Xylander ;  and  Dm 
Cassius,  by  Samarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
editions  of  such  authors  aa  are  always  divided  in  the 
lame  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  aa 
Apfian,  S/raho,  PlutarcKs  Lives,  &c.  are  quoted  by 
bo^s  and  pages. 

E^tihtirgh, 
Mtjr21tt,  \7Q2. 
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SUMMARY 


ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


7S<  FotmD\TioN  of  the  CiTT,  and  Division  of  its 
Inhabitants. 


R 


OME  waa  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from 
Alia  LoHga,  753  yeara,  as  it  is  commonly  thought, 
before  the  binb  of  Christ.  They  beran  to  build^on  * 
the  eiit  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Palma,  from  Pales, 
tbe  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and 
was  ever  after  hefdasafestival;  (dUi  natalis  urbis  Roms.) 
Veil.  Paterc.  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES ; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CITRIC.  The  number  of  tribes 
was  afterwardiincreased  by  degrees  to  thiny-Gve.  They  were 
divided  into  country  and  cAytt''A>tt,(TKSticaaurbanaj.  Tbe 
number  of  tbe  turia  always  remained  the  same.  Each  c»~ 
fia  anciently  bad  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  performance  of 
4acred  rites,  Varr.  de  Lai.  Hng.  iv.  3s.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  s^. 
SHowft.  ii.  S9.  He  who  presided  aver  one  curia  was  called 
Curio,  ^{■'Ks  sacra  curaial,  FestusJ ;  be  who  presided  over 
Aemall,  Curio  Maximos. 

From  each  tribe  Romulns  :cfao*e  1000   foot-soldiers, 

and  too  horse.    These  3000  foa  and  300  hone  were  called 

LEGIO,  a  lopon,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen, 

ftutarck,  id  Rtmalt ;,  Hence  one  of  tbe  Aousaod  which 

B  each 
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each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro  dt  Lai,  ling. 
IV.  16.  {anus  ex  mlhe),  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  ofa 
tribe  was  called  Trisunus,  (fiAOfx^  velt^ma^j[pt.)Di<mys. 
n.y.V^et.'n.y. 

The  whole  teFritory  of  Rome,  then  veiy  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 
ted for  the  service  of  religioo,  and  for  buildins  temples ;  an- 
other, for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  ofthe  stjOe ;  the 
third  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty  por- 
tions, to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys,  u.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  {orStus),  PA~ 
TRlClA^tS  and  PLEBEIANS ;  conneaed  together  as  PA- 
TRONS and  CLIENTS,  DiMys.  ii.  g.  In  after  timis  a 
third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQUITES. 


T.KE  SENATE. 
1.  The  Institution  and  Number  ^  the  Senatt, 

THE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  he  the  per. 
petua)  council  of  the  Republic,  [Consilium  reipuiSca 
tempttemum,  Cic.  pro  Sextro,  6j.]  It  consisted  at  first  only 
of  too.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians;  ic- 
coriing  to  Dionysiusoi  HaJicarnassus,  it.  la.  three  were  no- 
fninated  by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
nineiy-ntne  Romulus  himself  added  onc,'to  preside  in  the 
senate  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  le- 
oatorswere  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paterpal  care  of  the  state  ;  certainly  out  of  respect ; 
Liv.  i.  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICII ;  [Qtii pairem  cierx 
possent,  i.  e.  ingenui,  Liv.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Fescus).  After 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them, by  the  suffrages  of  the  £itnir, Dionys.  ii.  47. 
But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the 
death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by  TuUut 
Hostilius  afterthe  destruction  ofAlba.i.  17.  &30.  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  vm% 
called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM.  Thosecreated 
hv  Romulus,  -were  called  PATRES  MAJORUM  GEN- 
TIUM, Tacit.  Anntd,  xt.  Sj.  and  their  posterity,  Patridi 
M<y<)Tum  Oentivn.  This  number  of  300  continued,  widt 
inuJI  variation,  to  fhe  timet  of  S^lla,  who  iocieated  it ;  but 

'  how 
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Vow  many  he-  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  460,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

Id  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  i)tf>-  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  looo ; 
many  wonhlcss  persons  having  bceri  admitted  into  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars,  Id.  Hi.  4a.  one  of  whom  is  called  bjr 
Cicero  self-choScn,  [Uctus  ipse  a  se],  t'hij.  xiii.  13,  &ut 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio. 
liv.  \A. 

Such  as  Were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarqiiin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCftlPTI,  (-  e. 
persons  written  or  mroiUd  together  with  the  old  senators,  who 
alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of 
summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patres,  and  who 
were  Censcripd:  (ila  appdlabant  in  novum  ienatum  Uctos,  Liv. 
ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  tt)  was 
afaerwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 

i.  The  Ch&sin^g  ^  SataUrs. 

t>£RSONS  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (StnAtvs  iegekt/ar, 
^  Liv.  xl.  31.  vel  in  senalumUgehaatur,  Gic.  Clucnt.  47>). 
Erst  by  the  kings,  iiv.  i.  8.  xxx;  qji  and  after  their  expul. 
sion,  by  the  consuls,  Iav.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes. 
Festus  IK  Prteliriti  SenAtorest  but  from  tlie  year  of  the  City 
310,  by  the  censors  t  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv.  ii,  gs.  vi  12. 
chiefly  however  from  the  Equiteii  whence  that  order  was 
called  Seimnarium  Stnatui,  Itv.  xlii.  6i. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  lapplied  from  the  annual 
nu^istrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  alt  of  whom  had  of  course 
admitunce  into  the  senate :  but  that  their  senatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrum  \  at  which  time  also  the  most 
emineot  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  num- 
ber.    S«  Middietm  en  ike  Roman  Senate^ 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannee,  a  Dictator 
was  created  for  chusing  thcsenatc,  Liv.  xsiii.  &i.  After  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  ot 
a  senator  on  whom  they  thought  iit,  Augustus  created  three 
men  to  chuse  the  senate,  an^  other  three  to  review  the  E^ia- 
ttt,  in  place  of  the  censors,  &W.  Aug.  37,  Die.  Iv.  1  g. 
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He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in'the  censi 
called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  u 
ven  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censn 
'qui primus  censor,  ex  iis  qui  vivermt  fuissef,  Liv.  xxvii.T 
lut  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thol 
most  worthy,  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  although  itx 
Ferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  thewery 
highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Uv.  xxxifl44. 
xxxix.  jE.  It  is  called  Pbincipatus;  and  hence  afterwards 
the  Emperor  was  iiaraed  Princeps,  which  word  properly  de- 
nqEes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  chusJngSenators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  tonune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  {JE.ft.% 
Senatuki.vj  is  not  sufficiently  ascenaified;  although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic^Me  lege  Ma- 
nil. ai.  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  28,  Antiently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  imports,  Sal' 
lust.  Cat.  6.  Qc.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid,.  Fast,  v.  63.  Flor.  i.  15. 
But  in  alter  limes  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable, 
i  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 

^  thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 

V  limes,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,   Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49. 

\        Plin.  ad.  Traj,  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion  on 
this  subject  m  theclassics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  adtnissron  into  the  se- 
nate was  the  Quiestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chosen  a  senator ;  from  Dion  Lassius,  tii.3o.  Others 
think  at  twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  Po^iiiij,  vi.  17. 
who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  thearmy,beforc  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that 
on«  might  be  made  ([uxstor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  ob- 
tained that  ofGce  so  early ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city;  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,  (suo  anno),  or  as 
loon  as  he  coul>)  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  qiiaestorship,  which  he  admini- 
stered the  vear  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
enjoying  the  quajstorship,>  (^as  quaitona.)  and  of  course  of 
being  cliosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  Ctcbro,  seems  to  hive 
been  thirty- one  i 
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But  Jfhough  a  person  \aA  enjoyed  the  quxitDrihip.  hr  Hid 
aot  OTmtat  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen 
into  At  order  by  tbc.ccnsori.  Cell,  iii.  i8.  But  he  had 
«-crfiter  the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving 
his  aPtnton  on  my  question,  Cic,  in  Verr.  v.  1 4.  Ep.  ad  Fam. 
Tt.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
at  lealt  certfun^  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per- 
sons f^effal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  (undf  m  sena. 
turn  %t  deberent,)  Lit.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the  sena- 
tors are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  hy  tht  people, 
(Ucbjiusu  popv&J,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Cic.  pro  Stxt.  65.  And  Ci- 
cero often  in  hii  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  bid  seat  in 
the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
lftsyf\c,  post  red.  in  Senat.  t.  Ha  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
general  terms,  hi  Vfrr,  iv.  11.  pro  .Cluml.  56, 

Persons  also  procured  admissi<Mi  intothe  senate  by  military 
favice,Senatimum  pir  militiaTK  auipicahantw  grtubtm,  Senec. 
Ep.  47.  So'iiV.  xxiii.  83. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occationed  by  his  civil 
wart  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  se- 
nate about  300  kqidtes,  be  allowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Ap- 
pian.  tie  bell.  civ.  vi.  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  sup- 
plied the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occured  to  him,  v.  77. 
iiDdprobably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xl.  03. 

llie  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seU  in  the  senate,  in  right 
.  of  bis  office,  /in.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the 
otber  priests  enjoyed,  Cic.  Au.  iv.  b. 

Augustus  granted  to  the. sons  of  senators,  after  they  assu- 
med tbe  Tttaaty  gown,  the  right  of  wearing  the  latui  clavus, 
and  of  being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
(quo  ctUriits  reipublica  assuejcere^tj.  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They 
afto  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes, 
Sla/.  Syh,  V.  2.  b8. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  (libtrtino  fatrt 
i^us,  Horat.  Sat.  }.6>  at-  &  44-}  i  ^^^  ^^'*  ^^^  not  always 
observed.  Appius  Claudius  Cxc^is  first  disgraced  (inquinavit 
vel  deformavil]  the  senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freed- 
nen,  [liierfititrum  Jiliis  Uciis),  Liv.  ix.  69,  46.  or  the 
grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  liberlim,  in 
3ie  tJme  of  Appius,  did  not  deOMcihoss  who  were  freed,  but 
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their  fTOgeny,  f ingenues  ex  his procreatos J,  Saet.C\md.  04.* 
distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur, 
Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertini  ;  de.  vir.  ilitpt. 
34.  But  no  body  regarded  that  election,  whatcvcrit  was,  as 
valid,  Xiv.  ix,  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  ia 
the  order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  cen- 
•orship  of  Appius,  IHd.  go.  It  appears,  however,  that  freed- 
men,  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards  the  endof 
the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  censorship  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Cxsar,  A.  V. 
704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freed-men 
(i^nXnApN),  but  also  many  nobleinen,  and  among  the  rest 
Sallust.  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of 
Milo,  fa  quo  dtprekauus,  virgis  c^eius  eratj;  Cell.  xvii.  18, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEji.  vi.  6ie.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sal.  i.  g.  41. 
Cxsar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dta.  xlii. 
^1.  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers.  Id,  xliii.  so.  xlviii.  ez. 
lii.  Sj,  k  42>  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  /6id.  at 
which  titae  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  be 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under 
his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  sena- 
torian  friends  standing  round  his  chair-,  Siui.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  53^,  a  law  was  made,  that  na  se. 
nator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  ampkortt,  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  rec- 
koned suBicicnt  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  fanns,  and  it 
seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise, 
llv.  xxii  6jj.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
tune (census)  of  a'senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
first  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
senator  to  have  at  least  eigiti  hundred  sestertia,  or  800,00a 
sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds  'Sterling ;  not  annually,  but  For  iheir 
whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  laoo  sesUrtia,  and  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  to  those  who  bad  nut  that  i\xm,  Suet.  Aug. 
41.  Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a 
senator,  /flffl.xiii.5. 

Eveiy  lustrum,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  se- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by 
(lis  behayioiu  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
3  rank, 
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nnk,  or  bad  tank  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  bis 
name  was  passed  over  fov  the  cfnsor  in  reading  the  roll  of  se> 
tators;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  froqi  the  senate, 
(wutttu  e  itnatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  ir^a.- 
moiUf  as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial;  for  the  i^o- 
matjf  might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might 
obtain  odSces  which  again  procured  thein  admittance  into  the  _ 
aenate.  Cic,  pro  Gaatt,  4(1.  at  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
totuos,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero ;  and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  bis  tenatorian  dignity,  was  made  Pretor  by  Cscfar, 
Dif.  xlii.  jO,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where 
he  did  sot  act  as  be  wrote,  (iiM  iiutmrena  tf  ifYj;  tov(  ^oyoii;.) 
Id.  xliii.  9.  but  hy  rapacity  and  extonion  accumulated  a  great 
fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Taat.  Annal, 
'    iii.  4o.    Horai,  Od.  ii.  2. 

1  bis  indW^BOCF  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted 
10  magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  £93,  TTi'ti.  xxxvii.  46. 

Tlicre  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  S£VATOK1Um, 
awii^nt  \t\  &mi^a/pn  ^Mvruv),  where  aU  there  natnes  were 
viiuen,  which,  by  the  appointmept  ^f  Augustus,  used  to  be 
annually  pasted  up  in  the  senate-hgiise,  OiQ-  Iv.  g.  el  Frag' 
fient.  137,  and  the  name  of  any  senator  y/hp  had  beerf  con-' 
dcmuedby  ajudipii^  sentence^  was  erased  frpm  it,  Tacit, 
4mml,  iv.  4?, 


g.  Jiu  Badges  and  PrimUga  of  Senators. 


'T'HE  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  i 
■^   vus,  or  Tunica  iaiiclama,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcos 


e  La/us  cla- 
ir  waistcoat  with  aii 
oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple^  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on 
the  fore  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reach- 
ing  to  .the  middle  of  the  leg,  HortU.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C  in  silveronthetopoFthcfoot.J'uz'.vii.  192.  Hence 
caiceos  mutare,  to  become  a  senator,  Cif.PAiV.  xiii.  13.  g.  A 
particnlar  place  at  the  publick  spectacles,  called  Orchestra, 
/lext  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Qitent.  47, 

This 
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This  was  first'  panted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Stipio,  th« 
elder,  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  jj8.  liv.  xxxiv,  54.  Ueoce 
Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvmal.  iii.  1^7. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  proraiscuouily 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned 
them  peculiar  seats  there  also.  Suet,  Claud,  at.  Dio.  \%.  j. 

On  solotnil  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi« 
terby  tie  magistrates  {en  epulo  Jovif,  vel  in  cxna  Diaii,)  the 
senatot-Shadlne  sole  right  of  feasting  puhliciy  in  the  CapitoJ, 
.  Gelt.  xii.  8.  iJi'o.x1viii.'5ii';dre«intheiricnatorian  robes, and 
such  aS  were  propef  to  the  offices  which  (hey  had  borne  in  th»* 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  \i.  43.  Senec.  contr.  i.  1 B.  When  Augustus  re^ 
Aiced  (he  number  of  the  senate^h^  reserved  to  those  who  were 
excluded,  the  badge  oFtheir  dress,  and  theprivil^e  of  sitinig 
in  the  Orckesifa,  and  of-  cetiiing  to  tb«e  public  entmain- 
menu,  (putlici  ejn^antS  jus;)  Suet.  Aug.  3^. 

4.  .The  AsjemUing  oj  the  Senate,  anil  the  Time  and  Place  of 
its  Meeting, 

'T'HE  Senate  was  assembled  (convacaiatur,  vel  cogehatur)  at 
•*■  firtt  by  the  tingS,  Iav.  i.  48.  after  the  expulsion  of'Tan*" 
qiiin,  usually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  thitprse^' 
tors,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.^  X.  1*,  28.  also  by  the  dicutor,  aiaMcr 
of  horse,  Liv.  yiii.  -m.  dehemviri,  inilitary  tribunes,  interrex, 
prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9.  &  ag.  A.  GtU.  xiv.  y.  and  bjr 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  seiute 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their 
will ;  aV.  Ef.  Fam.  x.  b8.  xi.  6.  De.  Oral.  iii.  1 .  Sell.  xiv.  8. 
The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  in* 
vested  with  consular  authority,  {Princepi prxsidebal:  erai  adm 
consul;)  Plin,  Ep.  ii.  ii.'Paneg.  76- 

The  senators  were  summoned  {arcessebantitr,  citaiantur,  • 
vocahanluT,  in  senatum  vocaianiur,  &c,}  anciently  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senatort 
from  the  country;  Cic.  de  Sen.  1 6.  or  by  a  pubhc  crier,  when 
any  thing  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,  Uv.  iii.  38.  bot  in  latter 
lim«  by  an  E.DICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
butlished several  days  before,  Gc.J^i/.  iii.  8,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  sometimes  also  m  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.adAti.  ix. 
17*    The  cause  of  assembling  it  nied  also  to  foe  added,  con- 
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at.  E^cere  senatum  in  proximtm  dum;  Edicere  ul  sataiui 
MiUssa,  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  uiy  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  pu> 
nished  by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  good*,  fi.'.uUlS  el  ptgno. 
m  capti<nu;J  unlen  he  bad's  just  excuse,  lav.  iii.  38.  Gc, 
PML  i.  5.  P/i'n.  £/.  iv.  99,  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
wbo  bclfl  the  senate,  and  pledges  wore  taken  till  it  was  paid. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  nu^  u* 
trad  or  not  as  tbey  pleased,  Sentc,  de  Brev.  Vita,  eo.  C«k. 
trw.  i.  8-  P&n.  Ep.  iv.  03. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is, 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  GeU.  xiv.  y.  that  thus 
ihor  deliberations  might  be  icndered  more  solemn,  (ac. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
vscd  to  be  held  (CWn«  v.  SaiMvla) ;  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  templa  of  Beilona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there 
weie  mo^e  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollot 
Idarj,  FiUcan.  TeUui :  of  Virtue,  Faiik,  Concord,  &c.  Also 
the  Curia,  Hosliiia,  Julia,  OBavia,  and  Potnpeia ;  which 
lau  wa«  shtu  up  after  the  death  of  Cxsar,  because  he  was 
slain  in  it.  Suet.  Jul.  88,  These  Curia  were  consecrated  at 
temples  by  [the  augurs,  but.  not  to  any  particular  deitv. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  lield 
in  the  camp  of  Floccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta 
CcUina  and  jEipa&na,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a 
thing  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate 
was  held  under  the  open  air,  Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii,  45. 

On  two  special  occasiotts  the  senate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bcllanaor  of  Apollo;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
'  came  from  enemies,  whofn  they  did  not  chuse  to  admit 
imo  the  city;  and  to  give  audience  (cum  senatus  datus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  JJv.  iii.  63. 
xxxi,  47.  xxxiii.  c.  St,  W  04.-34,  43,  36,  39,-48.  36. 
&war.  Senef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (convenieiai)  at  stated  times,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  ot  every  month  ;  unless  when  the 
.comitia  were  held.  For  on  those  days  [thebus  comitiaiiliu)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  ad  Frat,  ii.  t.  ad  Fam, 
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i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days,  [Stbus  mfastis  v.  alris)  unless  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  Id.  viii.  8.  Uv.  xxxviii.  53. — xxxix. 

?q.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comtia; 
bid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  aWeASenatus  L£- 
GITIMUS,  Suel.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it 
used  to  be  called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the 
■enatorg  were  usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  an- 
ciently those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRIES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  hv.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards, 
"  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
"  their  opinion  in  the  senate."  (Qui  senatores,qitibusque 

IN  SENATU  SENTINTIAM  DICERE  LICERET,    UT  ADESSXHT; 

and  sometimes,  Ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal, 
Decembr,  &c.  Cic.  rt  ^f.^orjiM.)    ' 

No  decree  of  the  lenate  could  be  made  unless  there  wai 
a  quorum,  {mhsemUorum  numerui  Ugitimus  adtiset.)  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  Liv.  xxxix,  iS.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400^  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered.  Bio.  liv.  ^5. 
Iv.  g.  If  anyone  wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  bemg 
passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  lo  tho 
magistrate  presiding, Numera  S£NATUM,  Count  the  senate, 
Cc.  Ep.  lam.  viii.  ti.     Feslusin  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  ag  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends 
and  Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that 
only  a  certain  number  chosen  by  tot  should  atfend.  Suet.  Aug. 
33.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  o(  easing  the  se- 
nators, but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish  their  authority, 
by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  it, 
Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  ever  six  months,  [con- 
sjiia  itmestria  lortiri,)  to  consider  before  hand  what  things 
should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  {ad  JrefuerUem  senatum). 
Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  ot  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowds 
ed  house. 

He  who  had  the/aices  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  (de  rebus  dniims), 
about  sacrificing  lo  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating 

games, 
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gamet,  inipecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  liv.  viii.  8. 
sexi.  aboik  human  aSairs,  namely,  tbe  raising  of  armies,  tbe 
moagetncnt  of  wars,  tbe  provinces,  &c.  The  consuls  were 
tiien  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  rcpubiic  in  general, 
{Je  repubUca  indefinite,}  and  not  about  panicutir  things,  {de 
rebus  Je  stnguHs  finiii,  Aul.  GtU.  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  tbe 
case  in  dai^erous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted 
about  the  tafety  of  the  republic,  {de  lumvia  repubkca,  t.  tata.) 
Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  cotsmonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinccSi  Gc.  adFratr.  ii. 
g.  &  12.  ad  Fam.  i.  4.  Ascon.  is  rerr.  i.  gj. 


j.  Tie  Maimer  of  Holding  and  Consultitig  tie  Sertate. 

TH£  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a 
sacrifice,  and  took  tho  auspices,  before  he  entered  the 
•enate- house,  PUn,  Pan.  76.  Gell.  xiv.  j.  If  the  auspices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  riffhtly  taken,  the  business  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Efiiit.  x.  la. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his 
teat,  stupid  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin. 
cense  and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  asscmhted,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their 
duly  the  mor^rehgiously.  Suet.  Aug.  33. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators 
commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  is. 

Tbe  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  ma- 
pstraies,  tbe  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
9dA  peace;  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  R0.1 
nan  people,  Dinoys.  ii.  14, 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33, 

When  a  full  house  wns  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them 
in  a  set  form  ^  Quod  bonum,  faustum,fei.ix,  fortuna- 
TUUsiT;  RF.;bRiMUS  Ap  vos,  PatresConsckipti.  Then 
the  senators  were  asked  iheir  opinion  m  this  form ;  Die.  Sp, 
PosTHUMi,  QtJiD  CBNSts?  Iav.  i.  js.  jx.  8.  or  Quid  fiiri 

^LACET;  QUIDTIBI  VIDETUR^ 

fn  asking  tbe  opinions  of  the  senators,  tbe  tame  order  -vtn 
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not  ilwayt  observed ;  but  usually  the  pHnixps  senaius  wit 
£rst  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  vrere- 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  SaU.  Cat.  go, 
Gc.  Phil,  V.  13.  Fam.  viii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors according  to  their  dignity,  Consulares,  Pratorii,  /£diiitii 
Tribumlii,  et  Quastorii,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been' 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  Pkil,  13.  The  benches  on  which 
tha  senators  sat,  {suhselHa),  Cic.  Cat.  i.  y.  were  probably  o£ 
a  long  form,  Gc.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  l^  Juvenal, 
{longa  eaikedrdj,  ix.  5a,  and  distinct  from  one  anMher, 
each  fit  to  hola  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  description ; 
some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  oi  the  tribunes,  which  teem 
•  to  have  held  only  a  single  person,  Suel.  CI.  sg.  The  con. 
suls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their  curule 
chairs,  Oc.  Ibid.  S  Cat.  iv.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
prxtors,  tribunes,  &c.  eled,  seem  (o  have  had  the  same  pre-t 
Terence  before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Gc,  ad  Alt.  xii.  2t, 
in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held  the  seoatc,  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper,  which  be  did 
from  respect  or  friendship,  Gc.  pott,  redit.  in  Senat.  7.  Liv, 
V,  so.  Cell.  iv.  lo.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinions  by  private  persons;  [midtirogabantur,  aUjueid* 
ipsum  ctmsuhbusinvitis;)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  a. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  th9 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  tbeir 
office.  Suet.  Jul,  21.  But  in  latter  times,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  they  were  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrato 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Gc.  Att.  i.  13.  Plin.Ep.\x> 
13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogari,  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  aSair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
[ordine  consult),  Liv.  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there- 
by they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive.  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will 
of  the  consuls,  unless  by  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
might  also  give  their  negative  [moram  facere)  against  any  de- 
cree, by  the  solemn  word  VETO  ;  which  was  called  inter~ 
ceding,  [intercedere.)  This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had 
an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic.  Lfgg.  iii.  3.  Gcll.  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  ofihe  senate  was  called  SLNATUS  AUCTO- 
RITAS, 
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tUTAS;  th«r  judgement  or  opinion,.  Hv.  tv..  ^7.  Ge.  Fam. 
i.  a.  viii'  8.  and  not  smstus  cmsidtum  or  decrttum,  their  com- 
naod.  So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place,  [tdieno  tempore  atU  iaco);  or  if  all  the 
fonnalitief  (soUmma)  were  not  observed,  i)t0.  Iv.  3.  in  which 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
con&nned  by  afamial  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  t  a. 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession  or  informality, 
Auctoritas  senatus  is  the  same  with  CoHsukam,  Cic.  X<egg.  li. 
15.  Tbey are  soEoctimesaltojoined;  thus, Sena/uiftfiiJii/ftaiic-. 
toritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  marked  with  these  initul  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  [senieniiam  dkeiatii). 
Standing '.  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  {exiitaji),  when 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  Hv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
i.  13.  But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  an- 
other,(ivr^o  aiserUiebantur),  they  continued  sitting, Gc.Fam. 
v.  a.  PUn.  Pan.  76.  The  principal  senators  might  likewise 
give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was 
proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and 
require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate;  which 
Tacitus  calls,  EgreJi  Telationem.  They  were  then  said  C£N- 
SERE  referendum  de i^iqua  re.  Sail.  Cat,  50.  Pltn.  £p.  vi.  5. 
or  Sdatianem  posiulare,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  pri- 
vate senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  Tvas  allowed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic.  Pro.  Dom.  a/. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular  mo- 
tion, Stdl.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  coNSiDfRARE  V£LLE,  the  other 
raagtstrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holdi^ig  the  senate,  might 
do  It,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  teg.  ManiL  19.  proSext,  30.  EpLsi.  Fam. 
X.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  lenate  every  meeting, 
although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio.  tiii.  gz.  And  the  succeed- 
ag  Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  tLem  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting; 
which  was  calledyuj^n'fn^,  secmda,  lertix,  quarts,  et  quin~ 
t^rdationis,  Vopisc.  et-Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator 
who  nve  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Primte  tentenliie  senator. 
Ibid. 

■    It  was  not  Uwful  for'the<on)uls  to  interrupt  those  that 

spoke, 
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spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  thiilgi 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  which  ihey  sometimes  did,  that  they 
mtghi  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  {ut  dumdicmdoeximerent,ton' 
iumerentv,  lolUrent),  Cic.  Verr.  1,39.  For  no  new  reference 
could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.e.  four  o'clock  afternoon 
according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning;  Senec.  de  TranquUI. 
An.  c.  ult.  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A.  Cell.  xiv.  y. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming[  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
them  SCta  Vespertina,  Phtl,  tti.  10.  We  read,  however,- 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  S.aa\  and  VoUci,  A.  U.  290,  Dionys. 
ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of^  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for,  {ntcteilhtis  lucemij),  Plin^ 
£p.  iv.  g. 
'  Those  who  grossly  abused  tbis  right  of  speaking  without 
interruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking, 
(perorare),  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  CtV. 
ad  All.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  madea  dis- 
agreeable motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,Ci^/uffi 
eit  referri  demducendoSCto,  i.  e.  delendo  vcl  expungendo;  ab 
omni  itnatu  reclamalarn  fil,C)c.  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  otatio- 
ne  vehementer  ab  omnibus  redamatum  est,  Id.  Fam.  i.  e.  So 
when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language  against  any  one, 
as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  senate 
bawled  out  against  him,  [obstrepere  omnts).  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus 
Pliny,  speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says, 
Finio.  Incipit  resfovdere  Vijente;  nemo  patitur;  oblurbatur. 
obstrefntur :  adeo  quidem  uldkeret;  Roco,  Pathes  C.  N£ 
MtCOGATIS  IMPLORARE  AOxlLlUM  TrIBUNORUM.  FX  siO- 
tint  Murena  ttibunus,  Permitto  tibi,  vir  clabissihe,  Ve- 
JENTO,  DiCERE.  Tunc  tjuoqut  redamatur.  Ep.  ix.  13,  The 
title  of  Claris&imus  was  at  this  tim«  given  to  all  the  tena> 
tors,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with 
shonts  of  applause ;  thus,  Cansur^enti  ad  unsaidum  acdo' 
malum  al,  quod  sold  rendentilus,  Pliii.  £p.  iv.  9.  And  the  most 
cfxtravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the 
speakers:  Nottferequisquamin  senalufuit,quinon  mtcampUc' 
UreluT,  exoscutiretur,  cerlalimque  lai^  cumularet.  Id.  ix.  13. 
The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  excr- 
dicd  di&erent  powers  in  the  senate  at  diScreni  tUnes,  Cic^ 
'         Oral. 
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Orat.  iii.  i.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from 
being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Czcsar, 
tben  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  prison,  whereupon  the 
house  rose  to  follow  bim,  which  made  Cesar  rccal  hts  order, 
Geli.  iv.  to. 

If  zny  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several 
distinct  aniclei,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and 
cMhers  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might 
be  divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ; 
and  therefore  any  senator  might  say.  Divide,  Gc,  Fam,  i.  k. 
Saec.  Ep.  SI.  Ascon.m  Cic.  Mi.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  iome< 
limes  delivered  their  opmions  upon  oath,  (Jurati),  Liv.  xxvi, 
33.  XXX.  40.  xlii.  ai.  Tacit.  AnnaJ.  iv.  ti. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senats 
by  difierent  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  PHi.  vii. 
I.     Liv.  XXX.  ei. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said.  Ver- 
sa tacebb;  REFEKRK  Vel  DEFERRE  AD  SEN  ATUM,  OF  Coif- 
SULERESENATUM  Dit  ALiQUA  RE,  Gc,  in  Pts.  i3.andihese- 
nuors,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relation  em  accifeke,  Liv. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex- 
pressed  their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  vari- 
■ously,  by  their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by 
umctiing  out  their  hands,  &c.     Tadl.  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  PATRESCoNscRiPTi.CtV.eili'iv. 
pasdm ;  someumcs  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided, 
Gt.  Phil.  viii.  1.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi..ij.  They 
coMmonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  Qua- 
ke ECO  ITA  CEM8E0 ;  or  Placet  igitub,  &c.  Saiiuit,  Cat. 

'>•  5s.  QtJOD  C.  PaNSA  VERBA  FECIT  DE — DB  EA  RE  ITA 
CENSEO;  or  Qvjt.  CUM  ITA  SiNT;  or  QUAS  oa  RES,  ITA 
SENSED,  Gc.  Phil.  iii.  1  j.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Someiimes  they  used 
to  read  their  (>pinion,  {de  scripto  dicere),  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13. 
and  a  decree  01  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  (tn  icn- 
tatiamaUcigus,  vel  ita  ut  ilie  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opi. 
nion  of  any  one,  but  thfiught  that  something  should  be  add' 
ed,  he  said.SERViLio  ASsEHTiOR,£T  hoc  ampliuscemseo! 
Cu.  Phd.  xiii.  fit.  wbicb  was  called  adjtr(  itnlenHa,  vel  in 
Jntt^am,  Sail.  Cat.  £i. 

6.Vu 
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fi.   The  Manner  of  liSa^ng  a  Decree  of  the  SentUe. 

T^HEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  anj 
*  *  each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or 
magistrate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opi- 
nion he  pleased,  (sententiam  priiaam  pranunciare;  ut  in  earn 
diicasioJieTet) ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  8.  x.  is.  or  suppress  aUo- 
gethcr  [negare  se  pronunaaturum)  what  he  disdpprovod,  C^s. 
tU  Bell.  Civili,  i.  i.  And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power 
of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
ConteGCed  by  the  tribunes,  (anti  s^  oporiere  discesiionemjacere, 
fuam  consuUs),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  [per  dis- 
assiomm)  of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  bouse.  He 
who  presided  said,  "  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinioa 
"pass  over  to  that  side;  those  whothink  differently,  to  this." 
(Qui  hoc  cemsexis,  illuc  transite.  Qui  alia  omnia, 
IH  HANG  partem).  Hcncc  Ire pedibus  in  sententiant  aUcujus,  < 
to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and  Discedere  v.  transire  in 
alia  omnia,  ht  Contrarium  sentire,  Plin,  £p.  viii.  14.  Fre- 
quenles  ierunt  in  alia  omnia,  a  great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i,  a.  Frequens  senalus  in  aHa 
smnia  til.  Id.  vi'ii.  13.  discessii,  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  ALIA 
OMNIA,  was  used  instead  of  Qui  NON  CENSKTis,  k.  hoc, 
from  a  motive  of  superstition,  Joitiinif  causa),  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  onlv  voted,  but  did.notspeah,  or,  as 
iome  say,  who  had  the  riant  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
-were  called  PEDARII,  Fcslis.  A.  GeU.  iii.  18. Czc.  adjUlX 
19.  90.  because  they  signified  theiropinion  by  their  feel,  and 
not  by  their  tongues:  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not 
baving  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on 
foot,  A.  GeU.  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot;  and  the  privilege 
of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  "was  never  granted  to 
any  one  but  Meiellus,  who  had  tost  his  sight  in  rescuingthe 
Palladium,  or  image  of  P3l!as,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  in  flames,  Htst.  Nat.  vii,  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  (^1  sententiam  se- 
vaiui prastifisfet,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3a),  or  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was, 
(PRINCEPSvcl  MJCJORSerdentta,  Ovid.Poat.  ii-  3. 31  J, 
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piued  and  those  who  affreeit  wiihhim  followed,  PUn.  Epist.  it. 
II.  Those  who  differed  went  to  i  different  part  of  the  house ; 
and  into  whatever  part  msst  of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul 
laid  of  it,  "  This  seems  to  be  the  majority,"  {HjBC  fAlis 
MAJOR  viDETUH.)  Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  wai  made 
according  to  their  opinion,  PSn.  Ep.  ii.  it.  and  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually 
pefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUCTORITATES  per- 
scripttevel  praicripta,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  s.  because  they  staid  to 
see  the  decree  made  out,  (unbendo  adfuerunt,  i.  e.  Senatus 
tmalti  coi^ciaidi  lejtes  traiU.j  Senatus  consuUum  e&  perstrip' 
tiottt  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect,  Cic.  Fam:  v.  S. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not 
admitted  iaio  the  Senate,  but  »t  before  the  Senate-house  on 
beaches,  till  the  decreet  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  tbeir  approbation  or  rejection,  yat.  Max.  ii.  j.  This, 
however,  was  the  ca«  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  for  A.  U. 
310.  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  Zni.  iv,  1.  andDfonystussays  they  were  admitted  soon 
after  their  institution,  vii,  49, 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  eiven,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus 
krre Moitenhami  and  thedecree  was  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  GelL  xiv.  7.  Cic. 
Phi.  iii.  9.  Suet,  Tib,  31.  But  when  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called  SENATUS  CON. 
SULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis,  8.  Although  it  was  then  also  made 
per  disatsienem;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the  d^j- 
casio  was  said  to  be  made  stne  uUi  variaaie,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
34.  If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varieliUe  sentetttiarum,  lb. 
■  In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  PAit.  iii.  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  [ante  distessionemfaitam,\  and  while  the  de- 
bate was  going  00,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near 
that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  i^. 
and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  jdined  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber, wascalled  S£NT£NTIAMAXIMErREQUBNS,Mii.  II. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  tfae 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily 
^ecd  to  it,  Cic.  Phit.  i.  s. 

When  secrecy  was  seceisaty,  the  clerks  and  other  attend- 
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ants  were  not  admuted;  but  what  passed  was  wntten  otit 
by  some  of  the  teoatort,  Qc.prc  Stll.  14.  A  decree  made 
in  this  mannncr  wai  called  Tacitum,  CapUel  Qorthmt.  tm. 
Soijie  think  the  Senatorti  Ptdarii  were  then  likewise  ex- 
cluded, from  Vaier.  Max.  ii.  >. 

Jutiui  Czsar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
in  the  senate  (DiuenaActa)  should  be  published:  Suel, 
jttl.  sa.  which  also,  seems  to  have  been  done  furmeriy,  Cici 
pro  Syil.  14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Sutt. 
^"S-  3^*  An  account  of  their  proccedines,  however,  was 
always  nude  out ;  and  under  the  succeeding  Emperors  wc> 
find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose.  {Aebs  vel  cen— 
neaiariii  SemUus  ctmfidetiJif,^  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4, 

Public  registen  (ACTA,i.  t.taiuttt  ve\  toMmentara),vae 
also  kept  01  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people^ 
and  courts  of  justice ;  also  of  binhs  and  funerals,  of  marriaoe* 
and  divorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  inforoiation  lor 
Itistorians;  hence  Diukka  UxKis  Acta,  Tadl.  Aano/.xuL 
31.  Acta  Populi,  Stul.  Jul.  so.  Acta  Publica,  Taatm 
^nn.  xii.  14.  Stut.  Ti6.  v.  fitn.  Et.  vii.  3^  Uabana,  IJ. 
ix.  I  j.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta.  G«.  Fam- 
xii.  K.  PUn,  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUMand  OECRETUM  are  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  deceed ;  Cu.  liv.  a 
Sdl.passim.  So  Contulla  tn  Dttrtla  fvtinia,  Horat.  But  they 
were  alsa  distinguished  as  a  gaus  and  specia  decrttxa  bein^ 
sometimes  put  for  a  pan  of  the  S(Uum,  as  when  a  province, 
an  honour,  or  a  supplication  wat  decreed  to  anv  oec,  Feslus, 
Decreittnt  1$  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  tne  senate ;  as, 
Dtereta  Consulum,  AaguTum,  Pcnttficum,  Deairionum,  Ctsaris, 
Prinapis,  yiuHds,  &.c.  So  likewise  consuiia,  but  moi«  rarely ; 
as,  CensM!ia  Sapientum,l\yeiixk\imtox  opinions,CrV.^e&^.  i.  il}> 
ConiuUa  £e/i^', determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35.  Qracchi,  Id.  vit.  34. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
lagrossing  of  it  i  after  that  the  mottoo,  with  ihe  name  of  the 
m^istrate  who  proposedii;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what 
thescnatedecreed.   rhus,SENATUsCoNSULTiAucTOSiTA), 

f^IDIE  KAL.OcTOft.  IN  M.D%  AfOLLINIS,  ScRIBEKDO  AD- 

rUERUNT,  L.  DUHITIUS,  &c.  QuoD  M.  Maxcbllvs  Cos- 
v£RiiA  rECiT  dePkovinciisConsularibus,  deeark  ita 
ecNsuiT,  V.  cENSuestJifT,  UTi,  8cc.  Cc.Ep.  Earn.  viii.  B. 
Hence,  wc  r^d,  Dk  £A  RE  Skn  atus  con»u  ltus  ita  cim- 

SUIT, 
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SVIT,  DECRIVIT ;  a1*0 pLACERt  SenATCI ;  SCNATTIM  VELU 
ST  ^UUH  CINSEBl  ;  SCNATUM  EXiaTlUARI,  AK^ITRAU, 
ST  JUDICABI;  VlDKRl  SkV AtVt,  Gc.  Uv.Soii.  &C.  jfoUJIM. 

If  the  tribunei  intcrpoied,  it  wu  thiu  marked  at  tnc  end ; 
HUIC  SSNATUI  CONSULTO  INTIRCEtSIT  C.  CoXLIDt,  C. 
Pahia,  Trib.  Pleb.  Cic.  iHd.  Sometimes  tbe  tribunes  did 
DOC  actaally  interpose,  but  reanired  tome  time  to  coniidv  of 
it,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Gc.  pro  Sixt.  ^^, 

Whea  tbe  lenate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
wen  coroiBoniy  added,  PRIMO  QUOQU£  TEMPORE. 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  praiteothc  actions  of  mf 
persons  they  decreed,  EoB  kecte  atque,  oxdine  VIDERj 
FECusx,  Iav.  passim.  If  the  contrary,  Eos  cohtka  MM* 
PUBUCAU  FECUSE  VIDERI,  Id. 

Ordcii  were  grven  to  the  consuls,  {Negotiam  datum  at 
OmsuHhis,)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  tome  cxctp* 
tion ;  Si  videketub,  si  e  refublica  esse  dvcerxnt,  liv. 
Quod  commodo  ReipubliCjE  fieri  possrr.Crf.  Ux Con^ 

SULES  ALTER,  AMBOVE,  SI  EIS  VIDBATUR,  ADBELLDMPRO- 

FjctscERENTUR.OV.  When  the  consult<^yed  the  ordertof  ' 
the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  tore  in  fatRUM  potes- 
TATE ;  and  the  senators,  when  ihcy  complied  with  the  de- 
sires of  tbe  people,  usb  in  populi  potestate,  Ijy.  ii.  ^6.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  tbe 
form  was.  Sen  atuscensuit,  utcumTribukisaseretuR) 
iff.  xxvi.  33.  XXX.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
'  up  in  the  treasury,  (in  /Erarium  condebantur ,)  where  alio  the 
]aws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept. 
IJv.  iii.  Q.  Anciently  iney  were  kept  by  tbe  ^£diles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iii,  55.  The  place  where  the  public  re- 
cords #ere  kept  wat  called  TABULARIUM.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  CxiaE 
w»e  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dio. 
xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on 
tables  of  brass ;  particularly  that  recorded,  tiv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  icnate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea. 
snry,  were  reckoned  invalid,  S*et.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  cental  panithmcnt  of  anv  one,  thould 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  Tadt. 
Jwi.  iii,  ji.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent  frotn  the  city,  might 
bave  BO  opportunity  of  considering  tbeia,  and,  if  he.  thought 
p^ttf  f^mitinUng  tbem,  Di«.,Ua.  ae.  Sua.  lU.  y$. 

C*  Before 
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Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  lenate 
were  suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls, 
Iav.  iti.  jj.  Cicero  accuses  Aatonjr  of  forging  decreet, 
-    Phil.  V.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate   were  rarely  reversed.     While  a 

J|uesiipn  was  under  debate,  (n  inttgra,)  every  one  was  at 
reedoin  to  express  his  dissent  {contraaicere  \e\  diaentire)  i 
but  when  it  was  once  determined  [re  per  acta, \  it  was  looked 
ypon'as  the  common  concern  of  each  membTt'  to  support 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  {quod pluribui  placuisiet,  ainctis 
tuoidum),  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding 
dismissed  the  senate  by  a  set  form  ;  NoK  amplius  vos  mo- 
SAMUR,  P.  Cor  Nemo  vos  tenet;  Nihil  vos  moramub; 
Consul,  citatis  nominibus,  et  peracta  discemiome, 
MiTTiT  Senatom,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  yi 

J.   The  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

n^HE  power  of  the  seaate  was  dilTerent  at  different  tioies. 
■*■  Under  the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon 
such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them;  and  the 
kings  were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  [ex  consilio 
Patrum,  Liv.  i,  9.)  as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according 
to  their  decTci,  {ex  SCto.)  Liv.  ii.  a.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down 
from  his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every 
thing ;  banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order, 
And  chose  no  others  in  their  room,  Uv.  i.  49.  But  this 
king  was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the 
regal  government  abolished.  A- U.  «43. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  {quasi  mini itTigravtisinticontilii, 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  6j.}  No  law  could  be  passed,  liorassembly 
of  the  people  held,  without  their  consent ;  msi  Patriius  auctc- 
rihus,  h.  e.  jubcniibiis  v.  permittentibus,  Liv.  vt.  4s.  But 
when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  ex- 
ercise cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Tarquin,  A-  ^-  ^57 •  ^'^  multitude  took  arm^in  their  own 
defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mons  Sacer, 
and  created  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  autho- 
rity ef  the  senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished 
it  by  vari«us  biean£ ;  first,  by  the  introdiKttOB  of  tbe  0)mti» 
■  ;  IHimta, 
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TrihUa,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  them,  Uv.  ii. 
60.     That,  by  a  law,  made  by  Lziorius  the  Tribune,  thiti  the 

Eiebcian  maj^strates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
iv.ii.^.&57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed 
at  ibe  Comiiia  daluriata,  bythe  consuls Horatius  and  Valerim, 
tfaat  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comilia  Triiuta,  [PUbiidta,)  should 
alto  bind  the  patricians,  Ztv.  iii.  jj.  And  lastly,  by  the  kw  of 
Ptibiilius  the  Dictator,  A.U.  4i4,Ziv.viii.  le.andof  Mocnius 
the  Tribune,  A.U.467.  Ciir.£ru/.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorise  whatever  the  people 
should  determine  at  the  Ccmitia  Centuriata;  [utfieTtntauctares 
giurd,guanipopalusjussurusessel,v.utittceriumevmtumeom- 
turKm,  Liv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered 
was  not  ratified  unless  the  Senators  confirmed  it,  {nidpatres 
OMCtoresfiereiH,  LW.i.  17.22.  iv.  3,49.  Cic.  Plane.  g.}Sutthe 
power  oT  the  senate  was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  <^ 
the  tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect 
by  their  negative,  [intercedcTuio.)  Still,  however,  the  authority ' 
of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great;  for  ai  power  and 
majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so  did  aulhgrity, 
splendor,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.  {PoUsids  in  pofiuh,  auc- 
toritas  at  satatu,  Cic.  L>egg.  iii.  is.  Locas,  aucloriiai,  domi 
tplafJar;iipudexterainati(mesnor»meteraiia,ld.proC]Mcnt.^6), 
The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicezo.Ordo  amplunmui 
elsanctusimus;  summuiaPopuliRomani,  populorumqut  elgtntium 
omnium  ac  Rig*m  consihum;  pro  Dom.  a&.  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Tcmplum  ianctitatis,  amplitudinis,  mmiis,  consiltipublici, 
<aput  urbis,  ara  sodorum,  partus  omnium  gtntium,  &c.  pro 
Milone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated 
with  the  highest  respect,  Gc,  in  Verr.  iv.  11,  And  as  sena- 
ton  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission  [sine 
commeaiM),  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16,  &  S3,  Ner. 
t  j.  unleu  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  liii.  42.  when 
they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the 
privilege  oiijret  l^ation,  as  it  was  usually  called,  {sine  manda- 
ds,  liweuSo  reipuMica muatrt;  ul kartibtates aut  syngraphasstuts 
ptTicquereniuT,)  Cic.  de  Legg.iii.  8.  £p.  Fam.  xi.  t .  Alt.  xv.'  i«. 
Suet.  Tib.  31,  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every 
wherewith  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  province! 
they  had  lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.Ep.  Fam.  xX\.  si.  And  if 
they  had  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should 
be  remlitcd  to  Rome,  lb.  xiil.  26.  The  advanUges  of  ho- 
nour and  respect  were  the  only  compensation  which  senator* 

received 
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received  for  their  attention  to  public  affairs.  Gc.  Guenl.  55. 
Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  aflairs,  the  method  usually  observed 
was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then 
the  people  order.  Senatuscensuit  v.  decrevit,  Populus 
JUSSIT.  Liv.  i.  17.  iv. '49.  X.  le.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c.  But 
there  were  many  things  oF  great  importance,  which  the  se- 
nate always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were  brought 
before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes.  This 
right  the  aenate  seems  to  have  bad,  not  from  any  express  laW, 
but  brthe  custom  of  their  ancestors,  CU.deOrat.  i.  58. 

'  1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced, 
iiror  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted,  without 
'  tlwir  order,  liv.  ix.  4^.  Cic.  de  Die.  48.  ^4. 

s.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Oc.  in  Vadn,  \^:  liv. 
jixxvii,  54.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  off). 
ccn,  and  provisions  and  cloathing  to  their  armies,  Poiyb.vi.  11. 

^i  They  settled  the  provinces,  whicfawereannuallyassign-  . 
ti  to  the  consuls  ai^d  pr«ors,  and  when  k  seemea  fit  they 
prolonged  their  command,  Gc.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadora 
sent  from  Rome,  liv.'n.  i^.  xxx.  s6.  xtii.  t^.  et  alibi  pas- 
Ji'in ;  and  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they 
tbougfat  propn-,  CtV.  inVetin.  ij.  Dom.g.Iiv.  vi.  s6.  vii.  so. 
xxx.  17. 

5.  I'hey  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  ob- 
tained ;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
'With  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals. 
Of.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  &  5.  liv.  23.  Polyb.  vi,  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Cas. 
liv.  et  Gc.  passim. 

7.  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Iialy,  Ijv.  xxt.  a6.  and  heard 
and  determined  all  diitpuies  among  the  allied  and  dependent 
cities,  Gc.  Off.  i.  \o.  Poiyb.-vi.  1 1.  ' 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  Bbro^tingiheni,G'£.*ro  Dam.  i6.2y. protege Manil. 
SI,  de  Ltgg.  li.  6.  Ascoit.  in  Cic.pre  Corntl,  Ftin.  Epist.  iv.  9! 

9.  They 
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■g.  They  could  pesipone  tfae.assemUiei  of  the  petite,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  ag.  Alt.  iv.  t6.  and  prescribe  a  chang^oF  bibit  lo 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calaraity,  dc. 
fro  Sext.  12.  But  the  power  ai  the  tcnaK  wii  chiefly  cob-  ' 
spicuous  in  civil  disiensioni  or  dangerous  tumuhs  witntn  thft 
city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  lued  to  be  paised,  "  That 
"  tbe  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive 
"  no  harm;"  Ut  consnUt  darad  ^eram,  ne  fuid  detrimaUi 
resfiuiSca  ctpcrd.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
wai  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death 
■vbom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial;  to  raise  forces,  and 
cwry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  SdUutt  de  tell* 
Cat.  CO. 

This  decree  wat  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
C^s.  dt  &S.  Gb.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  ulbtrut  necaiitatitr 
Cv.  iii.  4.  By  it  the  republic  wtft  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
atttsuh,  permHi  v,  ctmmaidancomndiktui  or  ftnmtttconiuli- 
iut  ut  renpublictm  dcjadtrmt,  Cic.  Someumes  the  other ' 
magistraie*  were  added,  Cas.  i^.  liv.  vi.  jg.  Sometimet 
only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  ai  in  the  commotion  raited 
by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  I.  Opimus  Cemul  vident,  &c.  because 
his  colle^ue  Q.  Fabius  Maxiraus  was  absent,  Cic.  w  Cat.  i.  s» 
60  Uv.  ill.  4. 

Although  the  decraes  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  of  lavs,  and  toot  place  chie$y  in  those  matters  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws;  yet  they  were  understood 
always  to  have  a  bindine  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders.  The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  lubmit 
10  them,  liv.  iv.  aS.  xlii.  ai.  They  could  be  annulled  or 
cancelled  {induti,  i.  e.  deleri,  polarant,)  only  by  the  senau 
itaelf,  Gc.  fro  Don.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force  however  iq 
certain  things  was  but  temporary  ;.  and  the  m»gistratea  some^ 
times  alled^,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year, 
pioiv}!.  m..  37.  In  *he  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  ?iuhorujr 
^f  the  senate  wM  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Ctf.  ^ro  &;t/.  ifi.  who.by  meaw  of  bribery,  obtai^ 
fA  from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they  desired,  in  spite  <A 
the  senate,  Apbian  dM  bet  dv.  ii.  488.  &c.  Thus  Gisar,  by 
the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Xllyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  senate;  and  sooi)  after 
Gallia  Comala  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate ;  the  fathfrs  bang ' 
afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should  granl  hio), 
ti^  too,  Svet,  Jul.  93.  Plutarch  i*  pila  Caf.    Bui  this  c«. 
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ruption  and  contempt  of  tb«  senate  at  laft  tenniaated  in  the 
total  subversion  of  public  libeny. 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consuUhip,  be  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equescnan  order,  Cic.  Cat,  iv.  lo.  Pis.  3.  thus  consti- 
tuting what  he  calls  Optima  JUsfublica;  guti  sit  in  botes- 
tatoK  optimoruM,  i.  c.  nobihum  et  ditissimorum,  de  X^g.  iii.  17. 
(etftrratfenua,)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that 
coalition  not  being  preserved,  Alt.  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon 
after  broken,  {ordinum  concordia  Jisjuncta  est,  Cic.  Att.  i.  ig.) 
by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  tne  cquiUs  from  a  disadvan- 
tageous contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Gc,  AU.  i. 
17.  which  gave  Ca»ar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
liging that  order,  by  eranting  their  request,  as  he  had  former- 
ly obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Sad,  Cas.  so. 
Gc.  Att.  i.  13.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of 
the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviir.  1.  &  7.  See  Leges 
Julia.  The  senate  and  Cfuiits  had  been  formerly  united, 
SaUust.  yug.  48.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar 
vaotives.     See  Leces  Sempkoni^c.  dejvaiciis, 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  antient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the 
magistrates;  but  left  nothmg  of  the  antient  virtue  and  li- 
berty, {prisd  el  intfgri  mons,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he 
pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  be 
artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting 
laws  from  tne  comtia  to  the  senate,  Taat.  Ann.  i.  i  j.  In  con- 
■eqoenccof  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this  wai 
only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  the  senators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 
An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usuaMy  prefixed  to  them, 
which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  byoneof  the  quasstors,  who  were  called  Can  DID  ATI,  &je^ 
Tit.  6.  Aug.  63.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  (he  senate,  was  said  to  be  eratioite  pnndpis  cavlum;  and  ' 
theseorationsaretometimcsputfortfaedecreesof  the  senate.  To 
such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed*,  that  they 
used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  ace  tarnations  ,PAn.P4- 
*^<  70-  and  never  failed  to  assent  to  tbcm  ;  which  they  com- 
monly 
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ncmly  did  by  crying  out,  Omnes,  Omnes,  Vcfnse.  in  Tmai.  7. 

The  meflages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called 
£PlSTOL£  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  I.  Czsar  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  ihctc iibei&,  Plutarch,  in  VitaCzs.  Suet.  Jul- j6. 
which  afterwards  catne  to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion. 
Siut.  yul.%1.     Aug.  s^.&.%^.    Tacit.  Aanal.  iv.  9g. 

Bui  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate 
{Stut.  Tib.  30)  was  only  observed  .tUi  the  Romans  became 
lutbituated  to  staveiy. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  {gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate;  to  ab- 
ro^e  old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by 
their  answer  to  the  applicatious  or  petitions  presented  to  them, 
{per  RESCRIPTA  ad  libtHos:)  by  their  mandates  and  laws 
(jSfl-  EDICTA  et  CONSTITUTION  ES.)  &c,  Vespasian 
appears  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  made  use  of  these  rescripts 
and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadiian: 
From  which  time  the  decrees  oF  the  senate  concerning  pri- 
vate right  began  to  be  more  rare;  and  al  length  under  Cara- 
calla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Empcrori  about  punishing  or  re- 
warding individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents, 
were  called  FRIVILEGIA,  (quasi /nv«  ^<j,)  A.  Gcll.x. 
so.  This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
for  a  private  |aw  about  mflicting  an  extraordinary  punish- 
stent  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  dt  Legg.  tii. 
19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  (ac.  pro  Sam.  17. 
which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and  those 
of  the  twelve  tables,  I^gis  privatts  homnibus  irrogari:  id  est 
emiK  privilegium.  Ibid,  ct  pro  Sext.  30.  ' 

The  rights  or  advantages  (ientficia)  granted  to  a  certain 
condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Pkivilecia; 
f/in.  X- 36,  57,  110.  at  t&e  privileges  of  soldiers,  parents,  pu^ 
pils,  creditors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senalCi  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to 
be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession 
to  the  empire,  (Tunt  tenatus  omma,  princifibussolita,  Fet- 
pasiano  tuerevit.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  g-)  when  taken  tcnether,  are 
called  the  Royal  Uw:  (LEX  REGIA.  vel  LEX  IMPERII, 
et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVIi-EGlUM;)  probably  in  allusion 
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t&  the  law,  b]^  which  supreme  power  was  gnnicd  to  Rotnu- 
lut,  Jjv.  xxxiv.  6. 


TitEQUITES. 

I'^HE  Eqaites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the 
^  (tate.  WKeo  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
xribec,  he  chose  from  each  tribe  loo  young  men,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom> 
plishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and  whose  assist- 
ance he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300  horse- 
men were  called  CELERES,  (tAx(i;  iiri  Ttufyit  ad  opera  vdoces, 
Dionys.  ii.  i^.vela  uXn;,  equef  desuUoriui ;  vcl  a  Celerk,  eorum 
prafeBo,  Festus;)  and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with  ibe  three  tribes; 
namely  RAMNENSES.  TATIENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equitei  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  (decern 
turmas;  TURMA,  qitasi  terma  mSa  est,  quod  ter  denis  eqtati. 
iiu  constant,  Varro  et  Fcstus.)  liv.  u  30.  then  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Pri&cus,  who  doubled  their  number,  {Numero  merum  tan. 
turn  adjedt;)  retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centu< 
Ties ;  only  those  who  were  added,  were  called  Ramnenses,  To' 
hemes,  Luceres,  posUrigres.  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  oow 
1800  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done 
more  than  doubled  them,  liv.  i.  |0. 

Servius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Eqtdtes;  he 
chose  twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
and  made  six  others  out  of  the  three  institnted  by  Romulug. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to 
purchase  horses;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were 
exempt  from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses, 
liv.  i.  ^3,  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which 
was  of  tbe  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate 
bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

Ac  what  particular  time  the  Eqaites  first  began  to  \tt  reCf 
loncd  a  disiiuct  order,  is  unrcrtain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulsion  ofthe  king*,  liv.  it.  1.  After  this  all  those 
who  served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES 
or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into  the  etjuestrian 
order,  usually  by  the  censor,  and  presented  by  him  with  4 
horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gold  ling. 
The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 

and 
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and  plebeians.  Those  detcended  from  ancient  families  were 
catted  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENOIDl.  They 
were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  Thcagerequiiiie  was 
about  eighteen  yeari,  Dio,  lii.  so.  and  the  fonune  (census),  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  repubHc,  and  under  the  Emperors, 
was  400  Sestertia,  that  is,  about  jf  3229  of  our  money,  Herat. 
Ep.  \.  1.  57.  Ptin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  some,  every  Roman 
citizen  whose  entire  fonune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  Kvtxy 
Itstrttm  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  Estates.  But  that 
was  not  always  the  case,  Lw.v.y.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to 
bare  been  alwavs  requisite,  Jiv.  iii,  tj. 

The  badges  of  Equitei  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  tbe 
public;  hence,  called  LEGiTiMUs,  OtnJ.  Fa/l.i».  130.  a,  A 
eoldca  ring,  whence  ANN ULO  AUREO  don  ari , for  in/er  f^lfex 
iri:  ^.  Aagitsttis Gamis,  oiTurtica  angusiiclavia  :  4.  A  separate 
Mccatthc  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  byL. 
Roicius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  686,  />io.  xxxv't. 
»5.  Jimattd.  m.  159.  xiv.  384.  Tnat  the  EquitM  should  sit  ia 
14  towg  [in  J^W.  gradibvs,).r\Kyit  to  the  Orchestra,  wherethe 
lenaton  sat;  whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordecim, or  in 
EfjtiEmtiKUS;  orSpECTARzin  Equite,  {ot  Eqjdiem  «je,Suet. 
Tbe  office  (MUNUSl  of  the  Equius  at  firft  was  only  t© 
■erve  in  the  army ;  hut  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  ju- 
rymen, {lit  judicarail,]  and  to  farm  the  public  revetiuest 
(VECTIGALIA  CONDUCER«.)  Judgei  Were  chosen  from  tbe 
senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  ac- 
cooDt  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  theright  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  tbe  equiies,  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senue 
by  Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  EquUes  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was 
called MAGISTERSOCIETATIS,Cit.  Fam.  niii.  9.  These 
farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome, 
thatCicrro  calls  them  HoTnines  amplissimi,/ionestissimi,et/iTiut- 
lisiimii  ^ToXcffiMxnW.y . Flos eqicituvt  Romanorum,omaiKn- 
hm  dvilalis,Jfirviamenhtm  reipubHca,  pro  Plancio,  9.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  provinces,  where  pub- 
licans were  held  in  detestation,  Ascsm.  in  Gc.  Verr.  n.  3.  esp^ 
ciaDy  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  added  to  the  Equeftrian  order 
by  a  procession,  {TRANSVECTIONEl,  which  they  made 
ihro'  the  city  every  year  on  die  1 5th  day  of  July,  (IJiiits  Quincti' 
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iius)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Hqwur,  or  of  Mars,  with* 
out  the  city,to  the  Capitol,  ridingon  horseback,  with  wreaths  of 
olive  on  tlieir  heads,  drett  in  their  Toga  paltntUie,  or  trabea, 
of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  haodi  the  military 
ornaments  which  they  had  received  from  their  general,  as  a 
reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi.  13.  P!in.  xv.  as.  5.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cue  them  before  a  court  of  juftice; 
such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  7.8. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equitet 
rode  up  to  the  Censor  seatea  in  his  curule  cbatr,  before  the 
Capitol,  and  dismounting  led  along  (traducebant)  their 
horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  Oc.  Cluent.  48.  Quinctil.  ,^, 
II,  13,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed,  (RECOG- 
NOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished 
his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  «are  of  his  horse, 
Getl.  iv.  20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  (o  be  moved  from  the 
equestrian  order ;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
inEqufs  :  But  those  whonvtheCensor  approved, were  ordered 
to  lead  along  {traducere)  their  horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equites, 
and  such  as  were  less  culpable  [ijid  yanort  culpa  tenerentur) 
were  degraded,  (okdine  equestri  mo ti  sunt,)  only  by 
passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital,  Suet.  Cat.  16.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  ob- 
liged to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse, 
(ju  invitus  mtHlaret,  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum  aisignaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Ijv. 

XXXtX.  1^. 

The  Mques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS, 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  or  PRINCEPS  jUVENTUTIS;  notthatin 
reality  the  £^/m  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in 
that  order,'  as  Mzcenas  and  Atticus;  and  we  find  the  two 
Censors,  Livius,  and  Nero,  were  Equiles,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but 
because  thev  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institution; 
andamongttieRomansmen  were  called^uiKntiM  till  near  fifty. 
Hencewefind  Julius  Cesar  catled^i/o/^cfn^u/uj,  when  he  stood 
candiijate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty- 
fix  years  old,  SaU-  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls  himself  ^t/iT/fj- 
cens  when  he  was  Consul,  Pkil.  ii.  5.  Under  the  Emperors, 
the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  caWed  Princi pes  J^avenlulis,Sva. 
Calig.  15.  vel /inunufli,  lOvid  Pont.  ii.  j.  41.  We  find  this 
name  also  applied  to  the  whole  Equettrian  order,  ^c.  xlii.  61. 
5  7^ 
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The  TLEBEUNor  POPULAR  Order. 

ALL  tbe  odier  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  anil 
t^Us,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Poputus 
xometimct  comprehends  the  whole  nation;  aa,  Clementia 
Roman  I  Populi  :  or  all  the  people  except  the  tenaie;  ai,SB- 
NATUs  FOPULUSQUE  RoMANUs.  In  wliicH  last  t/tnaKpUbt 
•a  alto  often  used;  as  when  we  say.  that  the' Consuk  weiv 
created  from  the  pieiaaas,  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not 
PatricioMS.  "RatpUbs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people;  heacc, ad populam pleeemque  referre,  Cic.  Fam.  viii. 
8.  So  GeH,  X.  lo.  Thus  Horace,  PU6j  erij,  i.  e.  tinus  € 
pUie,  a  plebeian,  not  m  Eques.E.p.  i.  i.  59.  who  alio  uset 
fidj  for  tbe  whole  people,  Od.  lii.  14.  t. 

Tbe  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  culti- 
vated tbe  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv. 
XXXV.  1.  Anciently  the  senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  deSat. 
16.  but  not  so  in  after  times,  Liv.  iit.  t6.  Tbe  common 
people  who  lived  in  (be  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Cic. 
Of.  i.  4c.  .were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  SaiJ.  Cat.  37. 
Both  are  joined,  Ih.  Jug.  73. 

The  Plebs  RUSTICA  was  the  most  respectable,  (optima  tt 
modeitisiima,  Cic.  Rull.  'u.^i.laiidatisiima,  Plin.  18.  3-)  The 
Plsbs  urbaNa  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizeni.  many 
of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  largesses,  [tos  publicum  malum  aUbat :  Sallust. 
Cat.  37.]  In  the  latter  ages  oi  the  republic  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sailust. 
Jragm.  edit.  Cortii,  ^1.  g'/^.  Their  prmcipal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  asseni« 
bliei :  hence  they  were  callea  turba  forensis,  Uv.  ix.  46. 
and  from  their  venality  and  corruption,  Opzrx.  conoucta 
vel  meTccnani,  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Scxi. 
Ij.St  17.  Q.Jrair.  ii.  1.  Au.  i.  13.  OpER£  coNDOCTORUM, 

Sext,   jO.    MULTITUSO  CONQUCTA,     Phil.    i.    9.    CONCIONES 

CONDUCT^  Sext.  49  and  ^3.  Concionalis  biruso  tfrjnt, 
mLKTo,  ac  jejtttta  ?L,iiZtx:VLA.,  Alt.  i,  16.  Faex  XX  sordes 
UXBis,  H/.  13.  Uriana  etperdita  Plebs,  Jd.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  {populus,f^s,  muUitu- 
Jo,  tatmores,  &c.)  to  the  principal  nobilitv,  ^prindpes  deUcti^. 
Optimata  et  Optimatiumptininpd,  honesti,  iom,  laatpUtts,f3f.) 
Cic.  Sen,  46-  68.  &c. 

There 
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There  were  leading  men  among  the  |>opuU'ce.  {diues  nuilb- 
tvdinuM,)  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  m4gitirucs,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sid- 
lust.  Cat.  jo.  Qc.  Stxt.  3/.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
mon peopJe  uf  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  un- 
iKwnded  licentiousness,  ii  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufacture! 
being  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  C*l.  4. 
Dimys.  ix.  95.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry;  aiul 
the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  fero- 
city. Hence  they  were  always  ready  10  join  in  any  conspi- 
racy against  the  suie,  Sallust.  Cat.  37. 


Otker  DiriSIONS  of  tie  ROMAN  PEOPLE, 


I.  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS;  NOBILES.  NOVI.  aiid 
IGNOBILES;  OPTIMATES  «»rf  POPULARES, 

•yHAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to- 
*■  getherby  thestrictestbonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every 
plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patricians  any  one  be  pleasea, 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called, 
{quod  eum  colehal).  It  wat  the  part  of  the  PatroB  to  advise 
and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  htm  with  his  interest  and 
■ubsiance,  in  short  to  do  every  thin^  for  him  that  a  parent 
uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay 
all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
Nfe  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  ClienU  to  accuse  or  bear 
witness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acied  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  Eioih 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance>  and  for  more  than  600  years  vre  find  no  dissensions 
between  them,  IMd.  Virgil  j(»ns  to  the  crime  of  beating 
one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  ^En.  vi.  6oj.  Itwas 
esteemed  highly  honourable  ^r  a  patrician  to  have  numerous  - 
clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit. 
horat.  Ep.  ii.  1,  103.  jfuvauU.  x.  44, 
laafter  times,  even  cities  and  wtwie  nations  weic  under  the 
protflctton 
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yrotectioo  of  illtutrious  Roman  families;  As  the  Sicilian* 
under  the  patrvnage  of  the  MvceMi,  CicinCacU.  4.  ferr,  iii. 
18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Gc.  Fam.  xv. 
4.  tbe  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabil,  Sai/ua, 
Cat,  41.  tbe  Bononiences,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Ang.  17.  La-  ■ 
ccdaemoii.  of  tbe  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  people  of  Pu. 
teoli  choie  Casstus  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Gc.  Phil. 
ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Gc.  Pis.  it.  ram.  xvi.  11.  &c. 
Tbi>  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, Liv.  in.  »9.  &c. 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Prxtor,  Censor,  or  Cu- 
nilc  ^Edile,  were  called  KOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of 
making  images  of  thcniselves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM.)  which 
were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  be- 
fore them  at  funerals,  Pii».  xxxv.  s. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigiea 
of  persons  down  tu  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  bouses,  [atria,) 
iocloied  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them 
outexcrot  on  solemn  occasions;  Pidyb.  vi.  jt.  There  were 
litlci  orinscriptions  wriuen  below  them,  pointing  out  the  ho- 
noun  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed, 
{Jimmal.Sat.vm.6^.  P/wvxxxv.  g.)  Hence  i'mu^rm  is  often 
pot  for  noHhtas,  Sallnst.  Jug.  83.  Liv.  iii.  58.  and  cerm  for 
imd^tMU,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  6^.  Anciently  this  right  oE 
images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  ple- 
beiana  aUo  acquired  it,  when  admitted  10  curule  offices. 

TboM  who  were  the  firK  of  their  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOV], 
new  men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  KoKu^fr 
te  c<^tus,  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

TbOK  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  thdr  ances- 
tors, were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Uv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proaret  or  Prin- 
afa .-  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
w«t«  called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were, 
(St.  fro  Sexl.  45.  Thit  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not 
of  nnkor  dignity.  Diot^s.  \x,  1.  Xhe  contesu  betwixt  these 
tvo  parties'  excited,ihe  greatest  commotions  in  the  state,  which 
finil^  tCTBunated  in  the  extiaction  of  liberty. 
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II.  GENTES  and  FAMILI^;  Names  of  ike  Romans/ 
.INGENUI  and  LlBERTINl,  ec. 


^pHE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  cXam,  (GENTES,) ' 
■*-  and  each  gaif  into  several  bntilici,  (in  FAkJiLiAS  v.  SttT- 
pts.)  Thus  in  ihe  Cms  Cornelia,  were  the  Fatoilies  of  the  5ft- 
fiones,  LentuH,  Cethegi,  Dolabell^,  Citma,  Syllx,  Stc.  Those  of 
the  same^nJwcrecalledGENTlLES,  and  those  of  ^he  same 
fcmily,  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top.  c.  6.  Fatus  in  Voce  Genti- 
lis.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  vrere  also  catted  4s* 
mati,  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognati,  relations  only  by  cbe 
mother's  tide.  An  dgnatus  might  also  be  catted  Cognaius, 
fcut  not  the  contrary.  Thaspatruits,  the  father's  brother,  was 
both  an  agnatus  and  cognaius ;  but  avuncuiuj,  the  mother's 
brother,  was  only  a  cognaius.  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  bartf  a  gens,  IJv.  x. 
8.'  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum gentiuntt 
and  others  mmorum genlium,ac.  Pam.  ix.  iti.  But  wtien  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri- 
cians, and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  tiltewise 
received  the  rights  of  genles,  (jura  gentium,  vel  gentiUa ;) 
which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  inno- 
vations, it'll,  iv.  I.  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  genies  were 
patrician-,  and  others  plebeian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
f«iLt  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of 
plebeian.  Suet,  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sinegenle,  for  liiertinuset 
*pngeiterosus,igaoh\yboTn,  Horat.  Sat.  a.  5.  ij. 

To  mark  the  different  genles  indjamili^,  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Primer. 
men,  Nomen, and  Cognomen,  Javena].  v.  ia6.  QuincltL  8,  3,  b/. 

The  PR^NOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  indivi. 
dual.  It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  AU' 
tus  ;  C.  Caius ;  D.  Decimits ;  K.  Kaso  ;  Z.  Lacius ;  M.  Marcus  j 
M',  Maniusi  N.  Numeiius;  P.  Publius  \  Q-Quintus;  T.Tttus; 
Sometimes  with  two  letters;  m,  Ap._AppiusiCn.Cneius;  ^. 
Spurius;  71.  Tiberiui ;  and  sometimes  with  three;  is.  Mam, 
Mamercus;  Ser.  Seroiusi  Sex.Sextus.  * 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Pranomen,  and  marked  the 
«    gens. 
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X««5,  and  commonly  ended  in  itu:  as.  Corneous,  Fabius,  Tul- 
iius,  yuUujt  Oclaviui,   &cJ 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  ihcfam^a; 
as,  Cicero,  Cttsar,  Sec. 

Thus  in  PubUus  Cornelius  Sci^o,  Puilius  is  the  PranouKn, 
Coraelius,  the  Nomai ;  and  Scipio,  the  Cogngmat. 

Some  gmtes  seem  to  have  had  no  sirnamc ;  as,  the  Marian: 
Thus.  C,  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummus,  Plutarch^  in 
Mario.  Gens  anAJamHa  seem  cometimci  to  be  put  the  one  for 
the  other :  Thus,  Fakagens,  \.famlia,  Liv.  li.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name  called  ttic  AGNO- 
MEN or  Ci^omm,  added  from  some  illustrioua  action  or  re- 
markable event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Afncanvi,  from  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his 
brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiatiais.  So 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunctator,  from  his 
checking  the  impetuosit).-  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle. 
We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added ;  thus, 
the  latter  PttUius  Cornelius  Sapie  Africanus  is  called  /Emilianus, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  /£milius  Paulus,  and  adopted 
by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  his 
,  own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  auihoTi  AJricamu  Minor, 
to  distiiisuish  bim  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus, 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name;  as 
Romnifu,  Rstniu,  &c.  or  two ;  as  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus 
Hostilivs,  Ancvs  Martius,  Tarquinius  Prison,  Servius  Tuiiias, 
SextusTMrqtaniiu.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribe) 
or  clans  and  families,  [ingentes  etjttmlias)^  they  began  com- 
monly to  have  three ;  as,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  M.J'aUrius  Pof- 
iicela,  &C. 

.The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used;  coio- 
inonly  two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  sirnamc. 
Sail.  Cai.  17.  Cic.  Epist.  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  ihz pranomea  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens;  fur  slaves  had  no ^nraom^n.  Hence, GatuEnif^ria- 
Mmixe  molUs  auricula,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.'  gs. 

The  sirnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances, 
cither  From  some  quality  of  the  mind;  as  Calo  from  wisdom, 
i.  e.  Catus,  wise,  tic.  ae  Sen.  a.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as  Calvus,  Crassus,  Macer,  &c.  or  from  cultivating  par. 
licular  fruits,  as  Lentuius,  Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  sirnames 
sometimes  gave  occasion  to  -  jesis  and  winy  allusions ;  thus, 
■tsUa,  Hor.  Ep.  1.-13.9.  So ^rrmsujCj/nAnuj,  ^'^"  P^Scxt. 
vO  33- 
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§3.  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense  Vircil  says,  Vd  fir  tulcff, 
errane,  serentem,  Mn.  vi,  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnaius  was 
called  Sekranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  hio)  iomng,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was 
wade  dicuior,  PAn,  xviii.  3. 

The  Prtnomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  qth  day, 
which  was  called  rfw  (ustricus,  or  the  diy  of  purification, 
when  cenain  rdigious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macroh. 
Sat.  I.  t6.  Suet.  Ntr.  6.  The  eldest  wn  nf  the  family 
usually  got  the  Pranemm  of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  names 
from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens;  thus,  Tmlha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cicero;  JuHa,  the  daughter  of  Caesar;  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  &c.  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after 
they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the 
one  was  called  Major  and  the  other  Minor;  thus,  Come/i* 
Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  number;  thus,  Prima,  Secunda, 
Tenia,  Quarta,  Quinta,  &c.  Varro  de  Lat.  Line.  viii.  j8. 
Suei.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  TeriulU,  QuarliiSi,  QuinbUa. 
tic.  Cic.  Atl.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  afso 
had  pra:nomcns,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters; 
thus  J  for  Cam,  "j  for  tacia,  &c. 

During  thcfloiirishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
i\\t  gertet,  and  sirnames  oiihc/ami/ia  always  remained  fixed 
and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  descended  to  their  posterity-  But  after  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERl,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing  wiiat  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who 
had  been  alwavs  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made 
free  were  called  LIBERTl  and  LIBERTINI.  They  were  call- 
ed Lidfrti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Liimim  in  relation 
to  fVef-born  citizens;  thus,  Libertus  meui,  liberlus  Casaris, 
and  noilibertinus;  but liiertinos  homo,  i.e.  noningenuus.  Ser- 
vus,  cUm  nutnu  miltitkr,Jit  libertinus,  (nwi  libenus,)  Quinc- 

lii,  8, 3. 27. 

Some  think  that  Liherlini  were  the  sons  of  the  Liberti^  from 
Suetonius,  Qaud.  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  an- 
ciently :  so  hiioT.  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the 
classics.  On  the  contrary,  we  iind  both  words  applied  to  the 
same  person  inwriters  who  flourished  in  different  ages.  P/nttf. 
Mil.  Qlor.  iv.  1.  15.  &  16.  Cii.  in  Ftrr,  i.  47.     Those  whom 

Cicero, 
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Ciceio,  de  Orat-  i.  9.  aMitHtrtim,  Livy  mika ^ui serviiutem 
servtsseal,  ^^.  tg.  Hence  Seneca  often  comrasti  Send  cl  Li- 
iehf  /Hgenm  tt  tibertini,  de  Vit.  Beat.  84.     Ep.  )i.  &c. 


SLA  rES. 

VrEN  became  slaves  among  the  Romani,  by  being  taken 
■"^  in  war,  by  sale,  bv  way  of  punishment,  or  oy  being  borp 
in  a  itateof  servitude,  (Servi  xat  nasceiaHtur  iatfobautT} 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  annt 
and  laTrcndered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom, 
and  were  called  DEDITITII,  Liv.  vii.  ^i.Cas,  i.  17.  But 
those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold 
by  auction  [ikbcorana,  as  it  was  termed,  Liv,  v. .ss.&c.  be- 
came tbey  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sui  Aast4,  because  *. 
spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.)  Tbey 
were  called  SE.RVI,  {quod  eiiaU  beUo  servati,)  Iiidor.  ix.  4. 
or  MANCIPIA,  [quasi  maia  capti,)  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

«.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome. 
Those  who  dealt  in  tbat  trade  (M  ANGONES  vel  VENALU 
tW,Qc.OriU.  -jo.qm  vaiaUsHabebani.  Plant, Trin.ii.s.^i.) 
brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  seller  was 
bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to 
conceal  tbelr  faults,  Horat.  Sat.  li.  3.  s8j.  Hence  tbey 
were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  {produccbantur)  naked;  and 
tbey  carried  a  scroll  [titulns  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at  their 
necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified, 
Gdi.  iv.  8.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  be  was  bound 
to  make  up  the  1ms,  Gc.  Off.  iii.  16,  &  17.  or  in  some  cases 
to  take  back  the  slave,  Uid,  93.  Those  whom  the  seller 
would  not  warrant,  {^xitart,)  were  sold  witb  a  kind  of  cap 
on  their  head,  [piUait,  Cell,  vii,  4.) 

Those  brougbt  from  beyond  seas  liad  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  (cretatis  v.gypsatis  pediius,  PHn.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17. 
tc  18.  s.  j8.  Tibuil.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  [a:inbus 
perfortUis,)  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on 
that  condition,  that  if  they  did  notplea^,  they  should  be  re- 
turned  (rtdfabeTCHtur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24. 
PloMt.Mosl.  iii.  s.  it3.  feslus.  Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALES,  or  Skrvi  hovi> 
cii,  Qc.proQidnct.  6.     Plin.  F.p.  i.  21.  Qainctilian.  i.  is.  a. 
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vtii.  s.  i.    Slaves  who  bad  srrved  long,  and  hence  were  be* 
comeartfur,  veUratores,  Terent.  Hcaut.  v.  1. 16. 

It  was -not  lawful  fof  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  It  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as 
this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in 
slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves, 
but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens.  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held 
aslagerad,  not  libertini.  The  same  was  the  case  with  insol- 
vent debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (in 
servitutea  creditoribus  addicU,)  Quinclilian.vi.  3, 26.v,io,  60.- 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment.  Tljus  those  who  bad  nefflectcd  to  get  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  {qui  cat- 
sum  aui  militiam  suiUrfugerant,)  had  their  goods  confiscated, 
and  after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Gc, 
pro  Cadna,  84.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first 
deprived  of  libuty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves 
of  punishment  fservi  pana Jingebanlur). 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of 
her  master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves, 
but  their  connection  was  called  COfJTUBERNlUM,  and 
themselves,  Contubernalcs.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in 
the  house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERN^,  or /'crna- 
cuk;  hence  lingua  vernacula,  v-aris,  one's  mother  tongue. 
Tliese  slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they 
were  commonly  more  indulged,  Iloral.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  FA- 
MILIA,  Nef>.  Au.  13.  Cc.  Paradox,  v.  a,  (Famitta  constat  ex 
.leruis  pluneiis,  Cic.  Caecin.  19-  Quindecimtiben  hannnii.popu- 
/us  tit:  tct\dfin  serui ,  familia :  lettdem  vittiti,  ergastufum,  Apu- 
Ici.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves,  Fam/iares,Cii:.  mo  Cce!,  a3.Plaut. 
Amphit^  Prol.  127,  ]AenceJamlia pkilosophorum,  t.entf'^CicJin-, 
iv.  18.  Vivm.  ii.  I.  Au.  \i.  16.     SgtUentia,  quxji'iuliam  du. 

cil.  Hosts  ILM  QUOD  SIT,  ID  F.SSE  SOl.OM  BONUM.  ihc  chief 

maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  fin.  ii.  16.     Luciuifamtiam  dvcil, 
is  the  chief  of  the  scii.  Id,  Phil.  V.  11.  Accedit  eliam,  qu.odJa- 
Tniliam  du:il,  &c.  is  liie  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 
The  proprieioi  wl  slaves  was  called  DoMiNUS,  Iffrni. /^mw. 
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ui.  t.  33.  wBence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  liv.  ii.  60. 
Oa  ihu  account  Augustus  refused  the  name.  Suet.  Aug.  g^. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  iy.    Tacit.  Annal.\\,  ty. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  like- 
viie  eiaployed  is  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as 
bad  a  genius  for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  liberal  ansj  [artibus  ingenuis,  libtrahbus  v.  honcslis, 
Cic.)  Horat.  £p.  ii.  8.  7.  Some  of  these  were  sold  ai  a  great 
price.  i%».  vii.  39.  J.  40.  Send.  Ep.  tty.  Suei.  Ju/.  ^j.  Ctc. 
Jtosc.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vitaejui. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  P^oacuci;  and  the  part  of  the  home  where 
those  young  slaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature, 
{Utera  sennUs,  Senec.  £p.  88-)  was  called  Padagocium, 
Wb.  £/>.  ?ii.  27.. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour;  at 
from  beinga  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  (Met£aslinus,)  to 
bean  overnjer  in  tlie  country,  (ri//icuj,)  Floral.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chieOy  by  slaves,  Phn.  ;iviii.  3.  But  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us, 
(MERCENARII.)  Gc.  Off.  i.  13.  ^ro  Cacin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure,  Juvenal.  Sai.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised 
with  so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  ihc  corrupt  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  laws  were  made  at  diffcreni  times  to  restrain  it. 
Tbc  lash  was  the  common  punishment;  but  for  certain  crimes 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were 
forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  where-evcr 
^ey  went,  which  was  called  FURCA;  and  whoever  had  been 
lobjected  to  this  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURCIFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called 
MASTIGIA.  Tcr.  Addpk.  v.  a.  6.  or  VERBERO.  Id. 
Pkorm,  iv.  4. 3.  A  slave  who  had  been  branded,  was  called 
STIGMATIAS,  v.  .uwi,  i.  e.  nods  compunctui,  Cic.  Off.  ii. 
7.  Inscnptus,  Mart.  viii.  75.  9.  Literalus,  Plaut.  Cas,  ji,  6. 
49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptus :  as,  urna  lilcrata,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii,  j. 
11.  ensicutui  hieratus,  Stc.  Id.  iv.  4.  iia.)  Slaves  also  by 
way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or 
bridewell,  (in  ergaslaio  v.  PISTRIN'O),  where  they  were 
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obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plaut.  et  Ter.  pas- 
sim. etSenec.  de  Bentf.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retraAfret 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  i.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  fiom  their  masters. 
yuciTlvi,  Cic.  Fan.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fucitivarii,  fior. 
iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them, 
Plaut.  Asin,  u.  e.  34,  &c,  Aul.  iv.  4.  i6.  Ter.  Pkarm.  i,  4. 
43.  To  deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  thong  {kabena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair-case^ 
(rn  jmAj,]  Horn.  Ep.  ii.  S.  i^.but  this  was  chiefly  applied  ta 
younger  slaves,  Scoliest,  ibid.  Impuieres  kaiata  vel  Jerula 
flecUeanlvr,  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC,  Silan.  Some  here 
join  IB  seahj  with  latvit,  as  Cu.  in  Mil.  15.     Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified, 
yuvenai.  vi.  219.  Cic.  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.  &c,  but  thia  punish- 
nient  was  prohibited  under  Constamine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
family  punished  on  this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  ffom  one  owner  to  another,  like  any 
other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter,  Phorm.  ii.  1.  6b.  normake  awill,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  U,  Iv.  1 1 .  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them 
lomakeakindof  wiil,(^BdJi/<rj/iifn£ff/'2yiifrrit,]Plin.£p.vtii.i6. 
nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers.  Id.  x.  39.  unless  first  made 
free,  Serv.  in  Virg.^n.  ix.  ^47.  except  in  the  lime  of  Hanni- 
bal, when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannsc,  Sooo  slaves  were  armed 
without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  These  were  called  VO- 
LONES,  because  thev  enlisted  voluntarily,  Fatui  ;  and  after- 
wards obtained  their  freedom  for  their  hmvery,  Lw.  xxiv,  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  lor  their  susie- 
nance,  (DIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  {rnodii) 
of  grain  a-month,  and  five  denarii,  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  Denat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1 .  q.  Senec.  Ep.  80. 
They  likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Heral.  Ep. 
i.  14.  40.)And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any 
other  means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  called  their  PE- 
CULIUM.  This  money,  with  their  master's  permission,  they 
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Ixd  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  witli  it  a  iUve  for  theto. 
sctvKS,  from  whose  labours  thejr  migiit  make  profit.  Such  a 
•iave  was  called  Sent  VICARIUS.  Horal,  &U.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic, 
frrr.i.Q6.PiaMt.jbiii.ii.,{,ey,Martiai.ii,i8.7.sndeun»iii\iui 
p«nof  ihepeculiam,  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased 
tbeir  freedom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves, 
M  leau  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war, 
idiom  remained  .in  servitude  above  six  years,  Piil.  viti.  1 1 . 
At  cenaio  times  slaves  were  obliged  ta  make  pTescnts  to  their 
masters  out  of  tlieir  poor  savings,  ftx  ea  quod  dt  tHansa  sua 
muiatim  c»mpsrientH,J  Terent.  ibid.  There  wai  •ometimet 
an  agreement  between  the  raasttr  and  the  slave,  that  when 
the  slave  should  pay  a  certain  surn,  the  matter  should  b« 
obliged  to  give  faim  bia  liberty,  PlaMt.  Aul.  v.  3.  Casin,  ii,  5, 
6.  &c.  Rud.  iv.  9.  23.  Taat,  xiv.  4a, 

Although  the  stale  ot  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  condition  in  Families  was  very  differenl,  according  tf 
the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  thcH'  dtSersnt  employmentK 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  tome  served  in  chains, 
aijaaitors  and  door-keepers,  ^ojitani.-y  and  so  in  the  country, 
caiaab  aUlores,  Flor.  iii.  19.  VituUfett^ra^  Lucan.  vii,  ^g, 
ethers  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  ground,  fin  Irgds- 
tu&j  saiierrawii.J  So  Pliny,  fificA  ffdet,  lUrxaula  matmt, 
iuKripHquevailas,  arva  exercent,  xviii.  g. 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  frsedom ; 
as  at  the  feui-of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Jierdt.  Sat. 
ii.  7.  4.  when  they  were  served  at  table  by  their  maKcis.  Au- 
som.  ae  Far.  Rom.  ii.  i  j.  and  on  the  Idet  of  Augml,  Ftstus, 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im^ 
mcosc,  Juvenal,  iii.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  arc  said  to 
have  had  several  thousands.  Senua  de  TrM^.  An.  viii.  Wars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  an  inturtactioR  of  the  slaves,  flftr, 
iiL  ig,  &  20. 

There  were  aho  public  slivfti,  whd  were  uc«d  fof  various 
public  services,  liv,  i.  7,  and  especiiilly  to  attend  on  the  ma- 
gisti«cs.  Their  condiiion  was  much  more  tolerable  thaa 
that  of  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (aknuaJ 
granted  tbem  by  the  public,  BUn.  Efist.  x.  30.  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  10  the  aoil,  (ADSCntPTt. 
Tii,  vel  gUbte  adsaipti:J  cooceniing  the  state  ot  whom  writers 
are  not  agreed. 

Slaves  antiently  bore  the  prainonien  of  their  master;  thus, 
iiardp^ns,  Lueipirej,  PutHp^res,  (quasi  Mtra,  Ludi,  PutUt 
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piuri,  ttc.)  QtantttSan.  i.  4.  t6.  Afterwards  they  got  variou» 
names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circum- 
(tances;  at  Syrm,  Davus,  Geta,  Partnmo,  &c.  in  comic 
writers ;  Tiro,  Laurea,  Dianysius,  &c,  in  Cicero.  But  slaves 
are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different  em. 
plovtnents ;  as  Meaid,  Chirargi,  p£dagogi,  Grammatid,  Scribtr, 
Faori,  Coqm,  &c. 

Slaves  were  antiently  freed  by  three  ways,  Ceniu,  Vindic- 
la,U  Teslamenlo,  Cic.  Topic.  3. sat  10. 

i.P^rCENSUM,  when  a  slave,  with  his  masierV  know. 
ledge,  or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
ToW,  Cic.  Casin.  34.  s.  55. 

t.Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his  slave 
in  his  hand  to  the  Pranor  or  Consul,  and  m  the  provinces,  to 
tl»e  Proconsul  or  ProprKtor,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this  man  be 
"  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans;"  HuNC  HO- 

MIKEM  LIBEHUM  ESSE    VOLO    MORE  vel  JURE  QutRITIUM  ; 

and  the  Prxtor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of 
the  slave,  Horat.  Sal-  »•  7-  76.  pronounced,  ,"  I  say  that  this 
"  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans."  Whereupon 
the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle,  (which 
was  called  VERTIGO.  Pers.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  a 
blow  on  the  cheek,  (aidpa,  Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  muiio  majo- 
maUpe.mfcum  vaieunt.  Liberty  is  sold,  &c.  Phiedr.  ii,  j.sa.) 
let  him  go,  ft  manu  emitieiaij  signifying,  that  leave  was  grant, 
ed'him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave 
was  struck,  was  called  VINDICTA,  as  some  think,  from 
Vindiciui  or  VintUx,  a  stave  of  the  f^UeUii,  who  informed  the 
•tenate  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and 
Others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
first  freed  in  this  manner,  liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also  perhaps 
yiniScare  in  Hhertalem,  to  free.  Muliek,  modo  ifuam  vindicta 
rtiemt,  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  613. 

3.  PtT  TEST  AMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  e;(press  words, 
^verbis  directtj,)  as  for  example,  Davue  servus  meus  liber 
ESTO :  such  freed  men  were  called  QRCINl  or  Charomlx,  be. 
cause  thev  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allu- 
lion  to  which,  those  unworthy  persons  who  got  admission  into 
the  senate  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called 
SENATORES  ORCINI,  Sw(.  Aug.  ^5.  But  if  the  Testator 
signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request,  (verbis precativisjxhat, 
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RoCO  HEP.EDEM  M£UM,  UTDavUM  MANUMITTAT;  tbebeir 
{k^reijiducioriui)  retained  the  right!  of  patronage. 
JJberty   procured  in  any  of  those  methods  was   calUd 

JUSTA  LlUfcRTAS. 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods; by  letter,  [per  e^tolam :)  among  friends,  (cn^ranicffi,) 
if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  sliive  to  be  free; 
or  by  table,  {per  mensam.)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  bis 
table,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  16.  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to 
eat  with  sUves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  {suhstUia)  vicre 
suigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  tim  iubsetlii  vir,  a  person 
of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaul.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  maay 
other  methods  of  treeing  slaves,  bm  these  did  not  confer 
complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  ihem  from  ser\'i- 
tude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens: 
unless  afterwards  the  vindicla  was  superadded,  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate,  PUn.  Ep.  vti.  16.  &  3a. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  Ireed  slaves  was  the  same; 
ihty  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic. 
pro  Batio,  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius, 
JXonys.  iv.  aa.  &  93.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among 
the  four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  ttv.  Epil.  xx.  But 
afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  proCigaic  persons  being 
freed  by  their  masieis,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citizens, 
various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of  manumitting 
slaves.  NomasterwasaHowediofreeby  his  will  above  a  certain 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  number^he  had ;  but  not  above 
100,  if  be  had  even  20.000,  which  number  some  individuals 
are  said  to  liave  possessed,  Atken.  Deipnosopk.  vi.  so.  Hence 
Seneca  speaks  of  vasla  ipatia  lerrarum  per  vtnclos  coUttda:cifa- 
milJa  bellicoiis  naliombus  major  de  Bencf.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny, 
of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  a  master  needed  a  person  to  tell 
bim  their  names,  (tjomenclalor,)  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Pctronius 
Arbiter,  37,  &  117.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law,  catted 
>£/ia  Sentta,  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  ttte  sake  of  a 
crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in 
tbc  face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  sliould  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain  in  tt>e  state  of 
the  Dedibta,  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the 
advantages  of  Roman  citizens.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  '  The  reason  of 
Ibis  taw  mW  be  gathered  from  Dionys,  iv.  94. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junia  Norhana.  becuise  it  was 
fasted  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanut,  A.  U.  771, 
^  ■  thow 
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(hose  freed  fef  epiit<^dm,  inter  aim'cos,  or  bv  the  otlicr  leal 
solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  koman  citizens, 
but  o[  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
Hence  (hey  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI,  or  simply  LA- 
TINI.  Pdn.  Ep.  %.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of 
liberty,  Sero.  ad  J  'trg.  j£h.  viii.  564.  Ltv.  ntv,  44.  Hence,  /id 
fikum  servum  vocare,  for  ad  lihtrtaltm,  Liv.  ibio.  They  also 
were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  rin^  by  their  master. 
They  then  assumed  a/rirno»Mn,  and  prefixed  the  name  of  their 
patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  Ttdliui  Tiro,  the  freed- 
man  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius  says,  VerUril 
kunc  Domnus ;  momenta  turbinis  exit  MARCUS  Dama,  Sat. 
V.  77,  Hence  Tanquam  kaheas  tria  nomina,  for  timquam  Uber 
sit,  Juvenal,  v.  iso.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person,  by 
whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cc.  Fam.  xiti.  3^,  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  treedmen.  If 
the  patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his 
abilities.  And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  hii  freedman 
when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  riehtt  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron 
succeeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  [ad  lautuaaas) ;  and  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  by  a  law.  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery, 
fr'fT  servilutem  revocavit,)  Suet.  Claud.  3,5.  Libertum,  quiproba- 
tusjueritpatronodelatores iummiiisse,  qMidestatu  ejusfacertnta 
quaitiontm,  servum  patroni  essejussit.  L.  j.  Dig.  de  jure  Patron. 

RIGHTS  of  ROMAIC  CITIZENS,  and  of  the  dif. 
ferent  Inhabitants  of  tite  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

THILE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who* 
'    ever  fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory, 
ebialned  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  tbe  number  of  ciiixens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
touring  suics,  Lv.  i.  ^.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from 
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ibence  10  pun»tmient.  Id.  xxxv.  31.  Tac.  An.  iii.  60.  Even 
vanquished  enemies  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  became 
citizens.  Id  this  manner  the  Freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
hy  Romulus  to  the  Caninemes,  Caaerini,  Antemnales,  Crufiu' 
mim,  and  at  last  alio  to  the  Sabines.  This  example  was  im* 
itated  by  hit  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albani  and 
other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Ijv,  i.  99.  3^.  Likewise 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  the  fteedom  ot  the  city  wu 
eiven  to  a  g[reat  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burn- 
tng  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might 
le  rebuilt  with  more  splendor,  new  citizens  were  axumed 
from  the  Vdenles,  Ckptnatas,  and  Faliici,  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  frranted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were 
called  MUNiCIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES. 
because  they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  [nttnia,  v.  munert 
capere  poterant.)  When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome, they  became  Gives  Incenui,  Gc.  Brut.  75.  deLag. 
ii.  «.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person  might  enjo^ 
the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 
town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Con- 
iulsbip  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city  i^nu* 
vium.  Cic,  pro  Mil.  37.  The  free  town  in  which  one  was  bom 
was  called j»a/ntf  GERMAN  A,f(d/uriffvel/i>ft'.  KoTat:,{^uaexctp. 
tut  etl.)  patriacoMMOU  IS,  dvilatis  vel^Bm.Cic,  dc  Legg.ii.2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
Biorc  valued,  the  Freedom  of  the  city  {jus  dxntatis)  was  more 
fparin^ly  conferred,  and  in  differcnr  degrees,  according  to 
the  different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To 
some  the  right  of  voting,  [jus  suffragit)  was.given,  and  to  ' 
others  not.  The  people  of  Care  were  the  first  Who  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting ;  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  antlpriestj,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls, 
A.  Cell.  XVI.  13.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 
given  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formix, 
Cumx,  and  Sinuessa,  LJv.  viii.  i^,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Acerra,  iind,  17.  and  oF  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting. 
Xtf.viii.  14.  andPrivcrnum,  {Privtrnaks)  c.  si.     Buaeve- 
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ral  cities  of  the  tJemifd  preferred  their  own  laws,  Uv-  ix.  jg. 
In  process  of  time,  this  right  wat  granted  to  ali  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
commiinicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river  Rubicon 
on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  Jower  sea. 
Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togala.  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  iti  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  ciiy ;  but 
ibc  succeeding  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different 
times  granted  it  to  ditferent  cities  and  nations.  At  last 
Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Raman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anci- 
ently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PERfcGRINI,  Cic. 
Of.  i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
J^atiutn,  then  over  luly,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  tha 
world,  the  righu  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed, 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called 
7w  QumHum,  Jfus  Latii,  Jus  Ilalkum,  Jus  Provinciarum  vel 
frevinciale. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public  :  the  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  Quintium,  and  the  latler  Jus  C- 
vilads,  Piin-  £p-  x.  4.  6.  2b.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  us 
there  is  a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I,  PRIfTATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

'T'HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1,  Jus  Liber - 
-^  t^s,  the  right  of  liberty  ;  2  Jus  GentiHtatis  et  Famiitit, 
the  right  of  family  ;  3.  Jus  Connubii,  the  right  of  marria^; 
4.  Jus  Patrium,  theright  of  a  father;  5.  Jus  Domimi  Ligili- 
mi,  the  right  of  legal  propeny  ;  6.  Jus  Testamtnti  et  Haredi- 
latis,  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heritance ;  7.  Jus  TuteU,  the  right  of  tutelage  <m  wardship. 

1.  77«  RIGHT  g/"  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehencd  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 
of  masters,  {dominorum),  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  ty* 

rants. 
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mit,  the  severity  of  magistiates,  the  cruelly  of  creditor*,  and  . 
the  iniolencc  of  more  powerful  citizcDS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarouin,  a  taw  was  nade  by  Brutus, 
that.no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome,  hd4  that  whoever  should 
form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  i\ain  with  im- 
punity.  At  the  same  ttine  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treat- 
B>cnt  of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people;  and  that  the. person  who  appealed  should  in  no 
manner  be  punished,  (ill  the  people  determined  the  matter; 
but  chiefly,  fay  the  assistance  of  their  tribune!. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comilia  Centuri. 
ata,  could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Raniiin  Citizen.  No 
tna^sttaic  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capilaMy. 
l^singleexpression,  "I  am  a  Roman  Citizen,"  checked 
their  severest  decrees,  Cic-  inVerr.  v.  54.  &  57.  &c.  Hence, - 
QUIRITARE  dicilur,  jui  Quiriiiumjidem  cUnans' imploTut, 
Varro  Je  X^t.  Ling-  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.  Liv.  xxix. 
8.  A3s  xxii.  85. 

fly  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  should  be  given  up  (tu/Jicerentur)  to  their  credi- 
tors to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  (combediius  et  neniis,] 
whence  they  were  called  NEXI,  OB.ERATI,  ct  ADDICTI. 
And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen, 

!'et  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more  harsh* 
y  then  even  slaves  themselves,  Ijv.  ii.  83. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  {vine/ex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  [corpus]  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably 
acc<mling  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  {isca- 
h,)  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  Cell.  xx.  i-  Thus 
jerfitf  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  llie  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or 
of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  nr  condemned  person,  Cic. 
Pitt.  ii.  e6.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  Cas.AzBflt. 
Gail,  ii,  33.  Cic.  Inv,  1.45-  andwc/owforthc  purchasers,  ^i- 
con  in  Cic,  Verr,  i.  23.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them 
in  parts  ;  {a  tcco) :  liencc  StcCcres  coller urn  et  bonorum  i.  e.  jti 
proscripios  ocadtbant  et  bona  torum  emebant,  Cic.  Rose.  Am. ap. 
To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons 
or  in  bonds;  that  the  goods  of  (he  debtor,  not  his  person, 
should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Liv.  viii,  28. 

But 
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Bui  the  people  not  utisficd  with  this,  as  it  ditl  not  Tree 
them  from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abo< 
lition  of  debts,  which  they  uied  to  call  NEW  TABLES.  But 
this'was  never  granted  fhem.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is 
expressed,  S^ust  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  tounh  part  of  the  debt 
only  was  paid,  l^olf.ii.  23.  andaifora  j«ferftW,  andai»'£r/iHf 
for  a  Jenariust  or  z;  for  100,  and  s  jo  for  1000.  Julius  Cz- 
sar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  totDcthing  of 
the  same  kind,  dts.  Bell.  Ctv,  iii.  1,     Suet.  Jd.  14. 

a.  The  RIGHT  oj  FAMILY. 

Each  g^s  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  ef- 
fects, Liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same 
f«nily{fl^'"s'>}  failed,  thoseof  the  same ^nii^ni/i/«)succeeded, 
in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother'ssidc  (ccgnali)  of  the 
same  family  {/amilia).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patriciaa 
family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian  to  a  Patrician,  Unless 
by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be  made  at  tlie 
Comitta  Curiata,  Thus  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was 
adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  lie  might  be  created  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  Cic,  Dom,  15.  Alt.  1.  18,  &  19. 


3.    The   RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barba- 
rian, or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  ofthe  people ;  as 
liv  xxxviii.  36.  CO^'^Xj^WJyi est  malrimimtim inter  civesi 
inter  ieTvoniutem,aul  mteT  avium  et  ptrcfrina  conditionis  kom- 
nem,  autsermlis.  non  est  Comubium,  jerfCONTUBERNIUM, 
Boetk.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri,  imer- 
inarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibi- 
ted. But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished,  Liv.  iv.  6.  Af- 
terwards, however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a  Ple- 
beian, shewassaidPd/niMjfnuiCT-fr.and  was  excluded  from  the 
sacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  bv.  x.  a^.  When  anv  wo- 
man married  out  cf  lier  clan,  it  was  called  Genlij  enuptio  t 
which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  have  been  forbidden,  Liv, 
xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c>  will  be  treat- 
ad  of  afterwaids. 
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4.  The  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Rotnaiu,  bad  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when 
isfanu ;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  fpr  many  ^es, 
as  amonv  other  nations,  Cic.dtL^.  in.  6.  Ter  Heaut.  iv.  i. 
Slut.  Oaav,  65.  Cahg.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Saiec.  de  Ben.  iit. 
13,  &c.  and  a  new-lKM'D  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless 
the  Either,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it 
from  the  jp^ound,  [terraUoSistt.)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom; 
henca  tolUrt  fiiiitwt,  to  educate;  vox  tolUre,  to  expose:  But 
even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison, 
Gconrgc,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  alio  put 
ihcm  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved 
it,  SaS.  Cat.  39.  iiv,  li.  41.  viii.  7.  Dioays.  viii.  79.  Hence 
a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge,  or  ma^strate,  by  Seoeca  t 
md  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Sueton.  Ciattd.  i6.  Romulus 
however  at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases, 
Dimtyi.  ii.  1^.  ix.  *z. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con- 
sent; and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  FECU- 
LIUM.  as  of  a  slave,  liv,  ii.  41.  If  be  acquired  it  in  war, 
it  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a 
a  son  not,  unless  sold  thtee  times.  The  power  of  Aie  father 
was  suspended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished,  Iiv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  Itltewise  extended  to 
gnnd'Children,  and  great  grandchildren.  Vone  of  them  be- 
came their  own  masters,  ^^sui  juris,)  till  the  death  of  tbeir  fa- 
ther and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  fnna 
the  power  of  ber  father  under  that  of  her  husband. 


EMANCIPATION  oTid  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority, 
fEMANCIPARE.)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  ibe 
Prgnor,  or  some  magistrate,  [apud  quem  iegis  actio  irat,)  and 
there  sell  him  three  times,  per  ma  et  libram,  as  it  was  term- 
ed, 
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ed,  to  wtoe  friend,  who  was  called  Pater  Fiduciarius,  be- 
cause he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  Loseli  him  back  {reman- 
ttpare)  to  the  tiattiral  father.  There  were  besides  present,  a 
LiBBiPENS,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses,  Ro- 
man citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  an  antatalus,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the  wit- 
nesses by  touching  the  tip  of  their  cars,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  g.  76. 
lu  the  prescnte  ofthese,  the  natural  father  gjve  over  [manci'. 
paial,  t.  e.  manu  tradebat)  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding 
these  words,  M^NCUPO  tibi  HtjNc  filium,  qui  meus  est. 
Then  the  purchaser  holding  a  brazen  coin,  sestertius,]  said, 

HuNChCOHOHINEM  EX  JuKE  QuiRlflUM  MtUM  ESSE  AIO, 
ISQUE  MIHI  EMPTUS  EST   HOC  £RE,  £NEAQU£  LIBRA  ;    and 

having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natu. 
lal  father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in 
the  usual  form.  But  as  by  tbc  principles  uf  the  Roman  law, 
ason,  after  being  manumitted  unce  and  again,  tell  back  into 
the  power  of  his  father ;  the  imaginary  sale  was  ihrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnes- 
ses, or  on  diifercnt  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and 
then  the  purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would 
have  conferred  z  jus palranatus  oa  himself,  sold. him  back 
to  the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  htm  by 
ihcsame  formalities  as  a  slave,  [Libra  el  t^ieUbftatum  tmittebat, 
Liv.vi,  i^.J  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master,  (suijum 
Jaclui  est,)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assem  el  libram,  took  its 
rise  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  used  asset 
of  a  pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  samft 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once,  (unica  manapatio  sufficie- 
hat;')  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a  son, 
3ut. these  formalities,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process 
of  time  came  to  be  thought  trouhiesomc.  Ailiauasius,  there- 
fore, and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  df  emancipation. 
Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  shoulit  be  sufhcient  if  a  father 
showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Empuior^wr  emancipat- 
ing his  son;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  ma- 
gistrate competent,  and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  hia 
son,  signify,  that  he  freed  his  son  from  his.power  by  saying, 
Kl'ncsui  Juris  essepatiok,  mbacoe  manl  mitto. 

When 
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Wbeo  a  man  had  no  children  of  hii  own,  l«st  his  tacred  ' 
rite*  aad  name  ihould  be  lost,  he  might  auume  others  (tX' 
iraKOi)  as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  hJi  own  master,  {iidjurirj  it 
was  called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  theConn^ 
tia  Curiata,  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (per  popu/iro- 
(tUiowmyJ  Gell.  v,  19, 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Prirtor  or  Pre. 
ndent  of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate,  (apud  quen 
Ims  aOio  erat.J  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  rman- 
apatioD.  It  might  be  done  in  any  place,  Svd.  Aug.  64.  The 
aw^ptcd  pasied  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
tht  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Ciccro.makes 
DO  diuioction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls 
fcoth  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 


S.  7S(  RIGHT  e/"  PROPERTY.    . 

Things,  with  respecjt  to  property  among  the  Romani, 
were  variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DI* 
VINE  RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT :  the  former 
were  called  Jdcre^,  fres  ShCKM-J)  as,  altars,  temples,  or  any 
thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  bv  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs:  or  rdigious,  fRELIGIOSvfe;)  as,  SepuUhrts, 
&.C.  or  ixviolaitc,  (SANCT^,  ■■  e.  aligua  sanctione  munita ;) 
as.  ihe  walls  and  gates'of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
(he  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples 
were  rendered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is, 
by  being  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  (consecrata  inaugurala- 
fu.J  Whatever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  atier  un- 
Mplicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  Ix.  30.  x.  ^8,  39.  76*. 
Temples  were  supposed  10  belong  to  thcgods,  and  could  not 
be  the  property  ot  a  private  person.  Thin|s  ceased  to  be 
sacred  by  being  unhallowed,  fexauguralioite,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Anyplace  became  religious  by  interring  adead  body  in  it, 
1.6,  ^4- D.  (fci/m-j.  r«. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  ihcy  were  dedicated 

to  the  infernal  gods,  fDiis  maniius  vcl  in/inj.y  No  sepulchre 

could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pon- 

tiSi;  nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  transferred. 

£  buc 
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but  only  the  ri^t  of  buiymg  in  them,  (/kj  mortuum  infirm' 
di.J  Tlie  wallt  of  citki  were  a.\to  dedicated  by  certain  solemn 
'  ■  ceremoniet,  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,  fiancti,) 
and  could  not  be  niied  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of 
the  pomiSt. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Prifine,  (res  PRO-- 
FAN^:}and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON;  a^ 
the  air,  ruimmf  witter,  the  sea,  and  its  shores,  8tc.  Virg.  jEn. 
vu.  a<9.  Cic.  Rost.  Am.  <6.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be 
the  fuflpeity  of  individuali. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  am)  pub- 
lic, but  most  wrKers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a  whole 
society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  - 
the  use,  were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  ormorcpro- 
perly  RES  PUBLICO,  {<\a.zt\  popuUca,  zdofuio,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  people ;)  as,  theatres,  baths,  highways,  Slc.  And 
those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES,  which  either 
could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  ar,  Ught,  S3c.  Ovid. 
Met,  i,  135--  Ti.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of 
more  than  one;  as,  a  common  wall,  acomnonfieU,  &c.  Com- 
MUNE,  asubst.  is  ptit  forthe  commonwealth,  £iV.  K«rr,  ii.  ^6. 
63.  &  69. '  Herat.  Od.  ii.  ij.  13.  Hence  in  eommum 
conisUre,  prodesse,  conferre,  meluere,  &c.  for  the  public 
good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLIUS ;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered, 
animals  not  claimed,  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hare, 
ditasjacent,  or  an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt 
the  demise  of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  suc- 
cessor. 

Things  were  cither  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  C^sa,  sc. 
et;  i.  e.  Erutaetcasa;  as,  sand,  tools,  stones,  &c.  which 
were  commonly  excepted,  frectpta,}  or  retained  by  the  sel- 
ler, Cic.  Top.  b6.  Orat.  it.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  whTch 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL;  as,  rights,  ser- 
vitwies,  &c.  Tlie  former  Cicero  calls,  Rts,  qua  sunt;, 
the  latter.  Res,  qua  inUlSgunlur,  Topic,  5.  But  otliers, 
perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  thingst 
and  the  latter,  JURA,  rights:  Quinctiiian.  v.  10.  1 1^, 
The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus ; 
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PuUita  priv4ttt  Mfcrmtre,  Mcra  prt^ams.    . 

dc  Art.  PcMt.  396. 
So  Com.  Nqpos,  ttt  vita  Tierviit.  6. 

Private  things  fret  'PRXVAT/E.)  among  the  Romani,  were 
ckher  RES  MANCIPI,  or  N£C  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCiPI  were  thou  tbings  which  might  he  lold 
ud  alienated,  or  the  property  of  tbrai  truitfcned  from  oh 
penon  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  lued  among  Roman  citi* 
KM  only ;  so  that  the  purchater  might  take  them  as  it  were 
witb^  hand  (maiat  capfret);  whence  he  wu  called  MAN* 
C£PS,and  the  thinos  res  MANCIPI,  vel  MaxcSfii,  coniractad  . 
Sir  Mameipa.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  aniwenblo 
Cor  them  to  the  purchuer,  to  secure  the  pouesiloD  fperiailim 
jm£m,  vel  aucton$aUm,  vsl  cvictionem  prtcstaie,  &c.)  Cic.frt 
Mttretta,  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  ivj,  were  thoie  things  which  could  Dot 
hethus  traniferred ;  whence  alto  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  00 
thepurchuer.  Plamt.  Pers,  iv.  3. 55.  &c.  Thut,  mandpium 
■od  usus  arc  distinguiihed :  Vilaqiu  maadpia  nulH  daiur,  in 
property  or  perpetuity,  ermibus  usu,  Lucrct.  iii.  985.  So 
mannpium andJructuj,.C\c.  £pi$[.  Fam..vii.  ag,  ^o. 

The  res  MANCIPI,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
countiy  within  luly ;  (Pradia  uriana  et  ruslicaim  saioIiaHce.-J 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or-  place  had  obtained  the^Ki 
ItaStMiK.  Other  iarmi  in  the  provinces  were  called  jtcjiwi 
ones,  not  pr^Jia:  and  because  proprietors  gave  iti  an  K« 
count  of  their  families  and  foriunes  to  the  censors,  they  were 
called  Prmdta  ceitsid  censenda,  Cic.  pro  FUcc.  32.— mi. 
Slaves.— 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck; 
(d»rsa  vtiferwce-domitit)  as,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  mules  i  but 
not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as,  eliphcails,  camds.-^ 
4.  Pearls  (margaritte),  Pliri.  ix.  35.  s.  60.—^.^.  The  righttof 
country  ivnu,  called  seTviludts,  (SERVITUTES,)  uipittn. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were,—!.  The 
rigV  of  goir>g  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  [ITER! ; 
—a.  Of  driving  a  beait,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS;) 
—.3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA); — 4.  Of  cacrying 
water,  (AaU£3)UCTUSJ ;  cither  by  canals  or  leadca 
pipes,  (per  comUs^  v.  fistulas  pliimieas,)  Vitruv.  viii.  7.—  ' 
The  breadth  of  a  uo,  when  str^ught,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a 
turn,  {ia  a^raamm  v.  inJUxu.)  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of 
an  mctui^  fotir  feet;  but  the  breadth  oC  ao  Utr'»  unccnain. 
£•  1r« 
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To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
(aqnte  hauitusj;  the  driving  oF  canle  to  water,  fpecoris  ad 
aquam  afipulsui) :  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  hme,  (col- 
as eoqueiiJtt,)  and  'of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servirude,  were 
called  PR^DIA  LIBERA,  ofilimojurt  v.  cemdttione  optima.' 
those  which  were,  (gua  servieiant.servitfUem  Jebeiani,  vel 
lerviluH  erant  einoxta.)  PRiEDlA  SERVA.  Oc.  m  Ruii. 
iii.  £. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRjEDIA  URBANA. 
and  were  reckoned  rfj  maacipi,  only  by  accession  (THrr^n- 
i/t;}  for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI;  but 
usually  buildings  in  the  city  were  called  y£tUs,  in  the  coun- 
try f^i//tf>  A  place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called 
AR£A,  in  the  country  ACER.  A  field  with  ouildings  was 
properly  called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Pr^dia  urbana,  were, — i.  Senitus 
ONERIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the 
house  of  another  by  his  pillar  or  wall  ; — S.  Servitus  TIGNI 
JMMITTENDI,  when  ane  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour 
to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  lignum 
among  lawyers  signified  all  kind  of  materials  for  buUd> 
ing. 

Anciently  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS,  (Feitas,)  or  ANGIPOR- 
TUS  vel  -tint,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  some- 
titnes  not,  Ter.  Adelph.-  iv,  a.  gg.  For  when  Rome  came  to 
be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  be- 
tween some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building 
houses  distinct  from  one  another,  Tadt.  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses,  whiHi  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  iNSUL^t,  Feslus.  Some- 
times domus  and.inJtuW  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  & 
38.  wliere  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great, 
an^  insula  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this 
was  not  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as.  Insula  Qodii,  Lu- 
culii,  8cc.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  [kospitia]  or 
iiouses  to  be  let,  {/EUes  menede  tocanJ^,  vel  domus  conduc- 
titia.)  were  called  insula,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  /»• 
guiiuii^  or  hsalani;  jvhtch  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  guard  the  gena  of  each  -insula.  The 
proprietors 
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proprietors  of  the Jnsula  were  called  DOMINI  insularum. 
Suet.  ytd.  41.  Tih.  48.  vcl  PRiCDioRUM,  Pliit.  Ep.  x.  44t45- 
and  their  agents  procxratores  imularum.  For  want  of  room 
in  the  city,  they  were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by 
stories,  {can^naliimbus  v,  iabulatis),  which  were  occupied  by 
different  families,  and  at  agreatrenr,  Jvvejiat.  iii.  166.  The 
upmost  stories  or  nrrels  were  caHcd  canaculn.  He  who 
icnted  (mercede  conducebal)  an  insula,  or  any  pan  of  it,  was 
called  tnqMUnus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls  Ci- 
cero, Liqv^inus  ciiAi  utHs  Roma,  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,— 3.  Servilus  STILUCIDII  ET  FLUi 
MINIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which 
fell  from  his  house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neigl^ur; 
or  to  receive  the  water  whicn  felt  from  his  neighbour's  house 
into  his  area. — 4.  Strvilus  CLOACi£,  the  right  of  conveying 
a  private  common  shore  through  the  property  of  a  neighbour, 
inlothe  Goaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin. — j.  Servitus  NON 
ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereb>;  one  was  bound  not  to 
raise  his  house  above  v  certain  height ;  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of 
houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus  to  70  feet,  Sfrai. 
V.  p.  i6«.  Stut.  Aug.  8g.  Tadl.  Ann.  xv.  43. — There  was 
also  a  servitude,  that  one  ahould  not  make  new  windows  in  hik 
wall;  LuMiNA  UTi  NUNC  SUN T.iTA  ^\nT ,  C'c . dt  Oral.  i.  39- 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  ra 
laajicipi,  and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 

MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTy.  "      ■ 

The  tiansferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mandpi, 
(ABALIENATIO,  vel  translatio  dominii,  v.  proprieiatis, )ynis 
made  by  a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANGI- 
PIUM,  {Gc.  Off.  iii.  16.  de  Orat.  i.  39.}  in  which  the  same 
formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipatinga  son,  only  that 
it  was  done  but  on^.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  aluri 
arxu.  Topic.  j.J.  s8.  thus.  Dare  mandfno,  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel 
l^e  mandfm,  to  convey  the  propeirty  of  a  thing  in  that  man- 
ner; accipere,  torecelveit,  PlaiU.Curc.'w.  2,8.  Tn'n.  ii.  4, 
(9.  yurat,~~se  fore  maadpii  lempus  m  omne  tui,  devoted  to 
you,  Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  j.  39.  Sui  mandpii  eise,  to  be  one's  own 
master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one,  Ctc.  ad 
Br¥t,  i£.     So  maneipare_agrum  a&cui,  to  ui\  an  estate  to  any 

one, 
6 
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one,  PSn-  Ef'  vii.  ift.  emanap*Tt  fvnJos,  to  divctt  one'i 
•elf  of  the  propcrtv,  and  conyey  it  to  another,  Id.  x.  3 . 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nextim  or  -tii,  at  of 
the  siine  import;  pro  Murm.  s.  jfrro  fUcc.  gs.  C^dn,  16, 
but  somctiines  bediUiDguJshei  them;  af.  lUHaruip.y.  where 
mahdputM  impliei  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the 
risht  of  obiigBtion,  at  wbun  on«  receive*  any  thing  by  way 
of  a  pledge.  Thus  a  creditor  had  bis  iniolvent  debiorywrc 
.  Me$i,  but  not  jure  naadpii,  as  he  posseued  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring;  legal  proper* 
ty ;  as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Gc.Top.5, 
Wien  2  person  gave  up  his  eSbcts  to  any  one  before  the  pre 
tor  or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  per. 
son  who  claimed  them,  (m»di<:anti  a3iit(xliat);  which  chiefly 
took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  wben  they  were  insol- 
vent, gave  up  their  goods  [ji^ffa  cedehant)  to  their  creditors. 

a.  USUCAPTiO  vel  USUCAPIO.  Cc,  C^cin,  26.  Ugg. 
i.  S).  and  also  uiut  aHderitas,  when  one  obtaiiKd  the  property 
ef  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  inter- 
ruption, according.to  the  taw  of  the  twelve  tables;  fo/ two 
years,  if  it  was  a  tarn  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the 
ibinE  was  moveable;  Ut  ususAUCTURItAl,  '\.t^jui  dondmi„ 
fuad  usu  paraiur,  fitnoi  biENnium,  caterarum  r£R{jm 
ANNUS  USUI  ESSET,  P&H.Ep.v.  1.  But tbis  took  placc only 
tmong  citirens.  For  Adversus  itosTEM,  i.  cptrtgnnitni,  s.- 
TERNA  AUCTORITAS  ERAT;  sc.  d/ifu^'iu  rs,  Cic,On.  i.i2.i.  e. 
rejsen^er  xnndican  pottrai  a  peregnno,  it  nanquam  usu  capi. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  Nihil  mortales  a  diis  ujucapere possatU.  If 
there  was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called 
USURP ATIO,  which,  in  country  farms  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  [surculo  defringendo^ 
Cie.  de  Oral.  iii.  iS.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  nf. 
cessary  IC)  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the  pi-ovinccs, 
namely  ten  years  among  thole  who  were  present,  and  twenty 
years  among  those  who  were  absem.  Sometimes  a  length  of  ~ 
time  was  requi'red  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  method 
~  of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called  LONGA 
POSSES&IONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGvE  POSSESSIONIS 
PRiEROGATIVA,  vel  PR^SCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purcbanng  captives  in 
war, 'who  were  sold  with  chapleta  on  their  beads,     Seie  p.  gfi* 

4.  AUCTIO,  whei^eby  things  were  expoaed  to  public  sale, 
(hoita,  V.  vodprMCom^  ai^dw^aiar^  when  ■  aptar  bdog^et 
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Up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {pracont  prctitm 
pTodamante,).t\tz  mvinrate  who  vaa  present  adjudged  thept 
(aMtehat)  to  the  higlieii  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  i\.  ab.  Thepcr- 
too  who  b»de,  held  up  his  finger,  {digirum  iplletat,)  Cic.  Verx. 
i.S4,  iHgitolidtuseU,  ill.  li. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  teems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things 
which  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  inanner.  Hence 
hasta  is  put  for  a  public  sale,  and  tai  hast&vemre,  to  bepub- 
liclv  told. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction. 
Died  to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  {apracone 
pr^dicari,  v.  conclajnari,]  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  04.  or  in  writ- 
ing,  tubals  proscribi,)  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.ProicribebaittT, 
K.  Jffmus  seu  quis  emere,  sea  conduces  vtllet,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  E7. 
jEdes  vetuUfs  i/ucriiit  bletis,  Piaut.  Trin.  i.  a.  131.  Hence  (n. 
ifda  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  ib, — Tabulam  pjoicribere,  for 
tvclicmem  censtituere;  proscriierc  domum  v.futulum,  to  adver- 
tise for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus  adver- 
tised, were  said  ^nt^re,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods, 
bona  snspensa  I  because  the  iAiextMtmemiJibeUus  \.tabella) 
was  affixed  to  a^illar  {pUa  v.  columna],  in  some  public  place, 
Satec,  de  Benef.  iv.  la.  So  tabula!  auPionarias  prtferrey. 
laiulam,  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  so,  adiabulam 
adase,  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Qidnct.  6.  Thus  also  tub 
titulam  noitros  mint  aaara  lares,  i.  e.  domum,  forced  me  to 
expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Rented.  Amor  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  madt  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  &  con- 
Ira  Rult.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auc- 
tions were  made,  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA).  to  which 
Jovenal  is  thouglic  to  altndc.  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker 
{arvenlarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was 
bioaen,.  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down^  the 
price, or  gave  security  for  it,  Gc.pro  Casin.6.  Qainctil.  xi.  ». 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  [auctio  prefirebatur,)  Cic. 
adAtticum,  xiii.  is. 

The  "aellcr  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendereauc- 
lioaem,  Cic.  pro  Quint.  5,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general, 
when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vendere 
seclionem,  Cics.  de  Bell.  Gail.  ii.  gg.  Th«riffhiof  property 
conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORITAS ;  and 
if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo  auctori  emere, 
to  buy  ^om  a  person  who  had  not  a  right  to  sell,  Cic,  in  Ferr. 
V.  2S.    Plattt,  Cure.  h.  2,  la. 

5-ADt. 
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5.  ADJUpiCATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  !a 
three  cases ;  infamlia  herciscunda,  vei  ercto  ciunao,  i.  e.  harc- 
ditaie  dimdaida,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heiis, 
Cic.  Orat.  i.  j8.  Cacin.  g.  in  communi  dividendo,  in  dividing 
a  joint  stock  among  partners,  Cic,  Ep.  vii.  is.  injinibui  re- 
^undis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  l-tgg- 
1.31.  when  the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the 
beiis,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate 
property;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  ap  [loin  ted  in  settline 
bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said 
to  be  adjudged  (adjudican)  to  a  person,  which  ne  obtained 
by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
cause,  were  called  MUNERA-j  as  from  a  client  or  freedmaq 
to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter,  PAarm. 
i>  1  ■  1 3.  Those  things  which  were  given  without  any  obligation, 
were  called  DONA;  but  tliese  words  are  often  confounded, 

At  first  presents  wers  but  rarely  given  amongihc  Ramans; 
but  afterivards,  upon  the  increase-of  luxury,  they  became 
very  frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  pre- 
sents to  [beir  patrons,  Piin.  Ep.  v.  t^.  slaves  to  their  masters, 
citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions;  particur 
larly  on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRENj^  ;  at  the 
feasts  oE  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHOr 
RETA;  to  guests,  XENIA;  onbirlh-days,  at  marriages,  &c. 
Plin.S  Martial. pajfim. 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  abovCr 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  (arro- 
galione,)  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DO. 
MIJJIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  K.juito  et  Hgi'liw:  Qt]\er  things 
were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors  of  them  were 
called  EONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so  good  as  that -of 
the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  ppiimo  iure  po^dere  di. 
cehanlur,  who  were  secure  against  law  siiits.  But  Justiniai) 
abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  Jiad  tiie  u^  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but 
not  the  power  or  propeny  of  alienating,  it  was,  called  USUS- 
FRUCTUS,  either  in  one  word;  thus,  Usumfruclum  out' 
nium  ionOTum  suorunt  djtnma  legal,  ui  Jrueretur  una  fum 
^lio.  Cie.  Caesin,  4.  or  in  two;  as  Usui  mm  ejus  et/ruc(uj 
fundi  Uslamtnto  virifiieral  C^sennia,  lb,  7.  and  ih«  person 
t^RUCTUARIUS,  or  USUERUCTUARIUS. 

Q.The 
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6.     Ue  RIGHT  of  TESTAMENT  md  INHERIT- 
ANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  [smjurit]  could  makeawi]!, 
or  be  witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  amy  thing  by  tesu- 
ment,  Ctc.  pro  Arch.  5.  Dom.  32. 

Aociently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comtia 
Curiato,  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calata^ 
Gcll.  XV.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
r  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his 


fellow- soldiers  without  writing,  he  named  bis  tieir,  [nancu- 
pavit,)  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  53.  So  infrocinctu 
<armnafacta,  written  by  Ovid  at  To^,  where  he  was  ia 
continual  danger  of  an  aitacit  from  the  Geta^  Ponl.  i.  8.  10. 
But  the  usual  metbodof  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  i£S  £T  LIBRAM„ 
tx ptr  fanaUix  empiUonem,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five 
witnesses,  a  /iiripens  and  an  aniesiatus,  the  testator,  by  an 
imaginary  sale,  disposed  oF.his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who 
was  called  FAMILI^  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as 
some  have  thought.  Suet.  Ner.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the 
take  of  form,  (£cis  causd.)  that  the  testator  might  seem  to' 
faave  alienated  his  effects  in  bis  lifetime.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILI^  MANCIPATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due 
form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said, 
HXC,  OTI  IN  HIS  TABpLlS  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA  DO, 
ITALEG0,1TATEST0R,ITA(2UEV03,QU1RITES,  TESTIMONIUM 

PRiEBiTOTE.  Upon  whi.ch,  as  was  usual  in  like  cases. he  gently 
touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses ;  (auricula  iacia  an- 
Ustaiaiur,  quod  in  ima  aure  memorite  locus  eral.  Plin.  xi.  4,5.) 
this  act  was  called  NtlNCUPATIO  TESTAMENTI,  Pltn. 
^.viii.  18.  HcTicemi^cuparehartdeaijfoTnominare.scriiere, 
otjacere.  Suet.  &  Plin,  passim.  But  sometimes  this  word 
signifies  to  name  one's  heir  viva  voce,  without  writing ;  as 
f^racejust  before  his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus. 
Forthe  above-mentioned  forraaliiies  were  not  always  observed, 
especially  in  later  limes.  It  wag  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  sub- 
scfibed  bii  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce,  before  seven 
witnesses. 
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witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seemi  to  have  prevailed 
anciently,  Cic.  VeTT,  i.  45.  whence  an  edict  about  that  mauer 
is  called  fay  Cicero,  Vttus  et  Trans laticium,  as  being 
nsual,  lb.  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
bind,  in  which  case  it  was  called  hologrSpkum.  Sometimes  it 
was  wriiien  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  P^n.  Kpiit.  vi.  86. 
Thus  the  testament  of  AogQstiis  was  partly  wrftten  by  himself, 
and  partly  by  two  of  his  [rcedmen,  Suei.Aiig.  iob.  Lawyers 
were  u5u;illy  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Cac.  de 
Oral.  ii.  6.  Suei.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudi- 
us, or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testament  (called  by 
lawyers  testamenlanui),  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for 
himself,  Suel.  Ner.  tj.  When  a  testament  was  written  by 
another,  the  lesiator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and 
lead  it  over,  (se  id  dictaese  et  recocnovisie.)  Testa- 
Hi^nts  were  usually  written  on  tablet  covered  over  with  wax, 
because  m  ihcm  a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wish- 
cdtu  alter, ^HiKf/iAoK.  it. 3.31.  HenceCt^KJ^isputforin^uAr 
ttralx  or  tabula  Ifitamenii,  Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  ccra,  for 
prima  pars  tabulx,  ilie  (iist  part  of  the  will,  Herat.  Sal.  ii, 
5.  53.  aud  CF.KA  EXTREMA,  Of  IBM,  foT  the  Isst  pan,  Cic. 
rerr.  i.  36-^'"''  yuvatal.  83.  But  testaments  were  called 
Tabu  I-M.,  aJtIiough  wriiicn  on  paper  or  parchment,  Vlpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
BBuaily  by  ihe  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings. 
fsigms  eoTum  obsignebanlur,)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  ij,  &  14.  aJod 
also  with  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Alt.  vii.  s.  Saet.  Tib.  c.  ull. 
Plin,  Ep.  \x.  1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nee  mea  svbjnlS  convicla  est  ge^ma  tdbeOa  meajatem 
hats  impoiuust  netam.  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  con- 
victed of  hiiving  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  teal,  to  the  thread  on  a 
forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  Ii  was  ordained 
thai  the  thread  should  be  Thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and 
sealed,  Saet.  Ntr.  i-j. 

■The  teslatOT  miglit  uns*^l  (rwyflare)  hit  will,  if  he  wished 
to  aher  or  revise  it,  [mulare  vel  recogaoscere.)  Sometimes  he 
C4ncelled  it  altogether;  sometimes  tie  only  erased  [inducebal 
V.  drUbat]  one  or  two  names. 

Tcstaraenis,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written 
in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid,  Vipian. 
fra<;m.  xxv.  c>. 

'I'herc  used  to  be  several  co|Hei  of  the  same  testatoent. 

Thus 
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Thus  Tiberius  lu^e  twoc^ies  of  his  will,  the  one  writtea  by 
himself,  aiul  the  other  by  one  of  hij  freedmen,  ^utt.  Tii.  c.  vltt 
Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  or  ia  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  {apud 
jEJUuun.)  Tbut  Julivs  Cxsar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  hit 
tcsument  to  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Vi^ns,  Siut.  yd.  8g. 

In  the  first  pait  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  beirs  were  written 
tbu :  TiTios  MiHi  HiRE5  ESTo,  ji*  V.  tiit :  or  thus,  Tiri- 
vu  HfReDBMEGSEjUBEo,  vclncAi;  Aio,lueredtm/aao,scri' 
ba,  ittSlituo.  If  there  were  several  hein,  their  diSerent  portions 
were  marked.  If  a  person  had  do  children  of  his  own,  he 
asaoned  others,  not  only  to  iaherit  his  fortune,  but  also  xa 
bear  his  name,  [noaaa  luum  Jirre,)  as  Julius  Cxsar  Hi 
Aogusius,  Uufamtiam  nomenqm  adoftaxat,  adsdvit.  Suet. 
Aisuw^ai,  Plin.) 

If  the  beir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  ^miitu^)  did 
tut  chuse  to  accept,  (kxreiliiaiem  atare,  v.  amtre  aolleatf) 
at  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  n 
their  room,  called  H^REDES  SECUNDI ;  Mcwub  low  v. 
pvdu  jcripH  V.  sttkiiituti,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  il.  -Horat.  Sat. 
u-  6-  45    Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  [respaUua)  could  neither  inherit  an 
estate,  nor  receive  a  legacy,  PHn.  Zp.  v.  7.  but  this  was  after- 
wards  changed, 

A  man  migfil  disinherit  fexhitrtJareJ  his  own  cluldren,  on* 
or  all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleaicd 
to  be  hi;  heirs ;  thus,  Titius  viLius  MEUSZxUi&REs  esto, 
i%]),  £p.  V.  1.  Hence  Jmitaal.  Sat.  10  Codice,  savo  h^rakt 
vdatesasiuti.  'Soractimes  the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i,e.causa 
exkintJatioms,)  was  added  Cc.  pro  Cuunl.  48.  QmnctiUan.  vii. 
4. 40.  Jed.  fl.  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called  INOFFI- 
CIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action  for  resciod- 
itw  k,  it  was  said  to  be  doaK  per  ^Mcrdamit^OiXicio&i, 

Sometimes  a  inaa  left  his  fortune  in  trust  {Jlda  commiiieiai) 
to  a  friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should 
nve  it  up  (ut  restilueret  v.  redderet)  to  sgme  person  9r  persons. 
Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate, 
or  any  one  thin^  as,  a  farm,  &c.  was  called  FIDEICOM- 
MISSUM,  »  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  -thus  lefr, 
was  called  Hi£RES  FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might  either  be 
9  citixen  or  a  foreigner,  1.  8.  §.  4.  D.  de  acceptii. 

A  renament  of  diis  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re« 
Qucft  or  intFca^,  fvcrMs  prteativit ;).  thus,  RoGO,  feto, 

VOLO, 
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VOLO.  MANDO,  F1D£I  TOX.  COUUlTTO.Ter.  4nd.  u.  5.  and  not 
by  way  of  comiDaDd,  fveriii  imperativisj  as  all  testaments 
were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 
'  In  the  last  pan  of  the  wilt,  fin  tabulis  secundis,)  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legacies  flrgiUaJ  left  to  lega- 
tees, ftegatariis,J  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  Thus, 
Tutor.  ESTo,  vcl  tutores  sunto:  tutorem.  v.  -es  do, 
Oc:  Ep.  xiii.  61.  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection 
the  testator  recommended  bis  children,  Oind.  Trisl,  iii. 
EUg.  ,4. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  fallowing  names, — 1.  F^r  VlN- 
DICATIONEM;  thus.  Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  sumi- 
TO,  V.  HABETO,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  j£n.  v.  533.  This 
form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic. 
pro  MuTon.  12.— 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM  :  thus,  H^res, 
MEUS  DAMNAS  ESTO  DABE,  &c.  Let  my  heir  be  bound.  Sec. 
Qidnctil.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By 
this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  karedem,  to  hind  hts 
faeir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis,  Virgil  JEn.  t.  8a.  Civitas 
damnala  voii.  bound  to  perform,  liv.  v.  cj.  But  it  was 
otherwiseexpresscd  thus,  HfRES  MEUS  DATO,FAC1TO;H£RE* 
DEM  MEUM  darCjubeo. — 3.  SINENDI  modo;  thus  Hares    ' 

MEUS  SINltO,  vel DAMNAS  ESTO  81NERE  LuCIUmTiTIUM  SU- 
MERE  ILLAM  REM,  V.  SIBI  HABERE. — 4.  PcT  PR^CEPTIO- 

NEM;  thus  L.  Titius  illam  rem  PR£CiriTO,  e  medio,  xfel 
£  MEDIA  H.£REOITATC  SUMITO,  SIBIQUB  HABETO,  vcl  Prxd- 
piat,  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person,  which  he 
was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or  when  any 
thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs  besides  hic 
own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ./£n.  ix.  271.  Hence 
Pfl«CiPERE,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others  j  and  PR£CEP- 
Tio.  a-  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the 
fortune  of  the  decease,  PUn,  Ep.  v,  y.  as  certain  creditors 
bad  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. 
priviUgium  quo  caterts  creditoribus  pntponantur,]  Id.  x.  109, 
110. 

-  When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CO- 
DICILLI.  They  were  expreffed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad. 
dressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  (adjiddcom- 
misarioi.J  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  con&rned  by 
the  teitsment,  Pkn.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After  the  death  of  tbe  testator,  bis  will  was  opened,  Horaf. 

Ep. 
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Ep.  i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  («- 
ramagnatoniuj,)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  Tib.  S3.  And 
if  they  were  ahsent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  laken.in 
presence  ofother  resectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  testa> 
ment  was  laid  up  in  the  pubic  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were 
lost  another  might  be  taken  front  it.  {esset  ande  peb  firnitt). 
Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe 
on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left.  Sat.  ii.  3. 84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament 
of  a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  be  jpasaed  over,  Gc.  pro  Domo,  tg,  &  3s.  pro  Sext,  58. 
PIdl.  II.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  cenain  time,  in  60  or  loo 
days  at  most,  Gc.  ad  Ait.  x.'m.  46.  de  Oral.  i.  sa.  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
79.  Thi«  act  was  called  H^REDITATISCRETIO.  {Ltres 
out  cofutitmt ie  kteredem  esse  dicitur  cernere,  Varr.  L.L.vi. 
(.)  and  was  performed  before  witnesses  in  these  words :  Cum 

UE  MjEVIUS  Hi£H£DEM    INSTITUERIT,   EAM  H£REDITATEI>( 

CEKHO  ADEOQUE.  After  saying  which,  [dictis  cretioms  verbis,) 
the  heir  was  said  Hareditatem  aoisse.  But  when  this  , 
formality  ^Cretioms  solemnitas)  was  not  required,  one 
became  heir  by  acting  as  such,  {pro  Mrede  ee  cerendo,  vcl 
CESTiONE,)  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the 
idemii  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called 
4rrai;!j  ASCENDENTES ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children 
or  grandchiMren,  DESCENDENtES ;  if  brothers  or  sisters, 
COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will,  (in/fj/n/xr,}  his  goods 
devolved  on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children,  failing 
them  to  hit  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  [agnatis,)  and 
failing.them  to  those  of  the  same  gens  {gentilibus).  At  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who  died 
intestate,  Pkn.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  part* 
called  tmcitt.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  kttres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  karet  ex  semisse,  ex  triente, 
dadrante,  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts;  the  h.ilf  SE- 
MUNCIA,  the  thirdDUELLA,  or  hna:  sextuU,  the  foimh 
SICILICUM,  V. -Kj,  the  sijtih  SEXTUUV, Cicpro (Uedn,  $, 

j.Vu 
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7.    The  RIGHT  ef  TUtELAGE  «■  WARDSHIP. 

Ant  fether  of  a  ftmily  might  leave  wbon  h«  pleased  a* 
nartfuns  {tuUns)  10  his  cRildrcn,  Ziv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died 
intestate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearew  relaiicn 
W  the  fathn-'s  side.  Hence  it  was  catted  TUTELA  LEGI- 
TlMA.     "niis  )aw  is  ^nently  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it 

Sre  occason  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards,  fpv^lli,J 
orat.  Sat.  ii.  ^.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  g8.  , 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by 
the  prxtor;  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
by  the  McUiaa  law,  made  A,  U.  ^43.  But  this  law  was  after- 
wards changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact  any 
private  business  oF  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Xii/.xxxiv,  x.Cic.Flacc. 
34'  -^  Z5'  ^^^  **  hi'ilMi^d  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  gvardiaa 
to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  4t  leave  her  10  the  choice  of 
her  own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  in.  Women,  however,  seera 
sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Uv.  xxxix.  9. 

Ifany  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded hit  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  {jadiaun 
tatda,)  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.    Orat.  i.  36.  Ciecin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  secut 
rity  {satisdare)  forthcirproper  conduct,  (REM  PUPILLI  FORE 
SALVAM.)  Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded.  Suet.  Galb,  g. 


II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 


T 


'HESE  were  Jus  Census,  Milititt,  Tribulorum,  Suffragii, 
Honorum,etSacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CEKSUS.    The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  tb« 
ceiuor's  books. '   This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

11.  JUS 
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n.  JUS  MILITI£.  The  right  of  lervmg  in  the  arm^. 
At  Gnt  none  but  citizens  were  enlitied,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  class.  But  in  after  timet  this  was  altered  ;  and 
under  the  emperors  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  luly 
and  the  provmces,  but  alto  at  last  from  barbarous  nation*, 
Zasm.  IT.  3«.  &  3i> 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributom  properly  wat 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  the  iriocs  in  proportion  to  th« 
valuation  of  his  estate,  (pro  pertione  census).  Money  publicly 
exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  olher  manner,  waf 
called  VECTIGAL,  f^arro.  de  hng.  Lai.  iv.  36.  But  these 
words  ire  not  al^yays  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute;  one  imposed  equally 
oa  each  person,  fin  capita,)  which  took  place  under  the  first 
fcinn,  Dtenys,  iv,  43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of 
(heir estate :  (ex  censuj,  Liv.  i.43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8. 19. 
and  ihifd  which  was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  ^nd  therefore  depending  on  a  rule,  (teme- 
ranttm,  Feftus.}  It  was  in  many  instances  alto  volunUry, 
liv,  xxvi.  36,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the 
treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
lime  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  umil  the  ytar  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served 
at  their  own  expencc;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contri. 
bote  annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  IJv.  iv.  39,  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tfibutes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 
Paullus  £mi)ius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Qc.  Offic.  ii. 
ss.  and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to 
Plutarch,  down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Fausa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds, 
PoTtoriun,  Decurme,  and  Scrifitura. 

t.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods 
imported  anJ exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  . 
PORTITORES;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where 
every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll. 

Digest. 
-1 
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Digest.  Vid.  Cas.  B.  G.  1.  18.  et.  HI.  1.  The^rtoria  were 
remitted  A.  U.  69B,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed  ovM- 
Mithridates.  Dio,  ^7'  ji-  Ctc  Atl.  it.  16.  but  were  afterwards 
inpoKd  on  forcij;n  merchandise  by  Czsar,  Suel.  Jul,  43. 

8.  DECUMjE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  thoiie 
who  tilled  the  public  lands,  cither  in  Italy  or  without  it. 
Those  who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  D£CUMANI,  and 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers 
general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way 
of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Vcrr.  it.  13.  iii. 
8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  called 
DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6.  But  these  lauds  were 
all  sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  dificrent  times, 
and  the  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Cxsar,  SuH.  JuL  s.  Cic. 
AtU  16. 

3.  SCR.IPTUR  A  was  the  tax  paid  Irom  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wiehed  to  feed  their  cattle 
there,  subscribed  their  names  before  (he  farmer  of  them, 
(coram pecuario  vel  scripiuario,)  Varrro  de  Re  Rustics,  ii.  e. 
16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast;  Feitusin&ai.\tT\3K- 
itius  Acer,  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-Jands,  {in 
^gris  decumanis,)  Cic.  Vcrr.  iii.  53.  Plaut.  True.  1.  s.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  tbe  censors  at  Rome, 
{locabanlur  sub  kasia]  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
them  irediitubant  v.  conduaiant]  were  called  PUBLICANI 
or  MANCIPES,  Cic.  pro  Dome,  10.  They  also  gave  sec uri' 
ties  to  the  people,  {Pr*des,J  and  had  partners  who  shared 
theprolit;and  loss  with  them,  (Socii.) 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
tbe  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  sould  not 
be  sold  by  private  persolts,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  ihe  public,  Ziu.ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on 
salt  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chieQy  the  latter,  who  hence  got 
the  sirname  of  SaHnator,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  But  this  tax  was 
also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  VL- 
CRSIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
,  who  was  freed,  Cic,  Atl.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of 
the  people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
What  was  lingular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Ijv.  vii. 
16.     Tbe  money  raised  from  this  tax  [amum  vicaimarium) 

used 
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med  to  be  kept  for  the  hit  exigencie*  of  the  ttale,  liv.  xxnu 
so. 

Varioni  other  taxei  were  invented  by  the  emperors;'  as 
tbe  biindredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  {centenma.,  TacJi.  i. 
78.)  the  twenty-fi  fth  of  slaves,  {mgtsima  qmiOa  mandpiorum^ 
and  the  tweotieth  of  inheritant^s,  {mgesvma  h^ereditatttmA  by  - 
Aorastus,  Svet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  Iv.  23.  a  tax  on  eatables,  (tro 
tdtuds,)  by  Caligula,  Sva.  40.  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vcs.' 
pMian,  8tut.  B3.  &c. 

IV.JUS  SUFFRAGII.  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
anenbiiea  of  the  people . 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  officet 
in  the  itate.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistraciet, 
{sacerdoiia  ei  magistratus,')  which  at  first  were  conferred  only 
on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  icyr,  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public 
or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public 
expence ;  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately 
•luerved  at  borne.  The  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  the  public 
bcarth  of  the  city;  the  curiones  with  their  curiaUs  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curia: ;  tbe  priesti  of  each  village  kept 
the  fircj  of  each  village,  {Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Constanline  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship 
of  tbe  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
thote  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the 
coantry,  and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in 
tbe  villages  ;  hence  PAGANS  came  to-be  used  for  Heathens, 
(Mudi,  Gentiles,)  or  for  those  who  were  nol  Christians:  as  an> 
ciently  amone  the  Romans  those  were  called  PAGANI  who 
were  not  soldiers,  Juvenai.  xvi.  ^2,  Suet.  Galb.  1$.  Plin.  Ef. 
vii.  95.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Mffntam,  are  called  PUbes  Urbana  by 
Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  cuy  tribes,  al- 
though they  lived  in  thi  villages  aod  mountains,  proDoma,aS. 

Sxhgens  bad  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  (genti- 
ifta,  tiv.  V.  5E.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the 
beat  of  a  war,  jUv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his 
•wn  honsehold'gods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at 
F  K..me, 
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Rome,  retained  their  municipial  sacred  rites,  and  ibe  colo- 
nics retained  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

'No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  i^culapius  was  publicly 
sen!  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybtle  from  PhryKia>  ^f* 
xxix.  11,  &  13.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign 
rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  senate, 
IXv.'w.  30.  XXV.  I.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperon  alt. 
the  superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome;  ai  the. 
sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Senpis,  and  Aniibis  from  Egypt,  Sec, 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  10  be  madeaci< 
tizen  of  any  other  city,  Gc.  pro  Ctedn.  36.  N'pos  in  vila  At- 
tici,  3-  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Ctc.  pro  Arch.  §• 
And  no  one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will, 
Cic.pro  Dom.  29,  &  ^o.  proCrcn.  33,  If  the  rightsof  a  ci- 
tizen were  ta(ien  from  any  one,  t-iihcr  by  way  of  punishment, 
or  lor  any  other  cause,  some  Bction  always  took  place,  Tfaua 
when  citizens  were  banished,  they  dia  not  expel  them  by 
force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  were 
Forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  {tis  igne  et  aqua  inlerdic- 
lufa  eit,)  which  obliged  ihem  to  n-pair  10  some  foreign  place. 
Aueustus  added  to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called 
DEPORTATIO,  whereby  the  condemned  being  deprived  of 
their  rightsand  fortunes,  wereconveyed  to  a  certain  place.with. 
out  leaving  it  to  their  own  choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  10  any  place,  without  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA* 
TIO.     Thus  Ovid,  Trisi.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citi- 
y.ens.  Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  re- 
covered, as  it  was  called,  jure  pojtliminii,  by  the  right  of  re- 
storationor  return,  Gc.  Top.  8.  deOral.  i.  ^o. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  free- 
dom  of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became 
a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Gc.  pro 
Balb.  12.  Thi<  was  ci[\ed  postliminium,  with  regard  to  his 
own  country,  and  rejeclio  civtlattj  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  li>ss  of  libcnv,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  ^6.jus  liiertatii  »■■, 
nunufufli.  SJIust.  Cat.  37.     Hence  Capitis  minor,  it,  rstipne 
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vd  rtspecfu,  or  capite  dimimttus,  lessened  in  liis  ttate,  or  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  Horal,  Od.  iii.  j.  4a.  The 
lou  of  liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of 
one's  family,  wac  called  dimnutio  capitis  maximat  banish- 
ment, tSminulio  media;  any  change  of  family,  minima.  Digest* 
u.  <le  capite  minutis. 


T 


JUS  LATH, 

'HE  JUS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47.  GV; 
Alt.  xn.  ta>  was  next  to  thcjascivitatis. 

latium  anciently  (Latium  VeHts)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the 
Albans,  Rutuli,  and  £qui.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
llalium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  and  comprehended  the 
Oki,  Aus5nes,  and  Volsci,  PUn.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of 
Latium  were  called  LatINI  Socil,  NOMEN  Latinum,  ET 
Men  Latini  nominis,&c.  Secii  el  Latinum  nomai,  means 
Ibc  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the^ia  civitttis,  and  su- 
poioc  to  tfae^'iM  Itdicum.  But  the  precise  difierence  is  not 
aKcrtained. 

The  I^ins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  iiibjeet  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  prsetor.  They  were  permitted  10 
adopt  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then 
they  were  called  POPULI  FUNDI,  Uc.  pro  Bali.  8.  If 
any  state  did  nn  chusc  it,  it  was  said  ei  legi,  v,  deeaUge 
TUNDUS  FIERI  NOLLS,  i.  c.  auctoT,  suhcriptoT  esse,  V.  eam 
fraiare  et  recipare,  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  inrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
their  votes  about  any  thing,  liv,  xxv.  3.  But  then  they 
were  not  included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the  con- 
suls cbote,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
leave  the  city,  Cic.  Brut.  &6.  which  however  rarely  happened, 
Cic.proSextta,  ij.  .  ■ 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state, 

became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Bell,  Civ.  \\.  p.  ^43.  but 

could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  Ux  Julia  was  made,  Liv. 

viii.  4.  xxiii.  22,  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
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joyinghoooun  wu  mnted  to  those  who  had  continuol  hith- 
fill  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins 
had  done.  The  distimtion,  however,  betwixt  the  juj  Latii 
and  theyu  civiiaiij,  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  firil 
right  of  citizenship,  [fKT  Latiumin  civitatem  ufflifiriA,)  wat  still 
retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186.  t. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  liv.  ii. 
30.  iii.  19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  jirincipal  part  of  its  strength. 
They  someiimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also 
of  the  infantry,  Zi'v.  iii.  aa.  xxi.  17.  U  aiUnpoisim.  But 
they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with 
more  severity  than  Roman  ciiizeni,  being  punished  with 
stripcB,  from  which  citizeni  were  exempted  oy  the  Poniaik 
law,  Sailust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  ucred  rites  in  common  with  Ri>- 
t>an  citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instt' 
tuted  by  Servius  Tullius,  Uv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  tho 
Amphictyines  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  statu  in  Asia  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephcsus,  Dionys.  iv.  %6.\  and  the 
Latin  holy  days  k^t  with  great  solemnity  or  ttte  Alban 
nountain;  lirU  for  one  day,  the  s/th  April,  and  afterwudt 
for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  lacri- 
ficet,  Liv.  xxi.  c.  ult.  xx.  1.  Dionys.  iv.  49.  Besides  these, 
the  latins  had  x:ertain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  psciiKar  to 
iheiiKelves,  which  they  worshipped;  as  Feronia  at  Ten»- 
cina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

TVy  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Fereii' 
tina,  ifv.  i.  50.  which  appear  in  antient  times  to  have  been 
employed  for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From, 
this  convention  all  those  were  excluded  who  did  nu  enjoy 
he  I'lu  Latii. 


JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  aeas, 
■**•  to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was 
called  Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  dlFercnt  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  diSe- 
tent  conditions.  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  samt  state 
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wUidw  LatiHS.  Hiey  enjoyed  their  ownlaws  and  magistTatet, 
and  were  not  subjea  to  the  Roman  Prxtor.  They -were  taxed 
(caui)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certiin  number  of 
soMiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
Ireedon  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  lacrcd  rites. 

After  the  Kcood  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  itatei, 
{or  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
eooditioB  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  jjo;  espe- 
cially the  Brw/tii,  Picenlitn,  and  Lucam,  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public 
slaves,  A.  GtB.  x.  |.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
taken,  loH  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  liv.  xxvi.  ifi. 
But  aftera  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic 
war,  afl  the  Italiaos  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
jt^ing  honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged 
tbese  privileges  (o  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  pany ; 
but  thu  WM  of  short  continuance,  Cic.pro  Domo,  go.  Ai^- 
nstus  niMie  various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the 
Italians  to  be  takeoat  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  oE 
the  comitia.  Sutt.  Aug.  46.  He  also  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  furnishing  soldiers,  HeroMan.u.  11. 

The  distinction  of  xkejus  Latii  and  Itahcum,  however,  still 
continued,  and  these  rignts  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
state*  out  of  luly.  P&n.  iii.  3.  4.  In  consequence  of  whicb, 
bnns  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO. 
as  veil  as  those  in  Italv,  and  were  called  PR^DIA  CENSUl 
CENSENDO,  {^ttouin  cemum  rtferri  peUrant,  utpolt  r(s 
mamdfi,  ftue  venire  tmique  poteraiUjure  civiHy)  Cic.  pro.FIacC' 
g*.  and  said  to  be  m  carport  census,  i.  e.  to  constitute  part  of 
UHI  etfate,  according  to  ihe  valuation  of  which  in  the  censor's 
bookaevny  one  paid  baxes,  Jwotnal.  xvi.  53.  Di'^.  38.  1. 


'THO 
■'■    na 


PROVINCES, 

HOSE  countries  weic  called  Provinces,  which  the  Ro- 
man people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  sent  ftom  Rome,  {qnodeas  previcit,  i.  t.  ante  victt^ 
Fesius.)The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  re^ 
duction  of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  the)r  thought  pro- 
ffx  should  be  pretcribed  to  the  conquered,  wod  tent  com? 
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monly  ten  ambassadori,  with  whose  concurrence  the  general, 
viho  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing,  hv. 
xlv.  17,  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  orjormula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  geneial,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambassadors  determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by 
Jiitn  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  ma^e  by  a  herald, 
Liv.  xlv,  E3.  Cic.in  Verr.  ii.  ig.  Hence,  Injortnulam  socio- 
rum  refern,  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv.  16,  Vrbemfor- 
mula:  sui  juris  focere,  10  hold  in  dependence  or  subiection, 
xxxviii.  9.  I/I  antiqiti Jot mulam  juris  restitui,  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependance  on,  &c.'xxxii.  33.  So 
xxiv.  s6. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  was  Sicily,  GV  V(rr.\i.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  difierent  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. ,  Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and 
to  chuse their  own  magistrates;  others  were  not,  Some  also 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their. territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  {VR.JS.- 
SES,)  Ovid  Pont.  iv.  j.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
loadminister  justice;  together  with  a  quxstor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of 
what  was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  pro- 
vinces were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans 
imposed  on  the  vr.nquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  pointers  ihither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Ck.  in  Verr.  lii.  6.  v.  5. 
The  turtner,  i.  e.  those  v.ho  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were 
called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tnbutarii,  as  Gallia  comala. 
Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIGALES;  whoarethoug^ht 
to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  But 
these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vechgalts  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  tdxes  on  the  public  pastures,  {icriptura),  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  (poriorium).     Sometimes  instead  of 
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(lie  lentil  part,  if  (he  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  wis  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  JUtJ.  xliii,  a  Some- 
times in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  exacted 
above  what  was  due;  but  then  money  was  paid  for  it  to  the 
husbandmen,  Czc.  Verr.  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  calledyru- 
aKTitum  emptum,  alsu  decuraanum,  or  imperatura,  Liv,  xxxvi. 
t.  xjtxvii.  2,  &50.  xlii,  31, 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  a.  men- 
lioos  three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  re. 
gular  or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence, 
and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand  ;  [Omne genus  pernio 
tationis  in  hec  capiie  poiitum  est,  cano.ms,  quoa  debereiur i 
oBLATiONis,  qaod  opus  esset;  et  [ndictidni.4^,  quod  impe- 
rarelur.)  In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  ag. 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon 
rnuMENTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each 
province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  Emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  ccnain  number  of  cattle  from  their  tlock,  Copisc, 
iuProb.  15.  And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Si- 
cily, Cic.  Verr,  ii.  7a.  in  Asia,  Gc.  Agrar.  ii.  29,  in  Britain, 
Taat.  vit.  Agric,  31.  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys.  Suet, 
fittll.  14.  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  oneplace  to  another  without  the  permis- 
liou  of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  alsoa  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2|.  on  marble  in  Africa,  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  lllyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia;  and  - 
also  on  salt-pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Ixv.  xlv.  99. 


MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC  et  PR^FECTUR^. 

"Y/fUNICIPIA  were  foreign townswhich obtained  (he right 
-"■*■  of  Roman  citizens.  Ofihesethere  weredifferentkinds. 
Some  possessed  ail  tlie  tights  of  Romin  citizens,  except  such 
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as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Other* 
enjoyed  the  right  ot*  serving  in  ihe  Roman  legion,  (MUNE- 
RA  mijtaria  CAPERE  poterant),  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which 
were  were  called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES  ;  nor  were  they; 
obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it:  {nisi 
TUNDi  FIERI  t^mi^).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate 
states,  {dvitausfaderatti),  rather  than  become  Roman  citizens ; 
as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.pro  Balbo,  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy, 
but  aftervi'ards  we  Jiad  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  menii(«es  eight  in  Batica,  and  thtrteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hiit.  Nat.  iii,  s. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by 
three  commissioners,  (J>er  iriumviros  coionia  dtducendie  agro. 
guedividundo,  Liv.viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  mbre. 
Twenty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the 
Julian  \vtf,IHo.  xxxviii.  1.  The  people  determined  in  what 
manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new 
colony  marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army, 
with  colours  flying,  [subvexiUo.)  The  lands  were  marked  round 
with  a  plough,  and  bis  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one, 
Virg.  jEn.  i.  43^.^.733.  All  which  was  done  after  taking  ^e 
auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices,  Cic.  Phil.  u.  40.  &  4a. 

When  a  city  was  to  b^  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a 
Gabinian  garb,  {Gaiino  cinctu  ornaius,  v.  Gabiao  culiu  in-- 
cinctus,  Liv.  v.  46.  i.  e.  with  his  rc^d  tucked  up,  and  the 
lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  end  brought 
round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast;  so  that  it  girded 
bim,  and  made  the  tdga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow 
and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass, 
marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the 
city;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sa- 
crificed on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed, 
and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where 
they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and 
left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate,  {a  ponando'  ara- 
trum).  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  qalled  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plow,  (ab  Orbe,  vel.  ai 
UBVO,  i,  e.  buri,  sive  aralri  cuniatura,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
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iv.  a.  Fcstai).  The  form  of'  Coundiog  citiei  among  the 
<^e^,  is  described  by  PansanJas^  v.  nj.  who  sayt  that  the 
first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  viii.  38, 

When  a  city  was  soieinnly  destroyed,  the  ptough  wis  also 
drawn  j\o^e{inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat^ 
04.  i.  16.  Heace,  Et  seges,  est,  ubi  Trojafuit,  Ovid.  Her.  i, 
1.  5g.  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on 
tbeground  where  cities  had  stood,  jfudg.  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii.  t«t 
The  wails  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  ia> 
crcd,  but  not  the  gates,  Plid.  Qjust.  96._,Tbe  gates^  however, 
were  Feckoncd  inviolable,  {ioncta). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildinn  bothwilhiq 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POM^llIUM,  (i.e. 
hctts  circa  murttni,  vel  fo^l murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was  like- 
wise held  sacred,  Liv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open 
■pace  without  the  walls,  rlor.  i,  9.  When  the  city  was  en- 
larged, t^iK pomarivm  also  tras  extended;  (hi  consecraiifoiti 
pr^eioKtttr,  Liv.  ibid.J 

These  ceremonies  used  is  building  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,' i^i^. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  Gc.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solennly  kept  the  anniversaiv  of  their  first 
Ktilement,  (diem  naiaiem  cwjUa  religiose  coubanl.)  Cic,  ad 
Attic,  iv.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
J^atins,  and  other  of  Italians,  IJv,  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
Tight!  were  diSerent.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  (he  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Ro^ 
man  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at 
Rome,  M  xxix.  37,  But  most  are  of  opinion,  tljat  the  colo* 
nies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  pf  bearing  othccs  at 
Rome,  from  Dio,  xliii,  39,  &  jo.  The  rights  of  Latin  co- 
lonics were  more  limited;  so  tliat  .Roman  citizens  who  gave 
their  names  to  a  latin  colony,  luJFered  a  diminution  pf  rank^ 
Gc.  pre  Caan.  33.  pro  Domo,  3».  The  Italian  colonies  were 
in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  diSerent  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Cxsar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whole  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and 
ceaturion*  >    but  this  custom  afterwards   fell  into   disuse. 

Tacit. 
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Tadt.  Annal.  xiv.  73.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other 
colonies  were  called  CIVILES.  PLEBEIiE,  or  TOGAT^, 
because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or  as  they  were  afterwards 
named,  FAGANI,  Qr  Privati,  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 
Seep.  65. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
uied  the  laws  prescribed  ihem  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magi- 
strates were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECU- 
RIONES  ;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was  first 
planted,  every  tenth  man  wai  made  a  senator.  The  fortune 
requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decuna,  under  the  emperors,  was  a 
hundred  thousand  i^j'irrAf,  Fhn.  £p.  i.  ic). 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE,  (BtvKn,  consilium)  Plin.  Ep. 
X.  85.  its  members,  BULEUTjE,  li.  115.  the  place  where 
it  met  at  Syracuse,  Bui-euterium,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  ei.  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  ECCLESIA,  Piin.  £^.x.  3.  In  some 
cities,  those  who  were  chosen  into  ihc  senate  by  their  censors, 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,  [honorarium  decunona- 
tus),  ih.  114.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their 
tfwn  inclinations,  ikd.  In  Biihynia,  they  were  subjected  to  re- 
gulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those 
at  Rome,  ib.  83.  1 1  j.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people, 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  ^a,  ^3.  It  was  there  customa- 
ry, upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedi- 
cating any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate,  together 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  company 
a  dole  (sportuld)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  having  the 
appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  (dtamSne)  was  disapproved 
ofbyTrajan,  P/in.  £^.  X.  ny;  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of 
their  interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

FR£FECTUR£,  were  towns  to  which  pncfects  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor,  restas.  Towns  were 
reduced  to  ttus  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Ro- 
mans; as  CaJatia,  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionyi.  iii.  go.  Capua,  Liv. 
xxvi.  16.  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the 
form  of  province*.     Their  private  right  depended  on  the 

edicts, 
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edicts  of  their  prKfecte,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
seiute^  who  imposed  on  ttiem  taxes  and  service  in  war  at 
pleasure.  Some  Pr^eciur^r  however  possessed  greater  pri- 
Tilegn  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
ind  justice  administered,  were  Ciilled  FORA;  as  forum 
AURELIUM,  Cc.  Cat.  i.  5.  Forum  ApPll.  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  10. 
forum  Coritehi,  Jii'>i,  Livii,  ,&c. 

Places  where  assemb !  '■'•>.  were  held,  and  justice  administer- 
ed, were  CONCIUABUl.A.  Iih.  xl.  37. 

AM  other  cities  which  were  zttithet  Muni cipia,Colan7\r,  nor 
Pr^ectura,  were  ca!kd  Conhderate  Statu,  (CIVITATES 
FCEDERATjE).  Iiiese  wtre  quite  free,  Luless  thic  thnr 
owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such 
was  Capua  befoie  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also 
TarentuiD,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Prsenestc. 


FORE  2GNERS. 


A  LL  those  who  were  not  c!liren!<,werc  called  by  the  ancient 
■**  Romans,  foreigners,  (PEREGRINI).  wherever  they  liv- 
ed, whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla 
granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  ail  frecborn  men  in  the  Ro- 
nan  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted  it  also  to 
freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and 
Barbarians,  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  RO- 
MANIA, which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the 
last  province  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until 
Ihe  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D,  i4j3> 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very 
disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they 
enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also 
subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  at  the  plsasuie  of  the  magistrates.  Thus 
M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U. 
688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  ordering  fo- 
reigners to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  1 1  •  Brut.  8.  Si.  Au- 
gustus, SvH.  Aua.  49.  But  afterwards  an  ipimense  number 
«f  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  Sat,  iii.  58. 
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Seneca  ad  Heh.  c.  8-  So  that  the  greatest  piit  of  the  trommoK 
people  conmicd  of  them ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  miiiiA' 
fxcerepieta,  Lucan.  vii.  405, 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  nse  the  Romin  dretf, 
Soet.  Claud.  23.  nor  had  they  the  tight  of  legal  property,  or  of 
making  a  wilh  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either 
reduced  into  the  ireasuty,  as  having  nu  heir,  [^ussi  bona  va- 
cantia,) or  if  he  had  attached  himscit'  (se  appbciassel)  to  any 
person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects  JURE 
APPLICATIONS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39. 

But  in  process  of  lime  these  inconvcniencies  were  remov- 
ed, and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  ho^ 
pouri  in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  nude  cnpcrari. 


Tke  jfSSEMBLIES  of  the  PEOPLE. 

A  N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  iheir  vola 
■^*-  about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  [a  coeundo  vel 
Comeundo\  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled, 
it  was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  Cell,  xv.  27.  But  these  wordi 
were  not  always  distinguished,  Liv.  vi.  so. 

In  the  Cemitia,  every  thing  which  came  under  the  fovter  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and 
laws  pasted,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crima 
were  also  tr'xA  in  the  Conitia,  Polyb.  vi.  13. 

The  Comlia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate, 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing,  which  came 
before  them  ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habere  cumitia.  When 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  said  agehE  CUM* 
FOPULO,  Gell.  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  paits. 

There  were  three  kinds  oF  Camitia;  the  Curiata,  inUitiited 
by  Romulus  ;  the  Cealuriata,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  ths 
sixth  king  of  Rome ;  and  the  Tributu,  said  to  have  been  first 
intioduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
laniis.  A-  U.  263. 

The  Comitta  Curiala  and  Cenluriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out taking  the  auspices,  {m  si  ampicafi.)  nur  witliotit  the  autho- 
rity ol  the  senate,  hut  i\ieTnbula  might,  Dionyi-  ix.  41.&49. 

The  Jays  on  which  the  Comitta  could  be  held  were  called 

DIES 
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&itS  COMITIAL£S,  (i.  c.  qmbuscumpopvloagm  ktthmt), 
lAv,  iii.  ii.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  «.  Macrob.  Sat.  t.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  10  in  tbc  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  utting  of  the  sud,  Dio.  xxxix.Jin. 
-  The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Caucus  Marhus :  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  tot&eumes  alio  in  the  forutq,  an^  lonwtioies  in  tbs 
c^itol. 


r 


The  COMJTU  CURIjfTjf. 

'N  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
-  into  thirty  mrtir;  {itadicltt  quad\isrerumpuklicarumcura 
tommssa  sit,  Fefl.  vHpotius  a xufui scUjOtiuna,  convntus populi 
apnd  Gracoj  adjubatdu'tn  vel  vetaadum  quoderfpublica  censeret 
tisej.  And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  detcr- 
auned,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  Cemtia  but  the  Cunala,  and  therefore  every 
diing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

T^e  Condtia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  that 
it.  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  be- 
fe>rethc  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  pariof  theforum^ 
called  theCOMITlUM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  (sugges- 
Ikm)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  because  it  was  adorned 
with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Aniiates,  Lrv.  viii. 
14.  and  also  Tcmp/um,  because  consecrated  by  the  augurs. 
ind.  &  3j.  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
subdued,  Liv.  ii.  j6.  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year 
dtat  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  liv,  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards 
it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  siaiues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riata, who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  cur^a, 
or  parish.  The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PRIN.Cl- 
WUM, /if.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comilia  Cailuriata,  and  Trif'alii, 
the  Condtia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Cuno 
Maximus,  liv.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Ftamines,  A.  Gell.  xv,  37. 
Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curis;  called  also 
majejler  curia,  PUut.  Aul.  ii.  a.  3. 

A  law 
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A  law  made  by  tlie  people  divided  into  curia  was  called' 
LEX  CURIATA.    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by, which  military  command  (imperium)  was 
conferred  on  magigtrates,  Uv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they, 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  miliury  aSairs,  frem  miiila- 
rem  allingere.J  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic. 
Pfal.  V.  16.  Ef.  Fam.  i.  9.  but  only  had  a  civil  power,  (PO- 
TESTAS,)  or  the  right  of  administering  justice.  Hence  the 
Comitia  Curiaia  were  said  ran  mililaretn  contiitere,  Liv.  v.  ^a. 
and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  {bis  senUnfiamferre,  v. 
Aiais  tomliis  juicare,)  concerning  their  magittrates,  Cic,  de 
lege  Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  after  times  this  law  teeing  to  have 
been  pasted  only  for  Form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
lictors  or  Serjeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  ctin'^, 
and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comtia,  Cic.  ibid,  [Popuh  suffra-^ 

fiis,  ad  spedem  aique  ad  usuTpaHanem  veCuslatis,  fer  inffnta 
ctOTts  auspiciorum  causa  adumbraiis,  cap.  12. J 
3.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  liv,. 
V.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogado,  (see  p.  49.)  wat 
made  at  the  ComiHa  Curiaia,  because  no  one  could  change 
hii  state  or  Jdfra  without  the  order  of  the  people,  CiV.^m  Sat^ 
pro  Dom.  ij.  &c.  Suet,  Au^.  65.  Dio,  xxjcvii.  ji. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia.  And 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  fcalata,  i.  e. 
coKvtcalaJ,  by  a  lictor  twice  a. year  for  this  purpose;  hence 
ihey  were  also  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  i» 
likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comtia  Catturiata,  because 
they  were  assembled  by  a  Cornken,  wtio  was  also  called  Ciassi- 
cus,  [quod  classes  comiiis  ad  comitalum  vocabat,  A.  Gell.  xv. 
27.  Varro  deLat.  Ling.  ir.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM.  wa« 
also  made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  I^^, 
tee  that  fae  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the' 
inheritance,  Cic.  de  Legg-  it.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance 
without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  haredita  sine  sacris, 
Captiv.  iv.  1.  fctim  ahqtdd  obvenerit  sine  aliqua  vKonmodm 
afftn£(t,  Fesiuf). 
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The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  th» 
CENSUS. 


'T^HE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata,  calM  alto 
-'-  majora,  Cic,  post  red.  in  Senate,  s.  in  which  the  people, 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes ; 
and  what  a  majority  of  centuriei  decreed,  [quod  />lura  tetUu- 
Tue  jussissait),  was  considered  as  finally  determined,  {fro 
rata  kahebalur).  These  Comiia  were  held  according  to  the 
Caiius  innituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numhering  of  the  people  with  a  Va- 
luation of  their  fortunes,  (aslimaiio,  a-xvxiimni). 

To-aicenain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  o£ 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizen), 
both  in  town  and  country,  ihould  upon  oath  take  an  estimate 
(rf their  fortunes,  [bona sua  jurati  cenierent,  i.e.  astimaraU), 
and  publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  {apud  se  prefiierm- 
l»r] ;  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
names  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  own  age  and  that  of 
their  children,  and  the  number  of  iheir  slavei  and  freedmen  t 
That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should  be  confiscated, 
and  themselves  scourged  and  sola  for  slaves,  as  persons  who 
had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty,  [qm  siH  Sierta- 
Um  oMudicassent,  Cic.  pro  Casein.  34.)  He  likewise  appoint- 
ed a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be  held  cver^  year  in 
Kxch  pagus,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time 
the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a  piece 
of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third 
sort,  Dionys.  iv.  15, 

Then  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  »  cer- 
tain number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  ceniuries,  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  fingers 
on  both  hands,  CJvi^.  fail.  iii.  H'^.^c.  The  infantry  and  ca> 
Vilry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner;  and 
10 even  the  land:  hence  centenariijs  ac£r,  Ovid,  ibid.  & 
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Feslus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hundred ;  but  not  to 
afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the 
different  classes  was  without  doubt  very  different. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  iands  and 
^ectf  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass  { 
or  lOiOOOt/mc^fRtf  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  gazl.  iSs.  4d.  of 
our  money ;  but  i{  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain 
(4  asses,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  77  jol. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
(iompanies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  hiimorum,)  that  is, 
ftDm  seventeen  to  forty.fix  years  of  age,  uc.  de  Sen.  17.  A. 
Geil.  ».  «8.  who  were  obliged  to  take  ihp  field,  [ut  fans  bella 
gererent),  aT»d  forty  of  old  men,  [seniorum),  who  shouldguard 
the  city,  (ad  urbis  custodiam  ut  praste  essent).  To  these  wera 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  Elites,  who  fought  on  horse- 
back; in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  secoiid  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  young 
men,  smd  ten  of  old,  whose  estates,  were  worth  at  leall  73,000 
asses.  TothcBc  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,  (fa. 
hvm),  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war. 
These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  c/ajs. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  coin- 
posed  of  the  members  of  either  the  firft  or  the  second  class, 
but  of  their  servants  or  dependents;  for  not  only  the  me- 
chanic arts,  but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade  was  esteemed' 
dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  tenturixst 
dieir  estate  was  ^0,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries';  their 
estate  was  35,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  add;  two  centu- 
ries of  trumpeters,  vii.  ^g. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  intothirty  centuries:  their  estate 
was  II, coo  flJWJ, but  according  toDionysius,  12,390.  Among 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and 
eometters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  cen- 
turies, whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  tothe 
fourth  class. 

The  sixth  Hass  comprehended  all  those  who  cither  had  no 
esates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that 
of  any  of  the  other  classes ^  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  oa« 
Mitury. 

Thus 
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Thus  ihe  Dumber  of  centuries  in  all  the  dasses  was,  accord- 
uu-ioLivy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to '^94,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  trumpeters,  &c'.  were  not  included  in  the 
thiny  centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  10  itself,  and  a  certain  place 
in  the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  waj  vested  in  the 
richest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although 
least  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest 
pDt  together ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and 
war  {muma  pads  et  belli)  in  proportion,  liv.  i.  4a.  For  as  the 
votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers  and 
Uxct,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly, 
the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furniihed  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  service  than  all  t lie  rest  of  the  slate  besides. 
But  ibey  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  by  centuries.  For  ihc Equites  naA  the  centuries  of 
this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their  votes,  and  if  they  were 
unanimous,  the  matter  was  di-iermined;  but  if  nut,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  ma- 
jorny  of  centuries  had  voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly 
ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Xiv.  i.  43. 
Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  by  including  the  centu* 
ries  in  the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  iii 
Ihe  Coimtia  Centuriata,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic,  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro 
Plane,  ao.  In  consequence,  of  which  it  is  probable,  that  the 
number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Oc. 
Pkii.  ti.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  sufEci. 
ently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city- 358,  lip.  v.  18.  ^ 

Those  of  the  fir«  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the  rest 
were  said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Grll.  vii,  13.  Hence 
classici  auctores,  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id.  six.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  a!!,  were 
called  CAPtTE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head;  and  those  who 
had  below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.  xvi.  10. 
whence  sermo  pjoletarius  for  m6\j,  low,  Plaut.  Milil.  Glor.  jit« 
i.  sj7.  Thi«  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class  i  whence 
G  
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iomtt'imts  only  Jive  daises  are  mentioned.  Hv.  iii.  g4<    S« 
Qmnta  dassis  videntur,  of  the  lowest,  Qc.  Acad.  iv.  23, 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  [censuj  kabitui,  v.  actus 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings,  then  by 
the  consuls,  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors  who  were 
magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals 
of  tiipe.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  CtV.  pro 
Arch.  5. 

After  th^n«jui  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sa. 
crifice  {sacrificium  lustraU)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  Dull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assem- 
bly, and  then  slain  ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  pu- 
rified, Uuslrari).  Hencealso/iu/raresignifies  logo  roHna,  10 
jKrt>9',  Virg.  Eccl.  X.  j5,£n.viii.  S31.X.SS4.  and  drcuiHfer~ 
re,  to  purify,  Plaut.  Ainph.  ti.  s.  144.  Virg.jEn.  vi.  sag.  This 
sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOLITAURI- 
LIA,  and  be  who  performed  it  was  said  CONDERE  LUS- 
TRUM. It  was  called  luitrum  a  Ittend^,  i.  e.  tolvendo,  because 
at  that  lime  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers -general  to  - 
the  censors,  Fiirr.£.£.  v.  2.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  fur  the 
space  of  five  years;  especially  by  the  poets,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  4.94. 
iv,  1 , 6.  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greex 
Olympian,  which  was  only  four  years,  OtAd,  Pont.  iv.  6.  g. 
Martia/.iv.^g.  Jt  is  also  used  for  any  period  of  time, /*/>».  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  ihejbrum.hui  after  theycar 
of  the  city  gao,  in  the  villa  publica,  which  was  a  place  in  the 
Campus  Ma'tius,  Liv.  iv.  sa.  fitted  up  for  public  uses;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  iro.  axxtii.  9.  I'arrode 
Reliushca,  iii.  a.  Zucha.  ii.  196.  Tiie  purifying  siicrifice  was 
■  always  made  {lustrum  conditum  est)  in  the  Campus  Marltus, 
Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  ae.  The  census  was  sumciimes  held 
without  the /uifriin  being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  sa. 


I.  TheCaases  of  assemhling  the  Comitia  CenturiaTa. 

"iHE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating 
magistrates,  fur  passing  laws,  and  tor  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  prElors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  liv.  xxvi.  itt>  also  the  deeemvln, 
military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely  the  rex  sacrorum. 

Almosf  ' 
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Almost  all  laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by 
tfac  gntner  magistntes,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely  for  htpi  treason,  or  any  crime  against 'the  state,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELUONIS ;  as  when  any 
one  aimed  at  sovereignLy,  which  was  called  crimen  rtgni,  Liv. 
vi.  so.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cu  in  f^rr.  i.  5. 
War  was  also  declared  at  these  comtia  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  and  7. 
zlii.  30. 

B.  Tkt  Magistrates  wko  presided  at  the  CoMITiA  Centuria- 
ta;  the  Place  where  t/iey  were  held  ;  the  Manner  of  summon' 
tng  them,  and  the  Perseni  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comida  Ctnluriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
m^pttntes,  i,  e.  the  consuls,  the  pnctor,  and  dictator,  and. 
mlerrex :  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comtHa  for  creating 
majnttTatca,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  but  thii 
asaembly  was  not  properly  called  comtia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  prsetors  could  not  hold  the  comtia 
if  the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission .  Uv. 
xxvii.  £.  but  they  might  in  their  absence.  Id.  xliii.  i6.  xlv. 
ti.  especially  tlte*rtf^artir^iini(j/  and,  asiotbe  instance  last 
quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comtia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  prsetors ;  (for  the  prxtors  could  not  bpld 
the  con£(td  for  creating  their  successors,  GV.  adAtt.ix.g.)  and 
for  creating  the  censofs,  Liv.  vii.  as.    Cic.  Alt.  iv.  s. 

The  consuls  determined  whether  of  them  should  hold  these 
OHnfij,  either  by  lot  or  agreement  (sorte  vcl  consensu  f  sor^ 
tietantur  vel  con^ara6ant,J  Liv.  passim. 

The  comtia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
pncfeci  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv,  i.  60.  who  wai 
also  inlerrex,  Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  lacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comtia  are 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  the^o n^^s  maxtmus.  But  this 
is  not  quite  cenain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  ma^- 
stratei  who  were  elected,  Liv.  i,  60.  ii.  a.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Pie-    - 
bc'ians,  or  betwixt  the  msgiMraies,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
(he  comtia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  b«  held  in  due 
G  2  time. 
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time,  and  not  before  itie  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met 
and  nairied  [^ne iuffrasio pobuli auspicati prodebiuu)  aninierrex 
out  of  their  own  number,  tic.  pro  Domo,  14.  &  Ascon  in  Cic. 
who  commanded  only  forfivedays  ;  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same 
nianher  different  persons  were  always  created  every  five  days, 
till  conauU  were  elected,  who  ent»ed  immediately  on  their  of- 
fice. The  eomtia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  interrex  : 
Sometimes  by  the  second,  IJv.  ix,  7.  x.  1 1 .  sometimes  bv  the 
third.  Id.  v.  gi.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eievemh,  U.  vii. 
ei.  In  the  absence  tA  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  Bometimei 
created  to  hold  the  condtia,  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  s. 

The  Camiiia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  ihe  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martiui;  because  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signisj  to  hold  these  assem- 
blies ;,andit  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the 
city,  Uv.  xxxix.  1  j.  GfU.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body 
of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an  im- 
perial standard  was  erected,  [vcxiUumfosilufn.erat,)  the  taking  . 
down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  ttie  comitia,  Dio, 
xxxvli.  27,  &2tj. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  [edict  v.  indici)  at  least 
seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  mighr 
have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should  deter- 
mine at  the  Camilla.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUN- 
DINUM,  orTRINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres  nundtna, 
three  market  days,  because  ihe  people  from  the  country  came 
to  {tome  every  nimh  day  to  buy  and  sell  their  commi)dities, 
Liv.  iii-  ^^.  (Nundina  aliomanis  ttono  quoi/uedie  ceUbratg;  in- 
termetliij sefiCemdieiusoccupabatitur  run,D\onys.  ii.  28.  vii,  58. 
reliquis  sepiem  mra  cokbant,  Varro  de  Re  Uiist,  prLcf.  1 1 .)  But 
tiltcomUm  weic  not  iicid  on  the  market-days,  (mindinis,)  be- 
cause ilicy  were  raijked  among  ihcyemr  or  holy  days,  on  which 
no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob.  \.  i6.  {ne 
fUbs  TUstica  avocarelur,  lest  they  should  be  called  off  frism 
their  ordinary  business  of  buying  and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3. 
This  however  was  not  always  observed,  Gc.  Ait.  1.  14. 

Biitthe  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  iigainsc  the  first  lawful  day,  (in  primum  cormdaiem 
diem.)  I.iv.  xsiv.  7, 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  al 
Kome  oT  in  the  country, 

3.  Can- 
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•Candidate  a 


Those  who  wughl  preferments  w^rc  c^lki  CANDIDA- 
TI,  from  a  white  robe  [a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which 
was  rendered  shining  fcandtns  vel  candidaj  by  the  art  of  the 
fuller;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown -naturally 
white,  (loga  alba).  This,  however,  was  ancienUy  forbidden 
by  law,  [ne  cui  album,  i.  e.  cretam,  in  veslimctd^tm  adderr, 
^lionii  caasa  iiceret),  Iav.  iv.  2^. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily 
ihew  the  tears  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  ef 
their  bqdy,  {adverso  corport^  Plutarch,  in  Coriojano, 

In  the  latter  ages  uf  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  can- 
didate who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with- 
in the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  tondtia  wesefnmmitnej, 
SaU.Cat.  iS.  Cic.Fam.  xvi.  le.  and  whose  name  wd&  not  re- 
ceived by  the  magfstrates ;  for  ihey  might  refuse  to  admit  any 
one^bey  pleased,  {nomen  acdpere,  vci  raiion^m  .ejvs  habere,'^ 
but  not  without  assigning  a  just  caijsc,  Liv.  v'm,  i  j.  xxiv.  y, 
&.  8.  Vol.  Max.  iii.  8.  3.  Vdl.  ii.  9,2.  The  opposition  «f 
the  consuls,  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by  the  SenatOt 
IJv.  iii,  fii. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavonred  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
xn,Cic.  Altic.'\.  1.  by  going  round  their  houses,  (ambiendo,)  by 
shaking  hands  with  those  they  met,  (prensando,)  by  addressing 
them  in  a  kiadly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c.  on  whica 
account  ihey  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  monitor,  or 
NOMENCLATOR,  wlio  whispered  in  their  ears  every 
body's  name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6. 50,  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  can- 
didates nalio  officioiiisima,  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  market  days 
ibcy  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground,  (in  coUe  consiitcre,) 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by. all,  Macroi.  Sat.  i.  16.  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius  at  certain  times,  they 
were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependants,  who  were 
called  DEDUCTORES.  Oc.  di  ptl,  cons.  9.  They  had  like- 
wise persons  to  divide  money  among  the  people,  (DIVISO- 
BES,  Cic.  All.  i.  17.  Sutt.  Aug.  3.)  For  thij,  although 
forbid(Jen 
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Ibrbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly^  and  once  against 
Czur,  even  with  the  approbation  oT  Cato,  Suel.  Jut.  i^ 
There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  INTERPRETES.  and  others  in  whose  hands 
(he  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES, 
Gc.  Act.  in  Varr.  \.  8.  &  le.  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed 
combinations  [coitionu)  to  disappoint  [ut  Jejicerail)  the  other 
competitors,  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  18.  Uv.  iii,  3^. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  a  refragari, 
■nd  thoK  who  favoured  him,  stiffragari  vel  suffragiUores  esse: 
hence  suffiragaHo,  their  interest,  Lv.  x,  13.  Those  who  got 
one  to  be  elected,  were  said,  ei  prdturam  gratid  campefiri  ca^ 
fere,  Liv.  vii.  i .  or  eum  trakere:  thus,  Pervicit  Afpus,  ul  Je- 
V^O  Falno,  Jratrem  trakeret,  Liv.  xxxix.  3a.  Those  who 
mndered  onetrom  being  elected,  were  said,  a  constUatu  refd- 
krCtC'icm  Cat.i.  10. 


4.  Tkt  Marnier  of  proposing  a  Law,  anil  cf  namng  a  Day  for 
one's  Trial. 

Whek  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comtia  Centuriata, 
tlic  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (laturus  v.  rogaturus,) 
liaving  consulted  with  bis  friends  and  other  pruiunt  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agree- 
able to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home ; 
and  (hen  having  communicated  it  to  the  senate,  by  their  au- 
thority, {ex  Senatus  consullo,)  he  promul^cd  it,  that  is,  he 
pastea  it  up  in  public  {publici  v.  in  publico  prcfeneht;  pro- 
wtttlgaiat,  quasi,  prmulgabat,  Festus,)  for  three  roarket-dayii, 
that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it.  Gc.  Verr.  j.  6g.     In  the  mean  time  he  him- 


that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it.  Gc.  Verr.  j.  6g.  In  the  mean  time  he  him- 
self, {legislator  vel  inventor  ugis,  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some 
eloquent  friend,  whowas  called  AUCTOR/^j.orSUASOR, 
every  market-day,  read  it  over,  (recitabai,)  and  recommendci] 
it  to  the  people  (suaJebat),  while  others  who  diaapproved  it, 
spoke  against  it  {dissuadebant).  But  in  ancient  times  all  these 
formalities  were  not  observed  ;  thus  we  find  a  law  passed,  tbc 
day  after  it  was  proposed,  IJv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  taw,  if  he  did  it 
by  the  authority  01  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 
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In  tlie  lame  manner,  when  one  wu  to  be  tried  for  treasoi, 
/ruM  £es  perdud&oms  icla  est,  cum  actio  perdudhoms  inlcndt- 
o^xr,  Cic.  vel  cum  ahqais  capitis  v.  -ie  anquirtretur,  Liv.)  it 
behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of 
time,  {^promvlgatoT  rogalio  de  mea  permde,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  ao.) 
and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  {proditi  die,  qua 
jndiaumJuturuM  tit,  Cic.)  Tn  the  mean  time  the  person  ac- 
sosed  (REUSj,  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  everjr  Xind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow.  [pTotmttetat),  and  in 
this  mean  garb  (sordidatus),  went  round  and  solicited  the 
favourof  thepeople,  [homms prensabat).  His  nearest  relation) 
and  friends  also  did  the  same,  Liv.  passim.  This  kind  of  trial 
was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi.  ao.  out  not  always  so,  Id.  xliii> 
16.  Uc.  pro  Dom.  3s.     See  Ltx  Porda. 


5.  TJu  Manner  of  toMng  the  Auspices.. 

Oh  the  day  of  the  comtia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them, 
{qidHs  pTitfutiirvs  eral),  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  ^'iiu^. 
re  adkiffiio),  pitched  a  tent  [labcmaculum  cepit),  without  the 
city  toobserve  the  omens,  [ad  auspicia  captanda,  \z\adauspi. 
candum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIA- 
RUM  AUSPICIA,  ^r*  MV.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Mar- 
tiut  is  taid  to  be  consuiaribus  ausptcOt  cevsecraius,  Cic.  in  Cat. 
iv.  t.  and  the  comtia  themselves  were  called,  AUSPICATA, 
Uv.  xxvi.  a. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same 
with  ^fm^umornrx,  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their 
observations,  [ad  inaugurandum,  Liv.  i.  6,  s.  7.  &  18.}  had 
not  beea  taken  in  due  form,  (^arum  recti  captum  esset), 
whatever  was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect, 
{pro  irrilo  kabebaiur),  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  nsual  declara- 
uoo  of  the  augurs,  {augur  urn  solenmspronvnciatio);  Vitiota. 

BEENACULUMCAPTUM;  VITlOMAGISTSATUSCREATOSVelVI. 

Tyasos;  viTjo  legem  latam{vitio  diem  dictam.CiV;^ 
Zip.  passim.  And  so  icrupuloui  were  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs  at  any  time  afterwards, 
upon  recollection,  declari^d  that  there  had  been  any  informa- 
lity in  taking  the  auspices,  {viiium  obvenisse,  Cic,  tn  auspicio 
sxtium  Juisse,  Liv.)  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign 
Iheir  omce,  {tiipolevitiosi  v.  viti/>  creali,  as  having  been  irre> 

gularly 
4 
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gularly  chosen),  even  several  months  afrer  ihcy  had  entered, 
upon  ii,  Liv.  ibid.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  tn  the  auspices,  the  ma. 
fftstrales  were  said  to  be  SALVIS  auspiciis  creali,  Cic.  Pliil. 

"■  ^3- 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  (tn  auspi- 
cium ad/abtbal),  he  said,  Q.  Fabi.te  mihi  in  auspiciOesse 
voto.     The  augur  replied,  Auuivi,  Qc.  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Ceniuriaia.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appear^ncci 
of  the  heavens,  [iervaTe  de  cah,  vcl  calum),  as,  lighiningt 
thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  wu 
the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  were  called  PR^PETES:  by  singing,  OSCINES; 
hence  the  phrase,  jt'  a^i  0(anuerit^\Jw .  \\.  41.x.  40.  When 
the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  addicere  vel 
admittere;  when  unfavourable,  abdicere,  non  addicere, 

vel  BEKRAGARI. 

.Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  Feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they 
came  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  [tx  cavtS),  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Ziw.vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily  sa 
that  something  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground, 
{lerram  pavirtt,  i.  e./mrel,)  it  was  hence  called  TRIPUDI- 
UM  SOLISTIMUM,  (auaii  terripavium  vel  Urripudium.  Cic. 
div.  ii.  34.  Fcslus  in  PuLS.)  Liv.  x.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  s.  14. 
anri  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen,  [auipicium  egregium  vel 
optimum),  ibid, 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep. 
tionable,  [omni  vitio  carere),  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Silentium  Esse 
viDKTUR,  Cic  de  Div,  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE, 
which  account  the  comitia  could  not 


Cic.  de  L-gg.  ii.  12. 

he  held  tliat  day.     Thus,  Papirio  legem  ftrenti  triste 

diffidit,  i.  c.  Rem  in  diem poiteTum  rejicere  rotgit,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 

or  ol/rMittia/io.     Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  NUN- 

TIATIONEM   Soi.UM   HABEMUS;    ET   CoNSULES    ET  REl.IQUI 

MAGisTRATUS  ETiAM  SPECTiONEM,  V.  inspectionem, Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  3:!.  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Fesius;  [in'voce 
Ki'hCTlO),  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should 
be  reconciled.  Ii  is  supposed  there  shoiilj  be  adiffercnt  reading 
in  both  passages,  }'id.  Abram.  in  Cic.  Q  Scaliger.  in  Fefi. 

Any 
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Any  «ther  maeietnte,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewiie  take  the  auspices;  especially  if 
lie  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  beioe 
pasted.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  De  coelo 
SERVASSE,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  ho 
was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  {augur  aaguri,  ctmsiu  cousuii  oi- 
UMxtiavisti,  al.  nuntlaiti,  Cic.  Pfail.  ii.  33.)  which  he  did  by  • 
saying,  ALIO  DIE;  whereupon  by  the  £■*  jEiiael  Fusia,thK 
tomtta  were  broken  off,  fairimehantitrj,  and  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obnunfiare  coitdlia  aut  eomitiii,  to  pre- 
Tent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he 
liad  seen  what  he  did  not  see,  [si  ausfiida  emattiias  csset),  be- 
cause he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious 
obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or 
his  own,  Gc.  Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby  the 
comitia  were  summoned,  i\atformula  was  commonly  used,  Ne 

QUIS    MINOR    MACISTRATUS    DE    COELO    SERVASSE    VELIT : 

which  prohibition  Clodiui,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  ex- 
tended to  all  the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxsviti,  13. 

The  comtia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  thsy 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsv. 
which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS ;  or  ifa 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  solemn  word, 
VETO,  Liv.  vi.  35- or  any  magistrate  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  presided,  interposed,  by  wasting  the  day  in  speaking, 
or  by  appointing  hal)^days,  &c.  Cic,  ad.  Fratr,  ii.  6.  and  also 
if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum,  as  in  th« 
trial  of  Rabirius,  hy  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio.  Hi,  xxxvii.  ij. 

The  coimtia  were  also  broken  oS"  by  a  tempest  arising;  but 
so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already 
created,  was  not  rendered  invalid,  [utjam  crtati  nen  vitiosi 
reddermiur),  \av.  xI.  j<).  Cic.  deDivin.  ii.  18.  unless  when 
the'comilia  were  for  creating  censors. 


6.  TieASanner  of  HoltSngl^  ComitiaCemturiata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comtia,  on  the 
day  appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curulc  chair  on  a 
tribunal,  fpro  iributtali),  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  uucr  a  set 
form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Uv.  xxxix.  15. 

the 
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the  au^r  repeating  over  the  words  before  him,  (augure  verba 
prteeunte,  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about 
what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comtia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  he  chosen,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might 
chuse  whom  they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al- 
though ihey  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Uiv. 
fasnm. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while 
a  tecretary  dictated  it  to  him,  fsuhjicimle  scriba),  asd  dif- 
ferent persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Ziv. 
xl.  ai.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punishment  of  any 
one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hcazcirrogare 
ftatam,  vel  muUtam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (om- 
nium regoHonum),  was.  VELlTIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRI- 
T£S,  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked, 
fconsuU  vel  regarij,  and  the  consnls  to  eonsutl  or  ask  tbero, 
Oc.  &  liv.  passim.  Hcfictjubere  kgem  vel  rogalionemy  also 
Decernere,  to  pass  it ;  Sou.  Jug.  40.  vitare,  to  reject  it ; 
rogare  magistratus,  to  Create  or  elect.  Sail.  Jug.  29,  Regan 
^umsUores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,!^.  40.  ^ojusta 
et  vetita  p&puk  in  jubcndis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic,  de  Legg. 
ii.  4.  Quious.  sc.  SilanO  et  Murxnx,  consutalus,  me  rogantc, 
i,  &  prssidente,  dolus  est,  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Then  the  ma- 
gistrate said.   Si  VOBIS  VIQETUR,   DISCEDtTE,  QUIRITES;  or, 

irt  iM  surrRAGiuM,  bene  juvantibus  Dhs,  et,  qua 
FATRES  CENSUERUMT,  vos  jUBETE,  liv.  xxxi.  7.  Where- 
upon the  people,  who  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  sepa- 
rated every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascoa.  ia  QV> 
pnCem.Btdbo.  Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  tmttere po- 
putum  in  suffragium;  and  the  people,  iwire  vel  ire  in  suf. 
Jragium,  Cic,  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  voiea 
according  to  the  institution  of  $ervius  Tullius;' first  the 
Equites,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but 
aherwards  it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIOjfe*a/),  in 
what  order  they  should  vole.  When  this  was  first  done  is 
uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  » 
box,  (tn  siidlamt  sitella  defenur,  Cic,  N.  D.  i.  38.  Sitella 
allata  est,  ui  sorbrenlur,  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  box  being 
shaken,  so  tliat  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  (sortibus  ^gaatisX 
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the  ceninry  which  came  out  first  gave  iti  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PR/EROGATIVA,  Hv.  v.  18.  Those 
centuries  which  followed  nex[,  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
C\TJ£.,liv.  X.  15,  &  «a.  The  rest  JURE  VOCAT^ 
Ijv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called/ure 
vocoUb,  except  the  ^r<er9^flriDa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance,  (»t  nemo  anjuam  fnier  earn  tulerit,  qmn 
mmdattts  sit,  Cic^  pro  Plane.  £o.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.) 
Liv,  xxvi.  2S.  Hence  PR^ROCATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or 
pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ; 
Sup^catio  est  dretrogativa  triuTafki,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  5.  so  i. 
Act,  Verr.  9.  rtin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  4.  i.  46.  for  a  precedent 
or  example,  Uv,  iii.  jt.  a  choice.  Id.  xxi.  3.  or  favour.  Id. 
xxviii.  9.  and  amo^g^ later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privilcge,(^»  .  ■    .    _ 

When  tiibes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Liv, 
X.  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  included 
in  the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the  tribe  which 
first  came  out  was  called  PRi^OGATIVA  TRIBUS; 
and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots  which  sliould 
he  ihe  fraregadva  cenluria.  Others  think  that  in  this  case 
the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promiscuously  the 
one  for  the  other.  But  Cicerii  calls  centuria,  pars  Inbust 
and  thai,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Comda  Tributa,  pro 
Plane.  80.    t,  /?*. ,   ;  c 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth ; 
•nd  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this 
form, Consoles,  &c.  nomino  vel  dico,  Iav.  xxiv.  8,  &  9. 
in  passing  laws,  Uti  rocas,  volo  yt\  iv^to,  Cic.  de  Ltgg. 
ii.  10.  The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  expressed 
by  VELLK,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  censbre,  Stdl.  jug,  %i. 
hence  Itges  nagistratusqiu  rogare,  to  make,  liv.  i.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to'  be  consul,  &c.  by  the 
prserogative century,  declined  accepting,  Uv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  28. 
or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
made  a  speech  to  make  them  alter  it .  Whereupon  the  century 
was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  [in  suffrag^um 
revocaia:  thus,  Redite  in  suffraoium,  Uv.  ibid.)  and  the 
rest  usually  voted  the  same  with  it,  (auclorilaUm  praroga~ 
Hvasauittsiailieosden  conrnUs  cetera  cenluria  sine  variatione 
ui^  dixeruTit),  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  &9.  Inihe  same  manner  after  a 
bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  tubse- 
f  ucnt  day,  {aluris  tomttis),  we  find  it  utumimonsly  enacted ;  as 

about 
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about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  As  HACORATlo^i£  IN  sUFFRA- 
GIUMMISSJ,  utrogaraT,  bel'lum  jusserunt,  Uv.  xxxi.8. 

But  in  laier  :ime.s,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  voting,  it  was  ordained  b)'  various  law,  winch  were  called 
LEGES  TABELLARIiE  ihat  they  should  vote  by  ballot; 
first  in  conferring  honogrs,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U. 
614.  Cic.  d<  Amic.  ist.  P':ti.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all 
trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Coisma  law,  tic.  Brut.  25.  and 
87.  in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A  U.  632.  and 
lastly,  by  the  Ctrlian  law,  A.  U.  630.  also  in  trials  for  trea- 
son, which  had  been  exccjjted  by  the  Cas&ian  law,  Cic.  di 
Legg-  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  tbc 
influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid.  W  Oc.  Plane.  6. 

The  ceuiuiies  being  <:alled  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  mov. 
«d  from  the  place  where  ilny  stoofi,  and  went  each  of  them 
into  an  inclosiye,  (SEPTUM  \-el  OVILE),  which  was  a  place 
•urroun.itd  with  boards,  {locus  tabulatis  inclusus),  and  near  the 
tribunal  of  ibe  consul.  H^nce  they  were  said  to  bt  intra  vaca- 
te, sc.  in  OviU,  Liv.  x.  1 3.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it 
raised  from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by 
which  each  century  went  up  one  after  another.  Suit.  Jul.  80.  . 
Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGENARII)  were  said,  DEPON* 
TE  DEjici;  and  were  called  DEPONTAN  I,  because  afterthat 
age  they  wi^re  exempted  from  public  business,  Carre  ttf/«/a/f 
to  which  Cicero  alludes.  Rose.  Am.  35.  But  a  very  different 
cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  Ovitia, 
as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually 
speaks  oF  them  in  ibepiural;  thus,  Ponft.v  h:x  Maria  fecit  an- 
sustos,  deLeg.  m.  ly .Opera  Ciodiantz pontes  occuparunt,  MiK, 
I.  14.  Ca^o  turn  boms  viris  impeiumfacit,  pontes  dejicil,  ad 
Herenn.  i.  iz.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  irruissel,  pro  Mil.  ij. 
So  misera  maculavit  ovi-'ia  Roma,  Lucan.  Pharsat.  ii.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own 
«vile,  Seiv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  iJocs  not  seem  Cod« 
sistentwith  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  ftoBj,  each  citizen  received  from  cer- 
tain officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  Sstnbutores,  ballots, 
(tabula  vel  tabeUa),  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  cre- 
ated, were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  43. 
and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
ciiudidates.     We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 
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vrere  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  home, 
Stiel.  Jul.  80.  but  »  no  regard  was  paid  10  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  ihirTg  took  place,  also  under  the  Em- 
perors, when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred 
IroBi  the  people  to  the  senate,  Piin.  Ep.  iv.  25, 

If  a  law  wds  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a  trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets, 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  voU 
ye\juift>,  I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.  e.  Andqua  probo,  nihil  novi  statm  vola;  I  like  ihe  old 
way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence  aittiqaare  Ugtm,  to  rejeci  it.  ■ 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest  {in  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  oviU,  which  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  tyho  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  wlien  they  were  giveii 
vivSvoce,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i,  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.4-  Then  cer- 
tain persons,  callcdCUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud 
should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting,  (tn  soTtitione 
et  ju^ragiis),iook  out  (educebant)  the  ballots,  and  counted  the 
votes  by  poiius  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  called  Diai- 
M£RE  suffragia,  or  Diremptio  suffra^orum,  Lucan.  v.  ^93. 
whence  omm  punctum  ferrt,  ^ot  omnibus  suffra^is  renunaari, 
to  gain  every  vote:  and  what,  pleased  the  majority,  was  de- 
clared by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes  of  that  century.  The  person 
who  told  to  (he  consul  the  vote  of  his  century  (qui  centuriam 
suam  retgavit,  et  ejus  su^ragium  retulk;  vei\  CaniuUs  a  centuriti 
sua  creaios  renwuiavil,  rttuSi)  was  called  ROGATOR.  Cic.  ib, 
&  de  Oral.  ii.  6^.  Thus  all  the  centuriefKwcre  called  one 
after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same 
opinion;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Diribiiores,  Rogatores,  and  CujladcJ,  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  of 
favourers  of  ihe  law  to  be  passed,  who  undenook  these  of- 
fices voluntarily,  Ge.  in  Pis.  15-  post.  red.  in  Sen.  11.  Au- 
gustus is  supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  theet^uestnan  order 
to  be  Custodes  or  Rogatores,  (ad  custodiettdas  astas  su^ragio. 
Tum),  Plin.  xxxiii.  i.s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  e(]ual,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to 
have  acqititied. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
bylhc  magistrate  who  presided;  and  after  st  solemn  prayer, 
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and  talinff  an  oath,  wai  declared  to  be  elected  (reHUHeidtut  est) 
by  a  herald,  Cic.pro.  leg,  Manil.  i.  pro  Murten,  i.  in  Rull.  ii. 
*.  Vdl.  ii.  9s.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  bit  friends 
and  dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  natned  first.  Ge.  pro 
Itg.  Matdt.  I. 

Those  who  were  elected  coniulso  usually  crowned  the 
images  of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur,  ^1. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said^rre 
teDtariam,  viAnoaJerre  vtl  per Jere,  to  lose  it;  to  Jerre  repul' 
Mm,  to  be  rejected;  but^frr^  suffragium  vel  taieliam,  to  vote  i 
thus,  Mas  comtiis  noa  tateliam  wndicem  ladta  libertaiis  sed 
voeem  rdvam  tu/iitu,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  a. 

The  magtitralea  created  at  the  Comilia  Cenluriata,  were  said 
Jim,  crean,  dedarari,  nominari,  did,  renuncidri,  designari, 
rogari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to 
denote  the  fullneis  of  their  right :  Utqui  optima  lese  fue- 
rint;  OPTIMO' Jure;  zojuke,  cuo\iOi  optimo,  Feslusin 
Optima  lex.  Ctc.in  Rull.  i.  11.  P/Ul.  xi.  iq.  Zii;.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law.  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  cen. 
turies  which  voted  tor  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  ro> 
'  CATIONEM  ACCIPERZ,  Uv.  ii.  57.  iii.  (5.  63.  £?  aHM  passim ; 
those  who  voted  against  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  nun 
ACClPBRE.  Z**  rocatur,  dumJertuT;  abrogatur,  ^um 
tolBtur:  DEROCATi;r  tegi,  v,  dt  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  ali- 
^uidveleril^deirahitur:sVBK0GATVK,ciimatiqmda3jtdiiiri 
OBROCATUH,  CUM  nova  lege  itifirmalur,  Ulpian  and  Fcstus. 
Ulri  dua  contraria  leges  sunt,  semper  antiqua  obrogai  nova,  the 
new  law  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  al!  laws :  i .  Si 

QUID  JUS  NON  FUIT  ROGARI,  UT EJUS  HAC  LEGE  NIHIL  E^SET 
HOGATUM:  «.  Si  QUID  CONTRA  ALIAS  LEGES  EJUS  LEGIS 
ERGO  LATUM  ESSET,  UT  EI,  QUI  EAM  LBGEM  RDGaSSET,  IM- 

PUNE  ESSET.  Gc.  Alt.  iii.  £3.  which  clause  (caput)  Cicero 
calls  TRANSLATITIUM.  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against 
himself,  because  it  was  transferred  Xrom  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  he  annexed,  Ne  quisper  satu- 
RAM  ABROCato  ;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  ronjuncHm  multis  dt  re- 
bus unS  rogaiiorte  populus  consuletatur,  Fescus,  Hence  Exqui- 
rere  sententias per saturam,  i.e. paisiitf,  sine certo  online, by  the 
gross  or  lump,  Sal.  Jug,  99.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was 
addedtQuiALlTERVellECUS  FAXIT V.F£CEHIT,&r\CER  ESTO; 
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i.e.  at  cafvt  ejus,  cum  tarns  ve\famlia,aSad  Jeemm  contecra- 
TdMrvt  sacntnt  essel  I  that  it  migbibe  lawful  to  kill  thetrans- 
gretsor  with  impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  £$.  Cic.  tro  Bali.  14. 
WhcD  a  Uw  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  onss,  and  car- 
ried to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read,  {uHiie  dtplanc,  i.  e.  front 
the  ground,  iegi  posset).  Hence  In  capilolio  Ugum  ara  Hqut' 
facta,  Cic.  Cat.  lii.  8.  Nee  verba,  mnactajixo  are kgeiantur, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  J.  Fixit  leges  pretio  atque  r^xit,  made  and  un- 
made, ^trg.  /En.  vi.  62s.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  jg8,  when  the  consuls  first  benn 
lo  enter  on  tbcir  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comha, 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
bcginiung  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  m.-tgistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  of- 
fice on  the  idct  of  March,  and  were  created  io  January  or 
Febiuary,  liv.  passim.  The  pranori  were  always  elected 
alter  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  liv.  x.  8S.  or 
the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  on  (heir  office, 
they  were  called  DESIGNATI. 

The  cemtia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held 
imany  1^1  day. 

COMITIA    TRIBUTA. 

IN  the  Condha  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes, 
according  to  their  regions,  or  wards,  (ex  regiomius  el  Iccis)', 
A.  Cell.  XV.  ij. 

The  name  01  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three,  {a  numero  Umario),  or  from  paying  tribute,  {tt 
tiibuto),  Liv.  i.  43.  or,  as  ethers  chink,  from  tprtiin,  terlta 
pars  trUms  apud  /VAemeases,  jEoHci  tftrmrin,  unde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNKNSES  or  Aan^ 
Ks,  TATIENSES  or  Titiensts,  and  LUCERES.  The  first 
tribe  was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens who  occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus 
Tatius,  and  included  the  Sabincs  who  possessed  the  Capitoline 
hill ;  and  the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a  Tuscan,  or  rather 
from  the  grove  [aluco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctu- 
ary, (asylum  raulil,  Virg.  ^n.  viti.  349.J  aod  included  all  (o- 
^  reigners* 
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rcigncrs  except  the  Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  had 
its  own  tribune  or  coAtnander,  (Trikumu  vel  prtefectvs), 
Dtonya.  iv.  14.  and  its  own  augur,  Liv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  PriscBs  doubted  the  number  of  tribes,  retain- 
ing the  azrae  names;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnaisri 
prim  and  RarnnAnes  secuntii,  or  foslcriores,  &c. 

But  as  the  Luctres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number,  ScrviusTullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  . 
and  diuributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their 
extraction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  citv  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PA- 
LATINA,  SUBURRANA, COLLIN  A,  and  ESQUILINA, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had 
their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inh«bilcd.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the 
tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv,  14.  On  which 
account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account 
where  every  one  dwell,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  These 
were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBANjE,)  and  their 
number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  .which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTIC:/E},  Dionys. 

"•  »5-  . 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Uv.  li.  ai.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  di- 
rectly takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  al- 
ludes to  the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Diony- 
sius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  i  j.  But  i;i 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  menti<^$  si  as  having 
voted,  vii.  64.  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv. 
vi.  5.  vii.  15.  viii.  17.  ix.  co.  x.  9.  Epu.  xix.  to  thirty-five, 
pv.  xxiii.  13.  Ascqn.  in  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  5.  which  number  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Lii/.'u  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 
ihe  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance;  for  they  were  all  soon 
distributed  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  insfliiition  ofScr- 
viusTuilius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  t'..e  itihabitants  of  a 
certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country;  but  .after- 
wards 
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vardi  this  was  altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  pant 
not  of  the  city  or  couairy,  but  of  the  state,  (non  urUs^std 
avitatis.)  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tnbea  wished  to 
be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  antient  Romans  for  a  country 
life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  initittite 
new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into, 
whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of 
their  habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed. 
In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which  tlfey'  had  been  dis- 
persed by  App.  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city 
tribes.  iJv.  in.  46.  Among  these  were  ranlted  all  those 
whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PRO^ 
LETARII ;  and  those  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPXTE 
CENSI,  GeU.  xvL  lo.  From  this  time,  and  peifiaps  before, 
the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less  honourable.t^an 
the  tfainy-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  thd  latter  se«n  to 
have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  othets,  Cie.pro  S^l~ 
h,  25.  i%ii.  itvii.  3.  Hence  when  the  censors  judged  it 
proper  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they  removed  him  froma  more  . 
honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  ftritlt  movebarUj;  and 
whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon  trial,  ohtauied 
by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the  person  con- 
demned, Gc.  Hid,  ^h.^  fi^ 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  at; 
TribiLt  Atdensis,  Amiensis,  Cluvia,  Crujtutnina,  Falerina,  Ix- 
mmia, Mxcia,  Pomptina,  Qmrina, Romilta,  Scattia. &c.  or  from 
some  noble  family;  as,  Aimlia,  Claudia,  Citienlia,  Comeiiat 
fdha,  Boratia,  JuUa,  Minucia,  Papiria,  Sergta,  Terenhna,  Ve- 
tMfia,  &.C. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  ai 
a  person,  as  a  sirname ;  thus,  L.  Aiiius  Sex  F-  Q^uirinai  Cic. 
Quiiu.  6.  M.  Oppius,  M.  F.  Terenhna,  Cic.  Fam.  viiii  8.  Att> 
iv.  16. 

The  Comtia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  viu  59.  But  they  were  more 
frcqtiently  assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian 
law  was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  cre- 
ated at  the  Comtia  Tribula,  Ltv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comtia  TrUmta,  were  held  to  create  magistrateSi  te 
dect  certain  priest*,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

H  At 
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At  tilt  CnniiiaTTHuta  were  created  all  the  mferitr  eiiyaa- 
gijirstes,  ai  the  JEAi\es,  both  curtile  and  Plebeian,  the  tri- 
Dtinei  of  the  commoni,  quxtton,  &c.  All  ihc  provincial 
m^gisttatej,  as  the  proconsuU.  propretori,  &c.  also  cnmmii- 
(ionen  for  tettting  colonies,  &c.  The  Ponliftx  Maxttnus, 
and  after  the  year  6jOi  the  other  ponhficrs,  avgures,  Jicciaiet, 
&c.  by  the  Domitian  law,  Saet.  Ner.  a.  For  before  that,  the 
inferior  priest*  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges, 
(i  ee^giu  sitis  coopiaiantttr).  But  at  the  election  of  the  poif 
tifcx  maximiis,  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  By  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
them,  namely  nine,  dietermined  the  matter,  Gc.  Stall,  li   7. 

The  lawt  passed  at  thesF  c0ffiiVi<i  were  called  PLEBISCITA. 
(pi^  pleii  sue  niffragio  situ  patribtajiutit,  pUbeio  magiilratm 
regante,  Fcstut),  which  at  fitti  only  boanditie  Plebeians,  but 
after  the  year  go6,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii>  {5. 

PMisdia  v/ere  made  about  various  things;  as  about 
Staking  peace,  liv.  xxxiit.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  tity,  about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the 
senate,  liv.  iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command  on  generals 
on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  liv.  xxvi.  si.  about  absolving 
from  the  '^ws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  ita 
prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Gc.  ad  Cemel.  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Triiitla ,-  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Cmturiata:  but  about  imposing  a  fine, 
liv,  iv.  41.  And  if  atiy  one  accused  of  a  capital  cnme  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  oftrial,  the  Tributa  Coimtia  were  suffi- 
cient to  decree  banishment  against  him,  {id  etjuitum  exikmm 
esse scivit puts,)  Liv.  xxvi.  3,  xxv.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  who  had  th« 
full  right  of  Roman  cilizcfis,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or 
not.  For  every  one  was  lankcd  iti  some  tribe,  in  which  be 
hada  right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv.  ij.  Some  had  two  tribes;  one 
in  which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of 
adoption,  oi  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribeK 
Stut.  Aug.  40,  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery, 
(kffideamhtuprtemio,)  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  9j. 

At  the  Cffmtia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were 
of  equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  at. 
tended  them.  On  which  account,  as  some  riiink,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  liv.  W.  56,  & 
Co.     But  about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  £»mitia  for  creating  tribunes  wA  plebeian  zdilet,  were 
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bcid  hy  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  eiveti, 
either  by  lot  or  l^  the  content  of  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iji.  64. 
but  for  creating  curule  Kdiles  and  other  inferior  magistrate), 
by  the  consul,  dictator,  or  military  iribuneij  for  electing 
prints,  by  the  consul  only,  Oc.  ad  Brut.  ^. 

The  Comida  Triittla  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  consuls,  prxtors,  or  tribunes  of  the  comtnoni. 
Wbcn  the  conml  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edia  sum- 
moned  the  whole  Roman  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summoDe4 
only  the  plebeians,  GtU  xv,  17.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
Kaild  comiiia  popnii,  and  sometimes  cortdliarK  pUbis:  In  the 
one  the  phrase  was  popiUus  juint,  in  the  other  pUii  scivift 
But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Tht  ComM  Triiuta  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Ge.  Au.  i,  t.  iv.  3.  Ep,  Fam, 
vii.  JO.  but  for  pasting  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the 
forum;  socaetimvs  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxxiti,  lo.  and  some- 
times in  die  cirn; /Itiin/ni'tij,  Liv.  xxvii.  SI.  anciently  called 
frsta  Fisminta,  or  circuj  Appplhnaris,  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also 
Q.  Furiiis.  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Otcemmri,  LJv.  tit.  £4. 

In  the  Forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
narked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  ^9. 

In  the  Campus  Manius,'  Cicero  proposed  building  in 
Czsar's  name,  marble  inciosures  (sepia  imirmerea),  for  hold- 
ing the  Cemitia  Triiuia,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was 
prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars;  but  it  was  after- 
inrds executed  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
■nd  bolding  the  Cemitia  TribiUa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,  (it  lonuisset  ant  Julgurasiet, J  ihey  could 
not  be  held  thai  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  Jov£  fui,cent£.  cum  populo 
ACi  HBFAS  ESSE,  Ctc.  iH  Vatitt.  8.  ComiHoTum  solum  vtHumest 
,^1^,  Id.  deDlv.  ii.  i8. 

The  Cowitia  Tributa  for  electing  magiantes.  after  the  year 
£gS,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Aogust;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and 
for  lavi  and  trials  on  all  comitial  days., 

H  »  Julius 
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-Julius  Cxsar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  tlie  cMn/t'd.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  wiih  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  wlwse  cttoice 
he  solely  Jeiermined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (edebalj  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes  to  this  eflcci,  C.&SAit  Dic- 
tator ILLI  TRIBUI.  COMMENDO  VOBtS  II.LUM,  IT  [LLUM, 
UT  VESTRO  SUFFRACIO  SUAM  DIGNlTATtM  TENEANT,  Suft, 

Cas.  ^1. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  cteciion  after  It  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Cxsar's death,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  si. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogetlier  of  the  right  of 
election,  Juvenal,  x.  jj.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls  to  himself,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  re- 
fer the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  t»  the  senate,  but  in 
fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
Tacit.  Ann.  I.  1$.  Dio.Cass.Wia.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to 
restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any  per- 
manent effect.  Suet,  Calig.  16.  The  camilia,  however,  were 
"fltill  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates,  whether 
nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  oiSce  by  the  people  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities, Plin,  Paneg.  63, 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  £m- 

terors,  seems  to  be  iiu'olved  in  uncertainly,  Su</.£'iej.  40.76. 
o.  Aug.  40.  56.  A>r.  43.  yit.  1 1,  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit, 
Arm.  u  i£.  Ilist.  i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknow- 
ledges, particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Annal.i.Si, 
Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  tame  free- 
dom of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  s^me  arts  practised  to 
-  ensure  success  as  under  the  republic,  P/ia.  £^.  vi.  6.  9.viii,S3. 
Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law 
against  bribery,  fambitis  l^gi):  and  by  ordaining,  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had  nota  third  part 
of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of  estates 
in  Italy,  W.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating  magistntes  was 
transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  nrst  appointed  them  by  open 
votes,  {optTiis  suffragits.)  but  the  noise  and  disorder,  which 
this  sometimes  occasioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  adopt  the  method  of  ballotting,  [ad  iacita  tti^riigia  ie- 
curr<-j,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  ito.  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended 

witk 
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iffith  inconveniencicj,  whicli  Pliny  txyt,  the  Emperor  alooc 
could  remedy,  IJ.  iv.  9j.  Augusttu  followed  the  mode  of 
Juliui  Cxur  at  the  Comitia,  Dio.  liii.  ai.  although  MeccDat, 
whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed,  adviied  him  to  take  this 
power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dto.  lii,  go.  Ai  often  M 
be  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the 
tribes,  with,  the  candidates  whom  herecommcDdcd,  ^ciMifut/ 
fMmJiJatisJ,  and  solicited  the  votei  of  the  people  in  the  usual 
manner.  He  himself  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  at  any 
other  citizen,  (vt  unus  tpopvlo,)  Suet.  Aug.  36, 


ROMAN  MAGISTHATRS. 


D't^rent  Jbrms  of  Government,  and  different  Magt- 
stratet  at  different  times. 


R' 


OM£  was  fint  governed  by  kings;    but  Tarquin,  the 
'  jtb  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  B44,  the 


r^l  government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  maci- 
ttratcswere  annually  created  in  place  of  a  king,  caned  CON- 
SULS. In  dangerous  conjunctures  a  DICTATOR  was  cnau 
ed  with  absolute  authority :  and  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
of  magistrate!,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect  new 
ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Iw.  iii.  33.  or  according  to 
others,  301,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIR^ 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  (ad  Itges  scnhaidatj. 
But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular  go* 
vemment  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  £rst  chosen  only  from  the  patrici- 
ans, and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity;  af^^ 
ter  great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  gio,  that  in- 
stead of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually 
created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebei. 
am,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES,  (Tn'^tm 
mhtum  consuiari  polestate),  Dionys.  xi.  60.  There  were  act, 
hoirevcf,  always  tix  tribunes  chosen ;  sometime*  only  three. 
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Liv.  iv.  6.  16.  t  j.  and  42.  lotnetiines  four,  ib.  3i>  3jt  &  44< 
and  sometimci  even  eight.  Id.  v.  1.  Nor  was  one  half  always 
chosen  from  the  patricians  and  another  half  from  the  plcbci> 
ans.  Thry  were,  on  (he  contrary,  usually  all  patrician^.  JJ. 
iv.  gj.  44.  j^,&c.  seldom  the  contrary, /j(f.  t,  11,  13.  t8.  vi, 
go>  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls  were 
created,  and  tumeiimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of 
the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  (uperior,  or  the  public  exigei- 
eiet  required;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  V.  3871 
|bat  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  choien  from  their  order,.aiw 
.  afterwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians;  which  how> 
ever  was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.  From  (his  time 
thesupreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the 
usurpation  of  Sylla,  A- U.  679,  who  having  vanquished  the 
party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under 
the  tide  of  Dictator,  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above 
120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power 
■in  less  than  three  years;  the  consular  authority  was  again  re- 
stored, and  continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated  Pom- 
fey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of 
is  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  cre- 
ated perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  authority  was  never 
again  comfiletely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the 
murder  of  Cssar  in  the  st;nale-hoiisc  on  the  ides  of  March, 
-A.  U.  711',  by  Brutus  and  Cassiusaud  the  other  conspirator! ; 
but  M.  Aniuiiiiis,  who  desired  to  rule  in  Cxsar's  room,  pre- 
vented il.  And  Hirtius  and  ?ansa,  the  consols  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  being  sUin  at  Muiina,  Octavius,  who  was  after- 
wards called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared  between 
them  the  p/ovinces  of  ihe  republic,  and  exercised  absolute 
powtr  under  thtt'wlcoilRWMVlRlTfipublieaconilkUewd^, 
The  cnmbinalion  between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassns, 
commonly  called  the  jffj^  triumvirate,  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  nf  Cx'sar,  in  the  consulship  of  Meiellus  and 
Afranius,  A.  \J .  S^^.VdL  Pat.  \\.^\.Horal.Odd.  ii.  1.  is  justly 
reckoned  tlie  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Romans  by  submitting  to 
their  usurped  auihuiity,  shewed  that  they  were  prepared  for 
scrvimde.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  natron  alone  which  can  pre- 
serve liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.     Julius  Caesar  would  never  have  attempted 

what 
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«rhat  he  cSected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  (he  character  of  the 
Honun  people  to  be  favourable  to  {lis  destgni. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassiut  at  the  battle  of 
Fbiiippi,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus  on  a  ilight  pre(ext  depnvc4 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Aciium,  became  sole  ipatter  of  the  Roman  em* 
pirc,  A.  U.  7S3.  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  tide 
of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR,  [Prineept,  vel  Imfnator).  Thr 
Hberty  pf  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished ;  and  aiiboiigb 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monarchy,  the  go- 
yernment  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  dcspotisnii  equally 
hial  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  (he only  stated  magistrates,  liv.  iv,  4.;  but  as  they, being 
engaged  almost  in  continual  wats,  could  not  properly  attena 
to  civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at 
different  times,  prztors,  censors,  sedilcs,  iribuoei  of  the 
commons,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magii^ 
intes  wer«  instituted. 


0/MAGISTR^ES  in  General. 

A  Magistrate  is  a  person  invested  with  public  antliority. 
■^^  (Magiitrahts en,  quiprasit,  Cic,  de  Legg.  iiJ.  >.  Dic),- 
tur  THogiJtratuj  a  raagiitro.  Maffster  autem  est,  qui  plus  nSif 
potest,  Peitus.) 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  diF> 
iercnt  from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  ^ad  not  the 
•ame  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have. 
The  tame  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute 
them,  act  as  ajudge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  army,  Xtc* 
Z.  ig.  (t  aUbi passim.  The  civil  authority  of  a  magistrate  wai 
called  tnagistra/us  ovpotestaj,  his  judicative  'power  jtirisdictie, 
and  his  military  command  imperium.  Anciently  all  magis^ 
tntes  who  had  the  command  uf  an  army  were  called  PR^r 
TOR£S;  (vel mod cattras prteirait,  vaquod  diii pr^isent^ 
AsGon.  in  Cic] 

MAGISTRATUS  eithct  lignifiet  «  tn^Orat^t  ai.  Mo' 
gistratut 
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gistratasjtissit:  or  a  magistracy ;  as,  Titio  magiilralaj  daiur 
est,  Fcstus.  So  POTESTA6;  as  Bahtrt  potestatem,  gerere 
potiitates,  esse  in  v.  cum  fotcstalt,  to  bear  an  office;  Gabioram  ' 
esse  poUstas,  to  be  a  magistrate  of  Gabii,  Juvenal,  x.  gg.  _?«- 
risdutionem  lantHmin  urhe  deUgari  magistratibus  soHtam,etiam 
per  provincial,  Potestatibus  demandavii.  Suet.  Claud.  24.  . 
Macistratus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magistracy 
in  the  city ;  and  Potest  AS  in  the  provinces  (Magislraius,  lil 
Us,  qui  in  potestale  aliqua  sit,  vt  piitd proconsul,  via  prater,  vet 
aiii,  qui  proinncias  reguni,  Uipian.)  But  this  distinction  is  not 
tlways  observed,  Saltust.  ^g-  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  ia'tdessein 
if.cumimperio.injuslov.sitmmo  imperio.  (Cutnimpeiio esse di. 
citur,  cui  nominalim  est  apoptdo  rnandatum  inperium,  Festus.) 
Thus,  Ahtinentiam  neque  tn  imperils,  neque  m  magulratibus 
pr^stitil,  i.  e.  neque  cunt  exercitui  praessel  £0  Jus  be/It  gerendi' 
naheret,  neque  cum  munera  civilia  in  urbe  gertret,  Suet.C^s.  ,54. 
Nemine  cum  imperio  ^military  command)  aui  magistreUu  (civU 
authority),  tendaUe  midquam,  qain  Rhodam  diverterel.  Id.  Tib. 
18>  So  magistratus  tS  tmperia  cabere,  to  enjoy  ofTices  civil  and 
military,  Id.  Ctes.  75.  But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio,  simply  for 
£jse  consulem,  Liy.  iv.  7.  and  all  ihose  magistraies  were  said 
Habere  intpenum,  ^whoheld  great  authority  and  power,  (qjiiei 
coercere aiiquempesseiit,et  juberein  carcerem  dud,  Paull.  1.  £.  ff". 
^e  in  jus  vocando.J  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  prztots. 
H«nce  thev  were  said  to  do  any  ihing pro  imperio,  Liv.  ii.56. 
to  whicn  "ferencc  alludes,  Pkerm.  i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  in- 
ferior magistrates,  the  tribitnrs  of  the  commons,  the  aediles, 
«nd  quaestors,  were  said  essesine  imperio,  and  to  act  onl}'^r« 
faUsiate,  Liv.  ii.  c6.  iv.  s6.  Someiimcs potestas  ani  imperium 
are  joined  ;  thus,  Togatas  m  republica  cum  potestale  imperioque 
versatus est,  C\c.¥iii\.  i.  J, 


pkision  of  MAGISTRATES. 

'fPHE  Ronjian  magistrates  were  variously  divided;  into  or~ 
-*  dinary  and  'extraordinary,  greater  and  /«j,  curule  arid 
nfit  curule:  also  patnctan  and  plebeian,  city  and  provincial 
m^sirales.    '        ■  ■    '  .  ■ 
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The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  thoie  who 
%were  created  at  statci)  timcR,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re- 
piiblic;  rhe  EXTRAORDINARIl  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had 
vrhai  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  (qua  mnoribus  tnagis 
rataessent,  Gell.  xiii.  15.)  The  magislraluj  majoresordinarii 
were  the  consuls,  proctors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at 
the  Cojmtia  Centiinata:  The  extraordinaTii  were  the  dictator, 
the  tnasEcT  of  the  horse,  (magisler  eqiaium),  the  intcrrex,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  wer« 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  scdiles,  and  quxstors:  EX- 
TRAORDINARIl, the  fTi^ectus  annoaa,  duumviri  navala, 

&£. 

The  MATISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had 
the  right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the 
dictator,  the  consuls,  prxtors.  censors,  and  curule  xdiles. 
All  the  rest,  whrf had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES, [CuruUs  magislratas  appeiiati  sunt,  quia  curru  ve- 
idontur,  Fesius.*  In  qua  cttrru  stlla  curuiii  crat,  supra,  quam 
fMUi^n^.  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  jf//afuru[tj  was  anciently  made 
of  ivory,  or  at  leagt  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace  calls 
it,  curule  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  33.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal  on  al!  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  cho- 
sen only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from 
the  plebeians,  except  the  inlerrex  alone,  {quern  ei  ipsum  patri- 
cium  esse,  et  apalriais  prodi  nefesse  frat,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.) 
The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  zdiles  and  tribunes  of  the 
commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  6)fcd  for  enjoying  tho 
different  offices,  G'e.  Pkil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
this  purpose  LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  or  (L.  Jutios), 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  sirname  of  anmales, /j^.  xl.  43.  although  there  scema 
to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id- 
XXV.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  qtlice  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  4.  It  is  certain  that  the  prsetor- 
ship  used  to  be,  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  zdileship,  Cic,  Fa- 
pu.  X.  SK.  ami  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sul ihip,  Cic.  PAiV.  V,  17.  If  we  arc  to  judge  from  Cicero,  whp 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year,  {m  svo  quemque  magistratum  Kiiagessisse),  the  years  ap. 

pointed 
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pointed  For  (he  different  offices  by  the  Ux  viUia  were,  for  the 
quxitorship  thirty-onc,  for  the  ^rdiieship  thiny-Kven,  for  the 
pnetorthip  forty,  and  for  the  consuhhip  fony-thrre.  Buf 
even  under  the  republic  popular  citiseni  were  freed  from 
theie  restrictions,  ieid.  ana  the  emperors  granted  that  induU 
gence  [annosrertdtubanl)  to  whomsoever  they  ^\ciKA,Plin.Ef. 
vii.  i6.  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  i)i0.  hii.  s8.  ThKlexait- 
nalii,  however,  was  SEillobsetved,  PUn,  Ep.  iii,  to. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens :  And  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla. 
A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtain^ 
'  iog  preferments ;  that  no  one  should  be  pi  aEtor  before  being 
quxstOT,  nor  consul  before  being  prxior;  nor  should  enjoy 
tne  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  ta 
the  umc  year,  Appian  dt  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  41  s.  liv.  xxxii.  7, 
Cic.  Phil.  xi.  j.  Ltv.vW.  40.  But  these  regulations  also  were 
not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  oflice,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  (m 
leges  jurare);  Liv.  xxxi.  j.  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done  »ny 
thing  amiss,  /jf.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jul.  B3, 


KINGS, 


ROME  was  at  first  governed  hy  kings,  not  of  absolute 
power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.     They 
had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 

Sace  without  the  concurrence   of  the  senate  and  people* 
enys.  ii.  13.     Sallusi.  Caiihn.6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  cbieC 
direction  of  sacred  things,  Dianys.  i\.  14.  v  uoong  the 
Greeks,     yirg.  ^n.  iii.  80.     Cic.  Divin.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  rob9 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  fratexta,  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  tceptre,  the 
selia  cvru/tf,  and  tweke  hctars,  with  l^xfaiut  taitecures,  i.  c. 
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carrying  each  of  them  a  bondle  of  rodt,  with  an  aie  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  ihc  Roman  magiftrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  /iu.  i.  8-  Flor.  i.  j.  Sail. ^ Cat.  ^i.^n.  Dienys. 
iii.  6].     Strai.  v.  p.  sao. 

According  to  Piiny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  Tbe 
togapr^texta  was  introduced  b)r  Tullui  Hostilitis,  and  alto  the 
Luus  dauust  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin,  ix.  39. 
J.  fi^.viii.  48.  J.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  RoTne  for  243  years un- 
4er  seven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  Pomfitius,  Tullus  Hoitilius, 
Aaeus  idarcius,  L.  Tarquimus  Priscas,  Servius  TuUiUS,  and 
L.  Tar^ifUnuj,  sirnamedSUPERBUS  (rotn  his  behaviour;  all 
of  whom  except,  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly 
thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatncM, 
Xiv.  ii.  1,  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his  tyranny 
and  cruelly,  was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily,  on  account,  of  the  violence  offered  by  bis  ion  Sextua 
to  LucreiiJ,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  revo> 
lutioa  was  brought  about  chiefiy  by  means  of  L,  Junius  Bni- 
bu. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Ro- 
Buns  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which 
ihey  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  Tfgii/acere,  to  act  ty- 
raaaically,  re^i  spiHtus,  rtgia  superbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  nnfc  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PRjKFECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
under  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  master  equitum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  tbe  throne,  jINTERREG- 
KUM).  which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  on  account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  lenatM-s 
•lured  the  government  anHMig  themselves.  They  sppoinied 
one  of  their  number,  who  should  h^ve  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX.  and  all  the  ensigns 
of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days;  after -him  another, 
and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  liv,  \.  xj.    Dtorrys. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
boM  the  ekctioiis  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator, 

Zip. 
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liv.  iii.  sS'  which  happened]  «iiher  by  their  sudden  death, 
or  when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  electiona 
by  their  intercession,  Zw.  vt.  3j. 


ORDINJRY  MAGISTRATES, 
I.    CONSULS. 


I.    The  Jirst  Creadon,  difftretd  names,  and  badges  of 
CONSULS. 

A  FTER  the  expulsion  oF  the  kings,  A.  U.  644,  two  sa- 
■'*■  preme  magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal 
authority ;  that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  not 
become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  post, 
red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  1.9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRyETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55, 
Feslus:  also  Imperatores,  Sdtust.  Col.  6.  or  jUDICES, 
Varro  de  Lai.  Ling.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES, 
either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  [arabub~ 
Ucte  consuleado),  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9,  or  from  consulting 
the  senate,  [a  consulcndo  senatum),  Cic.  de  I^Eg-  iii.  3-  ana 
people,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges, 
\a  judicando),  Qitinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing  su- 
preme command  the  Greeks  called  them  TIIATOI. 

If  otK  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  [iuira- 
eatut  vel  suffeclus  est),  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year; 
but  he  could  not  hold  the  comtia  for  electing  new  consuls, 
Liv.  xli,  i8. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown;  namely,  the  toga  pralexta,  sella 
euTuhs,  (he  sceptre  or  ivory  sufT,  [sdpio  ebumeus),  and  twelve 
lictors  with  ihcjasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Ziti.ii.  i.  andihat  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  fffwn- 
situs  attemis).  A  public  servant  called  accensus,  went  before  the 
other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed ;  which  cuitom,  after 
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tt  bad  been  long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  con- 
sulship,  Suet.  Jul,  20.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  had  most 
ciu'Idren.or  who  was  first  elected,  or  bad  most  suffrages,  had 
ibcjksces  first,  Geii.  ii.  tj.  Izv.  ix.  8.  According  to  Dio- 
nyiius  the  lictora  at  first  went  before  both  consuls,  and  were 
lestricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola, 
hi.  V.  s.  Wc  read  in  Livy,  of  84  liaors  attending  the  con- 
■utSt  "•  55'  hut  this  muH  be  understood  witliout  t&e  city. 

«.    The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

As  the  consult  at  £nt  had  almost  the  same  badges  witji 
the  kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Ltv.  ii.  1. 
But  VaTcris,  called  POPLICOLA,  (a  populo  colemio),  took 
away  tite  securis  iToimhcJasceitfsecuriniJascibus  ademitj,  i.  e. 
he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
only  left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city, 
Diouyi.  V,  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  invested  with  mili- 
tary command,  they  still  retained  the  iecuris,  i.  e.  the  right  of 
punishing  capitally,  iitf.  xxiv.  a.  Dionys.v.gg. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of 
them  had  ihcjaices  and  secures;  but  when  they  hoth  com- 
maaded  the  same  army,  ihey  tommonly  had  them  for  a  day 
alternately,  {aiierjds  imperUahtint)^  Ltv.  xxii.  41, 

Poplicoia  lik.ewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  tlic 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  tb4;  people ;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen 
who  thus  appealed,  Liv,  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterward* 
once  and  again  renewed,  and  always  hy  persons  of  Valerian 
family.  Id.  lii.  g^.  x.  q.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed 
under  the  kiiwt,  Liv.  1.  86.  viii.  3^. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  . 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  liaors  should  lower  the 
Jksca  in  token  of  respect,  Xiv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people  might  be 
slain  wi^  impunity,  Dionys.  v,  19.  But  the  power  of  the 
consals  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all 
their  proceedings,  {omniius  actis  intercedere).  Stilt,  however, 
the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship 
was  considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment, 
.  (htnerum  fopu&^fim),  Ctc.  pro  Plane.  85. 

The 
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The  conialc  were  at  the  head  oFthe  whole  republic,  Gsi 
fro  Hut.  ^.  All  ibe  other  magistrate*  were  lubjeci  to  them, 
except  the  tribune*  of  the  commons.  Tbej-  awembled  the 
people  and  the  lenate,  laid  before  ihcni  what  they  pleued, 
and  executed  their  decreet.  The  laws  which  they  proposed 
•iM  got  patted,  were  cotnmonty  called  by  their  name.  They 
(received  all  letters  from  the  governor!  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kinga  and  aiatet,  and  gave  audience  to  ambatudon. 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  at  it  used  to  be  at  Athens 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  dc  Fat.  g.  Thus,  M.  Tttlii» 
Ccerone  el  L,  Antonio  Ccmulibus,  maiked  the  699th  year  of 
Rome.  Hence  numentTe  multos  comttUs.  for  annos.  Sen.  £p. 
4.  Bis  jam  fa»e  tibi  canutl  trigesimiis  tnsttU.  You  are  near 
sixty  years  old,  Martial,  i.  t6.  3.  And  the  consuls  were 
said  Jperire  annum, Jastoiqut  reserare,  Plin.  Pan.  j8. 

He  who  had  most  auffrajfts  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  Jiit  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  [injastij). 
He  alio  had  ilie^jfw  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  dec* 
tion  of  magistrate*  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  (be  way,  uncovered  their  heads, 
dismounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consult  as  they 
passed  by.  Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  tailed  to  do  so,  and  the 
consul  took  notice  of  it,  be  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANI- 
MADVERTERE,  Uv.  xxiv.  44.  Sud.  Jul.  80.  Acilius  the 
consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  Prxior  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice,  because 
he  had  not  risen  up  to  him,  when  passing  by,  Dio.  xxxvi.  10. 
&  B4.  When  a  Pmor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  bis  liclors 
alwsy*  towered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  ^soldier*,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for 
their  support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tri- 
bunes  of  the  legions.  (>n  part ;  fur  part  was  created  by  the 
people.  Ste  Lex  Aiiilia),  the  centurions,  and  other  officer*, 
Cu.  de  L^g.  iii.  3.  Potyt.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.Pkil.  ivj- 
4.  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons 
liom  thence  to  Rome,  {Roman  evocart,  excire,  v.  acdre),  and 
punish  them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33.  Uv.  iii.  4.  xxix,  15.  They 
were  of  so  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations, 
in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be  undtr 
their  protection,  Cic.  fro  Stxt.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  t^  consult  were  ansed  with  ab- 
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txAatt  power  by  Hit  (olemD  decree  of  the  unate,  Ut  viDt- 
JUNT,  velDARENTOP£RAM,&£.Liv.iii.4.vi.>i9.  Seep.  sg. 
In  any  sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  tbe  contuls  called  ibe  citu 
zenc  to  armi  in  this  form:  Qui  hempublicam  salvam  Etss 
VetiT,  HS  SEQUATUR,  Gc.fro  Rotir.  7.  Tusc.  Qutrtt.  iv.  bjj. 
Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  th^  consuls  was  reduced 
to  «  mere  shadow  ;  their  office  then  only  was  (o  consult  the 
■enate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  {pUdta.)  of  the 
empetora,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  10  let  tlM 
pablic  taxes,  which  had  foimerly  belonged  to  the  ceniora* 
Omd.  Pout.  iv.  j.  18.  &  Ef.  ix.  47.  to  exhibit  cenain  public 
games,  and  shews,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,  Cic,  Off.  ii.  17.  to.  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c. 
They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  );realer  external  pomp.  For  tbcy  wore  the  toga 
fitta  or  paimata,  and  had  [hciryoxr^  wreathed  with  laurel, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed. 
They  also  added  the  securis  to  thejfasces. 

3.    Tke  day  on  taUck  the  CONSULS  entered  on  ikeir  OJia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
dteir  office  at  different  times;  at  first  on  the  a^A  or  s^th 
February,  (VII.  vel  VI.  Ji^u/.Atir/.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquia 
was  said  to  have  been  expelled.  Quid.  Fast.  ii.  6B5.  which  was 
hetd  as  a  festival,  and  Galled  REGIFUGIUM,  FeUus;  after, 
wards  on  the  first  of  August,  {Kal.  Sexl.)  which  was  at  that 
dme  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  amsatar,  not  of 
the  avU  year,  which  always  began  with  January),  X>v.  iii.  6. 
la  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the  i5th  of  May,  {Id.  Maii), 
Id.  g6.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  15th  December,  (la, 
Decemi.]  Li».  iv.37.v.  11.  Then  on  the  first  of  July,  {Kal. 
Qwutil.)  Liv.  V.  32.  viii.  so.  which  continued  till  near  the 
beginning  of  tbe  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  ^"ip,  when  the 
diy  came  to  be  the  i  jth  March,  [Id-  Mart,)  At  last,  A.  U. 
j^  or 600,  {Q.fulvio&T.Aanio.Coss.)  it  was  iranaferred 
to  the  first  of  January,  (in  Kal.  Jan.]  which  continued  to  be 
the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  Toagistratiiut  ineim* 
iStf}.  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast,  i,  81.  iii.  147- 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  c^ 
Jdy  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  tbe 
lit  «(  JaniUUy,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
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cilled  CONSULES  DESIGNATI  j  and  wtiatCTcr  they  did 
in  public  aSairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authariiy, 
oat  by  iheir  power  t  (Quod  poteaate  nandum  poterai,  obUnwt 
aactoritate),  Gc,  in  Pu.  4.  Sext.  3s.  They  might  howaver 
propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  tbiogs  pertaining  to  their 
office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honour!  paid  to  them,  tbey 
were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  See  p.  it. 
——The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  becomeacqiiainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office; 
and  that  enquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained 
their  election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime 
upon  trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their 
competitors,  who  accused  them,  were  nominated  in  their 
place,  Cic.  pro  S^il.  17.  &  ga.  They  were  also,  besides  being 
fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming 
into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian  and  other  law,  Cic.  pro 
Corrtd.  Murea.  eg.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Syllai 
Sail.  Cat.  i8-  Cicero  made  the  puDishment  of  bribery  still 
more  severe  by  the  Tailian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years'  exile,  pro  Mur.  33.  in  Vatin.  1  j,  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Pxtiltus  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  (auctoriius  patribtu;  Ut 
novorum  nuiximi  hommum  ambitio,  qui  nundines  el  condiiaiuia 
ebire  solili  erant,  compriaeretur),  Liv.  vii,  1  j. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls  (saiuiaiant),  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin,  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  be.  , 
ing  conducted  wiih  (jreat  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCES- 
SUS  CONSULARIS),  to  the  capiiol.  they  offered  up,  their 
vows,  (vela  nuacupaiant),  and  sacrificed  each  of  them  an  ox  to 
Jupiter ;  and  then  began  iheir  oQice  {muuui  suum  Mupicabatt- 
tur),  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appoint' 
ment  of  the  Latin  holidayi;,  and  about  other  things  concern* 
ing  religion,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  4.  &  ^.  IJv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  -k. 
xxvi,  a6.  Cic.  post.  red.  ad  Qjnr,  g.  RuU.  ii.  34.  Dio. 
Fragm.  1  so.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to 
observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  jo.  as  they  had  done  when  elect- 
ed, Plin.  Pan.  64,  65.  And  in  like  manner  when  they  re- 
signed  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  made  a  > 
speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  perfortned  in  their  con- 
(ttlship,  and  swore  that  tbey  had  done  iiothiitg  agaisn  tfae  Uws, 
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thiJ,  But  any  ooe  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from 
making  a  ipecch,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tri> 
buae  Metellua  did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.  whereupon 
Cicero  initantly  iworc  with  a  loud  voiqc,  that  he  had  saved 
the  r^oblic  and  the  city  from  ruin :  which  the  whole  Roman 
people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  outi 
thafwhtf  he  had  tworn  was  true)  and  theu  conducted  him 
bora  the  forum  to  his  house  with  every  demonsuation  of  re» 
ipect.  Oc.  »  Pit.  g.  £/i  Fam.  v.  t. 

4.  ne  Provincts  ^  ike  CONSULS. 

OuniNG  the  first  days  of  their  offica  the  consuls  cast  lots, 
or  ^eed  among  themtelvei  about  their  provinces  [provin- 
d4i  inter  It  lortithantur,  aut  parabant,  vel  comparabant:  pro- 
oiaaas fartiti santjy  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10. 2^.57.  etalibi  passiiq. 
A  province  (PROVINCIAj,  in  its  general  acceptation,  ii 
iDctapborically  used  to  signify  the  oltice  or  business  of  any  one, 
irhslier  private  or  public ;  thus,  0  Gcta,  provinciam  cepisti 
itram,  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  s.  as.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the 
Koman  eiopire  was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul 
was  aimply  a  csrtain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried 
on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  toact  during  his 
cmsulihip,  ^v.  ii.  40.  54- jB.iii.  10.  2e.  25.  v.  32.  vii,  g.  12. 
viii.  1.  29.  ix,  41.  X.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xtiii.  14,  &  1  j.  Flor.  1,  11, 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  se- 
nate after  the  consuls  were  elected,  ur  had  entered  on  iheir 
ofl&ce,  Iiv-  xixW.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alih  pastim.  Sometimes 
the  aame  proviaco  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  /</.  x.  32. 
UJtiv.  4B>  xl.  1.  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius 

Eneral  of  the  Simnites,  at  ihefitrca  C^udiTHe,  Liv.  ix.  1, 
i:.  So  Paului  ^mitius,  and  Terenttus  Varro  were  sent 
gainst  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannx,  Id,  xxii.  40.  $c 
tsv.  3.  xxvii.  22.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sentprcnian  law,  passed  by  C.  Semproni^s 
Gncchus,  A.  U.  ogi,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  pro- 
vinces for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Gc.  pro 
Dfm-  g.  de  Prov>  Cons,  2.  Sail,  Ju.^.  iy.  which  ihcy,  atier 
emering  on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  (_sorte 
vel CM^rifliine pariiti  sunl).  In  latter  times  ilte  province  of 
a  cgoftul  wa)  same  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the  form 
I  ef 
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of  a  province,  (see  p.  70.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  ex- 
piratioD  of  his  ofhce  should  comtnancl;  for  during  the  [jmc 
of  ihcir  consulship,  tliey  usually  remain«d  in  the  city.  Hence 
Cicero  says.  Turn  Mia  gerere  nostri  duces  indpiunt,  cum  auS' 
pcia,  i.  e,  censulalum  et  praturam,  posuerunt,  Nut.  D.  ti.  3. 
For  proprietors  and  proconiuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the 
auspices,  (aaspicia  non  kabebanlj,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCLE  CONSULARESj  to  the  praiors,  PR^TO- 
RI^. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
seuatt^,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  war  aninst  Antio- 
clius,  to  L,  Scipio,  bv  the  decree  of  the  senate.  Id.  xxxvii.  1. 
This  was  said  lo  be  done  extra  ordinem,  extra  sortem  vel  jine 
SO'U,  line  comparatione.  Id.  iii.  %.  vi.  go,  (3c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  prztors.  In  appointing  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  prgctors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  ne- 
filivc,  but  not  in  those  of  ihe  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prev.Cotii.  8. 
ometjmes  the  people  reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed 
concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war  against  Jugunha, 
which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  oy  the 
people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jm,  73.  And  the  attempt  of  Mariut, 
by  meant  of  the  tribune  i)ulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  vcar  against  Mithridatcs  transferred  from  Sylla  co  himself 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  G?  Syli.  Appian.  de  BeU.  Gv. 
1.  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  aU 
the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
C;csar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague 
Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads.  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
Cicsar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procufed  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisal- 
pine dul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  fiv« 
years,  lind.  22.  Cic.  pro  Dam.  9.  in  Valin.  1^.  and  soon  after 
also  Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  senate,  Si«;(.  li.  Di'«,  xxxviti. 
8.  which  important  command  was  afterwards  prolonged  10 
him  for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  Licv.  Epil. 
icj.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons,  8.  Epist.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  page  «a.) 

Nu  one  wds  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the 
permission  of  tlie  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation 

however 
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frawferrt  was  ■ometime*  violated  upon  eJttraordinary  occa<- 
■iofu,  liv.  X.  18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  be  might  be  recalled 
from  hit  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  aboliibed  [atrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix. 

'•■ 

The  senate  might  order  the  coniiili  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Xi'v.  XXVI.  S9.  and  even  force  them  to  reiign  tneir 
command.  Id,  v.  as. 

Pompey  in  hii  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  pasted  • 
law  that  no  one  ihould  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after 
tbe  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dia.  x\.  46.  and  that  for 
ibese  five  yeari,  while  the  consiilf  and  praetors  were  disqua' 
lified,  tbe  senators  of  consular  and  prxtorian  rank,  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant 
provinces  among  ihemnelves  hy  lot.  By  which  law  the  eO' 
vernnient  of  CiTicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  hii  will,  Cic.  Eft 
Fam.  iii.  s.  C<esar  made  a  law,  that  the  prastorian  provinces 
ihould  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more 
than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by 
Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 


j.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  credteJ. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  amona  the  pa> 
tricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  impor- 
tant change,  although  in  reality  owing  10  weightier  causes, 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  (tifling  circumstance>  M> 
fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius;  a  patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinus  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  thai  magistrate  returned  home  from 
the  forum.  Tlic  younger  Fahia,  unacquainted  With  that 
custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which  made  hev  sister 
laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  This  stung  her 
to  tbe  quick;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not  con- 
ceal her  uneasiness.  Herfatber  seeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if 
all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  direct  answer  : 
lAd  it  wai  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  lier  a  confi-'Ssion, 
that  sht  was  «hagrin«d  at  being  connected  with  a  man  who 
I  *  «ould 
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couM  not  enjoy  tfae  ume  bonourt  with  her  sUter's  huibtntl. 
For  atihougb  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  thu  the  giiJitary 
tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
tnd  plebeians,  Liv.  iv,  6.  yet  for  forty-four  years  after  their 
first  institution,  A.  U.  311.10  A.  U.g^j.  no  one  plebeian  had 
been  created,  Zip.  v.  i«.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  afterward*. 
Ijv.  V.  13.  18.  vi.  go,  Ambustus,  therefore,  consoled  his 
daughter  with  asiurancei,  that  she  should  soon  tee  the  tame 
honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To 
e^ct  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  hit  son.in-law,  and  one 
L.  Sexlius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  bad 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 
Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv,  vi.  gj.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for 
ten  years,  iii4.  ^s.Tor  five^ears  they  suffered  no  curule  ma- 
gistratet  to  be  created,  ibid.  3^.  and  at  last  prevailed  toget 
one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  it^d. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  liv.  vii,  i. 
and  (he  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ihiJ.  a, 
from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  ple- 
beian, was  called  LEX  LICINIA,  ibid.  si.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  plebeians.  Id.  xxiii.  31.  which  was  early 
allowed  by  law,  vii.  4e.  But  this  rarely  happened ;  the  pa- 
tricians for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  Ziv.  vii.  18. 
19.  et  aUbi  passim.  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Gc.  in.  RuH,  ii.  i.  The 
Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consult  should  be 
chosen  from  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4,  &  g.  as  did  afterwards 
also  the  p/eople  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6.  but  both  these  de- 
'  mands  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  Grst  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consultbip,  was  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Piin.  viii.  43.  j.  m^Vdl.  it.  51.  a  native  of 
Cadiz ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  lie  left  each  o£ 
the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachma,  or  denarii,  i.  e., 
i6s.  id.  3^.  Dia.  xlviii,  ^9. 


6.  Tie  Legal-  Age,  and  other  Requisites  for  enjoying  the  Ctm. 
suishtp. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (Mias  COliSlt-, 
LARIS]  was  fMty-three,  Cie.  Phil.  v.  17.  and  whoever  was 

made 
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made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  hisowa  year, 
(sKeanno),  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  &. 

Before  one  could  be  made  coaiul,  it  was  requisite  to  bave 
gone  tbrough  the  inferior  offices  of  quxstor,  xdile,  and  pne- 
tor.  It  behoved  candidates  for  ibis  ofBcc  to  be  pretent,  and 
)D  a  privau  uation,  (sec  p.  8j.)  and  no  one  could  be  created 
consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  yearSf  l^v.  vii. 

42.  X.   19. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  >  In  an* 
ci em  times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  resirictions  oF  that 
kind,  and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Many  persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Ciq,  Antic.  3.  and  several  below  the  lega^ 
MB ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvut  at  twenty-three,  Liv.  vii.  s& 
Scipto  Africanus  the  elder,  at  Cwenty-eight,  Id.  xxv.  a.  xxvi. 
i8-  xxviii.  3$.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight,  M.  E^ii.  xlix. 


T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  wlicn  not  quite  30,  Plutarcn.  Pom' 
pey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old  (Ex.  S.  C.  Uffhus 
sMutiLS  cansul  anti  Jiebat,  qudtn  tiilum  magi slratum  per  i^es  ca» 


pert  licuisset,  t.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made  scdilc, 
which  was  the  first  oBice  properly  called  Magistratusy  al- 
though that  title  is  often  applied  alio  to  ibe  quxscorship  and 
uibuneship,  Gcfiroltg.Manil.it.] 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  yean 
without  intermission ;  as  to  MariuG,  Liv,  Epit.  67.  who  was 
ceven  times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence, 
iHd,  el  68.  &  80.  Several  personi  were  made  consuls  without 
having  previously  borne  any  curuteofHce,  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii. 
7.  Dto,  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  inter- 
val than  of  ten  years,  Liv. passim.  And  the  refusal  of  the  se> 
nate  to  permit  Cxsar  to  stand  candidate  in  his  absence,  or  to 
retain  his  province,  gaveoccasion  to  the  civil  war  betwixt  him 
and.Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of  li- 
berty, Ots.  de  bdl.  civ,  i.  2.  (3  g. 


7.  durations  in  the  Condition  of  the  CONSULS  under  the 
ZmperoTs. 

JULiu*  CjESAR  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  loamere 
name.     Being  created  perpetual  dictator.  Suet.  76.  all  the 
other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.     Although  the  usual 
form  of  electing  consuls  was  rcuincd,  he  assumed  the  nomi- 
nation 
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nation  of  them  cniirely  to  himself,  Gc,  Phil,  u,  31.  Sua.  Jat, 
41.  &  76.  )ic  was  dicutor  and  coniul  at  the  same  time,  Dio. 
xliii.  I.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the 
consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he 
chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Panhians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two 
years  to  come,  Consules  et  tribunes  pUiis  in  biatnium,  ques  vf- 
im't),  Cic.  Alt,  xiv.  6.  Qio.  xliii.  ji.  He  introduced  a  custom 
of  substitmingcontuU  at  anytime,  for  a  few  moiithi  or  weeks; 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397, 
Sua.  Jui.  76,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  30.  Dia.  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the 
prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number  with  honours.  Under 
Commodus,  there  were  twenty -five  consuls  in  one  year.  Lam- 
fridd^..  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was  twelve.  But  the 
consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  January,  gave 
name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDINARII,  the  othen 
being  stiled  SUFFECTI,  or  Mitiores,  Dio.  xlyiii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  theeoiperor.  Pan.  £p.  ix. 
13.  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  tbe 
•ame  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  P&n. 
Pan.  63,  64,  65, 69,  77,  9a.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  se* 
sate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor 
in  aset  speech,  PUn.  Ep.  iii,  13.  18.  Paneg.  a,  go,  91,  93. 
when  it  Vas  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues;  which  wat 
called,  HoNORE.  vel  in  homorem  principis  censere,  ii/. 
Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were 
first  asted  their  opinton  as  consuls  elect.  [See p.  la.  (S  Piin, 
Efi.  vi.  37.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads, 
which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under 
the  name  of  PANEGYRICUS,  (i.  e.  ?»7»f  nmrnffut,  oratio 
in  convcntu  iaiita,  a  grcsMrif  r{,  eonventtts,  Cic.  Act,  i.  14.) 
Jiervx  Ttajano  Augusta  diet  us. 

Under  ilie  empeiors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls,  {CON- 
8ULES  HONORARllJ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persons 
who  had  never  beeji  consuls  or  prgetors,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 
senate.  In  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  prsetors, 
(loco  consulari  vel  pr^orio,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  V.  17.  Liv.  Epit. 
tiB.)  which  was  called  auctoritas  vel  sfntmtia  consuiaris  aut 
prttlona,  Cic.  tn  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  sj.  So  ASecttis  inter 
.pTtetunos,  Plin.  £p.  i.  14.  Pailanti  lenalfis  ornammta proton^ 
dtaevU,  Id,  vii.  eg.  viii.  $, 

Thott 
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Tbou!  who  bad  been  coniuls  were  called  CONSULARES, 
Cic.  Fam.  x'n.  d.  Stc.  u  (bote  who  had  been  praetors,  were 
nlled  PR£TORII;  cdH«,^DlLITII:  quzstors.  QUjE. 
STORIL 

Uader  Justinian  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  andtbeyeir. 
of  contequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  LT. 
i>93.  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  of- 
fice the  first  year  of  tbeir  sovereignty.  Constantine  created.two 
oMisuts  anoually;  wboie  office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme 
jurisdiciioii,  (be  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Consun- 
lioople.  ,-  - 1  -     ' 


II.    P  ROTORS. 


Institution  and  power  of  the  PR£TOR. 


'THE  name  of  PRiETOR  [is  qui  praitjure  et  exerdtu,  Var- 
-^  n>,  nftmrysf},  was  antientfy  common  to  all  the  magi- 
antes,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  iscalled 
PrttoT  tnaximiu,  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls,  being 
engaged  in  al  most  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  ad-  . 
miniitrwion  of  jusiice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for  that  pur. 
pose,  A.  U.  389,  10  whom  the  name  of  PR^tTOR  was 
ibeucefonh  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  from 
among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  con- 
sulship being  communicated  to  the  plebeians;  but  afterwards, 
A.  U.  418,  also  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  viii.  1  j.  The  prae- 
tor was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the 
Cemitia  Ctnturiala  with  the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls, 
whence  he  was  called  their  «filfi^ae,  Liv.  vii.  1.  viii.  ^2,  Cell. 
xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  prztor  was  Sp.  Furius  Ca~ 
mtllus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the 
yearthat  his  son  was  pra:tor,  Uv,  vii.  |. 

Whenoneprxtorwasnot  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  prxtor  was 
added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between 
•itizens  vid  ihem,  (yw  inter  dvesRomanos  tt  pire^rinos jus  dt  - 
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ert-rf,  Uv.  Epir.  xis.— xxii.  35.)  hence  called  PHjKTOR 
PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  piwors,  after  their  election,  deiermined  by  cast- 
ing lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdiction*  each  should  ex- 
erciw. 

Thtpnctorwho  administered  justice  only  between  citizens 
was  called  PRi£TOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honour- 
^le;.  whence  he  was  called  Pkator  hondpatus,  Ovul.  Ftut, 
i.  Si.  Majo»,  Festus  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law 
derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORA. 
RlUM,  In  ihe  absence  of  ihe  consuls  he  supplied  their 
place,  (munus  caasulare  suslinebat),  Cic.  Fann.  10.  la.  He 
presided  in  the  asseinbliei  of  the  people,  and  might  convene 
the  senate;  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic, 
Fam.  xii.  a8.  Hclikewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as, 
the  Lueii  ApoUinare^,  LiV.  xxvii.  ag.  the  Circensian  and  Me- 
galensian  games,  Juvenal,  xi.  192.  and  therefore  had  a  parti* 
cular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  Ruch  people;  at  least  under 
the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  77.  When  there  was  no  cen- 
sor, he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the 
public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  fsarta  tecta  exi, 
gebatj,  Cic.  iji  Verr-  t.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days.Gc.  Phi{.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  prxtor  in  the  administration  of  juatice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO, 
Prator  dabat  actionem  etjudices;  the  przctor  gave  the  form 
of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  com. 
plained  of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the 
cause;  dicebat/'uj,  pronounced  sentence;  addicebaT  iana  • 
vel  damna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
&c. 

TTie  davs  on  which  the  praMor  administered  justice  were 
called  Dl£S  FASTI,  fa  fando,  ^uodiis  diebus  kxc  tria  verhq 
hnlicet'al.J  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  toadmi* 
jiister  justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

Hie  N  Ef  ASTUS  erit,  per  Mem  tria  verba  sHentur: 
pAgTUS  crit,  perqutm  lege  HeeHt  uff. 

Ovid.  Fast.;.  47. 


9.  EPICTS 
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«.    EDICTS  ofth£  PRjETOR. 

Tus  Prator  Urbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  aFter 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  ihc  laws,  published  xa 
edict  (EDICTUMl,  or  system  of  ruIca(fbrmit/fl),according  to 
which  be  was  to  aamimster  justice  fortW  yexi;  whence  it  is 
called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4a.  Hav, 
ia^summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  declared 
(EDICEBAT]  from  tlxRiiUra,(^cum  in  cmcionem  adscmdisset), 
what  iDctbod  he  was  to  observe,  (yiue  observaturus  essetj, 
in  administering  justice,  Cic.  lie  Fin.  ii.  sz.  This  edict,  he 
ordered  not  only  to  he  recited  by  a  herald.  Plant  in  prolog. 


Panvh,  11.  but  also  to  be   publicly  pasted  i,  

{Scriftum  in  ALBO,  (i.  e.  in  tabuk  dcalbata,  vel,  ut  alii  di- 
CDnt,  albit  litans  notatd),  Jittblici proponi,  unde  de  PLANO,  ' 
(i.  r.  de  humo],  recti  leg}  posset)  i  in  large  letters,  [Uteris 
wuguscu&s,)  Suet.  Catig,  4 1 .  These  words  used  commonly  to 
be  prcfixetl  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  8p. 
l^M.  14.  Plaut.  ibid. 

TboK  edicts  which  the  pra^or  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
hu  predeceasors,  were  called  TRALATITIA ;  those  which 
Ik  tramed  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or 
part  of  an  edict.  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vcl  NOVUM, 
tAC.  in  Verr.  i.  4j.  But  at  the  prxtor  often,  in  the  course  oF 
the  ycat*,  altered  hia  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in 
Var.'i.  41,  46.this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the 
smate,  A.  U.  ^85.  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686.  by  a  law  whick^ 
C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great  ofience  of  the  nobility, 

UTPKjETORESEX£OICTISSUISPERF£TUISJUSDlCER£NT,i.C. 

That  the  prxtors,  in  ^ministeringjustice,  should  not  deviate 
from  their  form  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
b^inning  of  their  office,  Aicen.  in  Oral.  Cic.  pro  Com,'^ 
Jho  Cass.  %6.  c.  2a,  ij  ec).  From  this  time  the  law  of  the  . 
pTJCtori,  QMJPRiETORJUM)  became  more  fixed,  and  law- 
yen  began  to  study  their  edicts  with  particular  attention,  Cic, 
de  Lege.  i.  5.  some  also  to  comment  on  them.  Cell.  ""'  " 
By  order  of 


pnel 
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the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the 

:tors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the 

-jwyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  giandfather  of  the  Emperor 

Pidiuf  Julian;   which  wat  thereafter   called  EDICTUM 

•'  PER. 
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PERPETUUM.  or  JUS  HONORARIUM.  and,no  doubt 
vas  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  ot  ihe 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  ci^mpiled  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Beiidci  the  general  edict  which  the  prxtor  published  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  pubhshrd  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  [Edicta  pecu  LiARtA  ET  repen- 
tina).  Cr'c.  in  Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  UR- 
BANUM.  ibid.  43.  in  theprovinces,  PROVINCIALE,  ibid, 
46.  Sidhense,  45.  &c. 

Some  think  itiat  the  Prtrtor  Urbanus  onlv  published  an' 
annual  edia,  and  that' the  Prator  Pertgrinus  aaministered  jus- 
tice, either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Prjcior  Pcrc- 
grinus,  Qc,  Fam.  xlii.  59.  And  it  appears  that  in  cenian 
cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for  relief  against  the  de- 
crees of  the  Prator  Urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  46.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Zxs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  so.  Oio  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  welt  as  the  prae- 
tor;  the  kings,  Ltv.  \.  32.0  44.  the  consuls,  Uv.  W,  S4,  viii. 
6.  the  dictator, Zif.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor.Cic.  xltii.  14. 
Nep.inCat.  1.  Ge/f.  xv.  11.  the  curule  xdiles,  Gc.  Phil.  ix. 
^.  P/aul,  Captw.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  W.  41.  thequaestori,  ibid,  ii'i.y.  So  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Cie.  Epist.  passim,  itid  under  the  emperors,  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  of  the  pr^torian  cohons,  &c.  So  like- 
wise the  priests,  as  the  pmhnces  and  decemviri  sacTorum,  Liv, 
xl.3^7.  the  augurs,  Fa/<r.  J\w;r.  viii.  a,  i.  and  in  panicular,  the 
pentifex  maximus.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91.  Gell.  i!.  b8.  All  these 
were  called  HONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Ovid  Pont.  iv.  5. 
ft.  or  Honore konestoH,  Sail.  Cat.  35.  honorihus  henorati,  Vel- 
Ici.ii.  124.  konoreveXhonoribususi,  flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Flacc. 
10.  and  therefore  the  Uw  which  was  derived  from  their 
edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all 
these,  the  edicts  of  the  pnetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
also  called  edicta,  but  usually  rescripia.     Eee  p.  e  j. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state;  thus,Ci!H>ju/fj  citm  viros prima- 
ries alque  amplissimos  civitalis  multos  in  fonsiHnm  advocSssail, 
de  conJiUi  sen/entia  prottundaruni,  &c.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  /.  and 
(QRietimes  of  one  another;  thus  Cant  collegium  pratorium  tri. 
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hunpki.  adkthwffmt,  tit  res  nummana  de  cemmmi  tenlentia 
tonsbtuerttiir :  conscripserunt  communiter  edtctuni,  Cic.  OS*. 
in.  so.  Mariui  qitod  communiter  lompositum  fittrat,  solut 
t£xit,  ibid. 

The  summoning  oF  any  one  to  appear  in  coart,  wa>  like- 
wiu  called  Edictum,  If  a  person  did  not  ohey  the  first  sum< 
mom,  it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time;  and  then 
vbal  was  called  i  pertmftOTy  summons  wa<i  given,  fEJIC* 
TUM  PEREMPTORIUMrfaifl/Br.^W  disceptanonem  jwri. 
meret,  i.  e.  ultrd  lergiversan  von  paterelur,  which  aci-ititted 
of  no  fanher  delay) ;  and  if  any  one  neglecied  ii,  he  wu  cal- 
led contumacious,  and  lost  hit  cause.  Sometimes  a  summons 
of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Unumpho 
OMNIBUS,  or  UNUM  PRO  TRiBUS.  We  read  of  the  senators 
being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
prxtor,  Uv.  xliii.  ii- 

Certain  decrees  of  the  prxtor  were  called  INTERDICTA; 
n,  about  acauiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  posiession  of  a 
thing,  Gc.  Carim  3.  14.  31.  Oral.  i.  10.  to  which  Cicero  al. 
lodes,  Uriamtatis possessionem  qmbusvis  ihtirdicti^  dtfenda- 
*us,  Fam.  vii.  3s.  also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohi- 
bititig  a  thing;  whence  Horace,  Sat,  li.  3.  217.  InT£kdic< 
TO  huic  («c.  msano)  omae  adimaijus  pralor,  i,  e.  bonis  inter- 
dicat,  the  prxtor  would  take  from  him  the  management  of  his 
fortune,  and  appoint  him  acurainr,  Jd.  Eptst.  i.  1.  los.  sc< 
eordtng  to  a  law  of  ihc  Twelve  Tables,  [au^Jmnosis  el  male 
Ttm  germtibus  boms  ints.kdici  jubeiat),  Cic.de  Senect.  7. 

3.    Tie  ISSlCmA  0/ lie  FRJETOR. 

The  prxtor  was  attended  by  two  lictori,  in  the  city,  wb* 
went  before  him  with  thKfosces,  Plaut.  £pid.  i,  1.  s6.  and 
by  six  lictori  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pr alexia, 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  d^y  of  his 
office,  after  having  offered  up  vows,  {votit  nuncapatis),  in  the 
Capitol. 

When  the  pwor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Co* 
jwfcuBi.  on  a  TRIBUNAL,  (in,  or  ohtner  pro  iribunak), 
which  was  a  kind  of  itaec  or  scdffuld.  {suqgeslum  v.  -us),  in 
which  was  placed  the  SeUa  Curulis  of  the  pixi<"  ,  Cit.  Verr.  lii. 
«^.  Mart.  xi.  99.  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  ^GLADIUS  ec 
HA3TA)  were  set  upright  before  him.    The  Tribunal  was 
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made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic,  in  F^al,  14.  Svei.  Cas,  84. 
i»ljrfieasiocont»inthcASSESSORES,orcounseI,oftheprse- 
lor,  ^i£.  dtOrat.  i.  3^,  snd  others,  £ru/,  84.  in  the  form  of  a 
■quare,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins,  Qut  when  spacious  halls 
were  erected  round  ihe  Forum,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, called  BASILICA,  or  Regiit  sc.  xeUs  vel  porticus.  Suet. 
Aug.  31-  Calig.  37.  Stat.  Siiv.  i.  1.  i^.  (BtwWw  rtai)  Zo- 
Ji'm.  V.  s ,  Joseph,  A.  xvii.  1  ■ ,  from  their  largeness  and  mag- 
nificence, the  iribtauU  in  them  seems  to  have  been  of  uooe, 
end  in  the  form  of  a  setaicircle,  Vitrico.  v.  i  ■  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  Comua,  Tacit.  Anns),  i.  ^j,  or  ParUt 
Prinora,  Suet.  Tib<  93.  The  first  Basilica  it  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor.  A.  U. 
^66.  hence  oaltcd  Porda,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Prxtor,  sat  OQ 
lower  seat*,  called  SUBSELLIA,  C!c.  Rose.  Am,  11.  as  also 
did  the  advocates  Id,  de  Orati  i.  62.  the  witnesses.  Id.  Flacc. 
10.  and  heareri,\Sru^.  84.  Stiei.  Aug.  j6.  Whence  Suhe/lia 
is  put  for  ^e  act  of  judging,  Suet,  Ner.  ty,  or  of  pleading, 
£kc.  de  Orai.  i,  8.  ii.  ;}g.  thus,  VtrstUus  in  vln'sque  subielbis 
turn  summafama  tijiat;  i.  c.  judicem  ct  patronum  egit,  Cic, 
Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subseUiis  Aliens,  &c.  i.  e.  causiditus,  t 
pleader,  in  Cttdi.  ix.  For  such  were.caid  habiiare  in  subsd- 
tiis,  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subtelkis  in  olium  st  copftrrt,  to  retire 
lirom  pleading.  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgement,  f  f'«. 
£da  exercebant),  did  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  only  subseluat 
*s  the  tribunes,  plebeian  icdiks,  and  quxstors,  &c.  Ascon.  in 
Cc.  Sud.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  Jti^jf^ia,  Cic.  in  Cat,  1.7,  Hence  i,offj» 
■ubse)liij'tid!rVii/io,  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing, 
'  Cit.  Fam,  iii.'9.  And  so  aliothe  seats  in  (he  theatres,  circiu, 
&c.  thus,  Jfnatoria  subsdlia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  siptena 
subxl/ia,  ihe  seats  of  the  Eqmlti,  Mart.  v.  a8. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  prxtor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
sitting  or  walking;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
imerloqiii,  discutere,  £  vel  D£  PLANO;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it,  ex  atjuo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8,  Caccin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
Hoo  pro,  vel  e  IribunaU,  aut  ex  superiore  loco  1  which  expres- 
sions are  opposed  :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  impoi- 
lanE  affairs  he  judged  in  -form  on  his  tribunal:  whence  atgue 
itrc  agebantUT  in  convatlu  palam,  d<  srlla  ac  dc  loco  superiore, 
Cic,  Verr.  4.^0.  Tb 
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The  usual  attendants  MINISTRI  vel  apbanlora)  of  tlie 
pranbr,  besides  the  lictorei,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  record- 
ed his  proceedings,  (juiactain  tabidas  referrent),  Cic.  Verr. 
Hi.  78,  ec  79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock  hefore  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  when  it 
wai  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr.  de 
bng.  Lot.  V.  9. 


4.     Ticnvmier  tf  PRjETORS  at  diftrent  tima. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  prztors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  farm  of  a  province,  A.  U.  ^a6.  two  other 
prseton  were  added  to  govern  them,  Ijv.  Etit.  20,  and  two 
more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  suhdued,  /n/.  xxxii. 
87,  &  s8.  In  the  year  57  ■ ,  only  four  pr^lors  were  created 
by  ifacBxbian  law,  which  ordained,  that  {ix  pmors  and  four 
should  be  created  alternately  Liv.  x\.  4^.  but  this  regulation 
seems  not  to  luve  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  prxtors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the 
other  four,  immediaiety  after  having  entered  on  their  office, 
set  out  for  their  provinces.  The  pixtors  determined  their 
province,  as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement. 
liv.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  prastor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  Foreigners, /.iv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  t.  xxxv. 
41.  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  ol  the  pra:tors  were 
exempted  from  military  service,  Id,  xxiii.  3a. 

The  prxtor  f/riuauj  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice 
only  in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  and  imponanc 
causes,  the  people  eitherjuHged  themselves,  or  appointed  per- 
iSons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  ai  the  trial,  (^ui  qu^s Horn  prizes  sent, 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  19.  quttrereni,  questienes puhlicas  vel  juthcia 
€xer Cerent,  ISw-  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  5^.  Sallust,  Jug.  ao.)  who 
were  called  Q\}SS\TOK'E.S,mQuaUores  parucidii,  whose 
authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  over.  Sometimes  a  dic- 
tator was  created  fur  holding  trials,  liv.  ix.  a6.  But  A.  U. 
£04.  it  was  determined,  that  the  Ptator  JJrbanus  and  Pere- 
jn'ffiu  should  continueto  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions;  and 
that  the  four  other  prxtors  should  during  their  magistracy  al- 
io remain  in'the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials :  one  at  trials 
concerning 
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conceminiK  cxiortion,  (Je  repduiuts);  anotfaer,  concerning 
bribery,  [aeamiitu);  a  ihird,  cuncrrning  crimrs  committea 
•gainst  the  staic,  {lie  majeilate) ;  and  a  founh,  about  defraud- 
ine  the  public  (reaiciirv,  (t/r  pecuUtu).  These  were  called 
QUESTIO.vES  PERPETU^,  Oc.Bruf.  b6.  because  ihcy 
were  annually  d»ij;i)cd  [mandabarttur]  to  particular  prxtors, 
who  alway^  conducted  (liem  fur  the  viho\t  yt3.i ,  [qui  perpeti^ 
exercerent],  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law  ;  to 
that  itiete  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  makinga  new  law,  or 
of  appointing  extraurdinary  incjuisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who 
should  resign  their  authority  when  the  tr»l  was  ended.  But 
stiil,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocioMs  happened,  the 
people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  ap- 
pointed inquisitors  to  pteiide  at  ttic  trial;  and  jhen  they 
\ietf.  sail)  extra  ordinem  qu^rere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius, 
for  vii)Uiing  the  sacred  ritei  of  the  Bona  Vea,  or  Good  God- 
AiK,  Gc. /ill,  i  13.  14,  &  i6.aiidot  Milo,  for  tbcmuTderof- 
Clodiiis.  Cfc.^ro  AM  &c. 

L.  StjIUeocreascdthe  number  of  the  quaj/ionesperptlua, by 
adding  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  criminejahi,  concetning  for- 
gers of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  biise  money, 
&c.</fSICARIIS<!rVENEFICIS,aboutsuch  a*  killed  a  per- 
son with  weapons  or  poison ;  et  dt  PAKRICIDIS,  on  which 
account  he  created  two  additional  prstors,  A.  U.  67a  ;  somt 
say  four.  JuHu^  Caesar  encieased  the  number  of  priElor'i. 
first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio,  xlii.  ji.  then  to  fourteen,  la. 
xliii.  47.  ;ifieiwards  to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  7aci>.  Hist.  tit.  37. 
Under  the  triumviri,  there  were  67  prxiors  in  one  year. 
Die,  xlviii.  4;^,  53.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve, 
DIo  says  ten,  xliii,  3a.  but  afterwards  made  them  sixteen. 
Pompon,  de  orig,  jur.  ii.  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there 
were  no  more  tiian  twelve  at  his  death,  Anrml.  i.  14,  Under 
Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and  sometimes  six- 
teen, Dio,  Iviii.  eo.  Claudius  added  two  prztoni  for  the 
cognisance  of  trusis,  {quidejidacommiiiijjusdicerent).  The 
number  then  was  eighteen  ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  prKiors  were  conferred  on  I'Ue prafeclui pratori^,  and  Other 
magistrjtes  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  prxtors  of  course 
sunk  in  their  importance ;  under  Valentinian  ihuir  number  wu 
TC(!uccd  lu  three ;  and  rhis  magistracy  havinjt  becotue  an  emptjr 
name,  {inane  noToen),  Bocth.  de  consul,  philos.  iii.  4.  was  at 
tastenLlrcly  supnrcised,  as  it  is  thought,  under  Tusiinian. 

III.CEN- 
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'T^'WO  ma^strates  were  fim  created,  A.  U.  31a,  for  takinr 
-^  an  account  of  the  number  of  tbe  people,  and  the  value  ol 
iheir  fortufics.j^cfnjiMtfaufoJ,*  whencetliey  were  called  C£N- 
SOR£S,  Uv.aFest.  (Censo»,  ad  cigus  cauionem,  iti est  ar- 
Utrium,  censentur pofiidus,  V^rr.L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  con* 
nils,  bcin^  engaged  in  wan  abroad,  or  commotions  at  home, 
had  not  leisure  lor  that  business,  [non  comulxbus  opere  erat, 
K.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  i^n^0Jiiiflt<^fre};  thecnuiu 
bad  been  intermitied  tor  17  yearn,  hv,  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  ^d. 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamcrcus  ^miHus  the  dictator,  ordaining,  tha( 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years;  but  that  their  power 
should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Ex  quinquenn^  M- 
'aJaU      ■'   '  ■     ■ 


»ua  ac semtstrii  censura  facta  ul),  Liv.iv.  S4.  ix.  31J. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  tbe 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respeaable 
persons  of  consular  dignity ;  at  Hrst  only  front  among  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterwards  lilLcwi^  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who 
also  had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Zav.vii,  aa.  After- 
wards a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always 
be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Liv. 
Ejnt.  59-  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censors,  who  had 
neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors.  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  an(l  it.  but 
not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Pdului  and  Planciu,  under  Au- 
giutus.  are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRIVATI), 
Lio.  liv.  3.  not  that  tliey  had  never  born  any  public  office 
before,  but  10 distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides 
him  being  called  by  that  name,  Veli.  u,  99.  Sutt.  Tacit,  et  Plin. 
passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small;  but  afterwards 
it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subjea 
w  them,  {censtnbas  tubjecti,  iTiv.  iv.  34.}  Hence  the  censor- 
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■hip  is  called  by  Pluurch,  the  summit  of  all  prefcrmeitU 
(ommun  honorum  apex,  ve\  Jksligium),  in  Cat.  Maj.  and  by 
Cicero.  Titagistra pudoris  et  modestitx,  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of 
Censor  was  esteemed  more  honouraible  than  that  of  Consul  j 
'  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues :  and  it  was  reckon- 
ed the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprung  from  a  censo- 
rian  family,  ValcT,  vjii.  13.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  28.  Hist.  iii.  g. 

The  ofhce  of  the  censors  was  chicRy  to  estimate  the  for- 
tunes, and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Q>.  de  kg. 
"'•  3- 

The  censors  performed  the  eenjus  in  the  Campus  Martitu. 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and 
other  ofiiccrs,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their 
classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Iav.  xxix.  3;^.  to 
becalledf'nVdn^beforethcmbyaherald,  and  to  givean account 
of  their  fortunes,  family,  fcc.  according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tutlius.  (See  p,  79.)  At  the  same  time  they  reviewed 
the  senate  and  eques^tnan  order,  supplied  the  vacant  places  in 
both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  ol  disgrace  (notai  inurehant) 
on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  se- 
nate-house, [senalu  movebanf,  vel  ijidebaitl),  (ste  p.  6.}  an  equn 
they  deprived  of  his  public  horse,  [tquum  adimtbant,  (see  p. 
28.)  and  any  other  cirizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honour, 
able  to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  [tribu  movchant);  or  deprived 
him  of  a!)  ihe  privileges  of  a  Ruman  citizen,  except  Iibeny, 
(arariumfadehant,  Liv,  Qui  per  hoc  nan  esset  in  alio  centana 
sua,  sed  ad  hoc  essel  civis  tanlum,  ut  pro  capite  iuo  Iributi no- 
ffunesera^ffiyeref,  Ascon.inCic.^or.as^t  isothcrwiseexpressed. 
in  labulas  Caritum,  vel  inter  Cariles  referehant,  i.  e.jure  iiif- 
/ragii privabant ;  Gcll.  xvi.  i^.Strab.  v.p.  220.  Mtnce Caritd 
terd  drgm,  wonhless  persons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6,  63.  But  this  last 
phrascdoes  not  often  occur,  Cicero  and  Li  vya'most  always  use 
jErariumfacerc;  in  vt\  inter  leranos  rrferre.  This  mark  of  dis- 
grace was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  egues,  and  was  then 
always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ; 
thus,  Censores  Mamercum,  qui  ftterat  dictator,  trihu  moverunt, 
«/r(^A'ffl/o^affCfniu,(i.e.  having  made  the  Valuation  of  his  estate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  ihatthushe  might  be  obliged  to 
pay  eight  times  more  tribute),  ararium  fecervnt,  Liv.  iv.  s^. 
Qmnes,  quos  senatti  moverunt,  quibuigne  tijuos  ademerunt,  aran- 
osfecerunt,  et  tribu  moverunt,  xlii.  10.  The  censors  themsclvei 
did  not  sometimes  a^ee  about  their  powers  in  this  respect; 
Claudius  ncgabat,Suffrt^ilaiionem  injussupopulicensoTem  citi- 
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fnam  imam  adtmere  posse.  Neque  mm  si  trihu  movrre  posset, 
^tfod sit  mhil  aliud  quam  mutarejabire  lrilmm,id€o  ommbus  v. 
etjLxx.tribulus  emovere  done :  iaesl,civitatem  libertatemque  en- 
Pae,non  ubi  censtiUitr fimre,  sed  censu  exdudere.  Hitc  inter 
tpsos  disceplala,  Sc.  Liv.  xlv.  ij. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  witat 
evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper;  but,  when 
diey  expelled  from  the  senate^  they  commonl)^annexeda  rea- 
»on  to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  4a.  whicli  was  called  SUB- 
SCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Ctc.  pro  Clumt.  43,  &  44.  Some- 
times  an  appeal  was  made  from  tncir  sentence  to  ihc  people, 
Plutarch,  in  T.  g.  Flama. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  frnm  in- 
flicting any  censure,  (ut  alter ,  de  senatu  moveri  velit,  alter  re- 
tineat:  ut  alter  in  aranos  referri,  ant  tribu  moveri  jubeat,  alter 
velel,  Cic.  ibid.  Tres  ejecti  de  setiatu  ,-  rettnuit  quosdam  Lipidus  a 
toUega  prateritos,  Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  iLignia- 
lisc  one  another,  Liu.  xxix.  3^. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonics  and  free  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Roman  censors,  (ex  formula  ab  Romams  censoribus 
iaia),  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv. 
xxix.  ij.  So  that  the  senate  might  ^c  at  one  view  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid,  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citiseni,  they  were  said,  censum  a^ere  ve\ habere ;  CtNSERE^o- 
piili  avitates,  soboles,fami[ias, pecuniasque,  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Re- 
ferreincensum,  Liv.  xxxix.44.  Flor.  i.  6.0T^censuiasaibere, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51.  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the 
censors  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  said  Censeri 
luditm  ttgri,  manapia,pecunias,  &c.  sc.secundumve]  quod  ad, 
Cic.  Flacc.  3a.  a.  80.  Profiteri;  tn  censum deferre  \c\dedtcarc. 
Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  'E.a.qc^.annos  deferre veXcrnserinhut,  CL. 
atmos  census  est  Clauiii  Casaris  censurd  T.  FuUonius  Bononien- 
sis:idguecoUatiscensibusquosantedeluUrat,veramapparuit,P\in. 
vii,  4g,  s.  50.  Sometimes  also  censere  ;  thus,  Pradia  et.nsere, 
10  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms,  Gc.  Flacc.  32.  Uv.  xlv. 
1  j.  Prxdia  censtd  censendo,  sc.  apta  ;  i.  e.  quorum  census  cen- 
seri, ^reAiifli  astim/iri  ordinis  ei  tribali  causa  potest;  (arms,  of 
which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri,  to  he 
valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation;  Cic.  Arch.  6. 
t'al.  Max.  V.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Pint. 
Pan.  i_5.  De  quo  censeris,  amicus,  from  whom  or  ttt  wh"se 
K  ac.onm 
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account  you  are  valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  j.  uft.  Privatws  iB!t 
CENSUS  erat  brevis,  their  private  fortune  was  small.  Moral. 
Od.  ii.  15.  13.  exiguus,  Ep.  1.  1.  43,  tenms.  Id.  7.  76.  Eques- 
Iris,  V,  -ter,  the  Fortune  of  an  Eques ;  CCCC.  rmtlia  nnmmim, 
400,000  sesterces,  Plin.  Ep,  i.  19.  Senalorius,  of  ^  senator. 
Suet,  Vesp.  fj.  Homo  sine  censu,  Cic.  Flacc.  ^s.  Ex  tensu  tri- 
iula  conjerre,  Id-  V^r.  ii.  63.  Cultus  nujor  censu,  Horat. 
Sal.  ii.  3.  393.  Dot.  census  konores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  U.  56. 
Census  partus  per  valvra,  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9. 
Demittere  censum  in  viscera,  i.  c.  liona  obligurire,  to  eat  up,  hi. 
Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  census pgpuli,  the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii. 
1,57.  Breves  extendere  census,  (o  make  a  small  fortune  go  far. 
Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  10  the 
eld,  when  it  was  necessary,  IJv.  x.  9.  Epit.'  ig.  They  let 
ihe  public  lands  and  taxes,  (see  p.  64.)  and  the  regulations 
which  they  prescribed  to  the  farmers- general  [maniapihus  v. 
publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel  Tabula  Censoria:,  Cic.  Verr". 
iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  re- 
pairing^ the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  pdrticos,  &c. 
loperapublicaadif Cauda  el  r^/aVn-ii  REDEMPTORIBUS 
iocabant):  which  they  examined  when  finished,  {prebaverunt, 
i.K.  recti  el  exordine  Jactaesse^Tonundaverunl);  and  caused 
lo  be  kept  in  good  repair,  [sarta  tecta  exigebanl,  sc.  et.)  Liv. 
iv.  32.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv,  1^.  Theexpences  allowed  by  the 
public  for  executing  these  works,  were  called  Ultbotri- 
BUTA,  Liv.  xxxjx.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  1.  Hence 
UUrotribuia  locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum 
lor  executing  them ;  eonducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  mak- 
ing  the  public  roads,  bridges,  aquxducts,  &c.  liv.  ix.  ig. 
&  43.  xli.  sy.  They  likewise  mifde  contracts  about  furnishing 
the  public  sacrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat,  and  horses  for  the  use 
of  ine  curule  magistrates,  Vv.  xxiv.  18.  Fest.  in  wc.  Equi 
CuiiUL£&:  also  about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it, 
when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  CtcfrsRosc 
Am.  so.  P^n.  X.  22.  s.  a6.  xxix.  4s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  liv.  iv.  %,  And  if  any  one  refused 
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%o  obey  their  sentence,  they  could  fine  hiaii  and  distrain  his 
eSecis  till  he  made  payment,  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people  ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  Uads* 
XtD.  xxvii.  1 1,  xl.  46.  xli.  2;^.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.  vi.  10.  Henctt  ~ 
thesenate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases,  [locationes  induce- 
hant),  when  they  disapproved  of  them.  Id.  xxxix.  4^.  For  ' 
the  senate  had  ihe  chief  direction  in  all  these  matters,  jl}id. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing 
before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or 
pnctor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hiit.  Nat,  xxxv. 

17.  Uv.  loc.  at. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes* 
or  to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law;  but  only  to  matters 
of  tprivaie  nature,  and  of  less  importance:  as,  if  one  did  not 
cultivate  his  ground  properly,  Gtll.  iv.  IS.  if  an  etjua  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Incuria  or 
Jmpotitia,  ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for 
which  was  called  As  uxorium,  Festus)  j  or  contracted  debt 
without  cause,  &c.  Valtr.  Max.  \\.  g.  and  particularly,  if  any 
one  liad  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war,  Liv.  xxiv. 

18,  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Ciuent.  4?,  above  all,  if 
a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic.  Off.  iii.  31. 
Ceil.  vii.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence, 
icavsam  dictre),  Liv.  toe.  cit. 

Thescntenceoftheccnsors,(ANIMADVERSIOCENSO. 
RIA  \'e\  judicium  censorit),  only  affected  tlie  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMI- 
MIA,  {quid  in  nomine  lanlun,  i.  e.  digniiatc  versabatur),  and 
in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  puning  a  man  to 
ihe  blush,  [mkilfere  damnato  affertbat prater  rubortm,  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  che  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  (non  pro  rejudtcatA  kabebatiir)  \  but  might  be  either 
taken  off  by  the  ntxt  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Gxtai  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next /aj(rH»i  himself  made 
censor,  Cic,  pro.  Ciuent.  43.  See  p.  I .  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,  [inerli  senso- 
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riit  nota),  by  llieir  decree,  which  imposed  an  additional 
punishment,  iip.xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv. 
xxiii.  24*  &  23-  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  in- 
■    termiited  for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cc. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xliii.  15,  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune 
,  ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  10  prison.  Id.  ix.  34-  and 
.even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpcian  rock.  Id.  epit.  59.  Plin. 
vii.  ^4.  s.  45.  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  colleagues, 
ifcrf.  43.S.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors. — 1.  No  one  could 
be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law 
of  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  who  tcfused  a  second  censorship  when 
conferred  on  him,  hence  sirnamed  CENSORINUS,  faler. 
Max.  iv.  1. — a.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another  was  not 
substituted  in  his  room;  but  his  surviving  colleague  was 
obliged  10  resign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it 
had  happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in 
.  his  place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Lio.  ■ ".  31,  vi,  a/. 

The  censors  entered  or  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins beforethe  temple  of  Mars,  ijv.  xl.43.  Before  they  began 
to  execute  their  office,  thty  swore  that  they  would  do  no- 
thing through  iavouror  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  up- 
rightly ;  and  when  they  resigned  iheir  office,  they  swore  that 
they  had  (lone  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury,  (in  arari- 
um  pscendcttes),  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had  made 
ararii,  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {mimoria publica 
rectnsionis,  tahidis  pubhcis  imprasa)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs,  Cc.pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been 
preserved  with  great  caic  by  their  descendants,  i)ionyj.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  ImLX-. 
V.  9.  after  the  rrnstis  was  fitli^hed,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
{liiilrum  (ondidit)  ia  the  Campus  Martins.     Sce,p.  8ft- 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  ifi- 
Imncshin  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  or- 
dering that  no  rcnaior  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  un- 
less 
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less  he  had  been  formally  acccmed  and  condemned  by  both 
ceosora.  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the 
powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q-  Mctellus 
Scipio,  A.  U.  70a.  Ascon.inCic.  Dio.  xl.  ^7. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  vras  abolii^hed  ; 
but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  empeion  thcin- 
sclves,  or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  .Cxsar.  made  a  review  of  the  people  [rerensum  popvli 
^t],  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  seveial  street,",  by  means 
of  the  propiietors  of  the  houses,  {vicatim  per  dominoi  insu- 
iarum).  Suet.  Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  wbuJc 
Roman  people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  son,  who  received  a 
monthly  gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  ihld.  which  used 
to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv.  ii. 
34.  and  afcerwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cit. 
pro  Soct.  S5.  Aston,  in  Cic. 

Ju)ius  Czsar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  years.  Dig.  xtiii.  14.  under 
the  litJe  of  PRitFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moriius.  Suet.  Jul. 
76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  ^5,  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of 
censor,  Dio.  xliv.  5,  A  power  similar  to  this  seemi  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  [corngfrniii 
nonbus  delectus).  Tacit.  Ann.  li.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people;    the  firjt   " 
and  last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone, 
Sud.  Aug.  27. 

He  wds  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian 
power  as  Julius  Cxsar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  10 
DionCassius,  Hit.  17,  liv.  2. 10.  &  3  >•  according  to  Sueioniu^ 
for  life,  trecepil  el  morum  legumqua  regimen  perpetuum).  Suet. 
Aug.  27.  under  the  title  of  MAGISIER  MORUM,  Fast. 
Cons.      Hence  Horace,  Epiif.  ii.  1, 

Cum  tot  sustineas,  ac  tanla  nerotia  solus. 
Res  Ilalas  arms  luleris,  moribus  orjies, 
Legibus  emendes,  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  litl^  of  censor,  Suet.  27. 
although  he  U  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sal.  ii,  4.  and  Ovid 
^ysof  him,  JtVff^VurCENSURA,  &c.  Fait.\i.  647.  Some  of 
the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those 
of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan. 
f*lin.  Panegi  43.  after  whom  we  rarely  fiqd  it  mentioned, 
pjo.  liii.  18. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius  thought  the  ceasoc^p  unfit  for  his  time,  (non  id 
tempvs  censura),  T^cit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  ihercfore  inter- 
miited  durmg  his  g»vernroem ;  as  it  was  likewise  during  that 
of  his  successor. 

A  review  ot  the  people  was  made  by  Claudiu*  and  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitetlius,  A-  U.  8oo> 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  Vit.  a.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A,  U.  827. 
Suet.  yap.  8.  Tit.  6.  but  never  after.  Censorinus  Je  die  not. 
18.  says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  sevemy>five  times 
during  6jo,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  wai 
totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Dccius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of 
Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  sucha  magistrate.  Trebell. 
Polho.  in  Valer. 


IV.   TRIBUNES   0/  the    People. 


''pHE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  ac- 
-'-  count  of  debt,  Liv.  ii,  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one 
Sicintus,  made  a  secnsian  to  a  mountain  afterwards  called 
Motu  Sacer,  three  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  b6o.  iHd.  32. 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained 
from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were  in- 
solvent, and  tiheity  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve 
their  creditors;  and  likewise  thatthe  plebeians  should  have 
proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  (sacrosancti),  Liv.  iii. 
33.  &  S5-  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES, 
acccording  to  Varro,  de  Ung.  Lot.  i.  iv.  1^.  because  they 
were  at  first  created  from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Gc.  pro.  Corn.  1.  at 
the  assembly  by  curite,  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the^^tAn  Tnbuta,  c.  j8.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten 
tribunes  were  created,  Uv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class, 
which  number  continued  ever  after. 

■No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  anieis  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  u  was  the  cut  with  Clodius  the 
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eaemy  of  Cicero. ^r»  Dam.  16.  Sud.  Jul.  20.  At  one  time, 
however,  we  find  two  partlcians  of  consular  dignity  elected  , 
tribunes,  Liv.  iir.  63.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  zdilc,  whoic  father  had  burnc  a  curulc  ofBce, 
and  t*a>  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive, 
xzviii.  SI. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first,  choten  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Aliniat  law, 
tome  think  A.  U>  £23.  that  no  oiie  should  be  made  tribune  who 
was  Dot  a  senator,  Gell.  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we  read, 
that  when  there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  account  of 
die  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus  chose 
them  from  the  EquiUs,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  s6.  30.  But 
others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  those 
who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and 
did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  election. 
See  ManUius  delrgg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate 
fur  the  tribuneship,  [jus  triiunalus peUndi),^^.  Ep.  ii.  g. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided ^t  the  comiiia 
for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called 
tors  comlioran,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  dKemviri, 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pontijcx  Maximus  presided 
at  (heir  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was  broken  off  (si 
tomha  ihrempta  asenl),  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
thoee  who  were  created  might  chuse  [cooptare]  colleagues  for 
themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c,  6^.  But  a  law  was 
immediatelv  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the 
future,  which  enacted,  •'  That  he  who  presided  should  con- 
"  tinue  the  cff/iulia,  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes, 
"  till  ten  were  elected,  iM. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  io:h  of 
December,  [aide  diem  quartum  Idas  Decembris),  because  the 
first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  53. 
Ditmys.  vi.  89.  In  the  time-of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius 
says,  it  was  on  the  5th  {aonis  Deccmbris),  in  proKm.  Vetr. 
10.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  so ;  foi'  Cicero  himself  on 
that  day  calls  Catu  tribifnus  designalus,  pio  Sext.  eS. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  tOf^a  prdtxta,  nor  had  they  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator, 
who  went  before  iliem.  It  is  tliougbt  they  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  carriage,  Cic.  Pkil.  ii.  04.  Plut.  Quas',  Rom.  Ai. 
When  they  admiDistered  justice,  tliey  Wad  no  Jnbanal,  btit  lat 
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on  subidlia  or  benches,  Aicon.  in  Cic.  They  had,  howerer, 
on  all  occations,  a  right  of  precedency  ;  and  every  body  wai 
obli^sd  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  waj  very  limited.  It 
consisted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionyj.  vii.  17.  and  was 
expressed  by  the  word,  VETO,  IJorbid  it.  They  had  only 
the  right  of  seizing  but  not  of  summoning;  [prekfnsiontm, 
std  non  vocalionem.  habebanl.  Cell.  xiii.  »a.  Their  ofEce  wa« 
only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magis- 
trates; [Auxilit,  nonpanajus  datum  ilU potestati),  Liv.  ii.  35. 
vi.  37.  Hence  ihey  were  said,  esse  finvali,  sine  imperio,  sine 
mag'slratu,  ii.  56.  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of 
magistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol.  et  Quasi.  Rom.  81-  as  they 
were  afterwards,  Uv.  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  37.  They  were  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  the  senate.     See.  p.  17. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to 
such  a  degree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They 
hindered  the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v.  j2.  the  enlisting  of 
soldtt'rs,  iv.  I.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they 
did  at  one  time  for  five  years,  £iv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put 
a  negative  {intncedere)  upon  alt  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
ordinances  uf  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  6.  liv.  xlv.  ai.  Polyb. 
vi.  14,  and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  pro-  ' 
ccedings  of  all  tlic  other  magistrates,  which  Cxsar  calls  ex* 
tremumjus  tribunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  j.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  & 
48.  vi.  3j.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever 
did  not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was 
immrdiaiely  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  via/or,  or  a  day 
was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of 
the  sacred'  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it 
was  a  crime  to  restrain,  [ia  oTdinem  cogere),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  aa. 
Liv,  XXV.  3.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They  first  began  with 
bringing  the  chief  uf  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the 
Cemitia  Tribula  ;  as  thev  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  triounc  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed, '( iiic<r},  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  JJv.  iii. 
55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  vii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law, 
they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  Thev 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  Plutarch,  in  Croff.  Die.  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to  pull 
victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Gc.  pro 
Citl-  i4>  Tbcy  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  off 
C  inalS) 
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tT»l«,  liv.  iii.  2  «.  Gc.  Phil.  \i.  a.  in  Vatin,  14.  and  hindering 
the  execuiion  of  a  ieaiKnce.  Cic.de  prov.  com. ^.  Liv.  xxxviJi. 
60.  They  Kometitnes  ordered  the  military  tiibunes,  and  even 
the  consuls  ihenuelves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v,  9.  Efnt.  48. 
55.  Cic.in  VaSin.  g,  &  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  ,50.  (as  iha  Ephori 
at  l.acedxmon  did  their  kings,  Ncp.  in  Paus.  3.  whom  the 
tribunes  at  Rome  resembled,  Cic.  de  Ug^,  iii.  7,  W  9.) 
Hence  it  was  said.  Datum  sub  juguni  IribunUiir poiestatis  con- 
suUttumfvisse,  Liv.  iv.  &6. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law, 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  (or  and  againu  it,  l»v, 
xlv.  ei. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tri> 
bunes,  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  nutnber,  [e  colU~ 
gto  tribvnoTum),  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so,  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by  their 
colleagues,  liv.  v.  39. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats, 
(o  withdraw  his  negative,  (inlercasione  desiitere),  or  he  de- 
manded time  to  consider  it,  (naclem  siti  ad  deliberandum  figj. 
tutamt:  se  poslere  die  moram  millam  esie/aclamm),  Cic.  pro 
Best.  34.  Attic,  iv.  s.  Fam.  vjii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him,  Cas.  di  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5, 
Gc.  Phil.  ii.  SI.  0  Be.  (Seep,  ag,]  from  the  terror  of  which, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, together  with  Curio  and  Ctrlius,  fled  from  the  city  ta 
Ca;sar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the 
river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and 
of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  sir,  3.  Appian.  Civil. 
ii.*.  448.  Plutarch.  inCifs, p. y2j.  Lucan.j.  ay^. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  riaht  of  limiiing  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO,  Cic.  All.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33,  Cas.  de  Bd(.  Civ.  i.  ga.  and 
of  removing  them  from  their  oflicc,  (fl  repukbca  removeudi,  i.  e. 
curia  et  foro  interdiceTtdi),  Csci.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  ai.  Suet, 
Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  tbid.  &  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune 
to  prison,  Dio,  xl.  4^.  but  this  happened  at  a  lime  when  all 
order  was  vtolaied,  ibid.  46. 

The  tribunesliip  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  L/v.  iii,  ^s,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
vi.  38. 
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The  ttower  of  the  tribunes  was  con6ncii  to  the  cky,  DiV. 
*yj.  viii.  8y.  and  a  mile  around  it;  (ne^  m«  pravacntif. 
nemesse  longius  ah  urbe  wilie  passuum),  Liir,  iii.  eo.  unleu 
when  they  wei«  sent  any  where  by  the  lenate  and  people; 
and  tlKn  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the  ampire.  setse  even  a 
proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome. 
{jure  sacrotancttt poteslatij),  Liv.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remaia  alt  night  [pernois- 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  oiit  oE 
town,  except  during- the  Fwia  Latinie,  Dionys.  viij.  87. and 
their  doors  were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  the  rcauests  and  complaints  of  tho 
wretched,  Gell.iii.i.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat,  i.j. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name, TkiBUMi,  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  [eos  appeiiatant,  vd  auxiliun 
implorahant),  said  A  voBis,  TribUmi,  fostulo,  UT  MIHI 
AuxiLio  siTis.  The  tribunes  answered,  AtJXiLio  primus, 
vel  NON  EKiMUS,  Lio.  iv.  b6.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  afier  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  {turn  in 
consilium  stctssissait),  one  of  their  number  declared,  {ex  sua 
coltegarumque tentaitia  \e\ pro colUgio pronunaaUt),  $e  ikter- 

CEDEKE,    vd   HON    INTERCEHERK,   aut    MORAM    FACERp:   C0~ 

mtiis,  deUctid,  &c.  Also,  SE  non  vassuros  Ugeia  Jerri  vel 
sbrogart;  relalionemjuri  d:,  &c.  Pronunliant  plac^re,  &c. 
This  was  called  DTCRETUM  tTiiunoruin,  Liv.  iii.. 13.  & 
alibi  passim.  Thus;  Medio  decreto  jus  auxUii  sm  expeeautU, 
exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a  moderate  decree,  ii. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de- 
creed was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decrehtm,  Cic.  Verr.  it, 
41.  If  anyone  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced 
his  decree;  thus,  Tii.  Gracchus  ita  decrevU:  Quo  MINUS  £X 

BONIS    L.    SciPlONIS    QUOD    JUmCATOM  51T,    REDIGATUR, 

EE  NOM  INTERCEDERE  prjetori.    L.  Scipionem  non 

PASSURUM    IN    CARCEHE    ET  IN  VINCULIS    ESSE,    MITTI- 

CUE  EUM  SE  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  n(;ht  of  holding  the  coflnAii 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITAj,  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Hv.  iii.  10.  £^  ^5.  (See  p.  98.) 
They  alio  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A>  U. 
egi.  Dioini.x.  ^i.Qc.de  Legg.  iii-  io.  ol  dismissing  it.  when 
assembled  by  another,  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  and  ol  malcing  9 
motion,  although  the  consuls  were  preteat.  Civ.  Phil.  vii.  i. 
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•fToSejit.  1 1.  TTicy  likewise  sotnetimes  hindered  the  tenson 
in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  g. 

The  tribunes  oFicn  assembled  the  people  inerely  to  make 
bai^ngues  iq  thenn,  {concionem  advocabant  vel  populun  ad  con- 
amem),  Gell.  xii.  14.  BythelClLIAN  law  it  was  forbidden, 
under  the  Ee\'erest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while 
•peaking,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  Cic.  fro  Sext.  37.  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed 10  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  thera  without 
their  permission :  Hence  connonem  dare,  to  gi^nt  leave  lo 
speak,  Cic.Alt.  iv.  a.  m  concionem  aicntdere,  to  mount  the  rostra, 
ibid,  concionem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an  a:;scm> 
biy  for  speaking;  and  so,  in  conaontm  venire,  Cic,  pro  Sext. 
40.  in  concionem  vocare,  &  m  condone  stare.  Id.  Acad,  iv,  47. 
but  to  bold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thing,  was,  hd- 
herecomitia,  vel  AGERE  eumpopulo,  Gell.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  te  the  con- 
suls themselves,  Oc.  pro  Rabir.  &.  and  sumeiimes  would  not 
permit  them  to  speak  at  all.  ^Sce  p.  1 1 3.)  They  could  bring 
any  one  before  the  assembly,  [ad  concionem  vel  in  condone  pro- 
iucere],  and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put 
to  them,  Cic.  in  Vadn.  10.  J'is,  6,  if  7.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  6. 
Dio.  xxxviii.  t6. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  ihe.popu- 
hce  against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the 
most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were 
about  dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LE- 
GES AGRJ^IM),  liv.il  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  ii.Ctc.in  RuU.— 
about  the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought, 
{l^es  FRUMENTARl^vel  annonaria),  Liv.Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi. 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  la.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — and 
about  the  diminution  of  interest,  [de  levandofanore),  and  the 
abolitionof  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  ^an,[de  novistabidiit 
— i^M  FOENEBRES),  Uv.  vi.  27.  G?  35.  vii.  16.049. 
»xxv.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  23.)  Sec  p.  45. 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and 
their  order,  Ijv.  vi,  35,  (ff  30.  and  "when  the  latter  were 

Sinted,  the  former  were  often  dropped,  c.  43.     At  last,  bow- 
er, after  great  struggles,  the  tribun^  laid  open  the  way  for 
plebeians  to  alt  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 

^uiUiriuin,   There  was  00  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most 
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deserving  were  promoled.  The  republic  was  managed  lof 
several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation,  [plaade  modestique.) 
But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  iniroauced,  and  avarice 
Ijad  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
ihage,  the  more  wealthy  ptebeians  joined  the  patricians,  atu) 
they  in  conjunction  ingrossed  all  the  honours  and  emolur 
ments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed^ 
and  the  tribunes,  cither  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert 
tlieir  influence  to  prevent  it ;  or  rather  perhaps  their  interpo^. 
sition  was  disregarded,  Sa/^uj^  Jug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Sciplu  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un^ 
dertook  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
Oppression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ar- 
dour, and  not  beingsufficicntly  supported  by  the  multitude,  tbey 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  .the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tri^ 
buue,  was  slain  in  the  capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his  cousin 
Scipio  Nasica,  Ponhfex  Maximuj,  at  their  head ;  A.  U.  620,  Ap- 
pian.  de  Btll.Civ.'i.  339,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  i.  and  Caius,  a  few  year; 
after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius.  who  slaugh- 
tered a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SaUuit,  yug.  16,  &  ^a- 
'This  w:is  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards 
at  different  times  deluged  the  state,  Apfaan.  ilnd.  i.  349.  Veil, 
ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  ba 
used  w'ith  impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  lawt 
enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  thq 
power  of  (he  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians 
were  more  oppressed  than  ever,  Sallusi.  Jug.  3^. 

But  in  the  Jugurthtne  war,  when,  by  the  mfamous  cor. 
ruption  of  the  nobility  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed, 
the  plebeians,  animated  bv  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  ascendancy, /iii/.  40.65.  73.  ii?  84. 
The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders  jvas  renewed;  but  the 
people  being  milled  and  abused  by  their  favourite,  the  faiih- 
less  and  ambitious  Marius,  Dio.jTagineat.  xxxiv.  94.  the  noj- 
biiiiy  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  "  Thai  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  10  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be 
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Allowed  to  asiemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws,"  Zin.  Efnl.  89.  Appian.  B,  Gv.  i.  413. 
but  ihould  only  retain  the  right  ot  intercession,  tas.  de  Bat. 
Civ.  i.  6.  {rnjuria faci(nda potestalem  adtmil,  auxiliiferendi  reli- 
quil),  which  Cicero  greaifj'  approves,  Gc.  de  Ltgg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sy)]a,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
reuored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  thay  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  tn 
the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683.  all  their 
former  powers,  in//.  Ca/.  38.  Cic.  in  Ferr.  i.  ig.de  Leeg.  iii.  11. 
a  thing,  which  C<csar  strenuously  promoted,  SufI,  Jul.  5. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men 
as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,  (o 
tondacta  plthe  slipati),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force. 
They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  \.pro 
Sext.  25.  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands  on 
those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic. pro  Sext. 
6,  10,  64,  a6,  &c.  pro  Dom.  8.  &  Eo.  The  asscmbiiei  of  the 
people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and  massacre ; 
and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro  Sexl.  3^,  36, 
37,  38,  tf.:.  Dio.  xxxix.7,  8,&c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these ex> 
cesses,  and  had  madetheviolationof  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  his  coumry.  (see  p.  137)  having 
at  last  become  master  of  llic  republic  by  force  ot  arms,  re- 
duced that  power,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere 
name;  and  deprived  the  tril  unes  of  their  office  [poUstale pri- 
iwotV)  at  pleasure,  5h(/.  ^u/. '79.  Aij.  xliv.  10.  T?//.  ii.68. 

Augustus  got  thetribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
self for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  H.  ig.  the  exercise 
of  it  by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerlv,  being  incon.iistent 
with  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  esta- 
blished. Suit.  Aug.  37.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave 
him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dto.  Hv.  3.  (see  p.  13.) 
of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  al  I  cases, 
Dio.  li.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
so  that  it  became  a. capital  crime  {ci-.mnn  MAJESTATIS)  to 
injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which,  under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  lor  cutting  off  num- 
bers of  the  first  men  in  the  stale,  and  proved  one  ot  the  chief 
supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNl),  Tacu.  An- 
utd.  iii,  58.  S'^cl.  Tib   ,58,  "t^  61.  Ncr.  ;j5.  Hence  this  amting 
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other  powers  uied  to  be  conferred  on  the  Emperors  in  tlie 
beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  sotenin  occasions; 
ana  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tniunitia  poUslcUe  donati,  Capi< 
to),  in  M.  Anton^ — Vopiac.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  a^.)  Hence  also 
the  years  of  ihcir  government  were  called  the  years  of  iheif 
tribunitian  pewer,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which  are  found  often  marked 
on  ancient  coins :  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January,  nor 
from  the  toth  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  day  on  vhich 
ihe  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  froip  thf  day  on 
which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  aU 
though  they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power, 
{inantm  amiram  el  sine  honore  nomen),  Plin.  £p.  i.  sg.  Paneg< 
10,  and  9j.  Tacit.  1. 77.  xiii.  k8.  and  seem  10  have  remain^ 
to  the  time  of  Constantioe,  who  abolished  this  with  other  an- 
cient offices. 


'T'HE  /EdiUs  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  (a 
^  f um  aedium). 

The  .£diles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  ^piLES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260, 
in  the  ComiHa  Curiatd,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionys.  vi.  go.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
Other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  .^DILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patri- 
cians, A.  U.  587,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv.  vi,  42. 
They  were  hrst  chosen  ahernatejy  frnm  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  but  afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv.  vii. 
1.  at  the  Comitia  Tnbula,  Gell,  vi.  g. 

The  curule  sediles  wore  the  toga  pnttexta,  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  cutuHj 
when  they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had  their  name, 
ii.  Whereas  the  plebeian  tcdiles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  ih  Cic. 
but  they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTl),as  the  tribunes, 
Feilus,  L'r.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  xdilei  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  Je. 

^iS-  "i-  3-  >"  public  buildings,  temples,  theures,  baths,  ha- 
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sibcte,  porticos,  aqaaeducd,  common' lewcrs,  public  roads,  &c. 
cspeciail]r  wh«n  there  were  no  censori :  also  of  private  build- 
ing), leit  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  pity,  or 
occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took  care  of 
provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those  things 
which  were  exposed  to  tale  in  the  Forupi ;  and  if  they  were 
not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Plaul. 
Jbw.  ii.  3-  42-  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measum, 
javenal.  x.  lOt.  They  limited  the  expences  of  funerals, 
Cit.  Pkil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  663.  They  restrained  the 
avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banished 
women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  te« 
nate  or  people,  Tadt.  ulnn.  ii.  85.  Ijv.  x.  31,  xxv.  a.  They 
took  care  that  do  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  in- 
troduced, Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  ac- 
tions, but  even  words.  Cell.  x.  ^■ 

The  xdiles  took  cognizance  of  these  thines,  proposed  edicta 
concerningthem.P/iiif^.fii^/.  iv,  e.v.  43.  ana  fined  dclini]uents. 
The  scdilet  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seiz- 
ing, unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lie- 
tors  or  viaiores,  but  only  public  slaves.  Getl.  xiii.  is.  Thejr 
might  even  be  sued  at  law,  {in  jus  vocari],  by  a  private  pct- 
son.  Odd.  1 3. 

It  belonged  to  the  sdites,  particularly  the  curule  zdiles,  to 
exhibit  public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  Which 
they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expence,  to  pave  the  way 
for  futore  preferments,  tic.  Off,  it.  16.  They  examined  the 
plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded 
or  punished  the  actors  »s  they  deserved,  Ptaitt.  Triti.  iv.  a. 
148.  Cist.  Epil.  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  the 
palm  to  the  most  deserving.  Id.  Ampkit.  Prol.  72.  Agrtppa, 
when  zdile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers  [prasttgia- 
tores)  and  astrologers.  Die.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiwly  the  office  of  tnc  plebeian  xdiles  te  keep 
ibe  decrees  of  (lie  senate,  and  the  ordioances  of  the  people, 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterward*  in  th6  treasury,  liv. 

Julius  Cxsar  added  two  other  xdiles,  called  C£R£ALES. 
[a  Cerere),  to  inspect  ihk  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  pro^ 
visions,  £uc/.  ^ul.  41.  Dto.  xliii.  ^1. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  x4i'^>  J''"'  "i-  >79-  vbere 
sometimes  they  weiv  the  only  magistrates,  aa  at  Arpinum, 
Cit.  Fam.  xiii.il. 

The 
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The  xdiles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  sopie  varia' 
tions,  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 


fpH 


VI.    Q  U  ^  S  T  O  R  S. 

pHEQuxstors  viae  io  caWed,  (a  qu^rendo),  because  they 

'-  got  in  the  public  revenues,  {puMicas  pecamas  conquire- 
bant),  Varro  deL.  L,  iv,  14. 

The  iniiitution  of  qusesiort  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  iiaelf.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the 
kings,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the 
consuls,  to  ihc  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  at  the  Coimtta  Tributa,  Cic.  Fam-  vi.  30-  Othera 
say.  that  the  two  quKstors  were  created  by  the  people  frot« 
among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to 
take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplk.  Dionys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  [ut  consulihui  ad  m- 
nisteria  Mli  prasto  tsseat) ;  and  from  this  time  the  quxstors 
might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians, Uv.  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more 
were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining 
of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Ltv.  Epit.  xv.  SylU 
encreated  their  number  to  fio,  [suppUndo  senatui,  cuijuaicia 
tradideral].  Tacit.  Ann.xi.  as.  and  Julius  Csesar  to  40,  Dion, 
xliii.  47.  Under  the  Emperors  their  number  was  uncenain 
and  arbitrary. 

Two  qiixstors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QU^STORES  URBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or 
MI  LIT  ARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quscsiors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet. 
Claud.  84.  Plul.  Quasi.  Rom.  40-  They  received  and  ex- 
pended the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  dts1>ursemcnts,  (in  tabulas  accepii  el  expensi  rejcre. 
hani),  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  public,  i'f.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  flS-  The  money 
thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM, 
Liv.  XXX.  39. 

The  (jiixstors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  trcasun", 
(whicli 
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(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Piin.  xxsiii.  3.  1.  ig.  lome- 
tiittri  of  gold,  for  the  Romani  did  not  use  culuurt,  {iton  velis 
ntetanluT),  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going 
apon  an  ex^dition,  Zi'r.  iii.  69.  iv.  sa.  vii.  93.  They  enter- 
tained foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them  wtih  lodgingt, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  yaUr.  MaJe. 
V.  I.  They  took  care  01  the  funerals  of  thote  who  were 
buried  at  ihe  public  expence,  asMenenius  Agtippa,  Dionyst 
Yi.fin.  Sulpicius,  Ge.  Phil.  ix.  7.  They  exercised  a  cenaia 
jurisdiciion,  especially  among  their  clerks,  PltU.  in  Cat.  Min^ 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain 
a  triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  qucitors,  that 
they  had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  ibit'- 
tintt,Vaur.  Max.  ii.  8. 

Tite  provinces  of  the  quzttors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  hy  lot,  Cic.prtf  Mur.  8.  after  the  tenate  had  deter- 
mined into  what  provinces  ouxstori  should  be  ttnt.  Whence 
SORS  is  often  put  for  the  otEce  or  appointmeftt  of  i  quxstor* 
Gc.  Vetr.  i.  15.  Otdl.  14.  Fam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magi- 
strates. Id.  YtTT.  AS.  i.  8.  Phnc  vj.  Uo.  Xtlxv,  6.  aild 
public  officers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7-  ot  for  the  condition  of  any 
one.  Horat.  Sat.  1.1*  Ep.  i.  14.  11  Sutt.  Aug.  i{|.  Somc^ 
tiroes  a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  qUKsior  by 
^  the  senate  or  people,  Uv.  xxx.  33.  But  Potnpey  chose 
~  Casiius  as  his  quxstor,  and  Cscsar  chose  Antony,  of  them- 
selves, (sine  sortej,  Cic.  Ait.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  SO. 

The  oiEce  of  ihe  provincial  quxstors  Was  to  attend  the 
cooaols  or  prztors  into  their  provinces;  to.  uke  Care  that 
provisions  and  pay  were  fumtshcd  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the 
money  deposited  by  the  soldiers  (tiammas  ad  stgna  detotitos). 
Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  10.  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute 
of  the  empire,  Cic.  m  Vnr.  i.  1^.  &  38,  to  take  care  of  the 
money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  uken  in  war,'£i'f.v.  ^6,  xxvi.  ^7. 
Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  t^%.  Polyb.  x.  1 9.  to  return  an  account 
of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ;  Ind  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin.  in  Cttol. 
17.  Suet.  Jvi,  7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the 
quzstor  usually  supplied  his  place,  Ck.  ad  Fam.  it.  1  j.  Sc  18. 
There  tubstHed  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsal 
orproprsetorandhisqucstor,  (in^iir;n/Ufn/tf»^uizj/on^ur  juif 
eraMt),  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  CkciI.  19.  ad  Fam. 
»ii.  to.  86.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.  H  a  qnscstor  died,  another 
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wat  app6inted  by  the  governor  in  hia  room,  cdled  PRO- 
QUAESTOR,  ac.  in  ferr.  i.  15.  &  36. 

The  plac^  in  the  camp  where  the  quzstor's  tent  was,  and 
where  be  kept  His  storea,  was  called  QU^STORIUM,  or 
QuatoriuiBJorum,  Liv.  x.  3B.  xlt.  2.  so  also  the  place  in  tbe 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business, 
Cu.proPianc.^t. 

Tne  city  quxstor  had  neither  Tictors  nor  viatorts,  because 
llicy  had  not  tbe  power  oF  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gf/A 
xiii.  IS.  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  prjBtor,  ibid.  13,  Suet,  Jul.  23.  They  could,  however, 
hold  the  Comiiiat  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their 
office  in'  ancient  times  10  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason, 
and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Diot^s.  viii.  yr.  liv.  ii. 
4i.iii.  84,  45. 

The  provincial  quxstors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  the  prxtor,  Cic,  fro  Plane,  41,  and  by 
clerks,  Ctc,  in  Fe/r.  ili.  78. 

The  quasstorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  (primus 
gradtis  honoris),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admi^siun 
into  the  senate,  ^ic,  (see  p.  4.]  when  he  was  said  (ulire  ad 
rempuhkcam,  Cic.  or  Ttmfubticam  capessere,  Vel.  ii.  94.  It 
was,  however,  sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been  con- 
suls, Dionys.  x.  23.  Ziv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  ^iiaestorship  underwent  varioua 
changes.'  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury 
of  th* public  {jtRARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince, 
rriSCUS)  Suet.  Jug.  10a.  Taat.  Annal.  vi.  2.  PUn.  Pan.  36. 
I)%o.  litt.  16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  each. 

Augustus  look  from  the  quxstors  the  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  gave  it  to  the  prxtots,  or  those  who  had  been 
prxtors,  Suet.  Avg.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  x8,  Dio.  liii.  2.  but 
ClaLiiiius  restored  it  lu  the  quKstors,  SuH.  Claud.  1^.  After- 
wards pricfects  of  the  treasurj'  seem  to  have  been  appointed, 
PHn.  £pist.  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  a8,  &  ag. 

Those  who  had  borne  tlte  qua^stoiship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  cenlumviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but 
Augustus  appointed  iliat  this  shuiild  be  done  by  tbe  DfCBM- 
viRi  Utibtts  judicandis.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  qua:siors  also. 
chosethejK^«j,Dio.  xxxix.7.  Augustus  gave  to  the^sestors 
the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  »diles,  and,  as 
Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercised,  /.  liv. 

36. 
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?S.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  prxfectt* 
adi,  toe.  at. 

AuguMua  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quxstors  called  QUiE. 
STORES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidati.frindpis  vel  AugusH, 
Suet.  Aug,  g6.  Claud.  40.  vel  Citsans,  Veil,  ij,  \k^.  who 
died  to  carry  the  me-stages  of  the  emperor,  {Hbelios,  epistolas, 
et  orationes)',  to  the  senate.  Suet.  Ttt.  6.  (See  p.  23.)  They 
were  called  camdidati  because  they  sued  for  nigher  prefer- 
idcdU.  which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
Jo  obtain ;  hence,  Petit  lanatiam  Ctetaris  candidatui,  i.  e, 
carelessly,  Quinctilian,  vt.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy 
th»i](uettorship,  and  of  course  he  admitted  into  the  senate, 
at  the  age  of  twcniy-two,  PHn.  Efiisl,  x,  83,  &84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  qwstors  cKhibited  shews  of  gla- 
diators, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expence, 
-as  a  requisite  for  obtaining  the  office.  Tacit.  Ann.  xu  21. 
Suel.  Dondt.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quxstors,  called 
QUiESTORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  ChanalloTs,  Zostm.  v.  Procop.  de  bell, 
Pws. 


Other  0RD1N4RY  MAGISTRATES. 


THERE    were    various   other    ordinary   magistrates; 
as. 
TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,    who   judged   concerning 
slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plant.  Aul.  lu.  a.  B. 
and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxii.  26. 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals.  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRr  M0NETALE3,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  mint,  [qui  auro,  urgento,  ari,  Jlando.frnundo  praeranl, 
which  is  oGen  marked  .in  Utters,  A.  A-  A.  F.  F.j  Dio.  liy. 
e6.  According  to  the  advice  of  Maicenai  to  Augustus. 
DiiK  Xa.tg.  it  appears  that  only  Roman  doios  were  permitted 
.  .  tocirculate  in  the  provinces,  Malth,  xxii.  so. 

NUMMULARn,Tel*«iwi<rj^(/ator«.  saymastew,  («-J 
L  a  q>^oi 
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jaas  numm  probandi  caus&  deferehantur,  an  prohi  esient,  cujus 
auri,  an  sub^rati,  an  aqai potiderii,  an  iontefusicmi), 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  trainn,  wbo  had  the 
charse '  of  preventing  firet,  {ineeiuliis  per  urbem  arcendis  pra. 
<rant).  Liv.  ix.  i6.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
nt^t>time,  {vigiltas  circ«mihaiit),  mended  by  eight  lictors, 
PUul.  Ampkit.  i.  1.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIKI  VIALES,  vet  viocmn  (qmvias  euro- 
liant),  whn  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  theie  mwistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  pet^le  at 
the  Camitia  Trifuta. 

Some  add  (o  the  Magistratus  Ordmarii  Minores,  the  CEN- 
TUMVIRI  Mbusjudicandis,  fvel  slliliiusjudicandh,  for  so 
it  waE  anciently  written),  a  boay  of  men  chosen  out  of  every 
■tribi,  (so  that  properly  there  were  lOj),  Forjudging  sucn 
.cauies  at  the  prxtor  committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also 
the  DECEMVIRI  Utibus  judieandis.  But  these  were  gene- 
rally not  reckoned  magistrates,  but  only  judges. 


New    ORDINARY  MJGISTRATBS  wider  the 
EMPERORS. 


AUGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices  j  as,  Cura. 
tores  operum  puMicorum,  viarum,  aquarum,  alvei  Tiberis, 
sc.  repurgandi  etlaxioris  fadendi,frumenli  popido  dividundji 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the 
'  roads,  of  bringing,  water  to  tne  city,  of  cleaning  and  enlarg- 
ing the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  com  to  the 
people,  Suet.  Aug.  37.    The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
urbii),  whosc.puwer  was  very  ^eat,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years,  Tacil.  Ann.  vi.  li, 

A  prefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chostn 
occasionally  [in  tempus  deligebatur),  in  the  abscncic  of  the 
'  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by 
*  the  people,  but  appointed,  first  fay  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consuls,  {a  regibus  imposili:  Pcstea  censuU.t  m'andabant, 
jTacit.  ibid.)    He  might,. however,  assemble  Uk  senate,  even 

although 
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^though  he  was  not  a  senator,  GM.  xiv.  c,  ult.  and  also  hbid 
the  temtia,  Liv.  1.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of- the  prxtor, 
he  uted  only  to  be  appeiiUed  for  celebrating  the  Fetiat  Latintt, 
or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augustus  iaatkuled  this  masittncy  by  the  advice  of  Mxce- 
nat,  Ra.  hi.  ai.  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  liad  been  in-, 
trusted  by  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy, 
gamuts  apud  Romam  aique  Laiiampr^oikusJ,  Tacit,  ihld, 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8. 17.  Ibid.  £9. 13.  The  bntprxfectof  thecity 
was  Messaia  Corvinus,  only  for  a  few  days;  after  him  Taitrut 
SlaH&us,  and  then  Puo  for  twenty  years.  He  was  usually 
chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state,  [ex  vins 
frimariis  vel  consjuanhu).  nis  office  comprehended  many 
things,  which  bad  formerly  belonged  10  the  prseior  and  xdilesi 
He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  f  recdmen 
and  patrons  ;  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  cuia> 
tors;  he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  monCy-hrokers ; 
be  had  the  supcrinttndance  of  the  shambles,  [carms  curam  gc- 
rete),  and  of  the  public  spectacles ;  ia  short  he  took  care  to 
preserve  order  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  transgretti<Mts 
of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  withm  a  hundred  miles  of  it« 
{jntra  catlesimum  ai  vr,U  lapidem],  Dio,  Iii.  ai.  He  had  the 
power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from  Italy. 
and  of  transporting  them  10  any  island  which  the  emperdf 
named,  [in  insidam  del>orliu£),  Ulpian,  dcoff.  Prxf  Urb. 

The  pncfect  of  the  cvj  was  at  it  were,  the  lubstitute 
iflicarius),  of  the  £mpcror,  and  had  one  under  bini,  who 
exercised  jurisdiciioil  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  intigm^ ' 
with  the  prsctors. 

II.  The  prajfect  of  ihepnctorian  cohorts,  (PILtFECTUS 
PR^TORIO,  vcl  pretoriis  cokcrtiiasjf  or  the  commander 
of  the  emperor's  bodyguards. 

Augustus  instituied  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Mvceuas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  iJio.  iii.  a^. 
Their  power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  ipilitary.  But 
Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  tins  com- 
mand, increased  its  influence,  [vim prafrclura  modicum  aHita 
tMlejuSt),  by  collecting  the  prztorian  cohorts,  formerly  dispers- 
ed through  the  city,  into  one  eamp,  Taat.  Ann.  iv.  2.  Svtt. 
Tii.  37. 

The 
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The  prdect  of  the  prvtoriaii  Iranda  wm  umJcr  ihe  succeed- 
jiift  empcrmr  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  wag  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom 
thev  coiild  entirely  trust. 

"they  always  aitenclcd  the  emperor- to  execute  hit  com- 
mands i  H^nee  their  power  became  «o  great,  that  It  wax 
Jitlte  inferior  lo  that  of  ihe  emperor  himself,  (vt  non  multttn 
ai^'uerit  aprindpatu :  rnunits  proximum  yel  allerum  at  jIugusH 
iinperio,  Vicior.;de  Cxs.  g.]  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought 
before  them ;  and  from  their  sentence  thert  was  no  appeal, 
unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  prjctorian  prscfect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor's  dclivenng  to  him  a  tword,  F£n.  Ptffi^.  67.  Herod, 
•    iii,  a.  JHo,  Ixviii.  f)3. 

Sometimes  there'  was  but  one  prefect,  and  sometimes  two, 
Constantine  created  four  prffecti  prietorio :  But  he  changed 
thejr  office  very  much  from  its  original  insiitutiohj  for  hi 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  jjavc  the  command  of 
the  east,  to  another  m  Htyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  ioA  Africa, 
and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  blithe  took 
from  them  the- command  of  the  soldier,  and  transferred  that 
to  officers,  who  were  called  mogistri  eqitittim. 

Under  each  of  these  pTofcch  prxtorio  were  several  lubcti. 
tutes  [vicarii],  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which 
were  called  DICECESES;  and  tkfichief  city  in  eachof  these, 
where  they  held  iheir  courts,  y>M  called  METROPOLIS, 
Each  diacisis  might  contain  several  mttropoUs,  and  each  flu- 
trt^oHs  had  severdlcities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DICECESIS 
for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic,  v.  21,  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii. 
53,  67.  and  calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  inspector  or  gover. 
HUT  ot  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  diaceiis,,  ad  Alt,  vii.  1 1  ■ 

III,  PRiEFECTUS  ANNON^,  ye\  ra/runentarie.  y/ha 
Iiad  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  he  created  for  that  purpose  on  extras 
ordinary  occasions  undertherepublic:  thus  L.  Minulius, Inr: 
iv.  ■  8.  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power,  [etimis 
poUstuJ  rajrimunlarite  Mo  vrht  in  quinqutnmum  ei  data  est), 
Cic.  Atl.  iv,  1.  Dio,  xxxix.^.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  $9, 
In  the  lime  of  a  great  scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook 
the  charge  of  providing  corn,  [pr^tdttram  anntm^e  suscefiit), 
and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of  prsctoriandipiitjF 

should 
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•Wild  be  anntully  elected  to  dUchargc  that  office,  Dio,  liv.  t . 
arterwards  he  appointed  four.  Hid.  i7.  and  thus  it  became  an 
ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  ifiere  seems  to  have  been 
'  but  one  prifecttis  amona,  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great 
digattY*  Tacit.  Am.  >•  7*  xf.  gi.  Hift:  iv.  $^.  but  not  so 
in  after  times,  Bottk  de  ConscA,  tkil,  iij. 

IV.  PR^FECTUS  MIUTARIS  ^RARII,  a  person 
wbo  bad  the  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  in- 
stituted for  the  support  of  the  army,  (ararium  mUtare  cum 
movis  vect^alibus  ad  twados  proseqtandosque  mihtes.  Suet. 
Aug.  49.) 

V.  Pft^FECTUS  CLASSIS,  adminl  of  the  fleet.  Am- 
gustuB  equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed,  [constilvil], 
tbeeee  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  othci  at  Mitena 
or  -um  on  the  Tuscan,  sea.  £ach  of  these  had  its  own  proper 
commander,  [prafcctus  classts  Ravennads,  Tacit.  Hist.  lii.  I'e. 
a- fri^KtKJ  dsjiis  Miseniatium,  Vegtt.iv.  39.)  There  were  ajso 
■hipi  stationed  in  other  places';  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  B3.  near  Alexandria,  Stiet.  Aug.  98.  on  the 
Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  is.  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annat.  xiii.  30.  &C. 

VI.  PRvEFECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com- 
raanded  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city. 
Of  ibeae  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  fpr  every  two  wards, 
{via  cohors  hims  renemlms),  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted 
slaves,  {kbtrtmo  naliu).  Suet.  Aug.  sj.  and  30.  Those  who 
guarded  adjoining  houses  ifl  the  night  time,  carried  each  of 
them  a  be|j,  (««£*,  tintimMbuluM),  to  give  the  alarm  to  one' 

'another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio,  liv.  \. 

The  prafectus  vigi/um  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries, 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
happened,  h  was  remitted  to  the  pra:fea  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  ttie  latter  times  of 
■the  empire,  called  ComUs,  Carrecioni,  Daces,  Magijlri  Q^, 
^fidorum,  Scrimorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various 

epithets  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity;  ax, 
•Gamiim,  ithtstTts,  ^edahila,  tgrepi, perfictissim,  &c.    The 

highest  title  was,  nebilissimvs  and  gloriosisiimms. 
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I.    DICTATOR  aad  MASTER  of  HORS£. 


^PHE  dioxtor  w»  to  cilled.  either  b«cauM  be  wu  namid 
^  by  the  contul,  {quod  a  CMtule  diceretur,  ad  iicto  ownes 
tmiUnta  essait,  Varro  de  Lat.  ting.  iv.  1 4.}  or  ruber  from  Hi* 
publishing  a&cts  or  orders,  («  dicUndo,  quod  nuUo  dictaret, 
1-  e.  ediceret :  ei  homUKs  pro  kgiius  kabaznt  qutt  diceret.  Sad. 
Jul,  yy,)  He  was  also  called  magi/ter  fofuh.  Sen.  Epiii.  lot* 
aaApralof  nuun'niu,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magittracy  teems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Uv.  i.  tg.  Gcpre  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year,  ^ivy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  wai  fimt  created  dictator, 
A>  U.  053,  nine  years  after  the  expuluon  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  do- 
mestic sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  At 
the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
accotint  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged 
proper  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  tingle  magis> 
trate  with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no 
-  upeal,  JJv.  ii.  18.  19.  iii.  flo.  (ac.  dt  L^.  iii.  3.  and  who 
tnould  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
JHonyi,  V.  70,  &e. 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  cai^tes ; 

As,  I- ^01  fixing  a  nail  {ciamJigtathve\pmgetu&cMuu)  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,  [cum  itter^erant  rara),  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by 
the  ordinary  magistrate;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or 
of  any  great  public  calamity,  adicUtor  wat  created  fpr  that 
purpose,  {quia  majut  imperium  eral),  to  avert  the  divine  wrath, 
liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18. 

g.  For  holding  the  coroitia,  Lio.  viii.  sa.  ix.j.  xxv.  9. 

g,  F^r  thesaieofinstitating  holidays,/a.  vii,  38.  or  of  ce* 
lebntipf 
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kbtwag  gama  wlen  ihe  pnMot  wo  indiipond,  to.  vlu. 

■*°l."Fo'r*lioUing  ttijli,  IfuisH^ius  acrcats).  Id.  ix.  jS. 

And  j.  Once  for  chunng  >en«on,  (}»i  Jm«(««  'S'™'). 
on  which  occaikra  there  were  two  dicl«or«,  one  «  Rome, 
and  another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  waa  the  case 
at  any  other  time,  Ijti.  xxiii.  «8,  &<=. 

The  dicutor  was  not  created  by  the  stiffragel  of  the  people^ 
aa  the  «ker  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  conanls,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  named  at  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dig.  . 
nity  he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken 
the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  otthe  nijhl,  (aotje  n/ni/l», 
«1  «to<  at,  icUUanio  dot,  Liv.  ix.  jS.  viii.  «3.  ft»»>r.  x. 
.3.(^.1  mtiUinnixUin),  Felt.  invotx.slLXSTlo,  llMumJH 
eS  tOLIDA  SELLA.  j._.._ 

One  of  the  military  tribonea  also  could  name  a  dictnori 
about  which  Livy  infbrms  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  Jt. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it 
was  in  the  Roman  lerritoty,  which  waa  hmited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directiont  whom  the  consul 
ahould  name  dicutor,  iiv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caisar  were' made  dictators  at  the  amna.  an  in. 
terrex  presiding  at  the  cieation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidu. 
the  pritor  at  the  c.oatioo  of  the  Utter,  Cic.^e  BnU.  in.  •. 
Cai.  W.  civ.  ii.  10.  Dio-  xli-  IjS.  ,       ,      , 

In  the  lecond  Punic  war,  A.  U.  J36,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  late, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome  and  word  could 
ML  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabios  Maxl- 
nns  PRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minucms  Rufus  master  ot 
bone,  Uv.  xxii.  8,  &  31.  . , 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war  riecooldraiseanddisbandarmies;  he  could  detennine 
about  the  life  and  fottunes  of  Roman  citixens,  "«^' «»• 
•uhin.  the  people  or  senate.     Hi.  edict  was  observed  aa  an 

^apS  from  him,  till  a  law  w«i  pas.eti,  .hat  no  m.g.«iate 
rfioolJbe  created  withoutthe  liheity  of  appeal,  ("•f^f""- 
li.«),  Sm  by  the  Consuls  Horaiiu.  and  Valerius  A.  U.  304. 
Si.  M.  and  afterward,  by  the  Consul  M.  Valciiua,  A  U. 
tVo  /it;  X  n  frrliuiu^oc.  OPTIMA  LEX.  But  the  force  of 
fglaw  w^'res^cno  the  dictator  is doub.lul.  I. w».n« 
strongly  conteatil,  lA,.  yiii.  93.  but  ««'  '""y  J""^ 
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The  dicUU»r  wat  attended  b^  tw«nt^-four  (ictors  wjlli  tit 

fosces  and  secures  evea  in  the  aly,Liv.u.  18.  sothacLivyjUll- 
ly  calii  mperiumJiriatans,  JitavtgmJe  vehanetu.  it.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  cfcMed,  41]  the  other  magistrates  ab- 
Acatfld  their  authority,  except  the  tribunei  of  the  comiooiut 
Pcfyi.iM.  $j.  The  eoDtal«  however  uill  continued  to  act,  Xio. 
iv.  aj.  but  in  obedience  to  the  ^ctator,  and.  without  any  ea- 
signt  of  authority  in  hii  prewnoe,  Liv.  xxii.  1 1. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  wa6  circunucribed  ky,  ceaatn 
Ijmiti. 

1.  It  only  continued  {or  the  apace  of  six  months,  {stmesiris 
Heiatura).  Liv.  ix.  34. even  although  the  bu&ineu  for  which 
be  had  been  created  wai  not  finished,  and  wu  never  prolonged 
beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  ntcessity,  as  in  the  caw 
oFCamillus,  Liv,  w'\.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Cztar  usurped  their 
perpetual  dictatorship,  in  centenlpt  of  tbc  Uws  of  their 
COMHtry. 

But  the  dictator  usually  i>es!gaed  his  command  whenever  he 
had  .efiected  the  bosioest  for  which  he  had  been  created. 
Thus  Q.  Cincinnaius  and  MamBrnji  £milius  abdicated  the 
diciatorsliip  on  the  16th day,  liv.  iij.s9.-iv.  34'.  Q,  ServiliUs 
an  die  eighth  day,  Id.  iv.  47,  &c.  - 

.  TV.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  iQoney, 
wiciwut  the  authcri^  of  the  senate  or  the  (»-der  of  the 
people. 
'  3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  luly,  which 
wai  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  moat 
urgent  necessity,  in  AtHiua  Calatinui,  Ziu.  epit.  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  with- 
out aikingthe  permiuon  of  the  people, /iv.  xxiii.  14,  to. shew, 
as  it  is  thou,';)jt,  that  the  chief  stretch  of  the  KtHuan  arin]r 
consisted  in  the  ih^ntry.     . 

But  the  principal  chedc  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
iw,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  fur  his  conduct, 
%vhen  he  resigned  hit  ollicc.  Liv.  vii.  4. 
',  For  I  ao  yea/s  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused,  hut  in  dangerous  emergencies  tho  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  i^c  death  of  Caesar  the  dicta- 
torship was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  Ajlr 
tony  the  consul,  Cic.  Phil,  i.  1.  And  when  Augustus  was 
brged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  diciatorship,  he  refused  it 
■  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  {genu  nixus,  dejtctaab  hu. 
m»fh  t^A,  nude  fectere,  </eprec<^us  eslj.  Sow.  Aug.  5a.  Pos- 
'    ^  '  scssed 
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tetied  of  the  power  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appellnioii, 
[ho.  lir.  I.  For  ever  lincc  the  uturpation  ol  Sulla,  ihedic- 
tXonhip  was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allav  the  tumults  which  fallowed  the  murder  of  Clodius 
by  Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprece- 
dented measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  ^oa,  Dio.  xt.  30. 
He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  hi« 
father-in-law,  as  colleague,  JHo,  x).  ji. 

Wlien  a  dictator  was  created,  he  imraedialely  nominated 
(JmV)  a  master  of  horse,  (MAGISTER  £QUITUM),  usually 
from  among  those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whoae 
proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also  twesecutc 
the  orders  of  the  dictator.  M.  Fahius  Buteo,  the  dictKor  no- 
minated to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  master  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  {datui  vol 
niditus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate.or  by  tkc  order  of 
tbepeople,  Liv.  vii.  le,  24,  s8. 

The  magister  equiUim  might  be  deprived  of  his  command 
by  the  dictator,  and  another  iKnninated  in  his  room,  liv.  viii. 
35- 

The  people  at  ohe  time  m^de  the  master  of  hone,  Minucitu, 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  Lai. 
xxn.  26. 

The  maiter  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same 
ittfgnia  with  the  prsetor,  six  lictors,  the  praUxU,  &c.  Dio. 
xlii.  t7.  He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator' had 
not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 


II.  The  DECEMVIRS. 

The  laws  of  Ilomeat  first,as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were 
very  few  and  simple,  Tavil.  jina.  iii,  26.  It  is  thought  there 
was  for  some  time  no  written  law,  [miii scrifiti  jurit).  Differ- 
ences were  determined  [liles,  diritiuianlur)  by  the  pleasure  of 
(be  kings,  (regunt  arbitrio),  according  10  the  prmciples  of 
natural  equity,  {ex  trqup  et  bono)y  Senec.  Epist.  90.  and  their 
decisions  were  held  as  laws,  AiMiyj.  x.  1.  i'he  kings  used  to 
publish  their  commands  either  by  puting  ihcm  up  m  public 
on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  Un^bumrdatapropoiureinpubUco), 
Liv.  i,  32.  or  by  a  herald,  lb.  44.     Hence  they  were  uid, 

omnia 
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tmma  MAHV  guBemarc,  Ifompon.  I.  s.  ^  g.  D.  de  ong.  Jur. 
(i.  K.poUstale  el  imfierio.  Tacit.  Apic.  q.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  oi  impwtance  coniutied 
the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIAT^  oF  Romulus  and  of  the  other  king*, 
which  were  alio  called  LEGES  R£GI£,  Uv.  v.  i. 

Buf  the  cliief  ]e((isl<UorwasServius  Tuilius  [pr^puus  tan- 
ctor  Ugum),  Tac.  Ann.  lii.  £6.  all  whose  laws  huwever  were 
abolished  at  once  [uno  ediclo  suiiaiaj,  by  TarquimuS  Super- 
bns,  Dionys.  iv.  ^3. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarqntn  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  observed,  not  at  written  law,  but  as  customs,  [ianquam 
wuTts  tnc^omm):  and  the  consult  determined  most  causes,  at 
the  kings  had  done,  according  to  tlieii  pleasure,  , 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending* 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  (in  ums  volmtlaU potilum,  Cic. 
fam.  ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  ihe  common** 
proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
up,  10  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform,  [quo  omnes  uti 
seiernl).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
in  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  exiAed  was  coiu 
£ned,  Uv.  iit.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  S99.  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws 
of  SolGn,  and  to  examine  the  inuitutions,  customs,  and  laws 
of  the  other  sutes  in  Greece,  lia.  iii.  })i.  Plm.  Ep,  viii.  S4,. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created 
from  among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without 
the  liberty  of  appeal,  to  drav  tip  a  bciij'  of  laws,  ifgiius 
jerihtndis)  all  the  other  magistrate!  liaving  first  abdicated  their 
office,  hv.  iii.  3s,  &  33. 

The  dectmviri  at  firstbehaved  with  great  tnodersiion.  They 
administered  justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  Th« 
twelve^jf«  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  ofiicer,  called 
ACCENSUS,  liv.  iii.  33.  Thej'  proposed  ten  Ubles  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  oy  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Cen/u* 
riata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have  nsed  the 
assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian  exile,  who 
ifTYtA  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tksc.  v.  36,  Plin.  xxxivw 

'■'■•'■         .  -  A. 
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As  two  other  tables  Kcined  to  be  wanting,  i^rfliii'in  were 
mgaiD  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  actioK  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their 
comroand  beyond  the  lenl  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign, 
cbiefiy  on  account  of  the  base  pasiion  of  Apptut  Claudius, 
one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  oi  plebeian  rank, 
who  wJi  slain  by  ber  father  to  prevent  her  tailing  into  the 
Decemvir's  hands.  The  ^cemvin  all  perished  cither  in  prison, 
win  bauishmenC. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DVODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  public  nnd  private  right  throueh  the  Roman 
vorld,  {Fms  umvtrsi  pubbci privatique  juris.  Id.  34.  Finis 
^aa  juris.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27.)  They  were  engraved  on 
\timi  and  fixed  up  in  public,  {Leges  DECEMVIRALES, 
^bus  tabults  duodecim  f.r/  noma,  in  a-s  incisas  in  publico  pro- 
posueraiU  ic.  consults,  Liv.  iii.  ^7.)  and  even  in'  the  time  of 
Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of 
jurispnidence,  were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  neces- 
sary rhime,  i^amquam  cartiten  ntcfffarium),  Cic.  de.Legg.  ii, 
%^  Qot  thu  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ; 
for  asv  set  form  of  words,  [verba  concepta),  even  in  pros^*, 
was  called  CARMEN,  liv,  i.  24,  &  16.  iii.  64.  x.  38.  or 
xarmai  fompositum,  Cic.  pro  Murxn.  is. 


lU.     TRIBUNI    MILITUM    CONSULARI 
POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  bas  already  been  explained, 
^ee  p.  tat.)  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  ple- 
t^aja  who  bad  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the 
Host  conspicuopi.  Tbeir  office  and  insignia  were  much  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Consuls. 


IV.    INTERREX, 

CoNCKRNINO  the  causM  of  creating  tins  tnagiiirate,  &c. 
{See  p.  iQj.) 
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Other  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  of. 

lets  Note. 


THERE  were^  levenl  extraordinary  inferior  maoistiaies  | 
as,  DUUMVIRI  perdxliionis  judicand^  causS,  Liv.  i< 
a6.  vi.  oo.  Duumviri  tuwales,  classis  omanda  refidend^eoue 
cmui.Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  s6.  xli.  i.  Duumviri  ad  aJait  Jit^ 
ntrd  Moneta fiaundam.  Id.  vti.  sS. 

TRIUMVIRI  colottia  deducenda,  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  s6.  viii. 
16.  ix.  s8.  xxi.  Sj.  xxxi.  49.  xxxit.  e^.  Tnuffiutri  bini,^ 
dira  et  ultra  qidnquagesimum  lapidem  in  fagii  forisque  et  con- 
ciUabuSis  tmnem  copiam  tngenuorum  impicereBt,  A  idontos  ad 
armaforenda  conquirerenf,  mxliUsquefacereHt,  Id.  xxv.  5.  Tru 
umvin  biiti;  uni  sacrii  conqidraidis  domsque persignandii  1  aiteri 
rejidendis  adOus  sturis.  Id.  xxv.  7.  Triumviri  mauarii,/aeH  ' 
ci  areenti penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  ai.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI.  agro  Pomptino  ^tjidmdo,  Liv^vi.  si. 
Quinquevirt,  ab  dispensattoiK pecuma MENS ARll  apfei/ati.  Id. 
vii.  ai.  Qidnqueviri  maris  turributque  reficiendis,  la.  xxv.  7. 
mnuendii pubhcii  lumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  vettrangs  mliies  dividendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4. ' 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were 
all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the 
slate.  Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their 
titles. 


PROriNCIAL    MAGISTRATES. 

THE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  govern- 
ed  hy  pralors,  {see  p.  125.)  but  afterwards  by  procon^ 
itds  and  propratort,  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  Afv- 
ienantj. 

Tiie  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROFP^TQRi 
but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consuU  iitiA  pf^-  praf^f^,  iir'.y/t» 
words;  so  likewise  *rff  amtitore,  Cic.  Acai.  4, 4.  V'-r,.i-,ij. 

Ancientijf 
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Anciently  those  were  called  procensids,  to  whom  the  c 
mand  of  consul  was  prolonged  {imptrium  firtraj^nlvm)  afte^  . 
tfaeir  office  was  expired,  Itv.  viii.  as,  &  b6.  ix.  4a.  x.  16.  or 
who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a  iub« 
ordinate  rank)  as  Marcellus,  after  being  pmor,  {ex  pr^ara), 
I  _■..  __.:::„  ^jj^j  QgHiug_  ^,f_  Legg.  i.  BO.  or  from  a  private 
Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned 
by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
not  sufficicRi.  The  lame  was  the  case  yt'uajtrofirittorj,  Cic. 
Phil.  V.  i6.Suet,Aug.  lO.Sall.Cat,  ig.  The drst proconsul 
■lentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  ago,  Ijv.  iiit 
A,  But  he  seem*  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The 
ortt  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publi- 
lini,  Ziii.  viii.  *<^  &  16.  f;  The  name  of  Proprator  was  also 
given  to  a  person,  whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  army 
m  his  absence,  Saiiust.  Jug.  36. 103. 

The  names  of  ctmsid  znA  proconsiu,pTaier  ^nA  proprator,  are 
■ometimes  confounded,  j'utf.^vj.  3.  And  we  hnd  all  govern- 
ors of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  oi proconsuUs,  ai 
oi^Msides,  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  oc- 
cuionally  appointed  by  the  Coinitta  Tribula,  Liv,  x.  34.  xxix. 
13.  XXX.  117.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as 
proconsul  into  Spain  by  i\k  ComittaCenluriala,  xxvi.  18. 

Aut  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countriei 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian 
law,  {see  p.  1 15.)  without  any  ftew  appointment  of  the  people. 
Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia 
Ctmala.  (See  p.  78.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  t.  e.  a  proconsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  ilie 
same  pcrsoA  could  not  command  difTerent  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances;  especially  in  the  cnse 
of  Julius  CxM/r.Suet.  Jut.  la,  (3  S4.  Cic.  fam.  i,  7.  (Sec  p. 
17,  114.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Ca!sar,  in  granting  him 
the  coniiniution  of  his  con>mand,  and  money  for  the  payment 
of  bis  troopl,  with  other  immoderate  and  uncoiKtitutional 
concessions. </«  Provinc,  Consvl  Scprv  Balbo,  iy.  although  he 
Mcmlv  condemned  ihcm,  Fam.  i.  7.  Atlic.  "ii.  17,  x.  6.  pvov. 
td  fatal  to  hHMelf,  at' well  at  to  the  republic.  . 

The 
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t  for  tfacir  province!,  (frooindai  iortU' 

to  by  agreement  (inter  se  comparabant), 

irith  the  consult,  Ijv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv. 

/But  lometimes  proviaces  w^re  deter" 

,  the  KOMc  or  people.   Id.  xxxv.  %Ot 

'the  extent  and  Itnaiti  of  the  province*,  the 
Mik_  /s  to  he  mainiained  in  thpm,  and  money  to 

payiheinrn^  *  the  retinue  of  the  ^vernors,  (COMITA- 
TUS  vel  cehors),  and  their  travcHing  charges,  {VIATI- 
CUM). And  thut  the  governonwera  taid,  ORNARl,  i.e. 
uutnti,  to  be  furnished,  Ci'c.  tM  AuZf,  ii.  1^  What  was  as- 
signed them  for  the  take  of  household-furniture,  was  called 
VASARIUM.  Cic,  in  Pis.  35.  S*  oasa,  furniture.  Liv, 
i.  84. 

A  ceitain  number  of  lieutenants  wai  assigned  to  each  pro- 
consul and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  se- 
nate, Qc.  MUt.  i.  7>  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by 
the  procontut  himself,  Id.  xii.  £5.  Nefi.  AtUc.  6.  who  wa« 
then  said,  aUqvent  siii  Ugare,  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vahn.  ig.  The  number  of  lieu, 
tenants  was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Sic.  Phil.  ii.  1  j.  Thus,  Cice- 
ro in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompcy  in 
Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three. 
Quinlus.  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Miitor, 
Gc.  ad.  Q-fr-  i>  i.  3- 

The  ofm:e  of  a  Ug<Uus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
DTEetorian  and  consular  dimity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it :  Thus  Scipio  Afncanus  served  as  UgtUus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  IJv  xxxvii,  1,  &c.  Gdl.  iv.  18. 

The  l^ati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  liv.  xxix. 

?.  as  the  lenaters  were  whea  absent  from  Rone,  jure  U- 
tTM  kgaixones,  (see  p.  ai.)  but  the  person  under  whom  (hey 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Gc.  Fam.  xii. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconaul  were  comprehended  his  mil!' 
ury  officers,  [prtefectt),  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  at- 
tendants, Cicrerr.  ii.  10.  Among  tlicae  were  young  nohle- 
mcnt  who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  an  of  war,  and  to  see 
the  method  of  conducting  public  business  t  who,  on  aceouet 
•f  their  iutimacy,  were  catTed  CONTUBEP.NALES,  Ckc.pr4 
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Ctd.  go.  pre  filajif.  it.  from  tliis  retiniie  under  the  re- 
public,  women  were  excluded,  but  noi  so  under  the  empe- 
rors, Ttuit.  Ann.  iii.  33,  &  34.  ^wrt.  Ottav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  nis  provioce  wuh  great  pomp. 
Having  offered  lip  VoWi  in  thecamtolt  [potts  in  capitolio  nttn- 
cuf>alis),  dressed  in  his  military  robe,  (pahdatus),  wiih  twelve 
lictors  golni  before  him,  .carrying  the^j«j  and  ucur'es,  and 
with  the  oiher  ensigns  af  command,  .he  went  out  of  the  city 
with  all.  his  retinue,  from  thence  .he  either  wcnf  straighi. 
way  ib  the,  province,  of  if  he  was  detained  hy  businesi,  by 
the  interposrtiqn  of  ihc  irihun'e?,  or  ty  bad  omens,  ^/«^a™. 
IB  Crassb\_Cic.fliinn^  i'.  ifi-'jih  ^.' Flor.  iii.  n.'.Dio,  xsxvii, 
50.  he  staid  for'  lom.etiraV  w'Shbui  the  ciiy,;£or,he  cou,Id  not 
be  within  it  while  inteSted  with"  military  cogimand.  His 
friends,  and  sometimes  the.other  citjzens,  but  of  respect  ac< 
tompanie'dhim  {qBca,'cai/s«,  proH^uebaiUur),  for  some  space 
out  of  the  cify  with  their  good  wishes,  Iav.  kWI.  43.  xlv.  59* 
When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an  interview  with  hiiD,  hemighj^ 
know  the  state  of  the  provj^ice ;  for  his  command  ,com^ 
mehced  on  the  day  of  his  ai'rival^  ami  by  the  CORNELIAN 
law,  the  fprmer  proconsiil  was  obtigeti  to  depart  wiihla 
thirty  days  after,  C'f.  Tam.jii.  iS.  ' 

A  proconsul  in  his  provincehaS  both  Judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  [poteitaUm  veHJurisatctionem  ei  imperiitm\t 
He  used  10  to  divide  ttieyear,  that  he  usually  tleva^edfu^me^ 
to  miliuiy  adairi,  BcL  J,,  o.x  goipg  through  the.  wovince  (  knd 
the  wiiiter  to  the  aoininistration  qljustlccj  Cic.'AU,^_.  i^VeTrt. 
j,  la.  He  administered  justice  much  in  the  sivpe  yf^y.  wJlfK 
the  praetor  at  Rome,  according  to  tbelaws.whtch^adbee.iijK^ 
scribed  to  the  pravinrc  when  first  subdtied,  OK-ascording  to 
the  regulations  which  had  afterwards  been  made. foncnrriitig 
h  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome ;  or  finally  according  tu 
his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province  con- 
cerning every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  All.  vi.  1.  These,  ifi 
he  borrowed  them  fromo(bcrs„werecplIeJ.TJlANSLATiTIA( 
vel  TralallLa,  v  -idai  il  not  NOVA.  Healw^s  pubtisbeot 
a  general  edict  before  hf  entered  un  his  government,  as  the 
prKtor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul' held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  {Jontn 
vel  convenlus  agihat),  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  provincCf 
so  that  he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  ■ 
himself  Judged  in' all  public  and  important  causes;  but  mat> 
lers  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  his  ^uzstor  or  lietu 
M  Wointt, 
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enants,  Oc.  Flac.  21.  in  Cadi.  17.  Vtrr,  ii.  18.  Siut.  Jul.  7. 
iiid  also  to  others,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  21,  ad  Q./ralr.  i.  i.  f.  ■ 

The  procomul  summoned  these  meetings,  [cohvenlus  in- 
dicebat),  bv  an  edict  on  a  certain  dav,  when  such  as  had 
causes  to  be  determined  should  attena,  liv.  xxxi.'  29-  To 
this,  Virgil  13  thought 'to  allude,  ^n.  v.  758.  •  Indicilque 
forum,  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  drcmts  (vofwn,  Flin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  in- 
habiunts  of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determiacd,  and  to  obtain  justice,  [d\sceptdh£  et Juris  oitinat- 
di  caasa  convantbant).  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  {in  sepiem  convenlus),  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
(oiwenlut  agere,  iyt^jii  orttv,  ic.  n/ufoj.  So  in  Act.  Apost. 
xix.  3B.  ajvfout  ayaneu,  &c.  cwventys  agUtUvr,  suntprocon- 
Tvies;  it  jus  voctnt  se  invicem.  H%nce  convinlus  circumire. 
Suet.  Jul.  7.  percuTTtre,  C«s.  viii.  46.  for  urbts  ctTCumre,  ubi 
ki  convettliis  agebantur. 

Thie  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  With  him  in  council,  (qui 
d  in  consih'o  aderant,  ajsidtbani),  and  wert!  called  his  council, 
COSSlLlVMXo'tJiliarii,  ASsESSORES,  et  Raupert^orts. 
lieii(ie  Consilium  cbgere,  in  consilium  advocare,  adhiberfj  in 
consiHq  esfe,  adtsst,  assidert,  f^abertt  in  cmiilium  ire,  miltert, 
dimitftti.  Sec.  The  proconsul  passed  sentence  according  to 
the  opiiiion  of  his  council, '  (di'  consilii  senUntia  decrevii, 
froniMdavil,]  &c. 

'-  As  the  gorernors  of  provinces  were  prdhibited  from  usinjj 
any  othtfrlan^uagc  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functiaos  of  their 
4mce,  Val.  Max,  ii.  a.  2.  thev  were  always  attended  by  inler- 
pTCters,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judiccs  were 
choseb  dtfierentty  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank 
of  ihef  Htigants,  and  the  ha:ure  of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  13, 
»5.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  [curatio)  of  the  corn,  of 
die  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  whicn  pertained  10  tbo 
province.  Corrr  given  to  the.  proconsul  by  way  of  present, 
was  called  HONORARIUM,  Oc.  in  Pis.  35. 
■  If  a  proconsul  behari'ed  well  he  received,  the  hij^hesl 
honours.dJc.  ^/'.  V.  fii.  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &.c. 
vhich  through  Baitery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to 
all  jjovern(»rs,  ilioiigh  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive- 
festival  d*ys  also  used  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellui, 
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^larcellus,   (Marcellea,  -ormn),   in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mu- 
'  ciuf  Scxvola,  (Mucsa),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  fli.  lo.  13. 

if  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  niighi  afterwards  / 
l>e  brought »  bis  trial;  1.  for  c;(tortioii,  (REPETUNDA- 
RUM},  if  he  had  made  unjuct  exactions,  or  had  even  re- 
ceived presents,  Ptm.  Ep.  iv.  9. — a.  for  peculation,  (PECU- 
LATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money;  hence 
railed  FtcULATOR,  or  depzculator,  Ascon.  tn  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  \.  1. — and  g.  for  whit  was  called  crimtn  MAJESTA* 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy, 
or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any 
prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
of  the  senate 

Various  lawc  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administrattoa 
of  the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  migistrates, ,  Hence  the  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed  by  iheir  exactioru.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  tbf:  governor  was  to  beatified,  but  that-of  idl 
his  officers  and  dependents ;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes, 
praifecti,  &c,  and  even  of  his  freedisen  and  favourite  slaves, 
Jmxn^.  v\\u  "^T . — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  wercobliged, 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with 
forage  and  wood  for  £ring,  Qlc,  Mt.  v.  16.  The  wealthier' 
cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted  from  fur- 
nishing winter-quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  Roo  talents,  or 
about  ^0,009/.  Cic.  Att,  v.  si. 

Anciently  a  pnsconsul,  when  he  h^d  gained  a  victory,  used 
tn  have  golden  crowns  sent  htm,  not  only  from  the  diflercnt 
cuies  othis  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  37.  1^.  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  bis  triumph.  Id.  xxxvii.  ^8.  xxxix.  5.  7.  £9.  xl-  43.  Die, 
xlii.  49,  Afterwards  the  cities  uf  the  province,  instedd  of 
standing  crowns  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was  called- 
AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  Bomctimcs  exacted  ai 
a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  aroconfiul.  when  ihe  annual  term  of  his  government 
was  elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  hia  suc- 
cessor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  wiihin 
ihiriy  days:  but  fimt  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  ot 
the  principal  cities  of  his  juriidiction,  an  account  of  ilie 
M  z  ■  noD^ 
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money  wliicli  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers 
bands,  stated  and  balanced,  [apvi  duas  cjvilates,  qUamaxivue 
mdertTtiur,  ratimti  confeclas  et  cotMoMatas  deponere),  Cic.  Fam. 
V.  eo.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  depart- 
ed, leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quxstor,  to 
command  in  the  province,  Cic,  Fdm.  ii.  ij.  Att.  vi.  j.6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
ss  a  private  person,  unless  he  claimrd  a  triumph ;  in  which 
case  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his 
exptoiti  to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  B>;llona,  or 
in  some  other  temple  without  the  city,  liv,  iii.  63.  xxxviit. 
45.  Dio,  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he  usually  wiiited  near ' 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
adurbemeise,  Sal).  Cat.  30-  and  retained  the  title  of  IMP&< 
RATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victwy, 
with  thf  badges  of  command,    his  Hclori,    and  facts,    &c. 

■  Appian  says  ihat  in  hi*  time  no  one  was  called  impertUor,  un- 
less 10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  sliin,  De  Bell.  Civ.  it. 
p.  4  j  j.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  hhjasees 
were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  fam^  ii.  i6-  Ail.  x.  lo. 
as  the  Utters  were  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  concerning 
hii  victory,  Cie.  inPis.  17.  Sometimes  when  the  matter  was 
long  of  being  determined,  be  retired  to  some  ditunce  from 
Rome,  Gc.  Alt.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obuined  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  should  htve  military  command  ;'ti^  a  imperivm 
tstet)  on  the  itj  of  his  triumph,  ii'i;.  xlv.  jj.  Ck.  Atl.  iv. 
16.  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  commaiKi 
within  the  city. 

'  Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accountt, 

'which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  {auaem  raitonxs  lelidem 
verbis  refeire  ad  arantim],  Cic.  Att.  v.  no-  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  those,  who  deserved  public  rewards 

"for  their  services,  (in  benefica,  ad  ararium  detulit],  Cic.  ibid. 
et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  ha«  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  propraetor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  lictors,  and  a  propnetor  only  six.  The  array  and  reti- 
nue  of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  ProconSUlares  ;  proprxtors,  Prxtobi*,  Dit, 
liii.  .4. 

PROVINCIAl 
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PRQV1NCJAL  MAGISTRATE Suvder  the 
MMPERORS.     . 


A  UCUSTUS  nude  a  new  paitib'en  of  the  prorinaec.  Those 
•^^  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he 
left  to  the  management  of  tbe  senate  and  people ;  but  of  si}ch 
as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where 
of  course,  it  was  neccssaiy  to  support  greater  armies,  h«  under- 
took the  goremment  himself,  {regmdm  ipse  luscepit).  Suet. 
Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and 
people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  realiiv  to  increase  his  own 
power,  by  ascuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to 
nirasell. 

Tbe  provinces  under  the  direction  oFthe  senate  and  people, 
fPROVINCIJESENATORI^eiPOPULARES  vel  Pub- 
acm),  at  first  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of  Car- 
fbage,  NmniAa,  Cyrau;  Asia,  (which  when  put  for  a  pro< 
vince,  comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Propontii 
and  the  '^'O'*  Sea,  namely,  Pkrygia,  Mysio,  Caria,  Lydia, 
Cic.  pre  Race.  17),  Atkyma  asd  Pontus.  Grtecia  and  Epirut, 
Dalmatia,  Maceaonia,  SidHa,  Sardinia,  Creta,  atid  Hiipama 
Batica,  Dto,  liii.  is. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCI^  IMPERA- 
TORI^,  vcl  Casanm,]  were  Hispama  Tarraconasis  and  Lu~ 
sitaiaa,  Gallia,  Calosyria,  Phmaaa,  Ctida,  Cyprus,  Egybtus, 
to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  conoition 
of  theie  provinces  was  often  changed;  10  thai  they  were  trani- 
ferred  from  the  icaaic  and  people  to  the  empefor,  and  the 
contnry,  Dio,  liii.  is.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabe,  xvii.  tin.  The  pro- 
Tiocet  of  the  emperor  teem  to  have  been  in  u  beuer  state  than 
those  ef  the  ■enaite  and  people,  Tadi.  Anatd.  i.  76. 

Tbe  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  sometime; 
oAly  of  pnetorian  rank,  ih'o.Iiii.  ig.  The  senate  appointed 
tbem  by  lot,  {sortiii  miOebatU],  out  of  those  who  had  borne 
afliMhttracy  in  the  city  at  least  Sve  years  before.  Suet,  Aug. . 
36.  Veip.  4.  Plin.<£p.  ii:  19.  Dto,  liii.  14.  They  had  the 
same  badges  of  asdiorttyas  'the  proconsuls  had  formerly  ;  but 
thff  had  only  a  cniV  power,  ;^A-ifAi  vel.Jurisdittio),  and 
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no  military  command  {imfierium),  nor  disposal  of  the  tax«. 
The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded  bv  officers  appointed  by  Augustus,  Tlieir  autho- 
rity lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  tlie  proviiKTC  im- 
mediately when  a  successor  .was  sent.  Die,  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEGATI  C.SSARIS  pro  Console,  PrepTaterej, 
vel ^ri> ^ricMr;,  Dio,  liii.  iq.  CcHsutares  Legiiti,Saa.T\b.  ^i. 
Coruu/artJ Rectora,S\iet.Ve%p.9.  or  simply,  Considares, Suel,  ■ 
Tib.  08.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Leguli,  Suet.  Vesp.  4.  also 
Prtr»d£S,  pTxftcti,  CorreaoTt!,  &c. 

The  Governor  of  ^gypt  was  usually  called  PR£FEC- 
TUS,  Sua.  Vesp.  6.  or,  Prte/eclas  Auguiiaiis,  Digest,  and  was 
the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  ' 
JEgypt,  that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  ihe  Roroan^uc» 
aniprelexta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  1.  7.  Trebell.  PoS. 
in  j£milian.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own 
purpose,  claimtfd  that  province  to  himself,  and  discharging  a 
senator  from  going  to  it  withvut  permission,  Dio,  ii.  17.  fae 
sent  thither  a  governor  of  couestnan  ranki  without  the  usual 
ensigns  of  authority.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59,  Suet.  Tib.  js.  To  him 
was  joined  a  person  lo  assist  in  admmistcring  justice,  called 
JURIDtCUS  ALEXANORIN.£ClVlTATIS,Plind«;f,  {iiauKtinhf, 
Sirabo,  xvii.j>.  797.) 

The  first  prsefect  of  v£gvpt  was  Cornelius  Callus,  celebrat* 
ed  by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and. by  Ovid,  Am»r.  i.  i^. 
39.  [Hunc primum  .iSgypius  MomaBum  jttditem  hatuit,  Eutrop. 
vii.  7'.}  Suet,  Aug.  66.  Dio,  U.  17. 

The  legates  or  the  emperor  wei^  chosen  from  wnong  iha 
senators,  out  the  pitefect  ai  Meypl  only  from  the  Eqidles, 
Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio,  liii.  1^.  Tiberiua  gave  that  chargb  ta 
one  of  his  freedmen.  Die.  Iviii.  ta.  The  i^a(i  CirjaTis  wore  a 
military  dreis  and  a  sword,, «nd  were  attended  by  soldiera 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  j>ow«rs  than  the 
pro(x>nsuIs,  and  coiKinued  In  command  dunng  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor,  Dia,  liii.  .13. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CfliSARIS,  TacU.  Agfic.  15.  or 
ruratoT,  and  in  later  times  relionalit,  who  managed  the  affaint 
uf  the  revenue,  [qui  res'fiici  cvrabaii  puhlitts.Koilus  ci>Higtba( 
it  erogabat),  and  also  had  a  judiciai  power  in.nuilCTS  that  con. 
cerncd  the  revenue,  ^utt.  Ciaud,  ir-.whfnce-thu  office  wgs 
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calM,  procuTotu)  amphisima.  Suet.  Galb.  15.  These  Pro> 
curalori  were  chosen  from  among  the  Equilfi,  and  lotaetimes 
from  freedmcn,  Die,  lii.  95.  They  were  sent  not  only  into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  alto  into  those  of  the  senate 
lad  peopje,  Dio,  Hit.  1  j. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  ofRce  of  a  governor, 
ijnct  pr^jidiiJiagtbatur),Ki^tc\auy  in  a  small  province,  or  in 
a  pan  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be 
ptescnt;  u  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was^r0fEira/«r  or^rjr^ojt. 
flu,  (Siiet.  Vesp.  4.)  of  Judea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  tacit,  Anna!,  xii.  3g.  Hence  he  had  the  power 
of  punishing  capitally,  iiid.  xv.  44,  which  the  procuratores 
did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  t^. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  aspointed 
difEerent  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  diffnity.  Die, 
liii.  15.     Those  who  received  eoo  sestertia  were  called  duce. 

NARII;    100,  CENTENARII  ;    69,  SEXAGENAStI,  &C.      CaptU- 

kn.  in  Perlinac.  c,  s.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for 
mutes  and  terns ;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the 
public  expence.  Suet.  Aug,  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap; 
pearance  by  public  authority,  bat  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT  of  MONiiRCHY  under 

AUGUSTUS ;  TITLES,  BADGES,  and 

POOLERS  of'th'  EMPERORS. 


npHE  monarchical  form  df  government  established  by  Aii- 
^  guttui,  although  diSerent  in'  name  and  external  appear- 
ance, in  teveral  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevniteit 
under  the  kmgii'  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  itid  partly 
elective.  The  choice  of  th«  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and' 
people  at  large;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army. 
When  the. former  abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled; 
the  latter  were  often  put  to  death :  but  the  interesM  of  the 
anny  being  separate' from  tlMse  of  the  state,  occasioned  ih'^ 
continuation  of  despotism.  According  toPomponius,  ^«ri. 
paejurit,  D,i.  a.  14.  R'Bces  omnEm  potestateM  habuisse,' 

their 
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ttieir  ps'*^  ^^'^  ^'  *^">4t  .  %^  ^^  ac?o^nt  of  Dionyshia  ' 
and  otheii  is  different     (Sec  p.  lofi.) 

As  Aiiguuus  liad  become  masier  of  th«  republic  by^  forca 
oT  iirnis,  be  might  have  founded  bis  right  to  govern  it  on  that 
basis,  as  liis  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adopUon^  _iu^os.Ca;sar, 
had  done.  But  the  apprehension  he  alwaj-q  ^oi^iaiaeii  of 
Cxsar's  fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  diScj-ent  course.  T\>^ 
dreadful  dcstructiqn  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  crueliy 
of  the  Triumviri  had  cut  off  all  the  kecTipst  supporters. of  U~ 
bevty,  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  s.  and  had  so  humbled  tlicip^Cit^f  tl\a 
Roman*,  that  they  wer^  wjJling.to  subcnit  to  jny:  form  of  go- 
vernment rather  than  hazard  a  r«petitioiK  of ,  former  calamtr 
tics,(^u/ii  etfrasenha  quam  vetera- et periculosa  7Jiaicbaai,\h\A.) 
Tht^prnpire  was  ncfw  sex.  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those 
who  hai'e  a  right  L9  vote  m  the  legislative  assembles  m  great, 
(the  llom,ans  havmg  never  employpd  the  modern. mcibodqf  dj- 
minishjing  that  number  by  lepicsertationj,  and  the  uioraJs  of 
the  people  so  corrupt,  tbat  a, republican  form  of  gov£rnniQ(it 
was  no  loncrr^itiei  to  cjanduct  so  unwieldy  a  machine.  The 
vast  intermixture  of  inhabilants  which  composed  the  capital, 
and  the  numerousarmiesreqi^sitctokeepthcproYincesin  sub* 
jcction  cguid  no  longer  be  comroulcd  but  by  the  power  of  one. 
Had  Augustns  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay 
himself  and  liis  successors  under  proper  restraints  a^inst  the 
abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  eiljoyed  that 
exalted  statibn  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortone,  and  the 
abilities  of  others  had  raised  bim.  '  Haa  he,  agreeablyto  h» 
repeated  declarations,  wished  Tor  command  only  to  promote 
the  happinein-of  bis  fellow-ciuzens,  he  would  have  aimed  at 
no  more  power  iban  w^s  n^cei^sBry  f^r  iha(  pufppcQ.  But  the 
lust  ol  domriiion,  although  artfully  disguised,  appears  to  have 
been  the  ruling  passitin  of  his  mind,  fipeae  recasanHj ^agr^n- 
tijsimi.ci^mTtttll,  Tacit,  Ann.  i..j),  3.  lo. 

Upon  pis  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  •£  £ffyp*> 
and  tbe  death  of  Antony  and, .Cieopatra,  A..U,  y»^,  nek 
said, .to  havewriousty  deiibeFated  with  his  ttro  chief  favour- 
i(et(  Agrippa  and  Mgecenas,  about'  resigning  his  power,  and 
resiArinjl.the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised 
bimtpdeso.butMiEnnasdiiiuadedbitnfromit.  Inthcspeecbe* 
which  Sio  Cauiuf  makes  tbem  deliver  on  this  occasion,  tbe 
prineipal  arguments  fur  and.  agvnst  a  popular  and  monarchi- 
caj  gevcrnmoAt,  are  introduced,  lit,  .-Toe  advice  of  Mzcc- 
p,a»  nrfvtitedrj  ii,  41.     AMCUMMt  however,  in  the '  following 

year. 
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ycv,  hivint  corrected  tlie-  abuses,  whicb  ludJtreptin-duFv 
11^  Oiitcm\vian,:Siut.  Jug..^,  uid  having  done  sevcral- 
offaer  popular  acu,  assembled- (he  senate,  and  in  a  ^ot  speech 
pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  10  the  paople. 
But  several  caenibers,  who  ud.bcen  previously  pieparcd, 
exclaimed  against  this  proposaV;  and  tlie  rest,  cither  prompted 
by  opiniwi,  or  overawed  by  ieai,  airurithone  voice  conjured 
hiia  to  retain  the  qonuaand.  Upon  which,  as  if  uneqirai  to 
the  load,  he  appeared  to yield.a  reluctant  compliance;  and 
that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  limr,  ]ie  might  regu- 
late the  sQt*  of  poblic  affairs, '  ^ram^Mccm  or^naret).;  thus ' 
seeming  to  rale,  u  if  by  censttaim,  fat  the  eamesi  desire  uf  his 
fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  bis  usurpation  the  sinition'  of  law. 

This  ferec  he  r^eMcd  at  thi  end  o£  every  ten  yeaii,  Dio, 
liii.  46.  but  the  j«oond  tim^,  A.  U.  736.  he  accepted  the  go. 
verntnem  only  for  five  year*,  sayitig  that  thli  space  of  time 
was  then  suScitat,  JJ.  hv,  19.  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
five  years  a>on,Jd.  liii.  ift*-  bntafter  that,  alwws  for  ten 
yean.  Mlv.  6.-  Hedied  iotbe  fint  year  of  the  fifth  decen- 
miak,  the  ic)th  of  Sej»etBb«-(xiv.K^.  <S^.}  A..U.  7(7,  aged 
near  76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  although  al  tbetr  accession,  they  received 
the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years, 
used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  eC 
the  empire,  AV,  liii.  le. 

As  the  senate  by  dieir  misconduct  (see  p.  140,}  had  occa- 
sioned the  lost  of  libeny,  so  by  theirservility  to  Augustus,  th^ 
established  tyranny,  [Ritefe  in  lervitvtem  comtdes^paira,  eqius, 
as  Tacitus  says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Annal.  i.  y.) 
Upon  his  feigneaofertoreiigti  the  empire,  they 'sacm  to  have 
racked  their  inventionto  contrive  new  honours  For  him.  To 
the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  iJio.  xliii.  44,  C^SAR,  Id. 
xlvi.  4;.  and  PRINCE,  {?&incs.rs  Saiat&s)  hii.  1.  which 
they  DM  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUS- 
TUS, [imerandui  v.  -abika.  ab  augur,  quasi  inauguratus  vel 
tonucratus  1  ideoqueiTtt'f  mrttt ;  ailtu  divuto  a^a'endas  atgartK ; 
Pavian,  iii.  it.  vet  ab  Augeoi  quam  sua  Jupiier  ai^get  om, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  61a.  SuM.yi*g.  7.)  Dio,  liii.  i6.:and  Fathr 
e/ku  teuMry^  (Pater  Patki^),  Suei.  ^8;  Omd.  Fast.  ii. 
ia7.:P<Mtf.  iv.  J).  uil,Trist.  iv.  4,  13*  &c.  This  title  had 
been  ttru  gncn  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his  suppres- 
sian  of  CaiilineV  conspiracy;  Roma  patrbm  PATRiiSCiCE- 
jlONgM  LllERA  SIXIT,  Japou/.  TLti.  244.  tlm.  viL  30.  by 
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the  advice  oF  Cato,  ^pian.  B.  do.  ii.  431.  Pint,  in  Gc.  or  of  - 
Catulu>,  8£  Cicero  hunself  says,  Pii,  3.  It  .was  next  decreed 
tojuliui  Cseiar,  Sua.  76.  Di^t  xliv.  ^.xadaome  of  his  coim- 
are  ttil]  exiant  wirh  thai  iiHcriplioii.  Cicero  prapoied  that  it  - 
should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  youog,  PAil.  xiii. 
.11.  It  was  refiMed  by  Tibo-iui,  .Suet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of 
Impehator,  Id.  96.  and  Dominus,  37.  Duti  Iviii.  a.  but  most 
of  the  succeeding  emperors  accepied  11,  Tacit.-  Arm.  xi.  e «. 

.  The  title  of  PATER  PATRI£  dcnsted  chiefly  th^  pater- 
nal afiection  which  it  becaane  the  emperors  to-enteruiin'to> 
wards  their  subjects;  and  ^aiao.4hat'EOw«r,  which  by  the 
Roman  law,  a  father  bad  over  hit  children,  i>r'0,.jiii.  ,i8> 
Sauc.  Clem.  i.  14. 

Cmaak  was  property  a  family  title,  Lio,  iiiJi.  Stteti  Galh,  i , 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,. xliii.<^4.  ''la  later 
times,  it  signified  the  person  devtiocd  to  suoceett-tothe  etn- 
pire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  gav«rameRt,-.diiriDg.the  - 
life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  alwdys  c«Ued  AuflutTUS, . 
Spardan.  in  Aho  Vers,  »i  which  wat.aititleol'  spkndorand 
(ugnity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio,  liit.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  tecond  founder-of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  ihouU  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropi  all  thcmgfats  of  it,  Dio,  liii.  16.  and  ac- 
cepted the  tiile  of  AucusTUS,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the 
aenate  was  Monatius  Plancus,  Sutl.  dug.  7.  fell.  ii.g\.  Ser- 
vius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  thir  desire  of  .Augustus 
describes  him  under  the  name  of  QutRiiius,  ^£71.  i.  396. 
G.  tii.  17. 

The  chief  title,  which  deooied  command,  wss  IMP£RA< 
TOR.  Dio,  xliit.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were 
pecutiarly  distinguished.  It  was  ^uivalent^to  ReKi  Dio,  liii. 
17.     In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however  continued  to  be.conferred 
on  viclsrious  generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  £it>. 
pfsron  tbemaelves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auipicn,  Horat.Od.  iv,  14.  ^t.Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  17,1,  Un-' 
der  the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperalor  was  put.afier 
the  name ;  aa  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Gc.  Ep.  passim,  but ' 
the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  preaiomtn.  Suet. 
Tib.ftfi.  Thus  the  following  words  arc  inscribed  Bit  ananrient  - 
stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  AngouH,  [inli^de  Ancyano)^. 
in  Aii4  Minor :  Imi>X.cs.vk.  J>tvu  F^Jftuf.  fusx.  Max. 

Cd». 
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Cos.  XIV.  Im?.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIH.— 
The  Emperor  Catar,  l/u  adopted  j an  ef  (Julius  Cxsar,  call- 
edj  Divus,  (after  hjta  deification) ;  Auguitus  the  kigk-pnest, 
(an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
U.  741,  Dio,  liv.  ay),  fourteen  times  Consul,  twenty  times 
(saluted)  Imperaior  (on  account  of  his  victories].  Dio  tays, 
nc  obtained  this  honour  in  all  si  times,  lii.  41,  Thus  Tacitui, 
Nomoi  IM?ERAT0KIS  stmel  atqu£  lAdes  partum,  (Ann.  i.  9.] 
in  tie  ^ith  year  of  kistriiumcian  power,  (from  the  time  when 
he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724,  Dio, 
li.  19.]  So  that  (his  inscription  was  made  above  five  years 
before  his  death. 

■  The  night  after  Cxsar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
paru  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio,  liii.  30.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  76. 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  a.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor, 
that  oFPacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable; 
who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Cesar,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spaniards,  Vol.  Max.  u.  6.  n.  and  Gauls  (Devotos 
il&iOLDVRiOi  appeiiantiCxa,  Bell.  GalLiii.  as.]  and  exhorted 
the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  .same.  Being  chected  by 
Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  ihe  people,  and  compelled 
many  to  follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom 
for  the  senators  when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  hid 
accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his 
service.  Die,  ibid, 

Macrobiut  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pacaao  triiuno  pUbem  rogante,)  that  an  order  6f  the  people 
IpleHsalum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilts  to  be'' 
called  August,  .So/,  i.  12 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  in, 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Pkincepji,  and  fMpERATORiA 
Majejtas;  in  the  Pandects, Domin us  noster  sacratissi- 
mus PRINCEPS  ;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addi' ' 
tion,  Perpetuus  Augustus.  These  titles  are  still  retained. 
by  ibe  Emperor  of  Germany,  '  ' 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace. 
tp  comt^and  ill  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power 
ef  life  and  4falb  >tfithin,  as  well  as  withoiu  the  city;  and  tn 
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do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested 
with  s^ipreme  comniand  bad  a  right  to  do.  Die,  liii,  it. 

In  ihc  year  of  the  city  73  r,  the  senate  decreed  that  Aagtis- 
tos  should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in 
ihe  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  ■ 
proconsuls,  Dio,  liii.  3*.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  fa- 
voured  or  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  Such  rcgulationt 
to  them  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  Dio,  liv.  7,  g,  &  ge. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  cn- 

i'oy  consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
iftween  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper;  offering  to  swear,  that  they 
would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus 
declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform 
what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath;  but  not  the 
contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oaihs 
O'o,  iiv.  JO. 

The  muliplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  noihing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent (.-.taction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  neccs- 
sary  cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
fyfflifj  etjuijurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments,  [proximo 
UgUM et  fanarum  mciu),  Liv.  i,  ai.  ii.  4^.  They  didnot.he 
says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  q{'  religion  prevailed, 
by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Llv.  iii, 
so.  ii.  aa.  xxii.  61.  Gc.  off.  'in.  30,  &  31.  See  also.  Polyb. 
»i.  54.  &  56. 
.  Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
fs^c  p.  133.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of 
Ahat  oiBce,  as  also  those  of  Pohtifex  Maximvs,  and  Tribune 
of  the  commons,  D/o,  liii.  17.     Seep.  iJi. 

.  The  empcjors  wera  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(iegiivs  toluli)  so  that  ihcy  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Div, ' 
fill.  18.  SaS.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  cer- 
tain laws:  fur  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate, 
that, he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio,  Ivi.  32. 
bat  a  person  was  said  to  be  tegibus  solulus,  who  was  freed  only 
from  one  law,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  13. 
On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 
renewed 
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renewed  their  oath  of  all^iance.  Tacit.  Am.  xvi.  u.  or,  as 

h  was  expreMed,coDfirmrathcactsof  iheemperonbyanoAh; 
which  cuMom  was  first  introduced  by  the  TWWmnn,  after  the 
death  of  Czsar,/}i'o,xlvii.  iS.repeatedio  Auguttus, /i/.  li.  <<>• 
liii.  flS.  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding  etnpcrors. 
They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  «ap«on 
had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  what> 
ever  they  should  do,  la.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this  oath  the  acta 
of  (he  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  to- 
cloded ;  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius.  Id.  IJx.  9.  of  Caligula,  \x.  4.  &c. 
Claudim  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  ans,  {m 
acta  sva  jurarei)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  tne 
acts  of  Augustas,  but  swore  to  tlicm  also  himself,  Id,  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  ' 
of  the  cm^rbr;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caisar,  Dto,  xliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed.  Id.  co.  so 
likewise  by  that  of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death.  Id.  Ivii.  g. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  IHd.  & 
Tatit.  Ann,  1-73-  Codex,  iv.  i,  «.  it.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  a.  13, 
and  more  se\'ercly  punished  than  real  penury,  lerfull.  Apa, 
18.  It  was  rcckonco  a  species  of  treason,  (majestaiis)  and  bu- 
nisbed  by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  «.  13.  sometnncs  by  cultirig 
out  the  tongue,  GofA^f ^  tn  /or.  So  thatMinUtius-pelisjusilj' 
says,  c,  29.  Est  Hi,  (sc.  Ethmcis],ivtins  per  'Joiis  gemurx 
fejerare  jaam  rtffs.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  swear- 
ing by  him,  Dif,  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.  but  yet  raeri  swore,  not 
only  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejaiinf,  Id.  Iviii.  3. 
6.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  oath 
should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor.  Ibid.  12.  Ca- 
li^la  ordained  (hat  to  all  oaths  these  words  should  be  added  ; 

NeQUEME,  NEQUEMEOS  LIBtROSCHARIQRESHABFO,  QUAM 

Caium  et  soroxes  ejus.  Saef,  13.  Dio,  lix.  3.  g.  and  that 
the  women  should  swear  bv  his  wife  Drusilla,  loid.  1 1,  *%  lie 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asscverationsl  Stiel. 
44.     So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio,  Ix.  5.  Suet.  Claud.    11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  TriufHuiri  to  Julius  Cxsar,  Dio,  xlvJi,  i8,  and  confirmed 
by  Auguitu),  Id.  li.  ao.  altars  were  privately  erected  to 
Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,  yirg.  Eel.  \.  7.  Horat.  Ep.  \\.  %. 
16.  Omd.  Fast.  i.  15.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces;  but 
be  pernmtcd  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  un- 
less 
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less  in  conjanctton  with  the  «ity,  Rome:  Aogusto  et  Uiilf 
fy>i/lM;  and  that  only  io  the  provincci.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Stiet.  js. 
After  his  death,  they  were  very  Sequent,  Tacit.  j4)tR.  i.  11. 
72-  Dio,  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Aucuitui,  that  when 
the  priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  ine  people  and  se- 
nate, they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio,  \i.  19.  so  for  the 
succeeding  emperors,  Ticit.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  H.  xvi.  fts.  on  the  ^d  of  January', 
Jho,  lix.  24. — also,  [hat  in  all  public  and  private  entertaia* 
ments,  libations  should  be  madcto  him  with  wishes  for  his 
lafeiy,  Z)i0,  li.  19.  Omd.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.iu  3.  ult.  as  td 
the  Laret  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  g.  33. 

,  On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wnre  a  crown  and  a  tri- 
umphal robe,  J)iot  li-  ao.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also 
tised  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them, 
i^redian,  i.  8.  8.  i.  t6.  9.  ii.  j.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a 
lamp,  i.  17.  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  ^enofk. 
Cyrop.  viii.  iii.^.  G15.  Amman,  xxiii.  6.  Something  similar 
teems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  raimicipal 
towns ;  pTunx  iatil/us,  v.  .tiin,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a 
portable  bcanh^  {J'ottu partaiiEf),  in  which  incense  was  burnt ; 
A  perfumed  stove.  Herat.  Sat.  1.  £.  g6. 

Dioclesian  Inlroduciul  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  empe- 
rors, [adorari  lejuisit,  run  ante  turn  cuncli  jalutamtur,  Ku- 
trop.  ix.  16.  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cos.  c,  09.  says,  that  the 
*amc  thing  wa>  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dio,  lix. 
4,87.*8. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  confeired  on  him  with 
tax.  moderation  ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
Seginning  of  their  government,  hio,  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipaEc  he  differed  little  from  an  ordmary  citi- 
zen of  distinguished  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  prae- 
torian guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by  dona- 
tives, the  pcf^le  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  en. 
creased  his  authonty,  {insurgere  paidatim).  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  {mtinia  stnatus,  ma^iitratattm,  iegum 
in  it  transferre).  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  a.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  were  most  compliant,  [quanta  qais  serviiio  premptior),  were 
^ised  to  wealth  and  ptelermcnts.     Having  the  command  of 
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the  army  and  treas^iry^hc  coyld  do  every  thing.  For  although 
ne  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from  thoic  of  the 
'state,  yet 'both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  bii  pleaturei,  £10, 
(ii'i.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habitua> 
ted  the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afierwardt  so 
much  as  made  one  general  efTon  to  regain  their  liberty,  n«r 
even  to  mitigate  (he  rigor  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of 
which,  their  character  oe came  more  and  more  degenerate. 
After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 


'ccrn  about  public'affairs;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
naU  about  two  things,  bread  aai  games,  (Pan  em  i,t  Cie  ~ 
SES,  i.  e.  largesses  and  specCacTes,)  Juvenal,  x,  80.— 


Hence  froni  this  tWriod  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and 
as  Dio  observes,  jtss  authentic ;  because,  whcti  every  thing 
was  done1)f'(hfei<t>Jll  ofthepiMctf,  or  tif-' his  favourite,  and 
freed  men,  tMSfffingsot  act  ion  Were  less  fe-nowrii-rtian  under  this 
.republic,  iJiV<  tlii.'  1^.  It  is  tUrpristn]^  that  tboiTgh  the  Rb-  ' 
inins  at  different  times  weregdverAedby  princes  of  the  most 
excellent  ditpositionb,  and  of  t4tc  loandest  judgment,  who 
had  teen  the  woTul  effects  of  wli^kt^  mifi  being  invested  witTi 
wilimited  poweii,  yet  none  of  ilieffl  seem  €vtT  to  have>houglk 
'uf'Aew-modetIing4t)9g^ernmerttandofprov[ding'ah4()%ctual 
check  agait>sV^the'~l[lfltre'conitirission  of  similar  enormities. 
Whether  thr^ thought  it  impracticable,  orwiihed  to  trarismtt 
to  their  succcssiWjf  unimpiired^the  samepowers  which  th^y  had 
rcceivtd;  or from^wbat «ther  cause  we  knowiiot.  -  Iti*  at  least 
certain  that  No  hittory-of  >n'y  people  shettis  mmt  clearly  the 
{>ernicioui  effects  of  an^  arbitrary  and'  elec^ve  tnoAarchy,  on 
the  character  and  hiappincssof  both  prince  and  people,  ibaa 
that  of  the  ancient. komani:~  Their'  change  of  ^overnmem 
was  indeed  the  natural  ctlnieqOenceof  that  sui^cess  with  which 
their  lust:of  conquest  was  attended.  For  the  f dree  employed 
to  erulave  Other  itations,  bcin^  turned  against  themselves, 
•erved  at  first  to  accomplish,  and  afterwards  to  pCrpetuatfr  their 
own  lervitude.  -And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nttbility  of 
Rome,  whose  rapacity  and  eorruption  had  so  much  contribut- 
ed to  the  low  of  liberty,  were  thic  principal  sufferers  by  this 
change;  for  on  them,  those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded 
Augustus,  chiefly  exetcined  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the 
peoplcand  particularly  the  pft)vincet,  were  not  more  opprei* 
aed  than  they  bad  been  under  the  republic :  Thus  Tacitus  ob- 
serves, Ntquiprovincia ilium  rerum  Uatun  abnueiant,  suspeclc 

seitalus 
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Jev'ataj popuUqiu  imperio  ob'iiriar'undpdleHhii^j'Jft'dvdHlidlA 
magiitrotuurn;  inv<mje  leguiiia^x>rio,'^utevi,  sMbitu, postremi 
PecuniS'hirtaidnlUr,  Aitii3l.  i.'i. 


Fl^Lld  SERFANTS  of  ike  MAOISTRATEX 

.  f  ,,>y  i,lje  common,  oame  of  APPAJUTORBSr^i'.  i-  8-  - 
^bcfAvtCi ,i)iey  wereju  band  tO;Bx«oute  thvir^t^mitiaads  {^d 
i^^Uffhf^  i.  e.,pr^jio  ^ymi  ii4o/>ai/fiti,#Hi^v.  ad  Virg. 
.   ^.  xjiffftj^)  ajfd  theif.sflrifific  or  WVA'JW?*  AP?A8mQ, 


#ctPftS^*i.  'he  MWfl  <i«j,  |iiLthft'proc«aliqg*.(#f;aJ  of  the  in«-' 

<lenoffvn«eii  froip  the  tWgWMCS  w^m.lhs^taimniJed  ^  that, 
Scfiag_ft(tf^eritT„aJili^pTmlam,  &4.  and  wtcfCi^yioM  into 

jCicVeff;.  iii.  75,  This  (jffice.v«in9tchfli»»rtW(:a(»«g*h» 
Grecks4iwn  tba  Riaiwnf^A'q^.  £um^ii,  Tiffi.iidtat^l  MtDfi 
[J'Owj^yf^flliOfpgcnerally  fioaipQijid  of,  frep.l»rn;!*Ju*cns  s  wd 
■thoy  b$fW99  fo-K^pecubk,  ^ an  their; ord^  >l>f«Ue^  ^  CJcero 
2iovtstii*^'o4eorum_fidq-t^ltepHb^ca\pm«ttUqM(m»^^-»- 
'^uum.  f«?lIBi«i«Uj(r>.  Cic^fsrr.  lii.  jig.  .,  ,■  ,■ 
>  T^K^e  wcfc ,al»>^c/«ar  11  of  M^pni,  who  tpok^trwn  in' sbolV  - 
liaiiil  V^t;WB&  said  qr  d«ne,-{ft0Aj  endpieiaht^i&uKt.  Jul.  j|. 
Tiwse  wcf^t^iSiereiit  from  the  scnhte,  and  were  commonlf 
«Uves  as  frud-men,  Dio,  Iv^  j..  The  jrn^a  wbrealto  caUcd 
librfirii,  FcKut.  But  Ubrarit  is  utu^ljy.piK  fgr  those  w)«> 
triDicribe  books,  Cic.  AU.  xii.d.  i^uff-.  limit,  to.  for  which 
purpose  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  ihad-a  lasK  For  literal ura, 
tometiiDCf  kept  several  tlavei,  Nep.  Atl,  ig. 

The  meilioil  of  \irritiDg  shon  hand  is  said  to  haVe  been  tit- 
vented  by  Maecenas,  Duty  Iv.  7.  according  lo.Ipdorc,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  fieednuuiof  Cic^o,hid,  i.  i^.Senee. 
£/.  99. 

II.  PRiE- 
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It.  PR£CON£S,  heraldi  or  public  criers,  who  were 
employetl  for  various  purposes : 

1.  In  all  public  assemb I iei  they  ordered  silence,  [stkntium 
tudtctbant  vel  imf^rabtint :  Exsukce,  pr^co,  fac  P0PUI.0 
AUDIENTIAM,  Plout.  Pom.prol.  11.)  by  wyin^f,  Sil£T£  %-cI 
TACETt;  and  in  sacred  rites  bj  a  solemn  form,  Favete 
LINCUI8,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  i.  Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  j£n. 
V.  71.  , Hence  sacrum  jilenti»m  for  aUissimnm  ot maximum. 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  13,,29.  Ore favmt,  they  are  silent;  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  ig,  nj. 

s.  In  the  cemiAathey  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  tn  give 
their  votes;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century  ;  ihey 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  eiecied,,  t'i'c.  Vztt.  v, 

15.  (Seep.  94.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  {p.  90.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the 
jUdicet,  the  persons  accuseti,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  Liv.  u  ^ij.  iv.  3s.  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- 
house,  iii.  38.  (see  p.  &■)  al^-u  the  soldiers,  when  encamped 
10  bear  their  general  make  a  speech,  liv,  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  [auctionem 
fnHamabant  ve!  pradicabant).  Plant.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iti, 

16.  Off.  iii.  13.  Horai.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the 
spe^r.  and  called  out  what  was  offered.     See  p.  54. 

4.  In  the  public  games;  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them ;  i\iey  ordered  staves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
removed  froih  them,  Cic  de  resp.  Har.  ib.  liv.  ii.  r^j.  they 
woclaimed  {prmScabanl)  the  victors  and  crowned  them,  Cic, 
tarn.  V.  IS,  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  110  years,  by  a  so- 
lemn form,  CONVENITE  AD  LUCOS  SPECTANDOS,  QUOt  NEC 
EPECTAVIT  QUISQUAM,  NEC  SPECTATURUS  EST,  SuH.  Cfaud. 
ai.     fUredian.m.  B. 

j.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  nmessometimcsniiedtobc 
exhibk«d,  £tc.  de  If/rg.  li,  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend  by 
accTtainform:  Exsequias  CiirkmltIiQUIJius  estcommo- 

DUM,  IRF,  jam  TEMPUa  EST,  OLLUS  EtFERTUR,  Tcr.  Pkorm, 

V.  8.  38.  Hence  tliese  funerals  wprc  called  FUNERA  IN- 
DICl  I VA.  h'eitut  in  Quibites.  Hurt.  Jul.  84.-  'Vt^f  fracums 
also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a  person  died  ; 

thus,  OLLUS  QUIBIS  t-KTO  DATUS  EST,  I'estni  \b\d. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  piinislunent,  ihcy  snmeiimes 

«J2nified  the  orders  vi  the  mattiMrute  to  tU<.'  licior,  liv.  xj^i. 

N    .  I.-, 
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I  J.      LlCTOR,   VIRO  foT^  ADDZ  VIKGAS,    ET  IH  £L'M  LCGB 

primum  ace,  i^.  i6. 

7-  When  tfaingtwcrelostor  stolen  (hey,  tearcbcd  for  them, 
^vt.  Merc.  tii.  4.  v.  78.  Pttrm.  Aritt.  c.  57.  where  an 
allufion  is  supposed  to  be  nude  to  the  ciutom  abolished  by 
the  ^buiiBQ  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  &c.  .They  were  generally  fre»- 
born,  and  divided  into  dccurite. 

Similar  to  thc^r>rconu  were  those  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  forgooda  at  an  auction  From  the  purchaser,  called  CO- 
ACTORES.  Hor.  Sal.  i.  6.  86.  fie.  pro  ament.  64.  They 
were  servants  (mimslri)  of  the  money-brokers  who  attended  at 
the  auctions:  Hence  coactiotui  argenlariajfactilaTe,  to  exerdae 
the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  Sutt.  Vejp.  1 ,  They  seem  alao  (o 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  10  procure  payment  from  debt- 
ors of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues 
were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Gc .  pro  Rai.  Post,  1 1. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  licton  were  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus, who  borrowed  them  from  .the  Etruscans.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  their  name,  liv.  i.  8.  (u  ligande)-, 
from  their  bin&ng  the  hands  and  leg*  of  criminals  before  they 
were  scourged,  C^.  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulder 
rods  {virgas  vlmeai.  Plain.  Asin.  ii.  a.  v.  7^.  iii.  a.  v.  39.  Fi- 
mnajasca  mrgarum.  Id.  l^jid.  i.  1.  s6.  v«l  ex  btlula,  Plin. 
xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  tliong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle, 
{badllos  loTO  colltgauts  in  moJum  lascis),  and  an  ax  jutting  out 
in  the  middle  of  tliem.  They  went  before  all  (he  greater  maf^i- 
strates,  except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv.  xxiv. 
4^.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR, 
C'tc.  ad  fratr^i.  i,  7.  he  who  west  last,  or  next  to  the  masi- 
stfatc,  was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Sallutt. 
Jug.  12..  or  Po.Uremus,  Cic-  Divin.  i.  s8.i.  e.  (be  chief  lictor. 
stttHBius  Hcfor,  who  Mitd  to  receive  and  execute  the  ccvnmanda 
«f  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,  [utiuriam  summmerent),  Liv.  tii. 
11.  48.  viii.  ^3.  Hor.  Od-  ii-  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedits 
Consul  vENiT;OAT£  yiAM,vel  locum  consuli  ;,si  voBis 
VlOF-TUR,  BISCEDITE,  QuiRlTEs,  liv.  ii.  j6.  oT  Eotse  such 
words,  {^soltnms  ille  Hctotum  et  pTonundus  clamor,  Pim.  Pan. 
f  i.J  wliencc  the  lictor  is  called  iummeter  adilis,  Liv.  xlv.  so. 

This 
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This  sometimes  occuioiwd  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle, 
lio.  paiam.  WhcD  the  sugisuMe  returned  home,  a  lictor 
ipocKed  at  the  doer  with  Uii  tvd,  {fpnm,  vti  nus  est;  tnrgi 
percusiit),  Liv.  vi.  3^.  which  he  also  did,  when  the  m^i- 
Mratc  went  to  any  oiher  house,  PUn.  vii.  30.  ■•  3i. 

s.  To  see  that  proper  respect  y/m  paid  10  the  magistrates, 
(ANIMADV£RT£a£,  ut  dtbitus  hanoi  its  rtdtUrelur), 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  infurnu  us, 
l^it.  64.  aainely,  disinountiiig  from  horseback,  Hacovering 
toe  head,  goins  out  of  the  way,  and  >lso  rising  up  to  them, 
tec.    Suet.  JtU.  7^. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condanned, 
vbich  ihey  were  ordered  to  do  in  vixious  forms :  I,  Lictor, 
COLUSA  MANUS;  I,  CaPUT  OBNUBB-HU  |US  ;  AftBCMtl  lU- 
rELICl  SUSPENDED    V&RBlERATO  VEL  INTRA  POlCflllUK  Vtt 

extra  poMiUtiuu.  Lxv.  i.  t6.  I,  LicfOR,  oeliga  ad  palum. 
Id.  viii,^.  Acckde,  LiCtor,  vikoas  etsecukxs  expedi, 
Id,  viii.  3s.  In  kum  lbcs  aCe,  i.  e.  aatri  perctiU,  ve\Jiri, 
xxvi.  16. 

The  licton  were  usually  uken  from  the  lowest  of  the  cotn- 
inon  people,  Liv.  H.  ^$.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  hiio 
on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  tbepublic 
■laves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  ui  ficrr.  i.  ftb. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
aommoning  (ah  acaendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
who  had  law-suits  to  coun,  [in  jits).  One  of  them  attended 
on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Sutt.  Jul.  lo.  Ix.  iii. 
93.  Before  the  inyention  of  clcTcks,  one  ofthem  caUed  out 
lo  the  pisctor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock,  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the  nintli 
hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  V^rro  it  Lot.  laig.  v.  q.  Ptin. 
vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magi' 
strale  on  whom  thcyatteaded ;  at  least  in  ancient  timet,  JSc. 
ad  Fratr.  i.  1.  4.  The  rffc^RA*  were  also  an  order  of  suldien, 
called  Sufiemtimerarii,  because  not  included  in  the  lei^ioa, 
ffff^,  ii.  19.  Ascon.in  CU.VoT.  i.  st!.  ^cviii.  6,  &  10. 

V.  VIA,TOR£S-  These  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  iribunss,  liv.  ii.  ^6.  and  xdiies,  xxx.  3^. 
Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  ibe  coun- 
try where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name, 
{aiads^tPt  in  via  esicnt),  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Celumcli.  Przf.  1. 

N  «  VI.  CAR. 
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VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  Br  fcangmsn, 
who  executed  {supptido  afficiebal)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
loweit  rank ;  for  slaves  and  freedtnen  were  punished  in  a 

.  manner  different  From  frec-bom  citizens,  Tadt,  Annal,  iii.  50. 
The  carmfex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  not  permiued  to  reside  within  the  city, 
Gc.  pre  Rabir.  j.  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or 
Ei^iUna,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.  near  the  place  destined 
for  the  punishment  of  slaves,  (juxta  locum  ierviiitus pants  sepe- 

.  JiVua.Tac.  Annal.  xv.6o.  ii.  3s.)  called  Sestertivm,  Plutarch, 
in  Galb.  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  [cruces  el 

.  patiiuLf  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of 

,  ilavcs  were  bamt,  Piaut.  Cos.  ii.  6.  v.  s.  or  thrown  out  un- 
buried,  Hot.  Eped.  v.  99, 

Some  think  that  the  carmfex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 

.  prison  under  the  TntmnVt  capilales,  who  had  only  the  super- 
intendauce  or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  carn^- 
cent,  to  impriion.  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 


LAWS   of  the   ROMANS. 


'^PHE  laws  of  my  eountiy  are  rules  established  by  public 
-^  authonty>  and  eoforced  by  sanctions,  to  diregt  the  con- 
duct, and  secure  the  rights  of  iti  inhabitants.  (LEXJusti  to. 
■justi^  r^tda,  Sencc. de  benef.  iv,  it.  L^GS.^  quid aSud sunt, 
qiuimmms  mixta  praccptaf  Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  law*  of  Rane  were  ordained  by  me  people,  upon  the 
-application  of  a  magiitratc,  {roeante  magislratu).  See  p.  86, 90. 

The  g<[c>t  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence, 
.(lUtttam  Juris),  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  6.  or  laws  of  the  TweKe  Tables,  compiled  by 
the  decemviri,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  tj6.]  a 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries 
of  philosophers,  [ennibus  amnivm  J)kilt>sophoTum  hiiliothecis 
atiteponenaum),  de  Oral.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
laws  but  scattered  fragmenu. 

The  unsettled  sUlc  of  the  Roman  government,  thecxwn- 
lion  of.the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently 
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of  ibe  number  of  cringes,  with  varioui  other  circumiUQcet, 
gave  occasion  to  ■  great  many  new  \iin,  {cormptisiimli  re- 
fubSca  plurimte  legei.  Tacit.  Anna),  iii.  »y.) 

At  first  those  ordinance!  onl^  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Cotmtia  Cenluriala,  (POPULISCI- 
TA),  Tadt.  Araud.  iii.  58.  but  afterwards  thoic  also  which 
were  made  by  the  Conit/t'a  Tn>ufci,  fPLEBISCIT A),  wheit 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people;  fint 
by  the  Horatian  law,  [ut  aaod  trihutim  fiUbeijuuijsetfPopulum 
laurel),  Liv.  iii.  jj.  and  aftcnvards  more  preciiely  by  the 
Publiiian  and  Hortcnjian  Uwi,  (ut  {debiscita  OMNfiS  QUI, 
RITES  Unerent)  Liv.  viii.  is.  Epit.  xi.  Plio.  xvi.  10.  s.  15. 
Gell-  XV.  B7. 

The  different  lawt  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  in«ma\ 
gfniis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re, 
spected  th«  public,  (juspuMicum  vel  lacrum),  the  right  of  pri- 
vate persons,  (jus  privaium  vel  civile),  or  the  particular  in- 
terest of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called 
PRIVILEGIUM,  Ceil.  x.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  caHed  CONSULA* 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITIj^,  Gc.  in 
Rail.  n.  a.  bythcdcccmvirj.  DECEMVIRALES,  Uv.  iii. 


Dijerent  Significations  of  JUS  and  LEX,  and  the 
Different  SPECIBSnf  the  ROMAN  LiW.     ' 

THE  words,  y^u  and  Z»  are  used  in  various  senses.  They 
are  both  expressed  by  ^tte  English  word,  LAW. 
^tfj "properly  implies  what  isjii/(  and  right  in  itself,  oi 
what  from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  as,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  »»; 
Ltx  is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  ^Uie  icripto  sattaf^ 
.quodvult,  aui  juiendo,  aut  vetando  Cic.  de  Isffg.  j.  6.  a  t.^.' 
CEN  DO,  quid  legi  iolet,  vt  innolacal,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling-  v.  y7 
legere  l^es propositaijusiere,  Liv.  iii.  ^f^fVel  a  delectu,  Cic.  « 
lixg.  i.  6.  ajttsto  etjMre  kgtndq,  i.  e.  eltgmde,'  from  the  choice 
pfwhal  is  just  and  right,  Id.  li.  $.     t.l)i,Jttstornm  injutto'.' 
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funi^  SyUxcHff,  ibid.^^^-^— <?nreir  nomne  appellata;  'Koptft  ' 
~  «iuni  cwyiK  tribWudo;  IJ.  i.  6-) 

Jiu  It  properly  ^hM  the  law  ordains,  or  tbe  oEiIigation 
which  it  imposed ; '  [tit  emm  JUS  quad  LEX  constitml.  That 
is  ian.',  <n.  Tint  is  binding,  which  the  lavr  ordains,  Cic.  de 
fc«:.  i.  li.  adHiTam.  ii.  ij.)  Or,  according  lo  the  Twelve 
"iSles;  ^OODCUNQUETOPULUS  JUSSIT,  ID  JUS  EStO.  XlV. 
^i.  17.  ix.  S3.  QCOD  MAJOK  pars  JUDldiRIT,  ID  JtJS  RA> 
■ftTMaUE-  ESTO,  dc. 

But^Vv  and  lex  have  a  diflerenC  meaning,  according  to  the 
Vordi,  with  which  they  are  joined:  thns. 

Jus  NATUR*  vcl  NATUHALE,  is  what  nature  or  right  rea- 
son teaches  to  be  right ;  and  j'ttj  GENTIUM,  what  a) I  nations 
esteemed  to  be  right  i  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same, 
Cic.  Sexl.  4s.  HarBsp.  resp.  14. 

7u3  civtum  vel  civile,  U  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  partt- 
coiar  country  esteem  to  be  rijght,  either  by  nature,  custom, 
or  statute,  Cic.Topic.^.O^-iii.  i6-  ly.JeOrat.  i.  48.  Hence 
constituereJKS,  quo  onmes  utanlur,  pro  Dom.  cui  subjecU  jt'tii, 
proCzcin.  So  JUS  Renumum,  Aigiicum,  &c.  Whennowortl 
IS  added  to  Tcsirict  it.  Jus  civile  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of 
the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimei  oppose*  jui  civile  to  Jus 
naturale.  Sent,  ^»,  and  sometimei  10  what  we  call  Crimtnal 
law  (jui ptiiHrttni),  Verr.  i,  4s.  Czcin.  2.  in  Cxcil.  5. 

yus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  io 
general,  or  among  the  Jnhabttaitts  of  aqy  country,  Ge.  Cacin. 
4.     I^gest,alnj3tul. 

Jus  FOBLICUM  tt  PRIVATUM,  what  is  right  with  retpect  to 
the  people  [ijutn  juj  foptjicum),  or  the  public  at  large,  and 
with  respect  to  individuals;  political  and  civil  law,  liv. 
iii.  z^.Cic.FAm.  iv.  ja.  ^n.tpst.  i.  es.  Smjus  fiuilicum 
it  alto  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  en- 
joyed, Qiu  comTianu),  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  e.  6j. 

JTlM  SANATORIUM,  {^rt juri-i  pubhd),  what  related  to  the 
tighit  and  cuttoms  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of 
those  who  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senaie,  {qua  pottstai 
Tt/itrentibut,)  fat  p.  is,)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  de. 
m'ercd  their  opinion,  [mid  teitstntibus  jus):  what  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  and  Uie  riglus  of  the  rest  of  the  members, 
Jtc.  PKn.  £p.  viii,  1^ 

jfits  DiviNUM  et  HUMAMUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
things  divine  and  human,  Lv.  i.  iS.  xxxi:^.  16.  Tacit.  AkroI, 
iii.  nfi.  70.  vi.  sfi.     Hcttzefaieljuramanl,  laws  divineand 
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huRMO,  Virg.  G.  i.  f6«.  Cmlra  jnjfajque,'Sz\\,  Cat.  if.  jiu 
fds^ue  exitere.  Tacit.  Hiit.  iii.  5.  Omujus  a  fas  deltre,  Cic. 
Quojmrt,  qnave  injuria,  right  or  wrong,  Ttrtnt,  And.  i.  3.  a. 
Perjks  ct  nef<u.  Lit.  vi.  14.  Jus  el  mjuritr.  Sail.  ]ttg.  16; 
^rejuri.jure  c^jui.  Suet.  Jul.  ^6. 

Jfus  ?R£TORiUM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  pnetor  or^ned 
to  be  right,  Cic.  ic  Offic.  \.  10.  Vtr.  i.  44. 

7iu  HONORARIUM.     Seep.  122. 

Jas  Flavian  tiM,y¥^Li  AN  UM,  &c.  the  books  of  law  com* 
posed  by  Fiaviif,  liv.  ix.  46.  ^lius,  &c.  Urbanijm,  i.  e. 
CIVILE  ^n'm/iim,  Mr  quo  jus  dicit  prtder  urbanus,  Cic.  Vert. 

Act.;.  1; 

JfKs  pRfDiATORiUM.  The  law  obierved  w»h  respect  (o 
the  goodi  [prai&a  vcl  prxdia  bona,  Asc*n.  in  Cic.)  of  thoM 
who  were  sureties  (pradej)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nue>,  or  undenakera  of  the  public  votYs,-  (vurtafts),  which 
were  pledged  to  tbe  public',  {publico  obligata  yclpignori  oMb. 
iita\  and  sold,  if  the  farmer  or  undenaker  did  not  perfonn 
his  oargain,  Gcpro.  Baib.  so.  ferr.  i.  54.  Fam.  v.  ao.  Suet. 
Claud.  9.  Hence  Prediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  hJs 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Alt.  xii.  14.  tj.  ^nd 
vho,  of  coarse,  was  well  ac<]uainted  with  what  was  ri^t  or 
wrong  in  each  matters,  {juris  pntdatorii  feritus).  Id.  Balb. 
so. 

Jus  Feciale,  the  law  of  armt  or  heraldry,  Gc.  Ogic.  u 
11.  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  liv.  i.  39. 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  tame 
yna^jus  avile,  CJcproDom.  in,  14.  but  ^'lu i!tg:tA)Kim  «r- 
gere,  to  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due, 
Fam.  Ttii.  6. 

Jus  CoNSUZTUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  esiabliih«i),  op. 
posed  to  LECE  I'lu  or  jus  scrip/urn,  statute  or  wriuen  law, 
tic,  de  Invent,  n.  as.  ^4.  Jus  civile  constat  am  ex  scrlpto 
am  sine  scripto,  1.6.  D.  ae  justit.  etjur. 

Jus  PoNTiriciuid  vel  SACRUM,  what  is  right  wi^  regard 
to  religion  and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  £fc&.niuftca/ZAiif,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  le,  13, 14, 
de  legibus,  ii.  18.  &c.  Liv.  i,  ao.  So  Jus  reUgioms,  augur- 
um,  caremotdarum,  auspiciorum,  Sx,c, 

Jul  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a 
state  at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Ctis  de  Mi  G.  \, 
47.  Cic.Of.'u  ii.iii.  ^9,  Liw.  i.  1.  v.  17.  HenceZ*^«ji- 
lent  inter  arma,  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.  Ferrejus  in  arms,  Liv,  v.  3. 
facerejns  erne,  Lucan.  iii.  Ssi,  vtii.  642.  ix.  lO/S-    Jusqm 

daturn 
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datum  jceUri,  a  successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity  an4 
a  saaction  were  given  to  crimes.  Id.  i,  a. 

Juris  diidplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Gc  Legg-  u  $■  in* 
ie$gaUia,  Phil.  ix.  5.  inter pretatto.  Off.  i.  1 1.  Studios i^khj, 
f.  c.  juriiprudentiee,  Suct<  Ner.  33.  Gell.  xii.  13.  Consulti, 
ptritt,  &c.  Lawyers,  Cic. 

Jure  et  legiius,  by  common  apd  uatute  Uw,  Ci'c.  Verr.  i. 
4s.  44.  So  Horace,  Virbontuestquis?  Qjai  eonjtUta patruMt 
gui  leges,  juraque  servat,  iSc.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat 
iegesque  wru,  Virg.  ^n.  i.  500. 

But  Jura  is  often  pm  for  laws  in  general;  thus.  Nova 
jura  eoadere,  Liv.  iiL  33.  ]VB.Kinvenla  netuinjuikfaleare 
ntcesseat,  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  in.  Art.  P.  iss,  398,  dvicA 
Jura  responded,  Ep.  i.  3.  eg. 

Jusand^GQUiTAS  aredistinguished.  Ci'c.  ^.  lii.  iS.Virg. 
il.^aS.  jtts  aadjuslitia;  Jus  civile  aaikges,  Phil.  ix.  j.  Ss 
^£quum  el  banum,  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumquejui,  an 
arttui  interpretaiion  ofa  written  Uw.lTtffui.  sj,  Sumnmmjus, 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  iumma  injuria,  Off.  i.  1 1.  Sumnojurt 
cgere,  tanttndere,  experiri  &;c.  10  try  the  utmost  qtretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  JURA  Quiritium,  avium,  &.c.    See  p.  4$,  Stc, 

IVKA  sa^guiids,  cognationis,  &c.  necessitudo,  v,jus  nectsoy 
tudinis,  relationship.  Suet.  Caiig.  &6. 

Jus  Ttgnit  a  right  to  the  ctown,  tiv.  i.  49.  Henortm,  to 
prel'erbiehts,  Tatit.  xiv.  j,  Qidbus  perjraademjusfuii,  power 
or  authority,  j'd^uj/ ^1^.  3.  .  Jus  tuxuri^  put>lic/t  datum  est, 
M  licence,  Senec  Efiift'  i8>  QjdbusJtdUre  acfurarijus  erat, 
S\M,  Net.  t6^  lajus  et ditiofiem  vflpolestatemaUcujusveittre. 
foncedere,  Liv.  &  Sail.  Habere  Jus  in  aliquem:  suxjuris  efse 
ac  mancipii,  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nendm  parere,  to  be  one's  own  . 
jnastfcTt  Cic,  Iif.foiilroverso  jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law  not 
fixed  Qr  deteripined,  Liv.  iii.  ^5, 

'  Jus  dicert  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice,  f)arejui  gra-t 
*>,  to  sacri&cejustice  to  interest,  Liv.  \ 
'  Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  whetc  justice  is  administered; 
ihus.  In  jus  EAMUS,  i.  c.  adpratoris  sfllam,  Donat.  iz\  Xcf. 
Thorra- V. /•  4g.  &  8S-  Injvi,  i.e.  apud pratorem,  Ptaui. 
Rud.  iii,  &•  28.  MMi  iv.  2.  19.  Dejure  currere,  from  court, 
Cic.  Quint.  25. 

LEX  ii  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus : 
hus,  lex  est  recta  ratia  imfferandi  atque prohibendi,  a  vummede- 
tmmtraclatjustoraininjustoru-vquiaisttnctioiaternunjquiddam, 
fuoJ umversitm  mundum  regis;— Ccnstnsio  emidum gfafium  lex 
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mmiars  fiUanda  est;  Don  scripta,  sednataUx: — Salus poptib 
suprema  Ux  tsto:  fundamtnlam  libtrtatis,  foni  equUafii,i3c. 
Cic.  de  Legg- — pro  Cluent.  53. 

Leces  is  put,  not  ^nly  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free 
towns,  LeC£s  MUNiciPALKS,  Gc.  FatK.  vi.  18.  of  the  allied 
towns,  VoT,  ii.  49,  jo.  of  the  provinces,  i^d.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelvo  Tables 
is  meant;  asj  LeC£  hareditoi  ad  genlem  Miniiciant  vpaebat, 
Cic,  Verr.ji.  45.  Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  kareditas,  Ter. 
Hecyr.  i.  s.  97. 

Lec£S  Censosi£,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  - 
she  censors,  Gc.  Verr.u  55.  iii.  7.  Prov,  Cons.  5,  Rabir,  ^ 
Ptrd.  3.  ad  Q^.  Fr.  t.  la.  Lex  mandpii  vel  mancipium,  the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property)  dt  Orat.  \,  30. 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  vendttionis,  vel  venalium  vmdendorum,  asntm  vel  do~ 
muM posiidetidi,  &.c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Gc,  de  Orat.  i.  58' 
Borat.  Epist.  ii.  s.  v.  18.  Hence  Emere,  vendcre  hae  vel  tUa  . 
Ugtj  i.  c.  sub  hac  coTtditione  vc\ pacta.  Suet.  Aug,  21.  Ealege 
(i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  iege , 
atqtu  omine,  Ter.  And.  i.  s,  29.  Heaut.  v.  3,  10.  Lex  vita, 
qua  vati  samus,  Cic.  Tusc.  16.  mea  l^e  titar,  I  will  observe 
luy  rule,  Ter,  Fhorm.  iii.  s.  ult. 

Leges  kiiloTix,peematum,  versuum,  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  de l^,  i.  1.  diOral.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  savt  the 
lapfi  of  history,  ot  poetry-,  versifying,  &.c.  and  in  a  similar 
sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

Jn  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ; 
thus  Lex  Caristiana,  CathoHca,  veneraiiiis,  sanclissima,  &Ct 
But  wc  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  re> 
tjgion ;  as  the  l^m  and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 

JusRoMAKUM,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  &'nV'^ff  or  un- 
wrtUen  law,  [Jfs  scriptum  aut  non  scriptum).  The  scvc- 
nl  species  which  constituted  thejuijcri^/um,  were,  laws,  prO' 
periy  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  cicci. 
sjom  of  magistrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.. 
Unwritten  law,  {jits  non  scriptam),  comprehended  natural 
equiiyand  custom.  ^i»:icii^\y jus  scriptum  oul}'  compiehendeJ 
laws  properly  so  called,  Digest',  de  on'g.jur.  All  these  arc 
frequently  epun^eratcd  or  alluded  toby  Cicero,  who  calls  them 
F»NXES  iOUlT.\Tls,  Topic,  s.  Sc.  ad  Ilercm,  ti.  13. 

*    ■         ■  ■  LA^S 
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LAWS  ^M(  DECEMVIRI,  *f,  Tie  XII  TABLES. 


TTArioui  amhon  hare  enAetvonrtA  to  collect  and  arrange 
<'    the  fngtncma  of  thi  Twelve  Tables.    Of  these  the  most 
eminent  it  Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Golkefredus). 
■  According  to  bis  account. 

The  I.  table  is  luppoied  to  bave  treated  of  law-suiti;  tbe 
II.  of  thefts  and  robberies;  Ill.ofloans,  and  the  right  of  ere- 
«litors  over  tbcir  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fatfaerl  of  fami- 
lies; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships;  VI.  of  property 
and  possession;  VII.  of  trespasses  and  damages;  VIII.  of 
estates  in  the  country;  IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
deaa;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion;  XII. 
ef  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  yn 
these  laws,  Gc.  de  Ugg.  ii.  ^3.  P&n.  xiv.  13.  but  their  wortk 
are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  tawfl 
are  in  genera!  very  briefly  expressed:  thus, 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i,  K.jtaam\  eat. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  [ruperii],  Nl  CUM  EO  PACIT  {pacisce' 

far),  TALIO  ESTO. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  dicassit  (dixerit)  SAXO  deji- 

CITOR. 

Privilegia  Ne  iRROGASTo;  sc.  magts&oius. 

De  CAPiTE  {de  vita,  bbtrtale,  ttjure)  civis  RoMANl,  Nisi 
PER  MAXIMUM  CENTURIATUM  {per  cofidtia  coituriata)  NE  F£- 

SUNTO. 

§uod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  rattjm  esto. 
ominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito.nevb  urito. 
Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste:    piktatem  adkibento, 
•PES  amovento.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex 

IRIT. 

FeBIIS  JURCIA  AkOVENTO.  Ex  PATRIIS  RITiaUS  OP- 
TIMA colunto. 

pEmOHilPOF-NADlVlNA,  EXITIUM;  HUMANA,  DEDECUS. 

Impius  ne  audeto  flacare  oonis  iram  Dsorum. 

Nequu 
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NEftUlS  AGBUM  CONSECRATO,  AUBI,  ARCEMTl,  EBORIS 
SACRANDI  MODUS  FSTO, 

The  most  imporiant  particulars  !n  the  rragtnents  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  ritei  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
law  suits,  (guiius  inter  le  homines  disceptarentV  called  ACTIO- 
N£S  LEGIS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  trans- 
ferring property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI.— 
There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit  could  be 
nised,  (quanJo  lege  ^posset),  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  ad- 
miaislcrcd,  (dUi  FAST  I),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done,  (NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done 
for  one  pan  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTERCISI). 
The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patn- 
ctans,  and  chiefiy  to  t}\t  Ponlifices,  for  many  years;  till  one 
Co.  Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arrangedin  writ- 
ing these  ncAcnu  and  days,  stole  or  copied  thebtxik  which  Ap- 
pius had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440,  {Jaslospub' 
ucavit,  ft  actwnti  pnmitm  tdiixf).  In  return  lor  which  favour 
he  was  made  curulc  »dile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  pr£- 
tor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA- 
NUM,  Z«/.ix.  46.  Cic.deOrat.  1.41.  Muran.  11.  Alt. 
Ti.  1.  I.  9.  }  y.  D.  ^  orig. juris,  CeU,  vi.  9.  Vdcr.  Max,  ii. 
j.  a.   PHtt.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro- 
cess; and  to  prevent  their  being  madepublic,  expressed  (hem 
in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  1 1 . 
tomewhat  like  whtt  are  now  iiscd  in  writing  short-hand),  or, 
as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augus- 
tus did,  Suet.  Aug.  8S0  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  {per 
SIGXAS,  as  it  IS  called  by  later  writers).  However,  these 
femu  also  were  published  by  Scxtus  jfLliiis  Catus,  (who  for  his 
koowlpigein  the  civil. law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie  corda- 
pu  homo,  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic,  de  Oral.  i.  45>)  His 
book  Wiu  named  JUS  .EtIANUM. 

The 
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The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patriciani  was  the  interpre. 
tation  of  the  law;  which  wai  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  oF 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  (he  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  30.)  It  was  one  of  tlie  ofTices 
of  a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage 
their  lawsuits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS.  who  was  the  first  plebeian 
Pontifcx  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Iav.  etit.  18.  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  his  advice  irecly  to  alt  (he  ciii- 
'zens  without  distinction,  /.  s.  ^  3^.  &  38,  D.  tie  orig.jiir. 
whom  many  afterwards  imicatul;  as,  Manilius,  Crassu:., 
Mucius  Sc2cvola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Tiebatius,  SuIpicJus. 
Sec'. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  10  all  promiscuously, 
used  to  wait  across  the  forum,  [Iransversojoro],  and  were  ap- 
plied to  {ad  ees  a£halur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses.  Cic: 
Oral,  iii,  33.  Such  as  were  celebrved  for  their  knowledge  in 
law,  often  bad  their  doors  beset  with  rlients  before  day-break, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  I.  v.  9.  Episl.  H.  1.  103.  for  their  gate  was  open 
to  all,  {cunctisjanuapaUhat.'ribw.  i.  4.  7$.!  and  the  house 
of  4n  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
city,  Gc,  de  Oral.  \.  ^j.  Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power 
Regndu  JUOICJALE,  M.  "■  1- 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  {ex  solle, 
tfinquam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  3,  Orat.  11.  33.  iii.  a^. 
The  client  comine  up  to  him  said.  Licet  consitlere?  Cic. 
fro  Mar,  13.  The  lawyer  answered.  Cot^suLE.  llien  the 
mauer  was  proposed,  and  an  answer  relumed  "very  shortly; 
thus,  QvJtKO  AH  EXISTII4ES?  vel,  Id  jit;;  estnecme!* — ■ 
Secundum  ea,  qvx,  proponuntux,  existimd,  placet, 
TVTO,  Herat.  Sai.  ii.  3'  igz.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions 
eithw  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  commonly  without 
^ny  reason  annexed,  Senec.  E^st'  94-  but  not  always. 

Soineiimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  templp  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Jmienal.  i.  is8.  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  0J3PUTATIO  FO- 
RI), they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was  deiev* 
mined  by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custoDQ)  Wat  called  Re- 
CEPTA  SENTtNTIA,  ReCEPTUM  JOS,  RtCEPTUS  MOS,  POST 
I^ULTAsvARiATlONKSRECtPTUM;  and  the  rulei  observed  in 
iMaltraniaclions  by  thcircQncent,  were  called  Reculjeidris. 
'  '  *W*en 
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When  the  laws  or  edi'ctt  oF  the  praetor  seemed  derectlve, 
the  lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  onlyin^- 
prcus,  but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS, 
Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  (ac. pro  Cteam. 
3  j.  de  qffic.  iii.  i6.  opposed  to  leges,  Cxcin.  s6. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  proFeti  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only 
«ione  by  persons  oF  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledze  and  wisdom.  By  thfe 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibit  ad  from  taking  fees  or  pre- 
sents From  those  who  consulted  them ;  hence,  iurpe  resi  £Mpta 
nuseros  defendere  lingua,  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  10,  ^9.  which  ren- 
dered the  profession  of  jurisprudence  highly  respectable  as  be- 
ing uadertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning,  not  from  the  love 
oFgain,  but  Fromadesireof assistingtheirfellow~cttizen$,aiid 
through  their  favour  of  rising  to  preferments.  Augustus  en- 
forced this  law  by  ordaining  that  those  who  transgressed  it 
should  restore  four  fold,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees, 
(HONORARIUM,  certam  juslamque  mercedem.  Suet.  Net. 
17.)  from  their  clients;  but  not  aboi^e  a  certain  sum,  [cafnen* 
taspecumit  posait  modum  [sc.  Claudius)  usque  ad dena  sestertia, 
Tac.  Anna],  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  business  was  dnn«.  {Peractis 
wgotiis  permittebal peeunias  duataxat  decern  miUium  dare,  Plin. 
Epist.  V,  ai.)  Thus  th?  antient  connection  between  patrons 
and  client!  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  (or  hire. 
Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  professioa 
oFlawyers,  Jiaienal.  viii.  47.  pleadings  became  venal,  {vettire 
Miwcatienei)  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func- 
tion by  fomenting  law^suits,  [in  £'»  ceire);  and,  instead  of 
^nour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upoa 
the  spoils  of  their  Fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received 
Urzeand  annual  salaries,  PAn.  £^,  v,  14.  Various  edicts 
{e£cta,  bbri,  vel  AW/i), -were  published  by  the  emperors  tu 
check  this  corruption,  ihid.  aUo  decrees  of  the  senate,  id,  v. 
21,  bmthese  were  artfully  ^luded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
a\%aHncgnsiliumadhibeliantur,ve\ass«mel>aTilUT)hyin3.^\tiniKi 
.  «nd  judges.   Cic.  Top.  17.  Muran,  13.     Cxcin,  24.  Geli,  itiii. 

V3 
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tQ.  Plin.  Efi.  W.  sa.  vi.  ii.  and  a  certain  number  of  them  at- 
lended  every  proconsul  and  proprxtor  to  hU  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  oF  answering  in  question!  of 
law  aitly  to  fiarticular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not 
10 deviate  from  their  opinion,  I,  e.  §  all,  D.  de  orig.jur.  that 
liius  he  night  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
despotism.  His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Suel.  34.)  imi- 
lated  this  example ;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  their  for- 
mer liberty,  Dtg,  ibid,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
tained to  the  time  of  Scverus.  What  altcr^tioos  after  that 
look  place,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

'  Ouhc  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most 
nmarkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  [iacorruptiK  ■ 
liUriatis  vir.  Tacit.  Annal^  iii.  7^.  Cell.  xiii.  le.)  and  C. 
ATEIUS  CAPITO  {cujus  obseqmum  dominantibus  ma^s  pro- 
iaiatur,  Tacid.  ibid.)  under  Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from 
their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  various 
aects  of  lawyers  after  them:  CASSIUS,  under  Claudius, 
(Casiiait^  tckoU  princeps],  Plin.  £p.  vii.  S4.  SALVIUS  JU- 
UANUS.  under  Hadrian:  POMPONIUS,  under  Julian ; 
CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Sc- 
verus;  ULPIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Se- 
verus ;  HERMOGENES,  under  Constaniine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy, 
{Ol.  in  Brut.^Q.  Off.i.  1.  Sucl.de  clar.  Rhtt.  t.Scs. stadia 
LI8ERALIA  V.  HUUANiTATts,  Plularch.  in  Lucull, princA  usu- 
ally attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero 
did  to  Q.  Mucius  Scxvola,  Cic.  de  Amc.  i .  whom  they  always 
attended,  that  they  might  derive  knotfledge  from  his  experi- 
ence and  convergation.  Forihcse  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  tcaching^law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under 
the  eirmerors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES, 
Seaec.Cotttr.  s^. 

The  writings  of  ceveral  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as-' 
much  respecred  in  courts  of  justice  {usu  fori),  as  the 
laws  themselves, /.  e.  f^^.^^.  deorie.  juris.  But  this  hap- 
pened only  by  ucit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Aoman 
people  assembled  in  the  Comilia,  OI  these,  the  following 
3£e  the  chief. 

tAWS 
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LAWS  ^  the  ftOMANS  made  at  differaa  times. 


f  £X  ACILIA,  I .  About  tnnspoitiDi  colonies,  [de  alomis 
-*-*  Jeducendis),  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  ^56,  lis. 
xxxui>  89. 

».  About  extortion,  {it  rrpetmitdis),  by  Manius  Aciliut 
Glabrto,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683,  That  ia 
uials  for  thia  crime,  seotence  should  be  pasted,  aftertbe  cause 
was  once  pleaded  [temei  dicta  causa)  ana  that  there  should  wot 
be  >  second  hearing,  (ne  reus  cm^rendinaretMr)t  Cic.  procsm. 
in  Vcrr.  17.  i^,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Zex  JE£VTIA,  by  the  tribune  iEbutiut,  profitbiting  ibc 
proipoaerof  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  fromcon- 
ferring  that  charge  or  power  on  binuelf,  his  oolleagucs,  or 
relations.  Gc.  inauU.  n.  8. 

Anocher  concerning  the  Jadices,  called  Cetawmmri,  wln^ 
ss  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  dmlishcd  various  customs  which  they  ordained, 
Gtil,  xvi,  lo.  ix.  18.  especially  that  curious  custom  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians,  {^Arislofk.  in  nai.  v.  498.  Pialo,  de  iegg. 
xii.)  of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  cloaths  on 
biK  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  Esce,  (FUR- 
TORUM  QU.ffiSTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  GdU 
ibid.  FeslHs  in  Lakce.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Intl.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  i£LIA  et  FUSIA  de  comtiis, — two  separate  laws,  a1- 
tbough  sometimes  joined  by  Cicero.— —The  first  by  Q.  JE.- 
liusPsetus,  consul,  A.  U.  586,  orduned,  thatwhen  theoiMi'- 
tia  were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  magittrates,  ortheaugurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  tbe  heavens* 
{de  cxlo  servareat) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the 
magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly,  {comtiis^- 
nmciaret,]  and  that  magistrates  of  e<|ual  authority  with  the 
person  Avho  l>eld  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  theif 
negative  to  any  law,  [legi  ixlercederent),  Cic.  pro  Sext<  ie. 
53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Cons,  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis, 

.    4.  AtL  ii.  9. The  second,  Ltx.  FUSIA,  or  FUFIA,  by  f , 

furius,  consul  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tri-i 

buoe. 
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buae,  Tliat  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  alt  the 
'  diesjasti,  Cic.  ibid.     Sk  p.  89. 

Lex  jGLIA  SEINTIA,  by  the  consuls  &\im  and  Semiut, . 
A.  U.  756,' about  the  manumission  of  siaves)  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  made  free.  Suet.  Aug,  40.  See 
p.  41. 

Lex  EMILIA  about  the  censors.  Sec  p.  1S7. 
Lex  EMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Ghana,  by  M.  ^milius 
Lepidus,  consul*  A.  6j$,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  ot 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  enteitainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  it.  1 3. 
GtU.  ii.  24.  Fliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurut,  viii. 
57.    So  Aurd.  Vict,  devir,  illuslr,  7a. 

Legei  AGRARI^ ;  Cassia,  litinia,  Flatmiiia,  Sempronia, 
Thona,  Cornelia,  Seruiiis,   Flavia,    Julia,  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabia,  Calpuraiit,   Tullia,  Aufidia, 
lAdma,  PoiHpeia. 
LfgetAHeiALESvei  Ajinaria.    Seep.  105. 
Ztx  ANTIA  Sumpiaaria,  by  Aniius  Rcstio,  the  year  un- 
certain ;  limitingthe  expence  of  eniertainments,  and  ordaining 
tliat  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any 
where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  Gtll.  ii.  24.  Antius 
,  seeing  his  wholesome  regulations  insufTicicnt  to  cliecK  the  lux- 
ury of  the  times,   never  after  supped  abroad,  that  he  might 
not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  hw,  Macroi.  ii.  13. 

^«  ANTONIjE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  thf  death 
of  Csciar,  about  abolisning  the  ofhce  of  dictator,  confirming 
the  acti  of  Czsar,  (Acta  C^sakisJ,  planting  colonies, giving 
.  away  kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immu- 
nities, admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  Jurymen;  allow- 
ing those  condemnedior  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of 
,  all  laws,  &c.  Oc.  Phil.  1.  %.  9.  ii.  3,  36,  37,  38,  v.  34.  xiii. 
3,  j.  Att.Tiw.  ii.DioCasj.x\'v.a,%.  Appian.de  iell.civ.m. 
transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  D/'o.   xliv,  ^n.  &c. 

JLiget  APPULEi/E,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  SaturnimiG. 
A-6$Q,  tribune  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public 
-lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurd.  Vict.  devir.tUustr. 
7g,  settling  colonies,  Gc.  pro  Balb.  zi,  punishing  crimes 
.  ^aiostthestate,(i/e»iff;ei^a/f),  Cic.de oral.  ii.  2^,49.  furnisli- 
ingcorn  to  the  poor  people,  at  |jofan  nji,  a  bushel,  {ftmiise 
.  tt  triaUe,  i.  e.  dextante  vel  decunce :  Sec  Lrges  SewpyamaJ) 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  id.  de  J^egg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninui 
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Saiurninus  also  got  a  !aft-  parsed,  that  all  the  i^nalors  should 
be  obliged,  witliin  five  days,  lo  approve  upon  oath  ol  \vhat 
the  people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and 
the  virtuous  Metellus  Numidicus  w<is  banisFied,  because  he 
alone  would  rot  comply ,  (yue.-.'^n  Ugem  vxlaiamjurarenolki], 
Cic.  pio  Sext.  16.  Dotn.  31.  Clue:n,  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  il- 
_lu»i.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was  mjoo  alter  slain  tor  pas- 
sing these  laws  by  ihc  coiumiiiid  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  ptrd.  7,  11. 
and  who  by  his  artifice  had  cHL-cied  the  banishment  ul'  Mt-tel- 
lus,    Plularck.  in  Mar.     Appian.  de  Bdl.Cic.'u  ^tj. 

Itx   AOUILLJA.   A.   U.  67a.  about   hurt   wrongfully 

done,  {dedamno  injuria  data)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34, Another 

A.  U.  687,  [de  dob  malo],  Cic.  dc  Nat.  XiK^^i.  ill.  go.  OfT. 
iii.  14.       ' 

i<r*  ATERIATARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxf n  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionyi.  .\.  50.  After  the  Romans 
began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ux  was  estimated  at  100  ajses, 
and  a  sheep  at  ten,    Festus  in  pecuiatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cor- 
nelian law,  and  restoring  the  Domiuan,  in  the  election  of 
priests,  Dio,   xxxvir.  37. 

Lex  AT\\A\  dadiiutis.  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33, — An- 
other  de  lutoriius,  A.  U.  443,  Thai  guardians  should  be*  ap- 
pointed lor  orphans,  and  women,  by  the  pnctor  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian,  in  Fragm.  Liv,  xxxix.  9,  See 
p.  62. 

■ — — ■  Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  whicb 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty. four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each  :  of  whom  by  ibis  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Tiiose  chosen  by  the 
people  were  called  COMITIATI  ;  by  the  consuls,  RUTILI 
or  ^UFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  nominated 
by  the  kings,  consuh,  en-  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when  the 
people  assumed  the  right  of  annudlly  appointing  six,  Liv,  vii. 
5.  ix.  30.  Ascon.  in  Cit.  Alicrwards  the  manner  of  chusing 
them  varied.  Sometimes  the  peo}>le  created  the  whole,  some- 
limes  only  a  part.  But  as  (liry,  through  interest,  often  ap- 
pointed improper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  jelt,  es- 
O ,  pecially 
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-pecially  in  dangerou*  jUDCtures,  entirely  to  the  cooiult,  liv.. 
xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  xltv.  si. 

Leic  ATINIA,   A.  V.  6S3,  about  making  the  tribunei  of 

the  commons  senatori,  GeU.  xiv.  8. Another,  That  the 

properly  of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possesiioi^ 
\usucapione) :  The  words  of  the  law  were.  Quod  surreptum 

£R IT,  EJUS    ATERNA  AUCTORtTAS    ESTO.    (See  p.  54.)    GtU, 

xvii,  y.    Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFJDIA  de  Ambitu,  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
lingular  clauBe,  That  if  a  candidate  protnised  monty  to  a  tribis, 
and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  butifhe  did  pay  it, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  01  3000 
ustnlii  as  long  as  he  lived.     Cic,  Alt.  i,  16. 

Lex  AUREILIA  judicaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prztor, 
A.  U.  683,  That Judica  orjurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  senators,  Eqiates,  and  Trikuni  j£rarii,  Cc.  FerT.  B.  7a. 
Pkil.  1.  S.Rult.i.  B. — ^The  last  were  officers  chosen  fromtlie 
plebeians,  who. kept  and  gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the 
cxpenccsof  the  jrmy,  Aeon.  in^V.— ^'c.  ^0  Plane,  8.  Verr^ 
69.  Alt.  \.  16.  Festus, 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That 
'those  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  their  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  t'lj  Cc. 

Lex  B./£BIAj  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  prxtors. 
(See  p.  ts^.] — Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571.  IJv. 
xl.  19. 

Lfx  CACCILIA  BIDIA,  or  d  Didia,  or  Didia  el  CadltA, 
A,  U.  655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  niar« 
ket-days,  and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  inclut 
ded  in  the  same  law,  which  was  called J^rre  per  satttram,  Cic, 
Alt.  li.  9.  Phil,  V.  8-  proDom.  so. 

- — -  Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  fro  Sail,  ta,  «3. 

Another,   A.  U.  £93,  about  exempting  the  city  and' 

Italy  from  taxes,   Dia,  xxxvii,  51. 

Le.x  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by 
which  law  the  first  quaastio  perpelua  was  esubliihed,  Cic 
Vtrr.  \v.  83.  Off,  ii.  «i. 

■      Another,  called  also  Acilia,   concerning  bribery,  A. 
686.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  ag.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CaNULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  "about  the  inter, 
marriage  of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  L'v.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those  whom  the  people  condemned 
•bculd  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Asson,  m  Cic. pro  Com. 

Another 
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Anotberabout  supplying  the  senate.  Tacit,  zi.  2^.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  9a. 

lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumenlaria,  by  the  ContuU 
C  Cassius  and  M.  Terenlius,  A.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly  to 
each  of  the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the 
allowance  of  slaves,  SaUust.  hist,  fragm.  (p.  074.  ed.  Cortii), 
and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  trea- 
sury  (or  purchasing  800,00a  bushcis  of  wheat,  (Tritici  im- 
PERATi),  at  four  sestertii  a  bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
(alteras  decamas),  (see  p.  71.)  at  three  sestertii  a  bushel  (pre 
SECUMANo),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70.  V.  ai. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Semproaian 
lav.  at  a  sends  and  trims  a  busbel;  and  by  the  Clodian  law, 
gratis.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  soo.ooo  re- 
ceived com  from  the  public,  Dio,  Iv.  10.  Suet,  Aj^.  40.  4a. 
Julius  Cxsar  reduced  them  from  390,000  to  1  jo,oo0i  Suet, 

lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriaia,  Cic.  tn  Rull.  ii.  ti. 

Ijoc  CINCIA  de  donis  et  mwKribus,  hence  called  MUNE- 
RAUS,  Plaut.  apud  Festum,  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  £49, 
That  DO  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause,  Gc.  de  Senect.  4.  deOrat.u,  7.  Att.  i.  so.  Tacit, 
^M.  zi.  ^.  lAv,  xxxiv.  4. 

lex  cLkVOiPi.de  navibus,  A.  ^35,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  6.)  A  clause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the 
quzttor's  clerks  from  trading,  Stiel.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies, 
A.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name  should 
Jeave  Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to 
this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  added,  Thatfor  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumit- 
ted, unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  id»~ 
numitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies 
used  to  give  their  children  as-slavesto  any  Roman  citizen  on 
condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (11/  liberiim  dvts  esienl) 
Liv.  xli.  8,  &:  q.     Cic.  pro  Balb.  ag. 

— — ^  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not 
lend  money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
Tents,  Taat.  Am.  x't.  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
was  called  Senatus-consULTUM  MaCsdoni.^num,  C^j*w«, 
o  8^  «nforc«d 
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enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet.  ii.  Tothis  crime  Horace  al- 
ludes, Sai.i.  Si.  V.  14.  '  .  ' 

by  the  consul  Marcellus,  70;},   That  no  one  should 

be  allowed  tosiand  camlidate  for  an  ofHce  while 'absent;  thus, 
uking  f'nim  Cicsar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pumpetaii 
law;  {Cajari  priviUgivm  eripitns  vel  benifiaum  topuli  ait- 
mens];  also.  That  the  fteedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken 
from  tl;c  colony  oftl.eAVuuojcofliaw.wbiuhrjcsar  had  planted,. 
Suet.  Jul.  28-  Cic.  Fam.  xiii,  35. 

J>jcjCLODI^,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodiut,  A.  695. 

1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  10  the- 

people  for  six  aises  and  a  Irieni  the  bushel,  should  be  given 
gratis,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  sc.     Ascon.  in  Cic.  Seep.  \^^. 

2.  That  ilie  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate, 

or  inflict  any  mark  ot  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  nilit  first 
openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sciitctice,  Cic, 
ibid. — in  Pit.  5.  Dio,  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspicet,  or  observe 

the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  busi- 
ness ;  ami.  in  sliort,  that  the  jElian  and  Fusian  laws  should 
he  abrogated.  (St-e  p.  89.)  Cic,  Vat.  6.  7,  g.  Sext.  15.  26. 
Pi^ov.  Cons.  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

■  ^    That*the  ojd  companies  or  fraternities  {collegia)  oE 

artificers  in  ihe  city,  which  the  senate  h;id  abolished,  thould 
be  restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet. 
Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intentled  to  pave  the  way  for  the  folloir* 
ing: 

5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  un- 

condenuicd  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fice 
and  water;  by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was 
plainly  pointed  at;  Veil.  ii.  ^^,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a 
hired  nmb,  his  banishment  was  expressiy  decreed  by  a  second 
Uw.Cu.  pro  Do/n.  i9,    19,  zo.  pat  red.  in  Sen.  a.  5,   &c. 

Cic<?to  had  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose  tnese  laws, 
butiv  as  prevented  from  usingbiyssistauce.bytheartful  conduct 
of  Clodius,  /J(o,  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pom  pcy,  qn  whose  protection 
he  harl  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  \y.  Plutarch, — Cic. 
Ml.  X.  4.  Ciesar.who  was  then  without  the  walls  with  hit 
army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to 
make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  this,  by  the  advice  of 
Pompey,  he  declined,  I^io,  xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although 
'icfici\y.^  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  persuasion  of  his 
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«on,  who  waj  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero's,  Cic.  2-  .A-  "■  9- 
did  Dot  openly  oppose  him,  Cic.  Stxt.  17,  18.  But  Cioditis 
declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  ihe  amhoriiy  of  i!ic  Tnurr.- 
viri,  Gc.Sext.  i5.  18.  and  llic  interposition  of  ilie  senate  and 
EquiUs,  who,  to  the  number  of  2 o.ooo  changed  their  habit 
o;i  Cicero's  account,  Cic. post  red,  ad  Quint.  3.  was  renikrcd 
abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  tdther-in  law  of 
pxsar,  and  Gibinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Sext.  ii^ 
18,  13,  &c.  Cicero  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances, 
putting  on  theliabit  of  a  criminal,  Dio,  xxxxiii.  1^.  and  even 
throwing  himself  at  the  feci  of  Pompey,  Cic.  All.  x.  4.  wa^at 
iast  obhged  10  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  Mircli,  A.  U. 
695.  He  was  prohibited  fronj  coming  within  468  miles  of 
Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person 
who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Alt.  iii.  4.  Dio,  xxxviii.  17.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Thcssalonica  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane. 
41,  ReJ,  in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the 
country  were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  J.pr^ 
Dom.  24.  Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude;  ' 
but  shewed  marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of 
grief,  unworthy  of  his  former  character.  Bio,  xxxviii.  18. 
Cic.  Ait.  iii.  7,8,  9,  10,  11,  13, 15,  19,  &c.  He  was  restored 
with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a. 
very  unanimous  decree  ot  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at 
ihc  Comktia  Ccnturiata,  4th  August  the  next  year,  Cic.  Alt, 
iv.  \.p»stTed.adOuir.  y.tn  Senat.  11.  Md.  23.  Pis.  i^.Dio, 
xxxix.  8,  Had  Cicero  acted  with  as  mucli  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, after  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he 
did  with  industry  and  integrity  in  aspiring  to- it,  he  needed  ' 
not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  shou)d  be  taken  from 

Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Crc.pro 
Dom.  8.  I'eii,  ii.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish 
that  Ling  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  lo  pay  his  ransom, 
vhen  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way, 
by  appointing  htm  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  hp 
might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor 
the  views  of  the  ihamviri,  by  whom  Clodius  was  supported, 
Cic. pro  Sext.  18.  28.  Dom.  25.  Dio,  xxxviii.  30.  xxxix.  2S. 

——  7,  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who 
had  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  ol  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the^former, 
and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid,  10,  2^.  i"  Pii.  16. 

8.  Another 
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—  ■•■  8.  Another  law  ttm  made  by  Clodiui,  to  five  rtYuf 
to  the  private  members  of  corpome  towns,  (tnumdpiomm), 
aeainst  the  public  injuriei  01  their  communities,  Cie.  pro 
Dom,  30.  , 

0,  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybclfe,  at  Pe«- 

»inu5  in  Phrygia  of  hit  omce,  Gc,  Sact,  26.  de  rap.  Hanup. 

Lex  COELIA  taMlariaperJudkenit,  by  Coeliu*  a  tribune* 
See  p  92. 

Ifges  CORNELIA,  enacted  by  L.  ornelius  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  A.  678. 

■  1.  De  proicriptione et proscTiptis,»gnnit  hii  enemies, 
and  in  iavour  of  his  friends.  Syi\a  first  introduced  the  me- 
thod of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  be  wrote  down  the 
names  of  those  whom  lis  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with 
thcpromtse  of  a  certain  reward  [duo  t'aiaitaX  for  the  bead  of 
each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  {labula  proscriptionis) 
were  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victim*  occurred  to  his 
memory,  er  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  40  senator*  and  i6ooequites,  Apfnan,  B.  Civt 
J.  409.  Incredible numbcrswere massacred, notuntyatRome, 
but  through  all  Italy,  i)i'^,  Fragm.  137.  Wh«vever  harboured 
or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to  death,  Cic.  m  Ferr, 
i.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated,  Cie. 
pro  Rose,  Amer,  ^3,  4^.  in  Rull.  iii.  g.  and  their  children  de- 
clared incapable  of  honours,  Veil.  Pal,  ii.  s8.  Cic.  in  Pis.  s. 
The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain  were  dividedamongthe 
friends  of  Sytia,  StUlust.  Cat.  £1.  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Cic,  Atad,  ii.  1. 

•  ••■  De  MuNiclPlis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had 
sided  with  Marius,  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and 
the  right  of  citizens ;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not 
be  done,  {Quia  jure  Romano  civiiastumjdinmto  aiinttpottrat)^ 
pro  Dom.  30.  Csectn.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powen 
by  L.  Valerius  Ftaccus,  \!tie  Interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  by  centuries,  Apfniat.B.  do.  i.  411.  and  having  there 
_~.^-.:£.j  ...1 1 r J  J .1 ij  j_    I :_ I 


f;at  ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
aw,  {tive  Valeria,  jrt«  Cornxlia,  Cic,  pro  Rote.  Am.  43.) 
Cie.  in  Ridi,  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state,  ana 
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i.  Concemiflif  the  republic,  the  magistratet,  (seep.  io€.) 
Ae  provincei,  [see  p.  163,}  the  powerof  the  tributici,  (see 
p.  140.)  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  among 
the  senators:  That  the  pneics  should  be  elected  by  their  rc> 
apective  colleges,  Aston,  ad  Cic.  Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

g.  Concerning  various  crimes; — ^e  MajestaTE,  OV.  in 
Pis.  El.  pro  Clutnl,  35.  ad  Fam,  \ii.  11.  (seep.  163.) — de 
Rep^tundis,  Gc.  pro  Rabir.  3.  (see  p.  ia6.)— u!c  Sicariis 
it  Veneficis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or 
poison;  also,  who  took  away  the  lile  of  znother  by  false  ac. 
cuution,  &c. — One  accuseo  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether 
be  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ? 
{palam  an  dam?)  Cic.  pro  Clucnt.'  eo. — de  Incendiakiis, 
who  fired  houses; — de  Pakricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or 
Delation ; — 4e  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or 
an^  other  deed,  who  debased  or  counterKiied  the  public 
coin,  (aid  in  aurumvitii  qtdd  addiderini  vc\  adaiterinosnummos 
^terim),  &c.  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia 
Testamentahia,  nummaria,  in  Verr,  i.  4a. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  a^ute 
it  igidi  interdictio,  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expeoce  of 
entertaiiiments,  Gdl.  ii.  ba.  Macreb,  Sat.  ii,  13. 

There  were  other  Uges  CORN£LIj£,  proposed  by  Cor- 
tielius  tha  tribuue,  A.U.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
thould  not  vary  from  their  edicts.  (See  p.  lai.)  That  the 
Mffiate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the 
obligation  of  the  laws,  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two 
hundred,  Ascon,  in  Cii.pro  Comd, 

Lex  CURIA,  fay  Curius  Dentatui  when  tribune,  A.  U. 
4^4,  Thai  the  senate  should  authorise  the  cemitia  for  elect- 
ing plebeian  magistrates,  Aur.  yict,  37.  Cic.  de  clar,  Orat, 
44. 

Leges  CURTATE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  cu- 
ria.    See  p.  78. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.V.  443,  That  Duumviri  navaUs  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30'. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuaria,  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expencc 
of  entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sump- 
tuary laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not 
only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur 
a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macroi.  Sal.  li,  13. 

Le*  DOMITIA  de  foierdoHis,  the  author  Cn..  Domitiui 
Aheno> 
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Alienobarbus,  a  tiibune,  A.  U.  650-  That  priests,  (i.e.  the 
pontificei,  augures,  and  decemviri  iacrisfaciendi s),  should  not 
be  cliosen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  liie  people, 
(see  p.  98.)  Suet.  Ner.  a.  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7.  The  Poalifix 
Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  (be  first  ages  ot  the 
republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  j.  xxvii,  8. 

lex  DUILIA,  by  Dmiiusa  tribune,  A.  304,  That  who- 
ever Ufi  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  ncated  a  magistrate 
frotn  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be- 
headed, Uv,  iii.  35. 

Ley.  DUILIA  M^NIA  de  unaarioficnore,  A.  39^,  fixing 
the  intercstof  money  at  one  per  cent,  Ltv.  viK  16. — Another, 
making  it  capital  t'i>i  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  ^  a 
distance  from  the  city,  itid. 

Lex  FABIA  dt p'.agic  vol  plagtaris,  against  kidnapping,  or 
stealing  qw.iv  and  letdining  freemen  or  slaves,  Gc.pro  Rabir. 
ferd.  3.  ad  Quinct.  t'r.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a 
iinc,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for  buying 
or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,    death. 

Literaiy  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  t!ie  works  of  others, 
were  alsn  called  Piaciarh,  Mar/ial.  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  ot  Sectalores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  ofHce.  It  was 
proposal,  but  did  not  pass,   Cic.  pro  Muran.  34. 

The  Sect ATORES,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were, 
distinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  house  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away; 
and  from  the  Dkductor'es,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius;  hence  called  bv  Martial, 
ANtAMBULONES,   ii.  1^.  Cic.  ih  pft.  cotis.     See  p.  fj. 

Jjrx  FALCIDIA  tesiamenlana,  A.  713,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  ol  his  fortune  to  the 
person  whom  he  named  his  heir,  PauL  ad  kg.  Falcid. — Dw, 
xlviii.  3;), 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  cupencesof  one  day 
at  festivals  to  \oo  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Liicitius, 
CtNTUSSis  ;  on  ten  cither  days  every  montli,  to  thirty;  and 
on  ail  other  diiys,  to  ten  a.ues :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should 
be  served  up.  w  quidvo(iicnun  vt\  vaiucre ponerrlur),  cx.cept 
one  hen,  and  thit  luii  faitened  for  the  puipose,  {tj'nc  non  a/ti- 
lisessH),  Gf'l.  u.  64.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  13.  [<juoddande  caput 
trantlalwy.  p'^r  omnes  Uges  ambulavit,)  Plin.  x.  e,o.  8.  71. 

Itx  fLAMlNIA,  A.  581.  about  dividing  among  the  fol- 
■  "        ■  ■    dieri 
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^ers  tfirT<mds  of  Piccnum,  whence  i he  GaUi  Senirus  had 
been  expeliedjwKich  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  vaiious  wan. 
Polyb.  \\.  ai.     Cic.Sen.^, 

/(*  FLAVIA  agriiria,  the  author  L.  FlavJus  a  tribune, 
A.  &t;5,  foi  the  disii  ibution  qI  Idnds  amung  Pumpey's  soldiers; 
which  excited  so  great  comniDlions,  that  the  tribune,  sup. 
portcit  by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  tlie  consul 
Victeilus  to  prison  forupposing  it,  Dio,Cass.  i-X-w'ti,  ^o.  Cic. 
All.  i.  18,  19.  ii.  1. 

I^^w  FRUMENTARI^.  laws  forthedisiributionof  corn 
among  the  people,  Brit  at  a  tow  price,  and  l\\en  gralis  :  the 
chietol  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  C!o- 
dian,  and  Ociavian  laws. 

lex  FUFI  A,  A.  692,  That  Ciodius  should  be  tried  for  vio- 
lating the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  hy  the  prattor,  with  a 
select  bench  of  judges;  and  not  before  the  people,  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad.  Alt.  \.  13,  14,  i6>  Thus 
by  bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio,  xxxvii,  46. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  628-  about  giving  the  freedom  of  ihe 
city  to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
C'v.  i.  37  I .  J''al.  Max.  ix,  5. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  38 j,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  xdiles,  Liv.  vi.  43. 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Fasia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  L'v. 
iri.  t^.Q^inctiliHn.  1.4. 13.]!/; /tJ^fint^nAj, That  noonc  should 
,  leave  byway  of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that  he  who 
took  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cc.  in  Vcrr,  \.  42,  proBa(i. 
9.  Tkeophil.  ad.  Inslit,  ii,  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  heplcased. 

lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  fii7.abuiit  giving  up  Mancinui 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without 
the  order  of  the  peupleor  senate,  Cic.  Of.  iii.  30. 

lex  FUStA  de  commitiu,  A.  691,  by  a  prxtor.  That  in  the 
Comitia  Tribula  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe, 
should  votL-  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
tnight  be  known,  Dio,  xxxviii.  H. 

Lex  FO.SIAvel  Furia  CANiNIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the 
number  ot  slaves  to  be  manumittcJ,in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  which  4ny  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  ihe  half, 
from  ten  to  thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  the 
fourth  part;  butnccabovCA  hundred,  whatever  was  the  num> 
^KT.Vopisc ..Tacit .   11.  Paul. Sent.  w.  15.  See  p. 41. 

Leges  G^BINl^,  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribuue,  A.  68j, 
^  *■'  '    '  That 
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'fbat  Pompey  should  cet  the  commBni]  of  the  war  agaioit  th« 
ftiralei,  with  extraoroinary  powers,  (cam  impetio  exiraordina' 
fio),  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  17.  Dio,  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  senate 
should  attend  to  the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of 
Febnury,  Cc.  ad.  Quinct.  Fr.  ii.  s.  1%.  That  the  people 
should  ^ve  their  votea  by  ballots,  and  not  inva  voce  ai  for- 
merly, in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  92.)  That  the  peo- 
.  pie  of  the  provitKei  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at 
Rome  from  one  person  to  pay  another,  (versuram  factrejt 
Cic.  Alt.  y,.  ti.  VI.  fl. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porciui  Latro 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to 
hold  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  ig.  But  this  authw 
is  thought  to  be  supposititions.     See  Cortius  on  Sallusl. 

It  is  certain,  however,  thar  the  Romans  were  always  care- 
fill  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  {ktitr- 
riaj,  which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  sedition,  Plin,  Efi.  x.  43. 94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  in* 
forms  Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  pro* 
Ubiied  the  assemblies  of  Christians, /i/.  97.  76, 

lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  68),  confirming  theright 
M  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  liis 
cotmcil,  fdeconsUii  saOeJt&aJ,  bad  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  Balk. 
B.  14. 

I^  GENUCIA,  A.  411.  That  both  consuls  might  be 
•hosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  49.  That  usury  should 
be  prohibited :  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year, 
Hid. 

Lex  GENUCI A  EMILIA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  £iv.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  6^3,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Mauiles,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetundii.  See 
X^x  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inoffidoso  tesUtiunle.  See  p.  59. 
hex  HIERONICA,  vtl/rumntaria,  Cic.  Verr.  ii,  13.  con> 
taining  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Ro> 
man  people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  hHsbandmen.  It 
had  been  prescribed  by  Hicro,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  te- 
nants, fiij  fui  agros  regis  colerenlj,  and  was  retained  by  the 
Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians ;  when  that  country  was  redu- 
ced into  t\M  form  of  a  province,  Cit.  Firr.  iti.  81  10.    It  re- 

•emUed 
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•enbledthe  remlationi-of  the  censoFS,  (LeCes  Ceniori^),  in 
their  leases  and  bargains,  {in  IvcaHombui  et  f/actionibus),  and 
settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  aicertuniiig  the  quantity 
of  the  tiibet,  Cic.  Verr,  v.  s8. 

Lex  HIRTJA,  A.  7«4,  That  the  adberentt  of  Pompe^, 
{Pompeiani)  should  be  excluded  from  prefermenis,  Qtc.  Phxl. 
xm.  t6.  , 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia.  a  vestal 
Tirgin,  because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  pc<^ 
pie  Uie  Campus  Tiburtinus,  or  Martius:  That  she  thouM  be 
admiucd  to  give  evidence  {testalniijesset),  be  discharged  from 
]\eTifr\eAhooA  (exavguran posset),  and  might  many  if  the 
chose,  GHl.  vi.V. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nrndina:  or  markei-dayi, 
which  used  to  be  held  Kjerix  or  holidays,  should  hejast^ot 
court  days :  That  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  might  then  get  their  law-suits  determined,  [hies  ccm- 
fonerent),  Macrob-  Sat.  i.  16. 

LexUOKI'E.^Slh.,  tie pUbisdtis.    Seep.21,58,  181. 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  defurtis,  about  theft,  is  men6oned  only 
by  Justinian,  InsHt.  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  irihitnis,  A.  s6it  That  no  one  should  con- 
tradict or  mtcrrupta  tribune  [interf art  tribune)  while  speaking 
to  the  people,  Dionys.  vii,  17, 

Another,  A.  afi/,  ae  Aventino  publicanJa,  That  the 

Aventine  hilt  should  be  common  for  the  people  U)  build  upon. 
Id.  X.  gs.  IJv.  iii.  13.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of 
i\ic  decemviri,  that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes, 
(LEGES  SACRAT^),  should  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  lii. 

3"- 

Lex  JULIA,  de  citxtate  soctis  a  Latinis  dandS ;  the  author 
L.  Julius  Cxsar,  A.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  ihould 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it,  [qui  titegi  fundi  Jteri  veiient),  Cic.  pro.  Balb.  8. 
Cell.  iv.  A.    See  p.  43.  S7. 

Leges  JXJLIM,  laws  nude  .by  Julius  Cxsar  and  Angus- 
to»: 

-  '■  I  By  C.  Julius  Cicsar,  in  his  first  consulship.  A* 
694,  and  afterwards  when  dicUtor : 

Lex  JULIA  AcRARtA,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three 
children  or  more,  Qc.  pro  plane.  $,  Alt.  ii.  16, 18,  19.  Veil* 
\i.AA'    Iii«%  xxxviii,  i,^?. 

"  Whw 
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When  Bibuluj,  Cxsar'i  cdlcague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force. 
And  ncM  day  having  complained  in  the  senaie,  but  not  being 
supported, he  wasso  discouraged,  that  duringhis  conitnuanca 
in  ofl'ce  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,  [ut,  (juoad 
poteitaU  ahircl,  domo  abdilui  mhii  dmi  quamp'T  edicla  obnun- 
tuitet),  Saet.  Jul.  20.  Dio,  xxxviii.  6.  by  which  means, 
while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  bis  colk-dgiie,  lieen- 
crcased  his  power,  J'dl.W.  ^^.  Metellus  Ccler,  Cato,  and  his 
great  admirer  [amulator)  M.  I'avonius,  at  first  refused  to 
swear  to  this  law  ;  but  constrained  by  the  sen'criiy  of  the  pu- 
nishment annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capita!,  de  Bell. 
Civil,  ii.  434-  they  at  last  comphed,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7,  Plutarch, 
in  Cato  Minor.  This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  panicu- 
iariy  senators,  within-a  limited  lime,  to  signify  their  appro- 
bation of  a  law  by  swearinfr  to  support  it,  ai  first  introduced  in 
the  lime  of  Manus,  fSee  L'ges  Apputeix),  was  now  observed 
with  respect  to  every  ordinance  ol  the  people,  liowever  vio- 
lent and  absurd,  /);o,  xxxviii.  7.     Cic.  Sext.  e8. 

—de2i:z\.\CAS\%tfitta parte pecun:a  deLilie Televandis, 
about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  3  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay.  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio, 
ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  24.  When  Cato  oppo- 
sed this  law  with  his  usual  firmness,  Ciesar  ordered  him  to  be  . 
hurried  away  to  prison  ;  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should 
raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tiibuoes  to  in< 
terpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Cas. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato,  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxwiii.  3.  So  Suet.  Cas.  ao-  Cell.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  ihcm,  nam- 
ed M.  P«treius,  being  reproved  by  Ceesar  for  going  away  before 
the  bouse  was  dismissed,  replied,  "  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato 
"  in  prison,  then  here  with  Carsar,"  ibid.     See  p.  15. 

— — — For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia, 
This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  but  Cicsarso  fright- 
ened him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  accouut  for  his 
conduct  in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  liis  knees, 
Suet.  ibid. 

de  Pbovinciis  ordinandis  ;  an  impro\'ement  on 

the  Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces ;  ordaining  thaj  ihoje 
who  had  been  prx tors  should  not  command  a  province  above 
one  year,  and  those  who  bad  been  consuls,  nut  above  vo  years. 
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O'r.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio,  xHii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Aclwa, 
Thestaly,  Athens,  and  a)l  Greece  sliould  be  free  and  uje  ihcir 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

de  SACiRijoTllS  restoring  the  DoTratiaa  law,  and 

permittini;  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence, 
cic.  -ad  Brul.  5. 

JujJiciARiA,  ordering  the judices  to  be  chosen  only 

from  the  senators  and  equiies,  and  not  from  the  trihuni  araritt 
Suet.  Jul.  4..    Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

^— —  Je  REPhTUNDis,  very  severe  [aceTTtma)  against 
extortion.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  too  heads,  Cc. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  in  Pis.  16,  21,  37.  Sext.  6^. pro  Habir,  Post/i.  ^. 
fatia.  12.  adAllic.  v.  10,  W  16    Suet.  Jul.  43, 

de  Legation  laos  liberis,  limiting  their  duration 

to  five  years,  (see  p.  ai.)  Oe.  AU.  xv.  11.  They  were  called 
bbera,    quid,  cUm  veils,  tntr aire,  «;Ve/i'cM/,  ibid. 

de  Vl  FUBLICA  ET  PRIVATA,    ET  CS  MAJESTATE, 

G'c.PW.  i.  8,  g.  V 

— — de  Pecuniii  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  See 
p.  46.    Die,  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  dcs.  B.  C.  iii.i,  so,  42. 

de  MoDO  f ECUN IX.  i>osside:jD£,  that  no  one  should 

keep  by  him  in  speae  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sesiertia).  Die, 
xli.  38.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  t6. 

'  About  the  population   of  Italy,   That  no   Roman 

citizen  should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in 
the  army,  or  on  public  business ;  that  at  least  a  third  of^* 
those  employed  in  pasturage  should  be  ftee-horn  citizens: 
A1b6  about  encreasing  ihc  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving 
all  corporations  or  socities,  except  the  antient  ones,  grant- 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of 
ttie  liberal  arts,  &c.  Suet,  42. 

— -  de  Kf.stDUis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  vflao 
retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  bands,  Mar- 
dan.  I.  4.  ^  g.   ad  leg.  Jul. 

de  LiBEKis  FBoscBiPTORWM,  That  the  children  of 

-ftiose  proscribed  by  Sylla  should,  be  admitted  to  erijoy  pre. 

ferments,  Suet.yul.^\.  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had 
opposed,  Cic.  in  Pis.  e. 

■■  SuMPTUARiA,  Su^.  Jul.  43.  Cic.  ai  Ait.  xiii.  7. 
Fam.  vii.  26.  ix.  ij.  Itatlowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  ptofestis 
■300  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals ; 
1000  at  ttatt\igK-\K3,%ts,{nubliis  (trepottis),  and  such  extraor- 
dinary entertainments.   Celt ius  Ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus. 
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ii.  S4.  but  it  seems  10  bavebeen  enacted  by  both,  Dio,  Viv.  a. 
By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  For  an 
entenainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity, 
from  300  to  looo  HS.  Gdl.  thid. 

eU  veneficiis,  about  poisoning.  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

s.  The  Leges  \\ilAJE.  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly ; 

— —  Concerning  marriage,  [demaritaJuiis  ordimius.  Suet. 
Aue.  S4.  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm,  secui. 
V.  68.)  liv.  Ep'ii.  S9.  Siut.  89. 

de  Ad£lt£HIIS,  el  depudicitia.  Pita.  Ef.  vi.  31. — de 

tmbiiu.  Suet.  34^.  against  Forestalling  the  market,  {nequis 
contra  annenamjecerit,  sacieiatemve  coterit,  qui  anaona  carior 
jiat,  Ulpian.) 

■  -—  de  TuTORlBUS,  That  guardiani  should  be  appointed 
for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Alman  law, 
JusHn.  Inst,  de  Atil.  tut. 

Zm  JULIA THEATRALis,  That thosc  cduiVtJ,  whom  thuo- 
selves,  their  fathers,  or  grand  fat  hys,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
e^s,  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Etosctan 
law  to  that  order,  Stut,  Aug.  40.  Pkn.  xxziii.  s.  a.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Jidia,  which 
occnr  only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  CsFsar  proposed  revising  all  the  lawi,  and  reducing 
j^hcm  to  a  certain  lorm.  '  But  this,  with  many  other  noble 
designs  of  that  wonderful  manj  was  prevented  by  bis  deatl^ 
-Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lejf  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  6B7, 
■about  expelling  Foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  75.  Agaiiut 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  betUct  the  utis  ^esbmalio,  or  pay- 
ing an  cfltimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convictea  of 
this  crime  should  suffer  banishment,  Paterc.  ii.  8.  Cic.  trf 
Salb.  11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  644. 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
•hould  serve,  Ascon.  in  Qc.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex3Vm.\  LICINIA,  orjama  ei  Hcima,  A.  Gau  en- 
forcing the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Pku.  v.  3. 
pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin.  14.  Alt.  iv.  %6.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  cflacerning  the  jna- 
numission  of  slaves.     Seep.  41. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  aii3 
restoring  the  Domitian  taw  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which 

Sived  the  way  for  Cesar's  being  created  Pmtifat  MaidmuSf 
io,  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college,  named  the 
candidates, 
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cuididaleit  and  the  p«^le  cboie  which  of  them  they  pleased, 
Cic-  Phil.  ii.  a. 

Itx  AMPLA  LABIENA,by  two  tribunes,  A.  663,  That 
at  the  Circeaiiao  gamei  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes ;  and  in  the  theatre,  thipr^Uxia  and 
agolden  crown;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only 
ence.     Paterc.  ii.  40. 

lex  US.TOKlk,  A.  sgt.  That  the  plebeian  magistrate* 
should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.,  Liv.  ii.  j6,  ^y. 

Another,  A.  ^90,  agxinit  the  defraudins  of  minorSi 

{centra  adoUscentium  arcumscriptionem,)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  1  j.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty.Gve, 
vid  no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  leol  bargain,  {sH~ 
pulari).  Plant.  Rud.  v.  3.  a^.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina 
VICENNARIA,  Plaut.  Pstud.  \.  ^.  68. 

L^a  LICINI^,  by  P.  liciaiui  Varus,  city  pnstor,  A. 
£4j,  fixing  the  day  for  thc/u^'  ApolUnares,  which  before  was 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23, 

"—  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune.  A.  608,  That ' 
the  choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college 
to  the  people  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Qc.  de  Jmc.  S3. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced, 
the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  {frimiumwsMtut 
injarum  versus  agere  aim  populo,)  ibid.  But  Plutarch  lays 
this  was  first  done  by  Csius  Gracchus,  Plui.  in  Gracch. 

—^  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  T^at  no  one  should 
possess  above  joo  acres  of  land,  Iav.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more 
than  top  head  of  great,  or  joo  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian. 
4e  BtU.  Civ.  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished 
for  violating  hit  own  law,  Iav.  vii.  16. 

■■ —  by  Crassus  the  orat*r,  similar  to  the  j£butian  law, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  20. 

l^x  LiCVirilfi.f  de  todatitiis  a  de  ttti^itu.  A-  608,  against 
brihery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  (or  the  pur^ 
ppV  of  canvassing  for  an  office,  £jV.  «n>  P^nc.  ij,  16.  In 
a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  fur  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed 
to  name  [tdtre]  the  jurymen  (judicei)  from  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, (ex  omm  populo),  ibid,  17. 

LetUlCltilAsumptuaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus ifie  Sick,  and  Cn.  Leniulus,  A.  656,  much  the  same  with 
the  Fofinian  law ;  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be 
nore  tervcfl  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one 
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pound  of  salt  meat,  {salsamatlorum) ;  but  as  much  of  the 
4'ruits  oi  [he  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 
Cell.  ii.  Sj. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  That  the  legionary 
tribunes  should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but 
by  t!ie consuls  and  prrtors,   Liv.  xlii.  gi, 

Ux  LICINIA  SEXTA,  A.  -.jy,  abbut  debt,  That  what 
had  been  paid  lor  the  interest  {quod  usuris  ptrnumeratum  esset) 
sliuiild  he  deducted  trimi  the  capital,  and  ihe  remainder  paid 
in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  ii'w.  vi.  35,  That  insieadof 
Duiimvtri  ior  performing  sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be 
choten,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians, 
Jiv.  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
amrjng  the  plebeians,  j'^i'rf.  vi.  35,     Seep. 116. 

i>.v  LICIMIA  JUNIA,  or  7ama  ft  Lmnia,  by  the  two 
con^uls,  A.  691,  enforcing  the  /ex  Cicilia  Didia,  Cic.  in  Vat. 
i^,  whence  both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  ^- pfo 
Srxt.  64.  Atl,  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

if*  LICINIA  MUSIA;  A.  658,  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  BO,  Cic.Off,'\x\.  \t.  pro  BaH.  bi. 
9^.  which  Was  one  principal  causeof  the  Iialic  or  Marsie 
wars,    Ascon.  in  Gc.  pro  Come/, 

L'^es  LIVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  3  tribune, 
A.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
price  ;  and  also  thai  the  judicet  should  he  chosen  indiffeiemly 
Irom  the  senators  and  eqwUs,  and  that  the  allied  states  of 
Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

BrusuS  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
upright  intentions  ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those 
whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt  ;  beiiig  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at 
his  own  house,  upon  his. return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  . 
number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  enquiry  was  made  about 
his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a 
signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what 
they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell 
in  the  contest  in  the  space  «f  two  years.  At  last  the  Ro- 
manit,  although  iipoa  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage, 
were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their 
allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appiart-  it 
B'll.  Civ.  i.  373,  G?f.  Veil.  Patt.  ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  CiV. ' 
Brut.  28,  49,  Ci-pro  Raiir.  7,  Plane.  14.  Dora.  19. 
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Ttiis  Drusui  it  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  m\x- 
ifiKan  eighth  pan  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drums  [Uges  livia),  as  Ciceru  says,  were 
«oon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  {uno  versiiuie 
fenMuj  puncto  temporis  sublaiit  sunt,  Cic.  dc  legg.  ti.  6.  Dtcre- 
vit  enim  senalus,  PhUippo  cos,  r^ermte,  Contka.  ausficia 
I.ATA8  VIDERI.J 

Drums  was  grandfather  to  Liyia,  the  wife  of  Augustas, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  w,  by  Q.  Lutalius  Caiulus,  A.  675. 
That  a  pcrsun  might  be  tried  fur  violence  ou  any  day,  Ctc. 
pro  Cat.  1,  2^.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used 
to  be  held,  Cic.Act.  in  tWr.  lo- 

Igx  M^NIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  That  the  senate 
should  ratify  whatever  the  people  enicied,  Cc.  in  Brut.  14. 
See  p.  21. 

Xcv  MAJESTATIS,  forpuntshiogsny  crime  against  the 
people,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Corruha,  Qc,  Cic. 
in  Pis,  ei.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Z,»;  MAMILIA,  deti/idttius  "vtX  de  regundis fiidbus  agro- 
rum,  fur  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author 
of  it,  C.  Mamiliiu,  a  tribune,  A.  6f  Q.  got  the  surname  of  Li. 
MJTANUS.  -it  ordained,  TlifU  thereshouldbean  uncultivated 
space  (if  five  feet  broad  left  between  Farms;  and  if  any  dia* 
puie  happened  about  this  matter,  thai  arbiters  should  be  ap. 
pointed  by  the  praEtor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  xequircj  three,  Qc.delegg.  i.  91. 

Another,  by  tfac  tame  person,  for  punishing  tho« 

who  had  received  bribes  frpm  Jugurtha.  Sail.  Jug.  40. 

licx  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Manilius,  A.  687,  and  supported  b^  Cicero  when  prxior,  dt 
Itf.  iAaml.  and  by  Cjcsar,  tiam  different  views,  but  neither  of 
them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives.  Dip,  xxxvi,  z6. 

—-Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  migiit  vote  in 
all  the  tribes^  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  v«ieii 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  [Soe  p.  gj.J  But 
this  Uw  did  not  pass,  dscon.  in  Ocpro  Corntl. 

ie^MMANILlAN^  venalium  vcndendorum,  not  properly 
laws,  bui  reguLtions  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to 

S event  f:aud,  Oc.  deOml.  i.  5,  58.  called    hy.Varro,  ACTl- 
MES,  diRe  Rust.  ii.  5, 11.    Th;y  were  ccmposcd  by  tl* 
la'.wer  M^iiiliui,  who  was  consul,  A.  6o,j. 
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The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  itie  Romani 
used  in  their  most  solemn  trarsaciions;  as,  \neifia  ltd  potion  and 
adoption,  marriage  and  Isstamints,  in  transfrrrinf^  profetly,  8i.c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558.  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  Ebiilonfi,  Liv,  xxxiii.  .[2.  Cic.  dc  Oral.  iii.  jg. 

i^——iU  ViCESiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  396.  L'v.  vii.  16.  Seft 

P-  ^4- 

htx  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  Th^t  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  3  second  time,  Plutarch,  iit  Con'ol. 

■  di  Stalidlatibus  vel  Statiellis,  that  the  senate  upon  oath 

shoidd  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  inju- 
ries of  the  Staliflli  or  -aKs,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xJii.  2 1. 

L;x.  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  [pontes)  narrower,  Cic.de 

Z«  MARIA  PORCIA.  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  That 

those  commanjets  .should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain'a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were 
missing ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  (he  ciiy,  they  should 
swear  before  the  city  qutestors  to  the  tniih  of  the  account 
which  they  had  sent,  Vaier.Max.  ii.  8.  i. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMl  A ;  by  whorii  it  was  proposed, 
or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained.  That  an  accusa- 
tion should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absejit  on 
account  of  the  public,  Valer.  hia*.  iii.  7.  9.  Suet.  Jul.  23, 
And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  False  accusation  \caliimmie), 
that  he  should  be  branded  on  (he  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Amm.  ig,  ao.  probably  with  the  letter  K,  as  anci- 
ently the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  That  in"  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  aaes,  and  an  o.\  at  one  hundreift 
Festus  in  Pecl'Latus.  '     ■ 

Lex  MENSIA.  That  a  child  should" be  held  as  a  foreigner, 
if  either  of  the  parents  wps  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
tbe  father,  (patrem  sequuntur  liberi,  Liv,  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,  Utp'.an. 

i<«  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  That  Minucius. 
master  of  horse,  should  have  etjual  command  with  Fabius  the 
dictator,  Lw.  xxii.  85,  s6. 

— : — Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune  A.  535.  giv- 
ing ilireciions  to  fullers  of  cloth;  proposed  to  thcpeopJeat  the 
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desire  of  the  censors,  {quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  /Emilta  < 
dedtre  ad  populumferendam,)  Plin.  xxxv.    17,.  s,  57. 

4. Anotlier,   by  Metellus  Nepos  a  pr*tor,  A.  604. 

abuut'  fleeing  Rome  and  Italy  Trom  taxes,  (tim,  vtctigaUa) 
Dio,  xxxvii.  ji.  pi'obably  those  paid  for  goods  impuned, 
(poriofium).  Cic.  Att,  ii.  16. 

Ixgej  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of 
these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  clrance  inlisted 
into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prove 
to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  iegion  to  un- 
othcr,  Gc.  fire  F/aico,  32. 

Lix  MINUCIA,  dc  Inumviris  intpsariis,  by  a  tribune,  A. 
537,  about  appointing  bantiers  to  receive  the  pa  bite  money, 
Xiv.  xxxiii.  21. 

£^5«NUMyE,  lawsof  kin^Niima.  mentioned  by  difib- 
rent  authors  :  That  tlic  gods  should  be  worsliippcd  with  corn 
and  a  salted  cato,  (fiugH  et  salsa  moU),  Phn.  18.  a.  ,  Thpt 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  ax  a 
parricide,  Ffj^Mj  in  QUyESTOREs  pARKicimi :  That  no  harlot 
should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  that  she  should 
sacrilicean  cwc  lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishcveDed  hair. 
Id,  in  Pellices,  GcU.'xv,  3.  That  whoever  removed  a  !and- 
^la^k  should  be  ^Mlo  AcmhAqm  lerminumexarasset,  ciipsum 
et  boves  sacrosrsse,)  Fesi.  in  TtRMiNo  j  That  wine  should  not 
be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,  P/z/i.  xiv,  ib.  &c. 

Lex  OCT  AVI  A  J'rament/nria,  bv  a  iribunc,  A.  633,  abro- 
gating the  Sfm^rontun  law,  Cc.in  BitU.  62,  and  ordaining, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a 
price  to  the  people.  Ir  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero. 
Oy.ii.21. 

L'x  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A  453,  That  the 
number  of  thcj^cnfi/ft^fj  should  be  increased  toeight,  and  of 
the  augurs  to  nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of 
the  laiters  hould  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  Xiv. 
X.  6.  9. 

Lix  OPPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540,  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in. a  carriage  in  the  city 
or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion 
of  a  public  sacrifice,  L'v-  xxxiv.  i.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  33. 
,  Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete, authority,  Feslus  in  voce,  as  that  was  calleid 
opHmumjuf  which  bestowed  complete  property. 
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Lex  ORCdiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  ItmHtng  the  num- 
ber of  euests  at  an  cmcruinment,  Ftit.  iM  OpSON  ITAVERE, 
Mdcrtsf.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

I^x  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  sbouM  chiise  the  most 
worth}'  of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Feitus  in  Pk^eteriti 
SematoreS.  Those  who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly 
iirst  chosen  ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes 
more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46, 

La  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  £88,  that  foreigners  should 
be  expelled  frotaRome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name 
forcea  to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  it. pro  Bali.  ij. 
Arch,  s./ili.  iv.  16,   Dio,  xxxvii.  9. 

Ztf*  PAPIA  POPP^A.  about  the  manner  of  chuwog, 
{caditii(ta,)  Vestal  virgini,  GeU.  i.  19.  The  author  of  tt, 
ana  the  time  when  it  passed,  sre  uncertain, 

l£x  PAPIA  POPP^A,  Je  maritandis  ordinibus,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppxus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, ' 
A.  76s,  enforcing  ?nd  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  Sj,  s8.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with 
^reat  opposition  from  the  nobititv,  and  consisted  of  several  die 
ttnct  particulars,  (Lex  Satura).  It  proposed  certain  rewards 
to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy,  which  had  alyrayi 
been  muth  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state,  VmI.  Max.  ii,  g. 
IJv.  xlv.  ij,  Epit.  ^9.  Suel.  Aug.^^,  &.  89.  Dio,  Wi.g,  4. 
Gdl.i.  6.  V,  19,  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  tbid.  &  Plin,  xiv. 
proam.  Senec.  consol.  aa  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated- 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  18^,  1 1 1,  Bic.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three 
children,  in  the  otncr  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  die  provinces 
iive,  was  intitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunitiei.  Hence 
the  famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM.  so  often  men- 
tionsd  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  alsoio 
(hose  who  had  no  children,  fiist  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperor,  P/('n.  £b.ii.  13.  x.  *.  t)6. Martial,  it.  x.  yii9*> 
not  only  lo  men,  but  likewise  to  women, '  Dio,  Iv.  a.  Suet. 
Qaud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  1^.  vii.  16.  x.  «,  9^,  96.  The  pri- 
vileges of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianship,  apriority  in  bearing  offices,  Pti». 
Ep.  viii.  16.  and  atreble  proportion  of  corn.  Those  wholived 
in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
th^r  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  too  days 
•&er  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
{legalum  emne,  vel  stlidum  eaptre).  And  what  they  were  thui 
deprived 
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deprived  of  in  eertvncaies  fell  asan  ie$cheat[c«A(CJifii)  totbs 
exchequer  O^co)or  prince's  private  pnrse,^^fw»a/.ix.M,&e. 
Ltx  PAPIRIA,  by  a  triDune,  A.  563,  diiiiiniihing  the 
wei^  of  the  as  one  half,  i%'«.  xxxiii.  3. 

"— —  by  apnetor,  A4et,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 
without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  liv. 
viii.  17, 

■  ■  —  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain.  That  no  edifice,  land, 
or  altar,  should  be  coniecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Cic.  prtf  Dom.  49. 

— ^—  A.  3B j,  about  ettimating  fiaci,  liv,  iv.  30.  probably 
the  aame  with  Lex  Menenia. 

■  '    That  no  one  should  molest  another  without-  caUK, 
Test,  in  Sack  amentum. 

— —  by  a  tribune,  A .  Csg.  That  tablets  ibovld  be  uced  in 
passing  laws,  Cic.  deUgg.  iii,  16. 

— ~  by  a  tribune,  A^  6a^,  That  the  people  might  re>-elcct 
the  same  person  tribune  asoFteu  as  they  chose  ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected, Cic.  de  Amc.  a  j.  ire.  Epit,  59. 

Instead  of  Pafnrius,  they  anciently  wrote  Patnsius,  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  fii.  So  VaUsius  for  Va/erius,  Anseiius  for  Aurelius, 
&c.  VaTTO  de  Lot.  ling.  i.  6.  Fesius.  Qidnttit.  i.  4,  Ap.  CIau> ; 
dius  is  said  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his 
first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i.  e,  s.  36. 

Lix  PEOIA,  by  Pediua  the  consul,  A.  710,  decree- 
ing banishment  against  the  murderers  oE  Caesar,  Ketf.  Pai. 
ii.  69. 

tex  PEDUC^A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  64*.  agunst  incest, 
Cic.de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  go. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA.  or  Pistdama,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hutt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  beast,  Patdl.  Sent,  I, 

Lex  PifiTEHA  de  ambitu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  307,  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Uv.  vii.  1  j. 

de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,   A.  4S9,    That  no  one 

ilKHild  be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  de- 
served it,  and  that  only  till  he  suITcred  the  puniihnwnt  due  by 
law ;  That  creditors  should  have  a  richt  to  attach  the  goods, 
and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  hv.  viii.  e8. 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  That  inquiry 

«hou1d  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exaeied  from  King 
Anliochss 
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Aj(it)pchus  ^4  hit  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
bsougbt  in^  the  pyblic  treauiry,  Liv.  xxxviii.  ^4. 
'..Lex  Ph.JR.ElA,  by  a'tribuue,  A.  668.  That  mutinoui 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That,  every  temli  man 
should  ho  selected  by.  lot  for  pwnishment,  Apfnan.  de  Bell. 
Cic.n.p.^Sj. 

Lex  PElRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813.  prohibiting  mas- 
tors  /ro^.compcllipg  theic  slaves  to  hghi  with  wild  beasts, 
Mp_4^ilin.  n^^g.  Cornel,  de  s'car. 

'  Lex  PIN'ARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  6aB.  What 
it  wasi^uncertarn,  Qc.  <^ Orat.  li.  6j- 

Lex  PLACTIA  vci  PLOTIA,  by  »  inbune,  A.  664,  That 
thei'»^d;j  should, be  chosen  both  fiom  thescuatorsand  equiles; 
and  some  also  I'rom  the  plebaians.  .By  this  Uw  each  tiibo 
c^ose  aDi>tif')y  fifteen  (fuuii? J  denosjiiffragio  CT.eal>ant),lo  be 
judiees  for  ihjt  year,  in  all  ^a^.  Some  read  qutnos  treabant; 
thus  mating  t^eui the  same  yrifh the. CfNxuMViui.  Aicon.in 
Cic.  pro  Coriul.        ■      .  ,. 

■  ■■  '  PLOTIA  de  vi,  against  violence.  Qc.  pre  MiL  1 3. 
FsiAi\'ii\.  8. 

,.Lex  POMPEIA  deyi,  by  Poippey,  when  sofe  consul,  A. 
701,  That  a;}  inquiry  should  b^  made  about  ilic  murder  o£ 
Cludius  ^rtd  the  Appian  way,  the  buinlDgthc  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  hou^  of  M.  Lepidus  the  hiterrex.. 
Ctc.  pro  Mii.  tt  Ascon.    , 

.  — — 7-  i^Amhitu,  against  bribery  and  corruption,  in  elec 
tions,  with  the  inOiction  of  new  and  severer  punishments, 
iii/.  J3jo,  xx)»ix.  87.xl.  5.a..  ,    .        ■      ■ 

Bylhese  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the 
Ifn^hofihern  tinjited :  Three  days  were  allowed  fertile  exa- 
mination uf..  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  seiitence  ;  on 
which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  ^nl^  to  enforce  the 
charge;  the  criminal  three  for  his  defence,  lUd.  This  regu- 
lation was  considered  as  a  lesttaint  on  eloquence,  Dialog,  de 
trot  or.  ^8. 

Lex  i'OMPEl A,  judiciaria,  by  the  same  person ;  retaining 
the  Aurelan  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the j'Hii*cM  should  be 
chosi-n  lron>among  those  ul  the  highest  fortune,  («a:  a/n^/tjji»i0 
crnsu),  in  the  diflerent  orders,  Cjc.  in  Pis.  39,  PM.  i..  g.*  ■ 
Aici"i.  in  Cic. — Qitam  inJuJice  etjortuna  ipaiari  deberet,  et 
diginias    Cic.  Phil.  i.  eo. 

de  CoMiTi  IE,  1  iut  no  one  should  be  allowed  10  stand 

candidate  for  au  ofHce  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Cxsar 
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was  express!)'  excepted,  Suet.  Jul.  b3.  Dio,  xl.  66,  Apfian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  44a.  Cic.  Alt.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  lo. 

—  d-;  retelundis,  Appian,  B.  Cir.  ii.  441. — De parriddis, 
1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Ponipey  prescribed  to  tiie  Bithy. 
nians.  were  also  called  L:x  PO.MPEIA,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83. 
113.  115. 

L'.x  POMPEIA  de  civitaU,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
consul,  A.  665,  ^ranlin;^  the  iVecdom  of  the  city  to  the  Itali- 
aiu,  and  theCa//i  Ciipadani,  Plin.  iii.  ao. 

Lex  POPILl A,  about  chusiog the  Vestal  virgin*,  G(tl.\,  i  a. 
Lex  PORCIA,   by  P.   Porcius  Lxca,  a  tribute,  A.  454. 
Thdt  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a.Rum'an  citi- 
zen, Liv.  X.  g.Cic.  proRabr.perd.^,  4.  Vtn:  v,  63.  Sallust. 
Cat.^i. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vc\  Puhliaa  de  lum,-a^i,ost.-p\aymg(or 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  sctengih,  as,  ikoettng, 
running,  leaping,  &n.  /.  3.  D.  de  aieat. 

X«PUBLILIA.     Seep.  21,  98.  ; 

Lex  PUPIA.  by  a  tribune.  That  the  scpate  should  not  be 
held  on  comiiial  iiys,  Cic.  adj'rair.  ii,  3.  13.  and  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
hearing  of  embassies,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

L'jc  QUINCTIA,  A,  74^,  absut  the  punishment  of  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquasducts  or  public  reservoire  of 
water,  Froalin.  de  aquieducl. 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power-  en  Augustus. 
See  p.  E5. 

L-x  REMMIA ;  see  lex  MEMMIA. 

L'ges  REGI^,  laws  made  by  the  kiilgs,  CiV.  Tasc.  qvxH. 
iii.  I.  ucliich  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or 
K  it  was  antteatly  written,  Papisius,  .Cic.  Fam.  ix.  Si.  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Dionys.  iji.  ■36.  whence  they 
were  called  juj  rwi/i;  PAPIRIANUM;  and  some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

L'X  RHODE  A,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodtans 
ConcerninE;  naval  afTdirs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends, 
pro  leg.  Maail-  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
r.-spect  to  one  clause,  i/eyac'u,  about  throwing  goods  over- 
board in  a  storm, 

Liges  <j:eREPETUNDIS;i^a/ia,  CW^Brma,  CtnVij,  (^or- 
neha,  jfiihit,  Junia,  Po/>^a,Servilia. 
.  Lrx  ROSCiA  theatraiis,  detcrntining  the  fortune  of  the 

equites, 
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ejttiUj,  and  appointing  them  ceriiin  sent  in  the  theatre,  (Sn 
p.  «7'.)  Cic.  pro  Muran,  19,  Juvenal,  xiv.  gig.  Liv.  Epil.  gg. 
Atart,  V.  8.  Dto,  xxxvj.  a  j.  By  this  law  a  ceruin  place  in  the 
theatre  wai  assigned  to  spendthrifts,  (Jecoctoribus),  Cic.  PhiF. 
ii.  18.  The  passing  ot  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults, 
vhiob  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul, 
Gc.  All.  ii.  t.  Piitl.  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgit  is  supposed  to 
allude,  /£n.  i.  isj. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decrttum,  containinsthe 
regulations  preicribcd  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Frxtor  Rupiiias, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr,  li.  13,  15.  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  seiiate.  Id.  16. 

Leges  SAORATA:  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name)  chiefly  thoie  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mons  sscer,  Cict  pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  violated 
tbem  was  consecrated  to  some  god,  Feslus.  Gc.de  Offic.  iii.  3i< 
fro  Batt.  14,  Jfi.  l^g.  ii.  7.  liv.ii.  8,  33,  54.ili.  fj-xxxix. 
5.  There  waa  alto  a  Lex  sacrata  mi  litaris.  That  tiie  name 
Ofnosoldicr  should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  hit 
«wn  consent,  Lio.  vii.  41.  So  amon^  the  ^qui  and  Votsci, 
£111.  tv.  96-  the  Tuscans,  ix.  Qrf.  the  Ugurei,  Liv,  xxxvi,  3, 
and  panipularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.  among  whotn  those 
were  called  SacraH  mhtti,  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain 
oath,  and  with  particular  (olemtiities,  x.  48.' 

Ltx  SATURA,  was  ■  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 
particulars  of  a  different  nature^  whica  ought  to  have  becR 
«iucted  separately,  Feslus. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scanttnia  de  neftmda  vtnere,  by  a  in* 
bunc,  the^earuncertain.a^ainst  illicit  amours,  Of.  Fam.\m. 
14.  Phil.  lii.  6.  JuvtJial.  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was 
a  heavy  fine,  Qtanctil.  iv,  a.  vii.  4.  Suel,  Domit.  t,  but  it 
was  afterwards  made  oapiul. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  6«i,  about  restor- 
iog  the  XtMiMm'  to  freedom,  Liv.  Kpil.  49.  Gc.  in  Brut.  83. 
— —  ■■-  Another,  dturwlutum  usucaptoniiuj,  by  a  consul 
under  Augustus,  A.  719.  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 
not  be  ac<]uired  by  a  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Usucaf.  which 
•eems  to  have  been  the  c^e  in  the  time  of  Circro,  pro  Ca- 
.  am,  s6. 

i^ei  SEMPRONI^  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Gc. 

mi.  i.  7. 

I.  TIB-  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A. 
£30,  That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  joo  acres  of  land  ; 
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among  the  poorer  people  what  anv  one  had  above  that  ex- 
tent,  L'v. Epit.  58.  Ptut.  in Gracck.  p.  837.  Afpian.de Bell. 
Civ.  i.  355. 

— ' de  CiviTATE  Italis  danda,  That  the  freedom 

•fthe  state  should  be  given  to  alt  the  Italians,  Palerc,  ii. 
«.3- 

de  HjCBEDITate  Attali,  That  the  money,  which 

Attalus  had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided 
among  those  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  Liv.  Spit.  j8.  Plut.  in  Qracch. 

These  laws  e:£ciied  great  commotions,  and  brought  de- 
struction on  the  author  ef  thcni.  OF  course  they  were  not 
put  in  execution,  ibid. 

a.  C.  GRACCHI  Fkumentaria,  A.  628.  That  com 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semis,  or 
at  y}  of  an  as  a  modius  or  peck  ;  and  that  money  should  b« 
advanced  from  the  public  treasury  to  purchase  cam  for  that 
purpose.  The  granaries  in  which  this  c«rn  was  kept,  were  , 
called  HoRREA  Sempron  1  a,  Cic.  pre  Sext.  48.  Tuscul.  Qutest. 
tii.  20.  Brut.  6e.  Off.  ii.  si.  ISv.  Eptl,  38.  60. 

Note.  A  triens  and  sems  are  put  lor  a  dextans,  because  the   ' 
Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

de  pROViNCiis,  Thai  the  provinces  should  be  ap- 

pmnted  for  the  consuls  every  year  before  cheir  election,  Gc. 
de  Prev.  Cons,  2-  pro  Bali.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

— —  i/irCAPiTECiviUM,Thatsentenceshoiild  notfoepas> 
sed  nn  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.pro  Rabir.  4.  Verr,  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5, 

— —  rfeMACiSTBATiBUs,  That  whocver  was  deprived  of 
his  office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

JUDiciARiA,  That  ihc judices  should  be  chosen  from   ■ 

among  the  eadta,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Ap- 
pian.  dt  Bdt.  Civ.  I  363.    Dio,   xjtxvi.  88.  Cic.  ^err.  i.  13. 

■  I  •,  Against  corruption  in  i\\cjadices,  (Nequis  junicto 
Circumvenisetub),  Cic.  pro  Cluait*  55.  Sylla  afterwards 
included  this  in  his  law  dejalso, 

di  Centuriis  evocandis,  That  itshould  be  deter. 

mined  by  lot  in  what  order  (he  centuries  should  vote.  Sailust. 
ad  C^s.  de  Rep.  Qrd.  See.  p.  90. 

iU  MiLiTiBOs,  That  cioaths  should  be  'aflbrdcd  to 

toiiiftt  by  the  public,  ^nd  that  no  deduction  ihould  be  made 
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on  that  account  from  their  pay  j  also,  That  no  one  should 
be  forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of.  seventeen,  flutarci.  in 

Gracch. 

de  Viis  MtiNlENDls,  about  paving  and  measuring  the 

fublic  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  ^nd,.  at 
smaller  distances,,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount. their 
horses,  ibij.  for  it  appears  the  anciei-.t  Romans  did  not  use 
Stirrups ;  and  t'.icre  were  wooden  hotst-s  placad  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martiui,  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and 
dismount  readily,  f<-^ri.  i.  iS.  Tims  Virgil,  Corpora  saliu 
iu^duntin  equo^,  /i.n.   xii.    288.  . 

Caifs  Qracchns  first. introduced  ihe  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  abour,  whiie  hara^iguiag  the  ptoplc,  and  of  exposing 
therightarm  bare,  Dso^  fr'agm.  xxxiv.  go.  which  ihe  aniicnt 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  wirliia  their  robe, 
{vesU  conlinere),  QjincLil,  .xt.  3.  I'^S. 

/(jcSEMPRONIAiit/trflore,  by -i  tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  A-  560,  That  lUe  interest  of  money 
thould  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 
*  Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  Tlic  cause  of  this  law- 
was,  toclieck  the  fraud  of  usorcjs,  who  lent  tiieir  money  in 
the  name  of  the  allies,,  (in  socioi  nomina  transcribebani),  at 
higher  interest  tlun  was  allowed  at  Roir.c,  Lv-  xxxv.  7. 

.i«.SERVILIAAGRA«,iA,  byP.  ServiliusRullus.  a  tri. 
bune,  A.  690-  That  ten  commissioQcrs  should  be  created 
with  absolute  power  for  live  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of 
the  republic ;  to  buy  and  tell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at 
u-hat  price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at 
pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  ,iiew  colonies  where-ever' 
ihey  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &.c.  But 
ihi,«  law  was  prevented  from  being  [usscd  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  ihc  consul,  Cic.  in  RuU. — in  Pis.  2. 

-  .-.  df.  CiviTATK,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  aprsetor,  A. 
6^3,  That,  it  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator, 
und  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place 
among  Ihe  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro. 
Balb.  24. 

i/r;  Repf.TUNDIS,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  se- 
verer penalties  tlian  formerly  against  c-xtonion,  and  that  the 
defendant  should  have  a  second  hearing,  [lit  rats  comptrendi~ 
■naretur),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9,  Rnbir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  Ju  niciARiA,  by  Q.  ServiliusCtEpio.  A. 

647,   That  the  right  of  judging  which  had  been  exercised 

by 
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}ay^^tqu,kefi  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  (otheS^jR-- 
prottian  law.shoiilii  bo  shared  brtweeu  rite  senaioTS  ^a^equites, 
Cic,  Brut.  43.  ,44.  86  de  Oral.  ii.  55.  Tacii.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Ux.  SlClNIA,  by  a  tribune.  A-  66a,  Tbji  no  one  sbould 
contrarltct  or  imerruiJt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple, Dionyt.  vii.  17. 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  anti  measures, 
Festtis.   :n  PuflLICA  POS'DERA. 

lexSlLVAKl  et  CARBONIS,  by  twoiribunes.  A.664. 
That  whoever^as  admiticil  .is  a  ciiii^cn  by  any  of  the  con- 
federate stHtes,  il  lie  had  a  huusc  in  Italy  .w^icr»  ihc  law  was 
passed,  and  gave  in  his  naijie  to  il-.c  prsior,  f^pud pratoreat 
prafittretur)^  witliiik  si:<(y  days,  he  s(i9!>ld  cnji>y  all  liie  rights 
of«  Ronun  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arck.  4. 

Lex  SULPICiA  StMPRONIA,  by  the  coiisuIb,  A.  ^49, 
That  no  one  sjiauld  dciicatc  a  temple  or  altar' without  iiie 
order  of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  (lie,  tribunes,  liv.  ix. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553,  ordering  war  to  bq 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Jj^ei%\2\S9\Z\mde  ^rt  4ieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv.  Sul- 
picius.  A-  66^,  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
£000  denani;  Thai  the  exiles  who  had  nut  been  allowed  a 
trial,  should  be  recalled  :  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  hci-n  formed  into' 
eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distrtbuted  through  ilie  thirty'five 
old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  {civti  liiertini) 
who  used  formerly  to  vote  oijly  in  tiie  four  city  tribes,  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes  ;  That  the  command  of.  the  war  against 
M  thridatcs  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius, 
PluUiTch.in  Sylla  et  Mano ;  liv.  Epit.yj..  Aicon.  in  Cic. 
Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla.  who,  re- 
turnin  g  to  Rome  with  his  army  f|  om  Campania,  fqrced  Ma- 
TiusandSiiipicius,  with  iher  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city. 
Sulpicius,  being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and 
slain,  Sylla  rewarded  the  sUve  with  his  iibercy,  according  to 

Sroniise  ;    but  immediately  after,    ordered  him  10  be. thrown 
'Om  the  Tatpeian  ruck  for  betraying  his  master,  ibid. 
Z^^j  SUMPTUARI.^;  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  hcinia, 
Ctrntlia,  jEvalia,   Antia,   juUa. 

Legfs  TABELLARIjE,  four  in  number.     See  p.  92. 
p»  TALAALA,  aetinit  playing  at  dice  at  entert'dinmcnts, 
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(ut  tulegi/raudem/adein  talaria,  tliat  I  may  dm  break,  &c.l 
Plaut.mLGlor.  11.2.9. 

iMTERENTIA«  CASSIA /riuiKMtarw.  S,nL<x  Cas- 
sia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA.  by  a  tribune,  A.  291,  about  Ittnit* 
tng  the  powers  of  the  consuls.     It  did  not  pass ;    but  after 

Eeat  contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemidri, 
V.  iii.  a,  10,  &c. 

iigejTESTAMENTARI^  Cornelia,  Funa,  Veconia. 

if*  THORIA  it  wcft^a/iiaj,  by  a  tribune,  A.  646,  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  Italy  which  he  possessed,  [agrumpublicum  vccligali  ieoavit), 
Cic.  Brut.  36.     It  alio  contained  cenain  regulations  about   ' 
pasturage,  de  Orn/.'fi.  70.   But  Appian  gives  a  ditTercnt  ac-     * 
count  of  this  law,  ^  Sell.  Gv.  i.  p,  366. 

Lex  TITIA  lie  qtutstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  tome  think, 
A.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  qusestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  fro  Mu- 
ren.i. 

—  tie  MuNERiBUS,  against  receiving  money  or  presents 
for  pleading,  Auson.  Efn'gr.  Ho,  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  13.  where 
some  read  instead  of  Cmcittm,  filinm. 

'  ■  «-  Agraria,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  (Uc,  de  Orat. 
a.  11.  de  L^g.  ii.  6. 12. 

—  ■—  de  Lusu,  similiar  to  the  PubUcian  law. 

■■■-  de  TuTORiaus,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Ja^an 
law,  and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  tame  law,  Justin,  instil. 
ie  jiiil.  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  pro. 
vinces  to  the  consuls  for  five  years ;  Spain  to  Pompey  ;  Sy- 
ria and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Cxsar's 
.  command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio,  xxxix.  33.  Cato, 
for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison,  L>'v.  £pit.  104. 
According  to  I>io,  he  waa  only  dragged  from  the  assembly, 
xxxix.  34. 

——  de  Tribitkis,  A-  30.5.  Lio.  iii.  64,  6$.  Sec  p.  135. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  ejther  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune, 
Cic.  in  RmU.  ii.  8.  Zif.  iii.  $S,  or  the  law  restoring  their 
power,  Cic.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  16, 

/:ex  TRIUMPH  AUS,  That  do  one  should  triumph  wbo 
bad  notkiiled  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Fa/er.Max.- 
ii.8. 

L^xTVLUAJe  A'MITU,  by  Cicqro,  when  consult  A< 
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Coo,  iilding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery  ba- 
nighment  For  ten  years,  Dio,  xxxvit.  29. — and.  That  no  one 
should  exhibit  shews  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  wasimposed  on  him 
by  the  testament  of  a  ftiend,  Cic.  yat.  15.  Sexl,  6^.  Murt 
3a;  34,  &c. 

de  LECATiOMELiBERA,limiungthecontinuanceof  it 

to  a  year,  Cic.  de  l^M-  >"■  8. 

I^;c  VALERIA  deprovocatione.     Sec  p.  log. 

okFHKMiANis,  A.  562,   about  giving  the  people  of 

Formis  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

■■'■'  -de  SuLtA,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  imerrex.  A. 671, 
CTcatingSulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  allhii  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Gc.pro  Rail.  iii.  a.S,  Rose. 

-43-  ^  ^gg-  >•  »5- 

acQuADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A. 

£671  Thai  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  ooe  fourth 
ef  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  sa.  See  p.  46. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  deiributis  comtiit.  See  p.  s  1. 
De  triittms,  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Uv.  iii.  gi. 

ZttVARIAibyatribune,  A.  66a,Thatinquirv  should  be 
made  about  tboce  oy  whose  means  br  advice  the  lulian  allies 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Gc.  Brut.  56. 
£9.  Ttac.  Quast.  ii,  84.   f'n/fr.  Max.  v.  s. 

Z^x  VATINIA  ^  PROViNCiis,   Seep.  114. 

—  de  a&erms  consiHii  rtjiciendis.  That  in  atrial  for  extor- 
tion, both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all 
thejudiai  or  jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only  A 
few,  whose  places  the  prsetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  {sui- 
sgrtidone,)  Cic,  in  Vat.  11. 

.•'•.mde  Coi^ONlSfTbat  Cziar  should  plant  acolony  at  ffo- 
veeimum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jtd.  sS. 

Legti  DE  VI,  Plotia,  Ltttatia,  tt  Jaiia. 

iMt  VIARIA,dtviiSMUNiENDis,  by  C.Curio,a  tribune, 
A.  703,  aomewliat  similar  tothe  Agranan  lawof  RuUus,  dt, 
£am,  viiL  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  im- 
posed on  carriages  and  horscj,  ad  Atdc.  vi.   1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  105. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Hejleditatibus  muherum,  by  a  tri- 
htuic,  A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  wonian  his  heir,  (Ne 
(JUlSHEREDEMVIRGINEMMZtjUE  ML'LIERF.MfACERET.JtiV. 
Perr.  i.  4a.  norleave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  mote  than  10 
his  heir  or  heirs,  c.  ^^./ie  Senect.  5.  Btfi.  8.  But  this  )aw  is 
supposed 
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supposed  to  have  referred  chicflj'  to  those  who  were  rich,  (qui 

fjjc7!/CENSi,  i.  e.  pecuniosi  vc\  classici ,  thoseof  the  firsi  class, 
Ascon,  in  Cic,  Gel/,  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extlnctioii  of 
opulent  tamilies. 

Varioiis  arts  were  iiscil  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  wJio  should  give  it  to  a 
(I'ltighter  or  other  female  r«Ut  ion  ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  O'c  de  Fin,  ii.  17.  The 
law  itself,  however,  like  many  nilicrs,  onaccouni  of  its  seve- 
rity fell  into  disuse,  Cell.  xx.  1, 


TiiFSE  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  Aiigusiiix,  having  btcn  sole  master  of  the  empire^ 
Tncil.  An.  \.  2.  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient 
tot  m,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  libcriy,(wj(?£(« 
moiicnlius  lilieratii),  as  Tacitus  calls  them:  But  he  afterwards, 
by  the  advice  of  Mccsrnas,  Dio,  lii.  gradually  introduced  the 
custom  of  giving  the  force  ai  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
and  even  to  his  own  edicts.  Tacit.  Anval,  iii.  aS.  His  tuc- 
ccsKors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of 
pas.sijig  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate  inilced,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published  ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside, 
and  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  priiice. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
(f>'-rRtSCRiPTAatiL[&E.LLOSsuppiius,eptstoIas,vel^<- 

'")-  „  .  . 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  to 

,GOHrt,(^erDECRETA),  which  werecither  Interlocutory, 
1.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which 
might  occur  in  the  process ;  or  Definitive,  i.  e.  such  as  de- 
termined upon  the  merits  of  the  Cause  itself,  and  the  whole 
question. 

3.  Bv  their  occasional  ordinances,  (per  EDICTAwf 

CONST ITUTI  ONES,  and  by  their  instructions  (*.-r  MAN- 
DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either^ifnirrii/,  respecting  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ;  or  special,  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  theiC' 
fore  properly  called  PRIVII^EGIA,  privileges,  Piin.  Ep.  k. 
56,  57.  but  in  a  sense  different  from  wnuit  was  used  in  under 
the  republic.     See  p.  23. 

The 
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The  ibree  great  sources,  ihcrcfotc,  of  Roman  j  III  i^pnulcnce 
were  ihe  laws.  (LEGES),  pioi.crlv  so  callcii.  ihc  ,!;-crees  of 
the  senate.  (SENATUS  CONSULTA).  ami  liic  c.lirrs  of  ih« 
prince.  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCJPALES).  T.)  ih«e 
mav  be  added  ilie  edicis  <it  the  m.igisiralts,  ciiicfly  the  prx- 
loi-s,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM,  (s^c  p.  122.)  the  opi- 
nions of  learned  Uwym,  (AUCTORITAS  w/RLSPONSA 
PRUDENTUM.i^/ 7i/nj  ionsuflonm.  Cic.  pro  Miircn.  13. 
CKcin.  24.)  and  ciiSK.m  or  long  usage,  (CONSUETUDOrif/ 
MOSMAJORUM.   G;//.  xi.  .8. 

Tlie  titles  and  heads  ot  l^ws,  asihe  tiilrs  and  beginnings  of 
hooks,  (Ovid.  Trist.  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  us.d  10  b^-  written 
with  vermilion  [ruirhawel  mmio):  Hence  RUBRICA  is  put 
for  ihe  Civil  law  ;  ihus,  Rubnca  vetavit,  the  tiiws  have  for- 
bidden.  Pits.  v.  90.  Alti  se  a^_ALBUM  (i.  e.  jus  pralonam, 
^uiapTaloresediclasuaiiiz\hofiropontl'ant),aciKUEi'.iVAi{\.s, 
jusctviU)  (^a^J/H/^^^uK/,  Qiiinciil.  xii.  3.  11.  Hence  Juvenal, 
PtrUge^Mhri^majoTumies^s,  Sal.  xiv.  .<J3. 

The  Consiituiions  of  ilie  emperors  ivete  collected  by  diffe- 
rent.lawycrs.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes, 
whofiuurished  under  Conslaniine.  Their  cfilleciions  were 
called  CODEXGREGORIANUSandCODEXHERMO- 
GENlANUS.  But  these  books  were  composed  only  by  pri- 
vate persons.  The  first  collection  made  by  public  authority, 
vas  that  of  the  Emperor  Tiieodosinsthc  vounger,  published, 
A.  C.  438.  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSIANUS.  But  it 
only  contained  ihc  imperial  constiiutigns  (rom  C'^i^tantineto 
his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  liundred  year'. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em- 
pire, at  the  head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  tiie  imperial  consti- 
tutions, C.  5C9.  called  CODEX  jUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  b;;  trade  of  cverv  thing 
that  was  lueful  inthewritings  of  the  lawyers  bcfurc  his  time, 
which  are  said  to  have  amotintcd  to  aooo  vuhtmcs.  This 
work  was  executed  by  Trihonian  and  si  \ieeiias';ociafe?  in  three 
years,  although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  ^nish  it. 
It  was  publisned,  A.  533.  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pan- 
dects, (PANDECTA;  vcl  DIGESTA.)  I:  ;s  sometimes 
called  in  the  singular,   the  Digest  or  Pandtct. 

The  iame  year  weie  pubUshed  the  ehnit-nts  or  first  prin- 
ciple! 
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ciplcs  oTthe  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribenian, 
Theopkihis,  mADorotkeui,  and  called  the  Jns/itutes,  (INSTl, 
TUTA}.  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pant/ecLs,  aU 
though  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufEctently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  \\\a  Pandects,  Tii. 
bonian  and  oiher  four  men  Were  employed  to  correct  it,  A 
neto  code  ihctefore  was  published  xvj.  Kal.  Dec.  534,  called 
CODEX  REPETIT^  PR^LECTONIS,  and  the  former 
code  declared  10  be  of  no  turihrr  authority.  Tims  in  six 
years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the 
■body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
,  above-mentioned  books.newdccisions  became  necessary tosup- 
ply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These 
were  aficrwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels,  (NO- 
VELL^sc.i:onjA^Kf2<:jifj),  notonlvby  Juslinian,  but  alsoby 
lome  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  J'uns 
Jtomaai  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  ibc  Instiiules,  Pan- 
decls  or  Digests,  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into 
ccverat  lilies  or  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  ($)  of 
which  tlie  first  is  not  uunibcred  ;  thus  Inst.  Ub.\,  tit.  x.prin, 

tip.  or  more  shortly,  1. 1. 10.  pr.  So,  Insl.L  i.til.  x.^  s. . 

or,  I,  I.  10.  9. 

The  pandects  arje  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles ;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguish^ 
ed  by  numbers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(brine,  for  prineipium)  aM  paragraphs :  thus,  D.  i- 1.5.  i.e. 
f)igeit.Jirst  book,  first  title,  pfth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided  into 
paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  he  added;  thus,  D.  48. 
J.  13.  pr.  or  48.  j.  1^.  3.  Sometimes  the  Erst  word  of  the 
law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  atj  often  mark- 
ed  by  a  doubley.-  tiius.jj''. 

T^c  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by 
^ook,  TaIU,  and  Imk  :  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chap, 
ten  of  that  oumber,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as,  Nov.  11^. 


'■fh.j 


I  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  throiigb 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  cast  until  the  tafiing 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turkj,  A.  14,53.  '"  ^''^  v'tiv  it 
yiii  in  a  grrat  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  ihc  bar- 
Iwrofls  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  tflih  ccnitiry 
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by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and 
osened  %  school  at  Bol«gna  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  I. 
ifmperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible 
number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  law  through  moit  ^ountriu 
of  Europe ;  where  it  Still  continues  to  be  of  gitat  authority 
in  couns  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point 
of  legislation,  the  fulElment  of  the  laraous  prediction  ot  the 
ancient  Romans  concerningthe  eternity  ol  their  empire. 


JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
ROMANS. 


'THE  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  ot  the  Roman 
*■  were  either  Private  at  Public,  or,  ai  we  express  it, 
Gvil  or  Criminal.-  {Omnia  judida  aul  dislraAtndarum  cotitrt- 
versiaram  aut  fiunundorum  tnaU/tdorvm  causd  referta  sunt^, 
Cic.  pro  CcciD.  s. 


I.  (JUDICiA  PRirATjf),  CiriL  TRIALS. 


Tu£aa  Privata,  or  Civil  trials,  were  concerning  private 
*^  causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Gc.  de 
Oral.  i.  g8.  Top.  17.  In  these  at  nrst  (he  Itingi  presided, 
Dionys.  X.  1 .  then  the  consuls.  Id.  &  Liv.  ii.  e^.  the  military 
tribunes  and  decemviri.  Id,  iii.  33.  but  after  the  year  389, 
the  Prztor  Urbanus  and  Pcregritius.    See  p.  1 1 9. 

The  judicial  power  ot  t\itPrator  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus 
•was  properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  [quapesita  tral  in  edic- 
toetex  cdicto  decretis^  and  of  thepra-iors  who  presided  at 
criminal  trials,  QU^STIO,  Gc.  Verr.  i.  ^o,  41.46.  4^. 
Itc.  ii.  48.  v.  14,  MuTon.  so.  Flacc.  3>  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 
Q  T 
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The  prKtor  might  be  applied  to  (adisi  potebat,  copiam 
vel  POTESTATEM  sui  rACiEBAT)  On  all  coun-days  {diebuj fas- 
tis:) but  on  certaifi  dayi,  be  attended  only  to  petitioni  or 
requema  (postulationibus  vac  abat;)  so  the  consuls,  PHn. 
Ep,  vii.  33.  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  ctutes, 
(coGNiTioNiBUS,}  Plxn,  Ep.  vii,  33. 

On  court-days  early  in  the  morning,  the  prxtof  went  to 
the/orum,  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered 
an  Accensus  lo  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was 
ibe  third  hour;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause,  (^at  LEGE 
AG£R£tKiK;^)  might  bring  it  beiore  hitn.  But  this  could 
•nlybe  done  byaceiiain  form. 


1.    FOCATJO  in  JUS^  •r  Summoning  to  Court. 


IF  a  penon  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  be  first  tried  to 
make  it  up,  {litem componereve\  dijaditare)  m  private,  fi'n- 
tra pitrielfs,C'tc.  proP.Quinct.  ^.M.perdiiceptatoresdomes- 
titos  vel  ^pera  anacorum,  Cxcin.  «.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be' settled  in  this  manner,  Zic 
iv.  9.  the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  ad. 
versary  to  go  with  him  before  the  prztor,  (in  jus  vocahat], 
by  saying,   In  jus  voco  tf.  :  In  jus  eamus  :  In  jus  veni  : 

SeQUERE  ADTRIBUNAL  1    In  JUS  AMBt;  LA,  Or  the  like,    TtT. 

Phorm.  V.  7.  43.  and  88-  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took 
cotne  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying,  tlCET  ANTESTARI  ? 
May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  II  the  person  consented,  he 
offered  the  up  of  his  ear,  (auricuiam  obponebai),  which  the 
p ruaecu tor  touched, //om/.  Sai.  i,  g.  v.  jo.  Piaul.Ctircvl.  v.  b. 
See  p.  ^7.  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant 
(rtum)  to  court  by  furce  (in  jus  repere),  in  any  way,  even  by 
the  nctik.  {okorto  collo),  Cic.  et  Plaut.  P:cn.  iii.  5. 45.  accord- 
ing to  the  law'  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  calvituh  [moratur) 

PEDEMVESTHUIT,  (fugit\c\  fugaot  adoTUOt,)   MANUMEKDO 

JACITO,  injicitfi,)  Fesiut.  But  woirthless  persons,  at  thieves, 
robbers,  &c.  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this 
furmaliiy,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  g.  v.  10. 

By  iihelaw  of  the  Twelve  Tahles,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  ia  cour} ;  not  even  the  a^cd,  thti  lickty,  and   in> 

firm. 
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Srm.  If  they  could  not  walk,  (h«y  werp  furnished  with  an 
open  carriage,  [jumentum,  i.  e.  p/auitrum  vel  vectabulum); 
Cell.  XX.  t  Cic.  de  legg.  \\.  23.  Horat.  Sal.  i.  9.  76.  But 
afterwards  'his  was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  ex- 
empted ;  as,  magistrates,  Uv.  xlv.  g^,  tho^e  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  Vtd.  Maxim,  iit.  7,  t),  &c.  aho  matrons. 
Id.  ii.  1.  i.  boys  and  girls  under  age,  Z).  lie  in  Jus  vocandi 
&c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanc- 
tuary, {laiiisimum  refugiam  et  receplaculum).  But  if  any  one 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  [si  fraiidatienis  causA 
iatitaret,  Cic.  Quint.  19.)  he  was  summoned  [evocabalur) 
three  times,  willi  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  sum- 
mons, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict 
of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  (je  non  sisUrel), 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects,  [in  bona 
rjns  miUebatur.)    Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  Kcunty,  he  was  let  go  ;  Si  £N- 
Sizr)  li  auiem  sit,  (sc.  aiiquiu)  QUI  IN  jus  VOCATUM  viND!- 
ciT,  [vindicaverit,  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mit- 
TITO,  Uihimgt. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (Esbo  vIa),  the 
process  was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  word* 
of  our  Saviour^  M«Uth.  v.  25.    Lme,  xii.  38. 


II.  POSTULATIOJCTiOmS,  Requesting  a  fTric,. 
and  g  iving  Bath 

TF  no  private  agreement  cotiM  be  itiade;  both  parties  went 
■*■  before  the  prscior.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  ac 
liontACTIONEM  EDEBAT,  vcl  dicamscnbeUt,  Cic.  Vcrn 
ii.  ij.)  which  he  iitiended  to  bring  a);aiiist  the  defendant 
(quam  in  reuM  in  i£NDEREVEl.i.ET),P/(ia/.  P^rs.iv.g.and 
demanded  a  Writ,  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),  from 
the  prxCor  fur  that  purpose*  For  there  were  cenain  forms, 
(Formula)  or  set  words  (verba  cohcspTA)  necessary  lo  be 
used  in  every  cause,  (Fokmul.e  de  omnib  us  rebus  coksti- 
TUTitJ,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  8.  At  the  same  liaie  the  defendant 
<J  k  requested, 
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requested,  thit  an  advocate  or  lawyer  thoM  he  given  him, 
t0  4(i$ist  with  bis  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  Forthe  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  piaEtor 
usually  granted  it,  (actionem  f«/ judicium  dabativ/red- 
DEBAT,)Cic,  pro  Cacin.  ^.Q^uiut.  S2.  Verr.  ii.  1B.27.  but 
lie  might  also  refuse  it,  ilid,  et  ad  Herean.  ii.  1 3. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  prsetor. 
offered  it  to  the  defendant,  or  dicUtcd  to  him  the  words. 
This  writ  it  was  unlawful'  to  change,  mittare  Jormulum  non 
licebat),  Sencc.  £p.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(itta.'tiottcvt\for7nula  condpienda],  for  if  there  was  a  misuke 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  dt  invent,  ii .  19* 
Jlercnn.  i.  2.  QuinctU.  iii.  8.  vii.  3.  17.  Qui  pluipeUbal,  guam 
debitum  eil,  cauiam perdeiat,  Cic.  pro  Q.Rosc.  /^.velformuli 
excidcl)al,\.  e, cauidcadebat,S\itt.C\3.y^.  14. Hence scribekE 
vd  SUBSCRIBERE  D1CAM  alicui  vcl  impitiRtre,  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  one,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  i  j.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  ga.  of 

cam  a/)'y«0  JUDICIUM  SUBSCRIBERE,  P/tn.i^.V.  1.  El  FOKMU- 

LAM  iNTEfJDER£,  Suct.  Vit.  J.  But  DiCAu  vel  £cas  soTtirii, 
i.  K.jadices  dare  sortiqnc,  qui  causam  cognoscant,  toappoin 
;j/ii«j  to  judge  of  causes,  Gc.ibid.  15.  17, 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is 
called  by  Cicero  LiE-GliLiKW}?!,  praco  actionem,  canf or  for- 
mularum,  aucepi  syllabarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  ^5.  and  by 
Quinctilian,  Fokmularius,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws 
and  forms ;  as  those  called  PracmatiCI  did  among  the 
Greeks,  ibtd.  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
ha-1  fur  his  appearance  in  court  (VAI5ES,  qui  spondertnt 
turn  ailfuturum).  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the 
tliirdddv  after,'  [teiLo  die  veX perendie,]  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  y.  ' 
Miiren.'is.  Gctl.  vii.  i.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI 
REUM  (Vadi.s  id(»  dicti,quod,  qui  eos  dederil,  VAdcnd'i, id 
est,  disiedrndi  Aalel  poleilalem.  Cic.  Quint.  6. 

iiii^  was  aUn  done  in  a  set  form  prcscribcil  by  a  lawyer, 
■who  was  said  VADiMONiUMCONCirEUE,  Cic.  aJ /"ra/r.  li^ 

*'^Thf  deferilnnt  wM  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NIUM  FKOMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  tind  bail,  he  was 
*jlili^r^i  10  go  to  prison,  Plaut,  Pits,  ii,  4.  v.  18.  The  pr^tor 

sume- 
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sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day,  [vadimoma  differebai),  Lw.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  aig, 
But  tbeparties(LiTiCAToREs)  chiefly  were  said  VADiMONiuM 
DIFFERE  cum  atiquo,  to  put  off  the  Hay  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  J.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14,  16.  Rts  ase  in  vadimomum  cn- 
fit,  began  to  be  ligitatcd,  ibxi. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  {rem 
ctmpontbtU  et  trans^ehat,  compromised),  the  matter  privately 
with  thc'plaintifF,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 
In  which  case  the  plaintiCF  was  said,  dedaisse,  ve]  pacliourm 
Jecisse  cumreOtjudicio  reum  absolvisse  ve\ liber asse,  bteconlrsia 
veiyu^f)0  c0>uAVtt/i7,  after  the  law-suit  was  begun  ;  and  ihe 
defendant,  litem  redemssei  after  receiving  security  from  the 

ftlaintifi*,  {cum  sibi  cavissel  vel  satis  ab  adore  accepisse/,  that  no 
urther  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  amplius  a  se 
NEMiHEM  PETITUBUM,  Ctc.  Quint.  11,  12.  Ifa  person  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  law-suit,  he  was  said,  NO>j 
possEVEL  NOLLEPROSEQUi,  vel  EXPERiRi,  sc.jus ye\jiire, 
veljure  summo,  ib.  7,  &i:. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  pariy  when  cited  was  not 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse,  [sine  morbo  vel  causasontica), 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat,  Sal.  t.  9.  v.  36.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  laid  DESERERK  VADIMONJUM, 
and  the  pnetor  put  tbe  plaintiff  in  possession  of  hii  effects, 
Ctc. pr"  Quint.  6.  &  20- 

Ifthedefendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE  vel  obirb.  When  cited,  he  said,  Uai  tu  eS,  qui 

ME  VADATUS  ES  ?  UbI  TU  ES,  QUI  ME  CITASTl.?  EcCE  ME 
TIBI  SISTO,    TU    CONTRA    ET  TE  MIHI  SISTE.       The  plaintiff 

answ<red,  ADSVii,Plaui.Curcul.  i.  3,  .5.  Then  the  defendant    . 
said.  Quid  ais:  The  nlaintiffsaid,  AIO  fundum,  quem  fos<  ' 

SIDES,  MEUMESS£;velAIOTE  MIHI  DARE  FACERE  OPORTE* 

KR.  or  the  like,  Cc.  Mur.  ta.  This  was  called  INTENTIO 
ACTIONIS,  ai)d  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 


III.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  0/  ACTIONS, 


ACTIONS  were  either  Rea/,  Personal,  or  Mixt. 
I.  A  real  action  {ACTIO  IN  REM.)  wasforohtainlng 
a  thing 
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m  thing  to  which  one  hid  a  real  right  ^jus  in  rej,  but  which 
was  possessed  by  another,  fper  quam  rem  tioilram,  qua  ab  aha 
pojsuietur,  fitiitnus,  Uipian.) 

9.  A  personal  action,  (ACTIQ  IN  PERSONAM,),  was 
a^mt  a  person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he 
was  bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
yrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  wag  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  ccrtaiq 
pcrsoi^al  prejtatioii). 


X.  IIeal  Actions. 

AcTf  ONs  for  a  thing,  ot  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
ansini;  from  some  law,  Cic.itt  Ctxcii,  g.  de  Orqi.  i.  a.  or 
tR.^rrORIAN,    depending  on  the  edict  of  the  piztor. 

ACriQNES  PRvfiTORI^,  were  remedies  granted  by 
ihc  prztor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  pfiectuai,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  reinedy  granted  by  the  statute 
or  common  law, 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  (actio  civihs  vel  legifima  ip  rem,\ 
>vas  called  VmpiCATIO;  and  the  person  who  raised  it, 
ViNDEX.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it 
was  previously  ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  posses.wr.  If 
this  wat  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vtNSiciABun,  Gc.  Verr, 
i.  4  j.  and  the  prxtqr  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict, 
Cir.  Catin.  8.  14- 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  posses.sion  of  him,  laying  bands  on  (he  slave,  manuma 
injidens),  before  the  prxtor,  said,  HUMC  nominem  ex  jure 

QUIRITIUM  MEUMESGE  AIO,  EJUSQU^  VIN  DICIAS,  (i.  t.pOS- 

MssionemJ,  Milt  I  uari  posTtTLO.  To  which  Plautusalliides, 
Rut/,  iv.  9.  M.  If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right, 
{jure  cedebatj,  the  pr<ctor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person 
who  claimed  him,  fservum  aadtcebal  vindicaniij,  that  is,  he 
decreed  to  him  the  possession,  tilt  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  thcproprietorof  the  siivt,  fad exttum  jatiicii J,  But 
H  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession,  {si  lindicias  sibi 
censtrvari  pestu/aretj  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  inter- 
dict, finltrdicehatj.  Qui  nec  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  precahio 

fOSSIDET,   El  VINUICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  wasthe 
psual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  peison,  Iav.  iii. 

"  ■     «! 
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4«.  to  wliich  frequent  alltuion  is  made  in  the  clauici,  Oaid. 
Efiit.  Heroid.  viti.  i6.  xii.  Ij8.  Amtr.  \.  4.  40.  Ji.  j.  30. 
fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  /£n.  x.  419.  Qc.  Ros-  Com.  16.  P£n. 
Epiit.  X.  19.  /n  tvra  boaanon  est  ?>ianus  itgectit;  Aatmonen. 
feUit  injid  naniiit  i.  e>  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  diaputei  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindidaTiimJ,  the  pre- 
sumption always  was  in  favour  of  ihe  possessor,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  5i  QUI  in  jure  MANUM 
CONiEHUNT,  i.  e.  apud  judicem  discepiaat,  £Ecundi;m  EUM 

QUIPOSSIDET,   VINDICIAS  DATO,  Gell,  XX.   lO. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  iiberty,  the  prxtor  alwavs 
decreed  possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  (yindiaas  dedit  secun- 
dum libertatem],  and  Appius  the  i^cemmr  by  doing  the  con- 
trary {decerneado  vindidas  secundum  seroituttm  vel  ablibertate 
I'jt  sermtutem  contra  leges  vLndiaas  dando,  by  decreeing,  that 
Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius, 
bis  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  wa$ 
present) ;  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  bis  colleagues, 
liv.  iii.  47.  56.  48. 

Whoever  claiioed  a  slave  to  be  free,  {wiaotji.,  qui  in  tiker- 
tatem  vindicabat),  wa<  said,  EUM  I.IBEKALI  causa  Manu  AS- 
sESERs,  Terent.  AJefph.  ii.  1.  39.  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  a.  but  if 
he  claimed  a  free  person  to  he  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  SERVi-, 
TUTBM  asserere;  and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv. 
iii.  44.  Hence,  Hac  {sc.  prascutia  gaudia)  ulrdque  manu, 
compUxuque  assere  toto.  Martial,  i.  16.  9. — ASSERO,  for  d/- 
firmo  or  assevero  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

Tlie  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  tg  fight  hand 
to  band,  is  uken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.e.  (B- 
jectio  vet  correptio  maauiia  repraserUi,  was  called  wj  civiliset 
Jeslucaria,  Gell.  xx.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  .have 
CTotied  two  ToAi.ffeslucai  inter secommisisse J,  before  the prsD- 
lor  as  if  in  figliiing,  ard  the  vanquished  paiiy  to  have  given 
up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Wlience  some  conjecture,  that 
the  first  Romans  deterniined  thev:  disputes  with  the  point  of 
their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  [tnrgnla  ve\festuea), 
which  the  two  parties  [litigantes  tcI  disceplaities)  broke  in  their 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  prxtcr,  (as  a  straw  fstipuiaj  used 
antiently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations, /riVor.  v.  24.)  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  nii^ht  say, 
ih^t  he  had  bccROUited or  deprivedof  possession  [^oijefru>n«^. 

jectui) 
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jectuij  by  the  other,  mnd  therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a 
dctrcc  (iNTzHDiCTo)  of  the  prartor. 

IF  the  question  wu  ab«ut  a  farm,  a  house,  or-tlie  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  Caim  UhganHhus)  to 
the  place,  and  gave  possession  (vindidasdabat)  to  which  of 
them  he  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business 
this  soon  became  impracticable  ;  and  then  the  parties  called 

:  another  from  court  (exjure)  to  theipot.^in /ocum  vel 
■^  rm  for  ' 


rem  prirjaitamj,  to  a  farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  turf  fgUbamJ  which  was  also  called  VINDICI^, 
FtitUi  ;  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It 
'  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged 
the  possession,  Cell.  xx.  iq. 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lavr}'ers  devised 
a  new  form  of  proce«s  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Muraii.  12.  The  plainiifFf^rtilor^ 
thus  addressed  the  delendant,  feutit,  unde  petebaiur ;  tuN'DUS 

^V\  EST  IN_AGRO,  QUI  SaBIN'US  VOCATUR,  EUM  ECO  EX 
JtJRE    (JUIRITUM    MEUM    ESSE  AIO,    INDB  EGO  TE   EX    J  Ujut 

MANU  CON'SERTUM  fto  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If 
the  defendant  yielded,  the  pra;tor  adjudged  possession  to  the 
plaintiff'.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff, 
Undb  tume  ex  Jure  man umconsertum  vocasti,  ind^ 
IBI  EGO  TE  REVOLO.    Then  the  pritor  repeated  his  set  form, 

^CIimKBeoni^cniani,_^UTRISQUE,SUp'EBSTITlBUSPRAESENTI- 

aus,  i.e.  Ustibusprasentibus,  (before  witnesses,)  ISTamviam 
sico-  Initeviam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to 
the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct 
them,  (qui  ire  viam  docerH).  Then  the  praitor  said,  Redite 
VIAM  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that  one  of 
the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force, 
the  praetor  thus  decreed,   Unde  tu  illum  df.jecisti,  cum 

NEC  VI,    NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PR*CARIO  POSSIDERIT,  EG  ILttJM 

RESTiTUAS  jUBEO.     If  not,  hc  thus  decreed.     Uri  nunc 

POSSIDETIS,    &C,  |TA  POSSIDEAT15.       ViM  FIERI  VETO, 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  oi  pioyeny  fde  jure  deminii J  commtnced.  The  per- 
son ousted  or  outed  {poiscssione  exc/usus  vel  dejecluj:,  Cic.  pro  ■ 
Cxcin.  ig.jiirst  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was tlje lawful  pos- 
sessor, (QUANDOiCO  TE  IN  JURE  CONSPICIO,  POSTULO  AN 

■lES  AUCTOR  ?  \.e,  posstssor,undemeumjus  repiterepossim,  Cic. 
pro  Czcin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right, 
and  in  the  meoa  time  required  that  the  possessor  should  give 

tecutiiy 
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»«ciiriiy  (satisdaret),  not  to  tloany  damage  to  the  subject 
in  question,  (se  mkildfifTiusinposseistonffactuTuin),  by  cutting 
down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c,  iiv  which  case  the 
plaintiff  was  said,  PER  pr.%:des,  v. — nn,  ve]  pro  prade  LiTii 
V»NDiciABUM  SATIS  AcciPtRE,  Ci'c.  VtTT,  \.  45.  If  the  de- 
fendant did  nnt  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred 
to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  aho  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party 
after  the  cause-was  determined,  Ftstus;  Varro  Je  Lot.  ling, 
iv.  36.  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  cer. 
tain  sum  called  SPONSIO.     The  plaintiff  said,    Quando 

NECAS  HUNC  FUNDVM  £SSB  M£IIM,  SACRAMENTO  T£  QUIN- 
QUAGENAKIO  PROVOCO.  SpONDESNE  QUINCENTOS,  SC,  ttum- 

mcjvelfliJw.siMEOSEST?  i.e.  simeumesseprobavero.  Thede- 
fendant  said,  Spondeo  (juingentos,  si  tuus  sit  ?  Then 
the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the 
plaintiff,  ^re.(/;fu/(jia/j(r^,  thus,  Et  Ttl  spOnuesNK  ei'iNOEK* 
Toi,  Ni  TUUS  SIT?  i.  e.  si probaufro  tuum  non  esse.  Then 
(he  plaintiff  said,  Spomdeo,  ni  meus  eit.  Either  party 
lost  nil  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  lo  de- 
posit the  money  required. 

Festus  sayi  this  money  was  called  SACRAMENTUM, 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath,  [quod  insiar  sacrammti  vtijuris- 
jurandi  tssetj,  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  law-suit  was  not 
undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litin. 
tion.  Hence  it  was  called  Pign us  sponsionis,  [qmaviolan 
£uod guisque proimttil  perjidim  est),  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  2j|.  And 
hence  Pr>norf  contim^e,eisacramtnto,  is  the  same,  Cic,  Fam, 
vii.  32.  de  Oral.  i.    lo. 

SacTamaititTK  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself, 
^pro  ipja petilionej, Cic.  <pToCxcin,^%.  sacrarantumin^ierfa. 
tern,  i.  e.  causa  el  vindiciie  libertalis,  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro 
J)om.  tg.  Mil.  27.  de  Oral.  i.  lo.  So  SPONSIONEM  FA- 
CERE,  10  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.  Qmnl.  8,  26.  f^err.  HI  62. 
Cadn.  8,  16.  Rose,  Com.  4,  5.  (?/".  lii.  ig.  SpoTtsione  lacesserr, 
Ver.  iii.  .57.  certart,  Csecin.  32.  vincere.  Quint.  a7.  and 
i\iavinceTe  sponciortem,  Cxcin.  31.  (VrJadicium,to  prevail  in 
the  cause,  t^er.  i.  .53.  condemnari  spo/isionis,  to  lose  (he  cause, 
Cadn.%\,sponsiones,  i.e.  causr.prohibiltr jiiJicdri, caines not 
allowed  to  be  tried,   Cic.  Verr,  i>i.  6^. 

The 
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The  plainliff  wa«  laid  sacrajnmto  vel  sponiione  provocarg, 
rogare,  ^uartre,  et  itLpuiari,  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
provocatme  vchacramente,  etrestipulari,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com. 
13.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  a.  Festus ;  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  gfi! 
The  same  form  wa>  used  in  claiming  an  inhcriuncc,  (in 
M*RBDir*TI»  petiti'one),  in  claiming  Servitudes,  &c.' But" 
JD  the  last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affrmatively 
and  negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  essk  vel  non  bsse.  Hence 
it  wu  called  Actio  confbssobia  ci  nbgaTorla. 


2.  Personal  Actions. 


Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were 
very  numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury 
done;  andreqtiired  that  a  person  should  do  orgive  certain 
things,  or  lufler  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying 
andstU'mg,  (JeemplieneelvenditioneJ ;  ahomlciiwganilWmnE, 
{debcationteteondMClwru :  locabctur  vel  domus, vt\ fundus,  vei 
(fusfacitndum,  vel  vectigal;  ALdium  conductor  Inquilinus, 

yuWlCOLONUS,  0/^f7JRED£MPTOK,lw;?^fl/!rPOBLlCANUSVei 

MANCEPs  dicebatur),  about  a  commission,  [de  mandalo) ;  part. 
Jtciihip,  [de  societate] ;  a  deposite,(de deponloafiud seques'irem)  : 
aloan,  fdecommodato  vel niuluoj,propnico-t.mon\\i\j-ivesles, 
libroi,  vasa,  equos,  et  limilia, quic endcm  redduntur  ;  m utuo  au- 
tem  DAMOs  ea,  pro  quibus  aiia  redduntur  gusdem  generis,  ul  • 
nummos,Jmmentum,  vinum,  olei/m,  etjeri  caitra,  quapondere, 
mtmero,vet  mensura  dari  selenl);  a  pawn  or  pledge, /Vf  lij^t)' 
thecti  vel  pignorej:  a  wife's  fortune,  [de  dote  vel  re  uxon'af;  a 
stipulation,  fde  sfipulaiionej,  which  took  place  almost  in  all  - 
bargaina,  and  was  made  in  this  form  ;  An  spondes?  Spon- 
DEO:  AN  DA  BIS  ?  DASu :  An  PROMlTTIs  ?  PROMITTO,  Vcl 
refiromiilo,  &c.  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Baccliid,  iv,  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indi- 
care;  thus,  Indica,  fac  pretium,  f/aai.  Perj.iv.  4.  37, 
and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  ^ ,  rogare 
quoprelio  (iccrei  auferre,  Plaut.  Stich.i.  3.68.  Cic.  Ferr.iii.  - 
Sj.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade,  (LICIT ATORJ,' 
held  tip  bis  forefinger, /'iW«^;   Uencedrgito  liceri,  Cic.  ib. 
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%  %.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licstP  %c.  habere  vel  nu- 
J'erre.  The  seller  uHSwered,  Ikcemnummis  licet;  or  the  Itke, 
Plaut.  Epid.  iii,  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain,  DeDrusi  hoitis, 
qaanti hcuisse,  i^sc.  e<is  ancje],  tu  scribis,audiiram;  sed  quanli 
aaoHti,  bene  emilur  quod  nestfft  at,  Cic.  Att.  xii,  sg.  Bui  nn.si 
ncre  take  hcere  in  u  passive  sense,,  toht  vaiued  ot  appraised t 
guanii quanti,  sc.iicent,  at  whoievci  puce;  as  Mart.  vt.  66.  4. 
tM  Venibunt  qmqui  Ikebunt  (whoever  shall  be  appraised  or  ex- 
posed to  sale,  shall  be  Hi\A], prasenli pccumd,  lor  ready  muney^ 
Plaut.  Menxch.  v.  9.  97.  Unms  asiu  non  unquam  pretie  pluris 
licuisse,  notanle  judice  quo  nesti  fupuio,  was  never  reckoned 
worth  more  than  Lbe  value  oF  one  <u,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fi« 

fortns,    (STIPULATIONUM    FOBMUI.*,  Cli:.    dt  Ugg.    1.  4,    Vel 

itoHstotiVli,  Id.  A7JC.  Cam,  4.)  usually  observed  between  ilie 
two  parties.  The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  ot>iiga> 
tion,  [STIPULATOR, Ji'ii  quipromitti curahat,  v.  sponsionem 
£xigeeat),  asked  {ragabat  v.  inCerrogabai)  him  who  was  ti>  jrive 
the  obligation, (PRUMISSOR  vel  REPROMlSSOR.P/aa^./Mn. 
ii.  4, 48.  Pseud,  i.  i.  112.  for  both  words  are  put  for  the  same 
jbing,  Plaut. Cure.  v.  a. 68.  v.  3,  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.]  be- 
fore witnesses,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  if  he  would 
do  or  give  a  certain  thing;  and  the  other  always  answered  in 
correspondent  words:  thus,  Andabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur, 
Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1,  lij.  iv.  6-  15.  Baceh.  iv.  8.  41.  An  Spon- 
DEsPSpomdeo,  Id.  Cure.  v.  e.  74.  Any  material  change  or  ad- 
dition in  the  answer  rendered  ii.jlnoeffeci,  ^5.  Inst.de  muHl. 
Slip.  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  s.  34.  &  39.  The  person  who  required 
the  promise,  was  said  to  be  RE(JSbTiPUi.ANDi;he  who  gave  it, 
■Evs  PROMITTE-NDI,  Digest  Sometimes  an  oath  ivas  inter- 
posed Plaut.  Rud.v.  Q.  47.  and  fur  the  sake  of  greater  security, 
\ut pacta  et  conventa^rrmoraessent jftberewai  atecond  person, 
who  required  tbcpromiie  or  obi  ig  iron  to  be  repeated  to  him, 
therefore  called  Astifulatoh,  Cic.  Quint.  18.  Pis.  9.  {qui 
arrogabat),  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  a.  4^.  and  dnoilicr  who  joined  ia 
giving  it.  Adpromissor, /ej^irj/ Cic,  Alt.w.  i ,  Rose.  Amer.  g. 
Fidejussor  vel  Sponsor, a  surety,  who  said, Er  ego  spon- 
pEO  IDEM  HOC,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  ».  39.  Henca 
Astipulari  iraio  consult,  to  humour  ur  assist,  Liv.  xxx'ik.  5. 
The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  cor- 
respondent obligaiion,  which  was  called  restipulatio;  both 
^Flls,  were  called  SrON'sio. 

Nothing 
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Notnine  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romail*^ 
withom  the  rogatio,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspon. 
AtTit»TavtT,(congruaresp<mno):  Hence  Interbogatio  for 
Stipu  LATio,  5«t«r.  Benef,  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passeiJ: 
tlie  magistrate  asked,  rucabat,  and  the  people  aniwered  uti 
X0CA8,  sc.  volumtii.    See  p.  90,  03- 

The  form  of  MakcIPATio  or  Mandpium,  per  as  el  Hbram, 
wai  sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Gc./egg.  it.  so, 

&SI. 

'  A  stipulation  could  only  take  placebctween  tltnse  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  yfi'mna,(siiti  imlrunteH- 
to  scriptum  essef),  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was 
supposed,  that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been 
observed,  Init.  iii.  20,  17.  Pauil.  Rteept.  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  (tn  hc»- 
tione  vel  cenductione),  orthe  like,  the  bargain  wag  finished  by 
the  simple  consent  of  llie  parties:  Hence  these  contracts  were 
called  CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account 
of  athinjr  tobedisposedof,  was  bound  lu  make  up  the  damage, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.      An  earnest  penny  (arrha  v.  aRRHabo), 
was  sometimes  given,  not  to  cnnfirm,  but  to  prove  the  obli-. 
gation,  Inst.  iii.  13. — pr.  Varr.  L.  L.  \v.  36.     But  in  all  im. 
portant    contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPH^)    formally  writ- 
ten out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between 
tite  parties.    ,Thus  Atigustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agree- 
ment about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,   after  (he  - 
overthrow  ofBrutus3ndCassiusatPhilippi,bygivingand  taking 
.reciprocally  written  obligations,  [y^eftiMtua,  syttgrapka);  Dio, 
xlviii.    >,&]].     A    difference    having    afterwards    arisen 
between  Cicsar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and  Lucius 
his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Aniony  in  Italy,  an 
appeal  was  made  by  Cxsar  to  the  disbanded  veterans;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges' 
in  the  cause,  and  a^ipoinled  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augustus  appeared  in  his  defence;  b)jt  Fulvia  and  L.  Anto- 
nius,   having    failed  to  come,    although  they  had  promised, 
were  condemned  in  their  absence;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
the  sentence,  war  was  declared  against  them,  which  termt' 
nated  in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony, 
Dio,  jtlvii.  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Auj»ustiis,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeiits,  were  written 
out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charjje 
of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Die,  xlviii.  37.  They  weic  fanher  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  panies joining  their  right  hands  and  embracing 
one  another,  /^.  But  Augustus,  lays  Dio,  no  longer  observ- 
ed this  agreement,  than  till  be  found  a  pretext  for  violating 
it,  Dia,  xlviit.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
sAid,  agere  cun  to  ex  Synsrapha,  Ctc.  Mur.   ly. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  nam- 
ed, ACTIONES  emptit  venditi,  locati  vcl  ex  locato,  conducti 
vel  ex  conducto,  mandaii,  &c.  Thev  were  brought  {intendehan- 
tur,)  in  this  manner:  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  temihi  motui 

COMMODATI,  DEPOSiri  NOMINE,  DARE  CENTUM  OPORTERE  ; 
AIO  TE  MIHI  KX  STIPOI.ATU,  LOCATO,  DARE  FACERE  OPOR- 

TERE.  The  defcndapt  either  denied  the  charge,  or  made 
exceptions  to  it.  or  defences  {Actons  inlenlionem  aut  nega- 
idt  vci  infii:iabat»r,  aut  ex<tptione  eUdebat),  that  is,  he  ad- 
mitted part  of  the  charge,   but  not  the  whole  ;   thus  NEGO 

METIBI  EX  STIPOLATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUoD 
SIETU,    DOLO,  ERRDRE    ADDUCTUS  SPOPONDI,  vel  NUI  QUOD 

Mi>JoRxxv.  ANNis  SPOPONDI.  Then  followed  the  SPON'SIO, 
if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dark  facere  deeeat;  and  the 
RESTIPULATIO,  m  dare  facere  dkbeat  ;  but  if  he  ex. 
ceptcd,  the  s/jansio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus  spopoSDerit; 
and  the  restifulado,  si  dolo  adductus  spdponderit.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes,  delnvenl.  it.  19.  Fin.  a,  7.  Ait.  vi.  1. 
An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,   si  non,  ac 

H    NON,    AUT.    SI,    AUT  NISI,     NISI  QUOD,    EXTRA  QUAM  SI. 

If  the  plaintiff  answered  the  defendunt's  exception,  it  wjs 
called  UKPLICATIO  ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him, 
it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to 
a  TRIPLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  ex- 
ceptions and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Lh; 
xxxix.  43.  Gc.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57,  59.-  Ctecin.  16.  I'at. 
Max.  it.  8,  a. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  pariicular  name, 
the  action  was  called  actio  pr£scbiptis  verbis,  actio  in- 
certa  vel  tncerti ;  and  the  writ  [formula)  Vas  not  composed 
by  the  pnrtor,  but  the  Vords  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
rai.  Max.  viii.  2,  e- 

Actions  were  sometimes  brotight  against  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectitia 
^ualiialii. 

Aa  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  diilmnour- 

able. 
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able,  etpecially  if  not  extensive,  Ck,  Off.  t.  49,  instead  of 
keeping  shops  themselves,  they  employed  itlaves,  freedmcn,  oT 
hirelings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  [ntgotimbombus  pr^ficie- 
bani)  who  wen:  called  INSTITORES,  [quod  negotio gerendo 
instaiant) ;  and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  {in  negoti- 
atoTtm]  or  against  ihe  employer  (m  dominum],  on  account  of 
the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTI- 
TORIA. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  owrt 
risk,  [suopericulottavem  atari  immitteiat,)  and  received  all  the 
pniliis,  (di^  quimomnes obventiones at  redilus  nav7s petvcnirent), 
wlii-iher  he  was  the  proprietor  ^i^o/ninuj_^  ol  the  sinp,  or  hired 
it  (navevi  pei  aversiotum  coitduxisset),-vihetheT  he  commanded 
thti  tiny  himself,  iiveipu  NAViS  MAGISTER  etsel,]  or  em- 
ployed a  slave  or  any  other  person  Tor  that  purpose  {naviprtt- 
ficeret),  was  calle.d  naw  EXERCITOR  ;  and  an  action  lay 
against  him  [in  turn  compttebat.  rat.vcidebalur);  lor  the  con- 
tracts made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself, 
called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  Fdther  ur  masrer  of  a  family',  for  the 
conitacismadebv  his  son  or  slave,  calledar(;o,DE  PECULIO 
or  artioDE  IN  RBLM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of  iheslave  had 
turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  ot  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract 
bad  bee.n  made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  remiiution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  {non  in  solidum),  but  to 
the  extent  of  the  ^ecu/ium,  and  the  profit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

If  the  master  did  not  jusjly  distribute  the  goods  of  the 
slave  an^ong  lis  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called 
actio  TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expre!:$e<l,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  OMigatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU  ;  as 
when  one,  without  any  commission,  maTii:f;cd  the  business  of 
a  person  in  his  ibsence,  or  withimt  his  know  ledge;  heoeelie 
was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluntarius 
AMICUS,  Cic.Cacin.  5.  vel  puocuratob,  Cic.  Brut.  4. 


g:  Pinal 
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3-  PzNAL   Actions. 


Actions  for  9  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds:  EX 
FURTO,  RAPINA,  DAMNO.  INJURIA;  fonheft,  rob- 
bery, damaKc,  and  periional  injun'. 

1.  The  different  p'jniahtnenijof  ihefis  wereborrowcd  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  thcTwelve  Tables,  a  tbief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death  :  Si  nox  (noctu)  fur. 
TtiM  FAXIT,  SIM  {si  eum)  ALi^uia  uccitiT  foccideral)  }VR& 
CMsus  £STO  ;  and  also  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended  himself 
with  a  weapon :  Si  LUCi  furtum  fa^it,  sim  aliquu  endo 

(in)  IPSO     FURTo    CAPSIT    {ceperit),    VERBERATuR,    ILtlQUE, 
CUI  FURTUM    FACTUM  ESCIT  (en()    AODICITOR,    GeH.    xi.ult. 

but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  asiistance,  (sednott 
nisi  is,  qui  interemturus  erat,  quieitaeet,  i.  e.  clamant^ 

QOIRITES,     VOBTBAM  FIDEM,    GC.  implOTO,    vel  PORRO  QUIRI- 
TE». 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
icourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  crime,  that  thev  were  anciently  called  fures  ; 
hence  Virg.  Ecd.  iii.  16.  Quiddomimfaciant,  audtnt  cumtslia 
fares  I  so  Herat.  Ep.  i.  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  pbobrum, 
Ttuit.Hut.  i.48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  VRri- 
ous  laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  prstors.  One  caught  in 
manifest  theft  fin  PURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to 
restore  fourfold,  [quadrvpluni),  besides  the  thing  stolen ;  for 
the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  action  {yindicatio) 
against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  wasnotcaught  in  the  act, but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  11,  be  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANl- 
FESTUS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  Geli.  x\, 
18.  ^  " 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  iiuhe 
possession  oF  any  one,  ii  was  called  Furtum. Co nceptum, 
(See  p.  191.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  pu- 
nished as  manifest  theft,  Geii,  Ibid,  i  Inst.  iv.  1 .  4.  but  after- 
wards, a^iJuTtum  1KC  manifestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  {resfitr- 
tivas  vcl/urto  ai'{atas}lo  any  onetokeep,  and  iliey  were  found 
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in  hi«  posseislon,  he  hzA  an  action,  callci)  Actio  furti  obLati 
af^aintt  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  wheiher  it  was 
the  thief  or  another,   for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ih'd. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  thrngs,  or 
did  not  exhibit  ihero  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
przior  against  him,  ealled  Acliones  furti  pxoHiBiTitf  non 
KXHiSiTi;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plaut.  P^n.'m.  i.v.  61. 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  theft  was  punished  it  was  always  attended  with, 
infamy. 

9-  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable 
things,  [in  rebus  mobiiius).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to 
be  invaded,  and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an 
interdict  of  the  pntor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  [crimat  rapius),  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  thefts,  it  was,  however,  less  se- 
verely  punished. 

An  action  [actio  vi  bonorum  raptobum]  was  granted  by 
the  prietor  against  the  robhei-  fin  raptorem),  only  for  fourfold, 
including  whdt  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  diflercncc 
whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  only  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  (turn 
nofte  dedere),  or  Mythzdiiaage  [damnum  pr^jtare), 

3,  If  any  one  slew  (he  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  caK 
led  DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vei  cv/pi  no- 
cmtis  admisium,  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  iNjtJ- 
RIA.  sc.  dali;  Cic.  Rose.  Com,  1 1.  whereby  he  wits  obliged 
to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aifuillian  law.     Qui   s£rvum 

SERVAMVE,  ALtENUMALIENAMVE,  QUADRUPEDEMlv/  F£CU- 
DCM  I^.|URIA  OCCIDERtT.  QUANTI   ID  IN  EO  ANNO  PLUBIMI 

'UIT,  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year],  tan- 
TUM  Jf.»  DARE  DOMINO  DAMNAS  ESTO.  By  ihc  same  law, 
there  was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing 
that  belonged  10  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another 
man's  slave,  for  double  if  he  denied,  (adversus  iNf  iciantbm 
IK  duplum),  /.  i.princ.  D.  de  serv.  cerr.  There  was,  on 
account  of  thfc  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for  double 
even  a^inst  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  j.  ^.  a.  ibid. 

4.  Pcnonal  injuries  or  atfronts  (INjURI.£j  respected 
either  the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.-^— 
'i'hey  were  variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. , 

Bv  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  [injuria  feviores) 
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were  punished  with  a  fine  of  iwenty-iGve  auci  or  pounds  of 
brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious  ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
any  one  deprived  anotherof  the  use  ot  a  ]ittib,,(si  MBMRrvM 
KiJPsiT,  i.  e.  Tuperii),  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (taii- 
onc),  if  the  person  injured  would  pot  accept  of  any  other  sa- 
tisfaction. (See  p.  i86-)  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a 
bone,  QUI  os  £x  gknitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubi  gignitur,)  Fu- 
DIT,  he  paid  300  m^fj,  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and 
1  jo,  if  a  slave,  Gell,  xx.  t.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by 
defamatory  verses,  [si  quis  ab'queaipuilici  diffamass^i,  eique  aa- 
versus  ionos  mores  convidum/edsset,aStotiled  him,  vel  (armen 
famoium  in  earn  condidisset,)  he  was  beaten  with  a  club,  Hor. 
Sai.il.  i.v.  82.  Ep.  ii.  i.  v.  tg^.C^rnul.  ad  Pen.  Sat.  1.  ai 
sotncsay  to  death,  uc.a^»i^.^«^iuAn.  de  civil.  Dei,  ii.g,  £c'ib. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Geil.  xx.  i.  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  prsetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account 
of  all  personal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  whicb 
was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check 
licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new  law  concern* 
ing  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action,  butalsoacri* 
minal  prosecution  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with 
the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius 
ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses  against  him 
to  be  thrown  from  the  Tirpeian  rock,   Dio,  Ivii.  aa. 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  inja- 
Tv  done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOX  ALIS ;  as,  if  a  stave  committed  theft, or  did  any  damage 
without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  injured  person,  (si  servos,  issciehtb  comino,  fuktuu 
FAXIT,  NOXiAMVE  NOxiT,  fdocuenV,  u  c.  dammtm/ectril,) 
NOX£  nEDiTOK) :  And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the 

beast;  (siQUADRUP£SPAUPXRIBM(damRllffl]rAXIT,I>OUlNt;S 

nox£  jf£riu\KM(da)nni  aslimatioiiem)  offerto  :  SI  nollit, 

QUOD  NOXIT  DATS). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  [actio  iwgrati)  at 
among  the  Macedonian^,  or  rather  Persians ;  because,  says 
Seneca,  all  the  courts  at  Rome,  [ojnniajora,  sc.  tria,  de  Ir.  ii. 
9.}  would  scarcely  have  been  lufHcicnt  tor  trying  it,  Senec. 
£m^.  iii.  6.  He  adds  a  bettei  reason ;  fua  iec  crimen  in 
Ugem  cadere  nm  debet,  c.  7. 

"R  4.  Mixso 
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4.  MrxED  aWAKaiTKAay  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  lued  for  a  thing,  (rem  persequeba- 
tur),  yitiK  cMeA  jActienes  Ret  persecutohia;  but  aaions 
merely  far  a  penalty  or  punishment,  were  called  POENA- 
L£S  ;  for  both,  uixT£. 

Actions  in  which  ihc  judge  w»  obliged  to  determine 
•trictly,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
Actiones  STRICTI  JURIS  :  actions  which  were  determined 
by  the  rules  of  equitv,  [ex  aquo  et  hone),  were  called  ARBI- 
TRARI^,  or  BON^  FlDEI.  In  the  former  a  certain 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certainthing,  [cerla  pr^Jtatio), 
was  required;  i  stonaa  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  rc- 
ttricied  to  a  certain  form  ;  jn  the  latier,  the  contrary  of  all- 
tfais  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bonajtdd 
about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fide  ;  in 
those  trusts  called7'<^Kn>,  Ut  intc.r  bonds  BENE  aciek 
OPORTET,  ET  SINE  FRAUDATION  E ;  and  in  a  question  about 
recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  {in  arbitrio  ret 
axoria),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions.  Quantum  im/qiiid 
^UIUS,  MELIUS,  Oc.  de  Ojic.  iii.  1  j.  g.  Rose.  4.  Topic.  17. 


IV.  Different  Kinds  of  Judges  ;  JUDICES, 
ARBFTRI,  RECUPERATORES,  ct  CEN- 
TUMFIRl. 


A  FTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  [conctpta  MCtit- 
-**•  oais  inlentiene),  and  shewn  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  prxtor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to 
judge ofit,  {jutHcemveXjudictumineam  apr^ore postuLtbat). 
If  he  only  asited'one,  he  asked  ajucUx,  properly  so  called,  or 
»n  arbiter:  If  he  asked  more  than  one,  [judicium),  he  isktA 
cither  those  who  were  called  Recuperalores  or  Centumviri, 

1.     A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,   but  only 
in  such  cues  u  were  easy  and  of  smalter  importance,  ana 

which 
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wbich  he  was  obliged  to  dcttrmine  according  to  an  expresi 
law  or  a  cenain  form  prescribed  to  hitn  by  the  praetor. 

fi.  An  ARBITER  jadred  in  those  causes  which  were 
called  hffnajidei,  and  arbitrary,  >nd  wil  not  restricted  by 
any  law  or  form,  {lotius  rd  arhitrium  habuit  et  paiestalem,  he 
iletci  mil  ltd  -what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufiicieatty 
defined  by  law,  FestusJ,  Cie.pro  Roic.  Com.  4,  j.  Off.  iii.  16. 
Tcpie.  10.  Stnec.  de  Benef.  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  callffd 
HONORARIUS,  dc.  Tajcv.  41.  di  Fato,  17.  Ad  ark. 
tntm  veljudicem  in,  adire,  canfugtre.   Cic.  pro  Roirc.  Coin. 

iarbitrum  sumere,  ibid,  capere,  Tcr.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  9^. 
delph.  i.  s.  43.  Arbitrum  ADIGERE,  i.  e.  adarhitrum 
rm  vcl  cohere,  to  force  one  to  $ubn)!t  to  an  arbitraiion, 
re.  Off.  iii.  16.  Top.  10.  ^d  arbitrum  vocare  vcl  appdUre, 
Plaut.  Rud.  iv,  3.99.  104.  Adew/ apob  jUDiCBM.i^frf,  ex. 
periri,  Uttgare,  peUre.  But  arkiter  jmd  Judex,  ariitrnim  and 
JadtcixmaTe  sometimes  confounded,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  ^* 
Am.  39.  Mur.  12.  Qtdnt.  3.  Arbiter  it  also  sometimes  pot 
for  TESTIS,  F<Eiicf.  <)6.  Sallust.  Cat.  ao.  £i['.  it.  4.  or  the 
tnaner  or  director  ota  feait,  ariiter  kihetnh.  Hot.  Od.  ii.  f, 
SQ.  arbiter  Adria,  ruler,  Id.  i,  3.  raetm,  having  a  prospect  «f, 
/a.  Epist.  i.  11,  s6. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  cotnpromiie  {tx  cofk- 
fromtsio) ,  to  determint  a  difference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  pneior,  was  also  called  arbiter,  but  more  pr*petly 
GOMPROMtSSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  to  called,  because  by  thf-lo 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  TheophU,  ad  Inst.  This  name 
*t  Erst  was  given  to  those  who  juaged  between  th4  Romtn 
people  and  foreign  states  about  recovcringand  restoring  private 
things,  Feitusin  HBciPiiRATio  ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred 
to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  thepnEtor  tor  a  limi- 
hr^Hirpoie  in  private  controversies.  Plant.  Batch,  ii.  3.  v.  j^. 
Gc.  tn  Cadn.  1.  &c,  Cacil.  17.  But  afterwards  they  judged 
ako about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  ^S.Suet.  Ner.  17.  Domit. 
ft-Getl.  XX.  t.  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large, 
according  to  some,  but  mere  properly,  according  t*  others, 
from  the  judices  ielecti,  ex  albojudicum,  from  thfe  list  of 
judges),^A'n.£i».iii,  to.  and  in  some  casesonly  From  the  senate, 
liv.  xliii.  B,  Somihemovmca{exconventKRomanartiMciviti^, 
i.  c.  tx  Romams  civtbas  qvijurii  et  jii£cicTVm  cassi  in  certum 
ioemm  cohvbnirb  sokbanl.  See  p.  16a.)  dc.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v.  j. 
^.  §^.^.Cts.dtbeU,(M.'\i.v.o.  je.iii.  si.  C9.  Where it^ 
R  a  teem 
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«eem  tq  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  tlie  Centumviri  at 
Rome,  Gc.  Vtrr.  iii,  it.  13.  s8-  59.  A  trial  before  the  Re- 
tuperatorcs,  wa«  called  Judicium  »ecui>eratobium,  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  so,  Suel.  I'espas.  3.  cum  aiiquo  recuperatsrei  stimerg, 
vel  ieum  ad  recuperatorei  adducere,  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial, 
Uv.  xliii.  Q. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty, 
five  tribes,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were 
lOj.  but  they  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Cbn- 
TUMViRi,  Festui.  The  causes,  which  came  before  ihem  {cau- 
sa cmtumviraits)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  dt  Oral.  i.  38. 
They  seem  to  haveheenfirstinstiiutcd  soon  after  the  creation 
.of  the  Prartor  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning 
testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic.  ibid. — pro  Cacin,  18.  fooler. 
Max.  vii.  7.  Quinilil.  iv.  7.  Plin.  iv,  8.  ga. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of 
ihe  prstor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  cauies.  Tacit. 
deOrat.  38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA),  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private 
trials,  P/in.  Ep.  i.  18.  vi.  4.  3;).  Q^uiactil.  iv.  x.  v.  10.  but 
these  were  not  cnminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought,  Suei. 
ytip.  10.  for  in  a  certain  senseall  trials  were  public,  (JuDiciA 
Publica),  Cic.pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180, 
and  ibcy  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  18.  ' 
iv.  24.  vi.  gg.  duinctil.  xM,  5.  Hence  ^uadruplex  Judi- 
ciOM,  is  thcsame  as  uBSTUMviHAiK,  t'^i^.  sometimes  only 
into  two,  Quinclil.  V.  2.  xt.  1.  and  sometimes  in  important 
causes  they  judged  all  together,  faler.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  PUn, 
Ep.  vi.  33.  a  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  ad- 
journed, Plin.  Ef>.  1.  t8. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  148.  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equiies,  to  assemble  these  councils, 
and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  £«e/.  Aug. 

3^' 

Trials  before  ihe  atnlumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Sasi- 
bca  yulia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24-  Quintit.  xii.  j.  sometimes  in  the 
Forum.  They  had  a  «pear  set  upright  before  them,  Quintil. 
V.  a.  Hence  judici/ta  he  silt,  forcEKTOMviRAi.E,  PtiiW-.  Max. 
vii,  8.  4.  Centumviralem  kattam  cogere,  to  assemble  the  courts 
oitiic  Ctatumviri,  and  preside  in  them.  Suet.  Aug.  ^6.  So 
Ckntum  ghavib  hasta  vjroruM,  Mart.  Epig.  vii.  6b.  Cet- 
at  cenUni  moderatrixjudids  hatta,  Stat.  Svlv,  iv.  4.  49. 

^  J  '  "  The 
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The  centttTKuiri  coniinutA  to  act  as  jud^s  for  a  whole  " 
year,  but  the  o\\\cTJudices  only  till  the  panicular  cause  wa\ 
detrrmincrcl  for  which  ihcv  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  alsojuaged  in  certain  causcj.Gc.Onff. 
33.  Dom.  S9.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they 

Eteviously  took  cognisance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come 
:fore  the  cfntuiKviri,  and  iheir  decisions  were  called  Pba- 
JUDiciA,  ^gomus  de  Judic. 


V.     The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or 
JUDGES. 


i^F  the  abox-e  mentioned  judges  the  pi  aim  iff  proposed  to  the 
^  defendant  {adversaria  ferebat),  such  judge  or  jud^  as 
he  thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsto,  hi 
ITA  E5SET:  HencejuDicEM  vel  .^'tfbrue  alicui,  ni  itabs- 
SKT,  to  undcnaKe  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury  that  «  was 
•o,  Uv.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33,  Oc.  Quint.  15.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 
and  asked  thai  the  defendant  would  becontent  with  the  judge 
or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another,  (w  aUum  pro- 
CARET,  i.e.posceret,  Festus).  If  he  approved,  then  thejudge 
was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  convenibe,  CVc.  ^ro  Q.  Rose.  ig. 
Quenl.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  e.  and  the  pUint  iff  requested  of 
theprxcortoappointhlm,  inthesewords,  Pr£Tor,  judicbm 

ARBITR17MVB  POSTULO,    UT  DES  IN  DIEM  TBRTIUM  SIVK  PE- 

BENDiKUM,  Gc. pro  Mur.  It.  Pair  Prot.  in  Notis,  and  in 
the  same  manner  recuperatoTes  were  asked,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  jS. 
hence  judices  dare,  to  appoint  one  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
ordinary ji(^ff  J,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  q.  But  eentumvi'i  were  not  aik- 
ed,  unless  both  parties  :iubscribed  to  them,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  t. 

If  the  defendant  disepprnved  uf  thejudge  proposed  ^tbe 
plaintiff,  he  said,  Honc  BJBRO  vel  nOLO,  Gc.  deOrat.  ii.  70. 
PUn.  Paneg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  deFen<unt 
to  name  thejudge,  ^ur  judicbu  dicbrbt).  liv.w.  56-  _ 

Thejudge  orjudgci  agreed  on  by  the  patties,  wereappoint-  ■ 
ed  (dabaktor  vel  ADOiCEBANTtTR),  by  the  prctor  with  a  cer- 
tain form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these 
forms  the  prztnr  always  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.e. 
t^arH:  thus,  C.  AcftuiLu ;  jUDpx  esto.  Si  PARET,fUH- 
a  Duu 
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SUM  OAPSKATBM.  DE  QVO  SbRVILIUS  AWT  CUM  CaTULO, 

SssVILUESSEBXJURBftUIRITUMiNBQUBIsSEKVXLIOACA- 
TULORBSTirilATUR,TUMCATULUMCONDEHNA.  But  if  the 
defcDdant  made  an  exception,  it  wat  added  to  the  form,  thus  : 

ExTKAQlTAMfilTBSTAMENTUM  PRODATUR,  QUO  APPARBAT 

Catuli  BS8B.  If  the  prxtor  refuBcd  to  adtDiiihc  exception, 
an  appc4t  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad.  Quait.  iv. 
30.  The  pixior,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint  diifer. 
«Dt  judges  from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  althcugh  he  sel- 
dom did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as » judex,  when 
required,  without  a  just  cause,  Saet.  Claud,  ij.  Piin.  Ef.  itt. 
sow  X.  66. 

The  pnetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  ba 
called,  (quibus  demaidareiuT  tMStimomumJ ,  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PRO- 
CURATORES],  gave  security  (satissaba nt)  that  what 
was  decreed  would  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  thejudgo 
h«ld  ratified,  f  JuiKCArUM  soLvi  tt  r&m  ratam.  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
paniei,  called  COM  PRO  MIS  SUM,  Cic.  pr«  Rose.  Com.  4. 
Vtri:  ii.  t^.  adQ,.  Fratr,  ii.  15.  which  woid  is  also  used  for 
t  mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xii>  30. 

In  a  pcriooal  action  ihe  prMt^aioris  only  gave  security  ; 
thoseoi  the  plainti^  to  itaiid  to  the  sentence  of  the  Judge ; 
and  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic. 
0V>tl.  f.  Ait.  XV).  15, 

'  In  certain  actions  the  pl^intiffgave  Kcurity  to  the  defend' 
sqt,  that  np  more  demands  should  be  made  up»n  hjm  on  the 
same' account,  feonf^nvn^d  j«,inEMiNFHAMPi.ius  ^tavtsx 
rsntURUfi^,  Qc.  3rui.  a.  Rose,  Com.  m.  Fapi.  xjii,  tg. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTEST ATIO.  or  a 
•hort  narratioo  of  the  caute  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by. 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  Gc.  Alt.  xvi.  1^.  Rose  Com.  11, 
IS,  18.  Festits;  Mafru^  S^.  iu.  q. 

Th$  things  done  in  court  before  the  appoiotmeat  of  the 
JvHees,  were  properJy,saidiH^U4B.FiGBJ,  after  that,  ijt  jo- 
DUOD  t  but  Ibis  distinction  is  not  always,  observed. 

Ah&T.thejiidcx.oTJti^ef  vrore appointed,' lie  panics  warned 
eachothej  [II  attend  the  third  day. af'ter,(;n^r«i«.pfrM(^ni(B| 
Am,  ui.ad  judtaum  vfair«if,  dfn^nciakaiU),  w.hich.was  called 
OGMfERENDINATIO.orQo»»iCTjo«^JMn.i«.fic.— /«- 
iuii  Gdl.  xix.  %.  fiut.in*nmK:w^(tt^iox|ugnei.  tbe,dAy^^- 
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cdled  DIES  STATUS,  M<icr0^.&tf.i.  16.  Status  eottJuelis 
rum  taste,  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino.  Cc.  Off.  i.  3^.}  Diss.  Plaut, 
Curf.  u  1.5.  Gell.xvi.^.  ^ 


VI.  The  MANNER  of  conducting  a  TRUO^ 

'nrH'E.ii  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge 
oriome  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause, 
fex  utorto  vet  causa  sontica,  Festus},  in  which  case  the  day  wai 
put  off,  (diffksus  £ST,  i.  e.  prolatus,  Gl-11.  xiv.  b.) 

If  the  judffc  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  accordineto law  tothe  best  of  liis  judgment,  (Exani. 
MI  SiJjTBNTiAj,  Qc.  Acad.  Q.  47.  at  the  ^ittar,  [aram  taunt, 
Cic.Flacc.  36.]  called  PUT EALLIBONIS,  or Scrtitfn!«tfi», 
becauae  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder,  (yii/miite^f. 
tactus),  had  been  expiated  (procuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo, 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {suggestum  tapdtum  ca- 
vumj,  thecoverin|[ufa  well,  fputa  cferculum,  vel  puteal), 
opea  at  the  top,  fsupertu  apertum,  Festus),  in  the  Forum  ^ 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prastor  used  to  be,  Moral.  Sat, 
ii,  6.  V.  3j.  £^.  i.  19.  8.  and  where  the  usurers  met,Cic.&x'. 
8.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  different 
from  the  Puteal,  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of 
Auiui  Naviut  were  deposited,  Ciir.  de  Divin.  i.  ij.  in  the 
CMs^tun  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate- house,  Liv.  i.  36. 

The  Roman*  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  m 
theirrighthand,sayiDg,SiECiBNSFALko,TUM  meDisspitbr, 
■AJ,VA  URSB  ARPBQUE,  BONIS  BJICIAT.  UT  BGO  BUNCLAPl- 
VKii.  Festus  in  lapis.  Henct  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for 
per  Jovem  et  lapidem,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1,  la.  Liv.  xxi.  ^g,  xxii. 
Ao.  Cell.  i.  iti.  The  formula  of  uking  an  oath  we  have  in 
Plaut.  Rod.  V,  s.  AS.  &c.  and  an  account  of  different  fom*. 
Oc.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  wa» 
by  their  faith  or  honour,  Dtonyt.  ix.  10,  &  48.  xi.  ^4. 

The  iWur  or  jadices  after  having  sworn,  topic  their  seats  Jn 
the  stifsellia^  (quasi  adiedes  prtitorisj  ;whenc^iiiey  were  cillecl 
JUDICES  PEO  ANEI ;  and  sedbbb  >s  often  put  for  cocnos- 
CSBB,  to  judge,  Plin.  £p.  v.  i.  vi,  33.  sedeR£  audit vsus. 
Id,  vi.  31.  Sbdbsb  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not 
pleading,  P&a.  Ep,  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  wu  but  one,  auumed  tome 
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lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  coundl,  fsibi  advocavit,  ui  is  ■ 
cimsiho  adessait.  Cic.  Quint,  i .  in  consilium  rogavit,  GeU.  xiv. 
B.)  whence  ihey  were  called  CONSIUARII,  Sucf.  Tib  aq 
Oaud.  13.  ^'' 

If  any  one  of  the  panics  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (seep.  123.)  or  lost  his  caut^, 
C.>,  Qiiint.  6.  If  the  praetor  proBounced  an  unjust  decree 
in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunei  migh^ 
be  implored,  ibid.  to. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear, 
that  thev  did  not  carry  on  the  iaw-siiii  from  a  desire  of  jitiga* 
tion,{CALUMNlA^f  jURARE,veld><:a/«mata),Liv.  xxxiii.4g. 
Cic.  i'am.  viii.  8. — I.  16.  D.  jurej.  Quod  injuratus  in  co£. 
eemreferre  noluil.  «c.  quia/alsum  erat,  idpivurs  in  litem  nan 
dubiiel,  i.  e.  id  sibi  debiri,  juTejarande  confirmare,  litis  oM. 
nenda  causA,  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methodsj 
Appan.  de  Bell.  Crv.  i.  p.  663.  first  briefly,  which  was  called 
Ck\JSJ£.GOii^ECTlO,^uasicausainbrevecoACrio,j1scon. 
in  Cic.  and  then  in  a  formal  oration,  ^usla  oratitne  fcrorabant. ' 
Geli,  xvii.  B.)  they  eitplained  the  stale  of  the  cause,  and  proved 
their  own  charge  [actionem)  or  defeiice  {inSciaiionem  vel  ex- 
eeptionem),  by  wiiiiesses  and  writings,  {ttstibus  et  taiutis),  and 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself,  j^c*  ipsa  re  deductisj 
Cic.  pro  P.  Quincl.  et.  Rose.  Com. — Cell,  xiv,  «.  and  here 
the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Oc.  de  Qral.  H.  as,  a9, 
44,  79,  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  fro,m  being  too 
tedious,  ^ne  in  immmsam  eoagarenturj,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greets,  that  they  should' 
■peak  by  an  hour-glass,  I'uladCLEPSYDRhMdicerent,  i.t. 
vas  vitreum,  graciliter fislulatem,  in  fundo  cujus  eraiforamm, 
unde  aquaguttalim  efflueret,  aique  ita  tempvs  meiiretur;  a  water- 
glass,  somewhat  lilTe  our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34).' 
How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate,  was 
left  to  the Jadices  to  determine,  Gc.  Quint.  9.  PUn.  Ep,  t. 
20,  iv.  9.  if.  I  i.  14.  i.  E3.  vi.  2. 5.  Dtal.  de  Cans.  Corr.  tioq. 
38.  These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Vtget.  iii.  8^ 
Cas.  de  Bell.  G.  V.  13,  Hence  dare  vel  peiereplures  clepsydras, 
to  asfc  more  i\meto  speak  iQuotiesjudica,  quantum  ^uispluri-- 
fflvnt^0i/u/a'afu<f  i/n,  I  g!ve  the  advocates  as  much  time  as  they 
[cguire,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  a.     The  clepsydra  were  of  a  different 
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length ;  Wnuiimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Piin.  Ep.  ii. 

The  advocate  sometimei  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest 
^0111  suhiiceretj  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINI- 
STRATOR.  Cic.  dt  OraU  ii.  75.  Flacc.  22.  A  forward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula>  (^  rahe, quasi  lathatob), 
vtlprociamaior,  a  brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  ^6. 

Underthc  emperors  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  inpajr, 
\conducH  et  redempti  MANCIPES),  to  procure  for  (hem  an 
audience,  or  to  collect  hearers,  fcoronant  coUigere,tuiditores  v . 
audiluros  corrogarej ,  who  attended  them  from  couit  to  court, ' 
fexjudtcit  injudidamj,  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were 
pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word,  (quumiuffoxp^tudedit  signum).  Each  of  them  for  thia 
service  received  his  dole,  (sp^>Ttula)  or  a  certain  hire,  {par 
mercti,  usually  three  denarii,  near  as.  of  our  money) ;  hence 
they  were  called  i,A.trDlC£Nl,  i.  e.  qid  ah  ctmam  taudahant. 
This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who 
floorislicd  under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly  ridi. 
culed  by  Pliny,  Ef-  li.  14-  See  also,  vi.  a.  When  a  client 
gained  nis  cause,  he  used  to  fixa  sarland  of  green  palm/'«'r7* 
des  palmaj  it'iiii  lawyer's  door,  Jnivfltd/.  vii.  118. 

When  the -judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  taid  its 
opERAM  DARK,  7.  i8.  pT.  D.  at  judtc.  How  inattentive 
they  sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrotius,    Saiumal. 

V.  It. 


VII.     The  MANNER   of  giving  JUDGE- 
MENT. 


'T^HEpIeadings  being  ended,((ratifa  utrtHque  peroralS.Yiudg/s- 
^  mem  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  PJi.M.svnTi,feliamsi  unut 
tant&mprasens  W/,)liteh  addicito,  i.  e.  decidiio.  Cell.  17.  e. 
If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi,  ii  e.  differijusstl,  UT 
AUPLIOS  DKLIBBRARET  ijer  PXorm.  u.  4.  ij.)  if,  after  all, 
he  remained  uncertain,  he  said,  (dixit  vel  luraui/},  MIHI 
^ON  UQU£T,  I  am  not  clear,  GtU.  xiv.  2.    And  thus  the 
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affair  was  either  left  undetcriiiine<1  {injudicata}.  Gel).  ▼.  i*. 
«r  the  cause  was  again  resumed,  {stcwida  actio  instiiula  est), 
Cic.  Czcin.  i. 

If  [here  were  several  jud^,  judgement  was  j^ivcn  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  {sentenda  lata  est  de  pltirium 
tententia) :  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present. 
If  their  opiaions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  pranor  to  deter' 
nine,  I.  38,  36,  fJ  38.  D.  Je  rejud.  The  judge  commonly 
retired,  (^secessil),  with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on  tbc cue, 
sod  pronounced  judgement  according  to  their  opinion,  {ex~ 
cmsiitt  ientenhi),  Plin.  £p.  v.  t.  vi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  vanously  expressed ;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  siBt  humc  hominfm  LIBERUM ; 
in -an  action  of  injuries,  VIBERI  jore  F£ciss£i«/  noh  fe- 
CUBE ;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio  centum  cokdemho  ;  if 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Secundum  illum  litem  DO, 
fW.  Afox.  ii.  8.  t. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgement,  (arbUrium  pronundavit);  thiu, 
ARBITROR  TE  HOC  modo  eatisfacere  actori  dsberz: 
If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  bis  decisioa,  then  the^r^> 
fer  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much 
be  estimated  his  damages,  (^qvanli  litem  astimaitl) ,  and  then 
he  passed  sentence,  [iententiawi  tulit),  and  condemned  thede* 
fendant  to  pay  him  that  sum ;  thus.  Centum  de  quibus  ac^ 
TOR  IN  LITEM  JURAVIT,   REDDE,   /.  18.  D-  dt  dolo  tKolOt 


VIU.     muttjollmed  after  JUDGEMENT  waa 
given. 


A' 


PTER  judgement  was  given,  and  the  law-tuit  was  deter- 
'  mined,  [Hit  dijudicata),  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed,  (judicatum  faceRE  veltot.- 
VERf) ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  &nd  securities,  [sponsotet 
vel  xn^dices),  within  thirty,  days,  he  was  given  up,  (jvDtCA- 
Tus,  i.  e.  damnatuj  et  ADDiCTVB  est],  by  the  prantor  to  hii 
adversary,  (to  whiqh  custom  Horace  alludes.  Od,  iii.  8-130 
and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flacc, 
19.  Jjv.  vi.  14,  34.  &c.  Plant.  Pan.  iii.  g,  ^4.  Asin,  v.  s, 
fo.  GeU  XX.  I.    Thesethirty  days  are  called  io  the  Twelve 

Tables, 
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Tabl««,  DIES  JUSTI ;  rebus  jure  jUDtc«Tis,  xzx.  ouw 

JU$Tl  SUMTQ,  POST  DEINDX  MANt|S  INJSCTIO  EsTO,    IN  JUS 

DuciTo.   See  p.  45. 

After  tencence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered  j 
hence  agere  actum  to  labour  in  vain,  Gc.  Antic,  aa.  jluic 
i*.  18.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  8,  711.  Adam  est ;  acta  est  rei  ;  perii, 
all  it  over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  i».  \.  j.  Addph.  tii.  s. 
7.  Gc.  Fam.  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  de-me,  I  am  ruined,  Plmit 
-  Pseud,  i.  I,  83.  De  Servio  actum  rati,  that  ail  was  over  with 
Serviui,  that  he  was  slain,  Ziv,  i.47.  So  Suet.  Ner.  4s* 
A^rnn  (i.e.  raium)  kabebo  quodegerii,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  ci. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  misuke  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  prastor  reverted  the  sentence  of  the  jud* 
gea,  CremJHJicatdm  resddilJi  ia  which  case  he  was  aaid  dau' 
nOter  IN  INTECaUM  RESTITUERE,  Oc.  VeTT,  V.  6.  CIuctU.  gS. 
Ter.  Pkorm.  u.  4.  11.  or  juoiciA  restituerb,  Cic.  yen; 
ii.  s6. 

After  the  cauw  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquit* 
ted,  might  bring  an  action  ^inst  the  plaintiff  for  false  accu- 
laiion,  fACTQKEM  CALUNU^IvE  posTULABE),Cie.  pro  Cttuat, 
31.  HenceC,ALUMNiAA/it(fli,  i.e.  Hies  per  cmummaminttntte, 
unjust  law-suits,  Cic.  Mt/.  c?.  Caiumntarum  nutum  injicere, 
of  false  accusations,  Suet,  tas.  so,  ViUl.  7.  Domt,  9.  Ferre 
calumiiiam,i.o.caiumni4econmclumejje,ve\.£aiu>?mtedaiman 
tut  de  caittmtia,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Cell.  x)v.  s.  Calamniam 
non  effumet,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  accn- 
satisn,  Cic,  Quenl.  ^^.—^ImjuTia  existtnt  caluunia,  i.  e. 
calUdaetmakbosijunsinterfretatione,  Cic. Off.  i.  lo.  Caluu- 
nia timorit,  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  ima« 
gines  things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7,  Calumma  reti- 
noids, a  false  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumma  dicen£,speakimg 
to  waste  the  timo,  Alt.  iv.  3.  C alvmhi a  paucorum,  detrac. 
tion,  Saiiust  Cat.  30.  C'c.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  CALUMNIARI, 
ftdsatn  litem  intenOertt  et  caiummator,  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  agdintt  ajudge,  if  he,  was  wt- 
pected  of  having  takco  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilful  !y  given  wrong  judgement  fdalo  maio  vel  inpe- 
ntia).  Corruption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  liw  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  afierwardi  as  a  crimcol 
Ciuonion,  (repttundarum).  

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  (ffrt^A  vel  tmmcttiij, 
nidently  hyouiod  either,  ni  the  piiie*.  hr  wai  wid  Litem 
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SUAM  rACERE,  Ulpion.  Gett.  x.  t.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase 
to  >n  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Oral. 
ii.  25- 

In  certain  causes  (he  assistance  oF  the  tribunes  was  asked, 

(TRIBUNf  AFPILLABANTUBJ,  Gf.  Quint.  7,     20. 

■  As  there  was  an  appeal  ( APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior 
lo  a  superior  magistrate,  fj'v.m.^^.  so  also  from  one  court 
or  judge  to  another,  fnh  inferiors  adsufierius  tTtiiinal,  ve\ex 
minore  ad  majorem  judicem,  prxUxtu  miqui  gravamiiiis,  of  a 
grievance,  vcl  injaita  srntentiaj ,  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
s^id  ADMITTI,  hecipi,  non  becipi,  prudiari;  He  to 
wfhom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De  Xid  m   appella- 

TIOCJE  tVJGN'OSCERE,  JUDICAHE,  SENTENTIAM  DICERE,  PRO- 
yUNCIARE  ArP£LLATIONEM  JU8TAM  Vtl  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  siibveision  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  a^irs,  Suet, 
Aug.  33.  Dio.  lii.  33.  Art.  Apoit,  xxv.  ii.  as  formerly (pro- 
yocATio)to  the  people  in  criminal  trials,  Suet.Cxs.  12. 

At  (list  this  miglrt  be  done  Freely,  {anUa  vacuum  id  joluhim- 
^i  panAfuerql) ,  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty.  Tacit, 
Annal.  xvi.  a8.  Caligula  prohibitedany  appeal  to  him,  (ma— 
liilralibus  liberam  juriidiclionem,  el  sine  iui  provocaltone  con- 
cesiit)t  Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  10  the  senate.  Suet,  Ner.  17.  and  under 
the  aaTTie  penally  as  to  the  emperor,  (ut  ejusdrm  pecuniaperi- 
caUirtfacerenl,  cujus  ii,  qui  imperatorem  appdiavere) ,  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  s,  a.  '  Wes  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libello),  to  review  bis 
cwn  decree,  (sen  tentiam  suam  betractare). 


II.    CHIMW-AL    TRIALS,  (PUBLICA 
JUDICIA.) 


r^KiuiUKl.  trials  were  at  first  held  fexercebantUT)  by  the 
^kingis,  Dionys.W,  i4.wi[htheassisianccof acouncjl,(ctim 
tensilioj,  Liv.  i.  49,  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself, 
and  Ictt  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 
Tullus  Hbsiilius  appointed  two  pcrions  (DUUMVIRI)  to 

try 
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try  Horattus  for  kilHng  his  sister,  {<jm  Horolio  perduelliantm 
juScarenl),  and  allowed  an  appeal  irom  their  senience  lothc 
people,  Liv.i.  s6.  T ^rt^uimui  Superins,  judged  of  capital 
crlmei  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counselluts,  Liv.  i  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  fiist  judged 
and  punished  capitalcrinieB,Lz['.ii,  5.  Dionys.y..  1.  But  after 
the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  uf  appeul.  (seep. 
109.)  the  peopleeilherjudgedtheniielvesin  capital  affairs,  or 
appointed  certain  persons  lor  that  purpo.'ie,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  .the  senate,  who  were  called  QUvESITORElS,  or 
QueutoTei  paricidii,  [Seep,  i&j.)  Sometimes  the  consuls 
were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  51,  Sometimes  a  dictator  and  mas. 
(er  of  tione,  iiv.  ix.  86.  wHo  were  thca  called  Qtj£siTo- 
RES. 

'.    The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affdirs,  Sallusl. 
Col.  31,  52-  or  appointed  persons  to  du  sb,  L'v.  ix.  26. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quxstiones  perpelJia,  (See  p. 
125.)  certain  prxtorsalways  took  cognisance  of  certain  crimes, 
and  the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter, 
unless  Vy  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


/.  .CRIMINAL    TRIALS  before  the 
PEOPLE. 


'pRIALS  before  the  people  {JUDICIA  ad poptJum),  were 

at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Curiaia,  Cic.  pro.  Mil.  3.    Of 

this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horaiius.i'^'t/. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Cenluriata  md  Tri^ttta, 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials, 
intheComiA^  Centuriata,  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  Tri- 
buta. 

Those  trials  were  calledtCAPlTAL,  which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  oC 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus, 
Zt'f;  it.  gA.  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  vio* 
Icnce,  Dionys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial. 
fericulum  capitis  adire.  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capile  aicere,  in  a 
civil  action,  wlieo,  besides  the  loss  of  fwrtune,  his  characti^ 
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w»  at  sU,Yt,{citmju£aumtss^defamafoTtumsqiu),  Cic.pro 
Quint.  9. 13,  ij.  Off.  i.  le. 

The  method  ot  prorecdtng  in  both  Comitia  was  (he  same; 
and  it  wai  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  Jk  the  «c> 
CQser. 

In  the  Gbmitia  TVi'JsfA  the  inferior  magrstntet  were  usually 
the  acGUsers,  as,  the  tribunes  or  zdiles,  Liv.  ili.  55.  iv.  21. 
fat.  Max.  vi.  1,  7.  GtU.  x.  6.  In  the  Condlia  Cenluriata, 
the  superior  naristrates,  as  the  consuls  or  pnetors,  some* 
times,  also  the  inierior,  as,  the  quxstors  or  tribunes,  Uv.  ii. 
41.  tii.  24,  3^.  vi.  20.  But  they  aie  supposed  to  have  acted 
by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  privatfe 
MattoQ.  But  sometimesthis  rule  was  violated,  Cic.pro  Ftacc. 
3.  Tmi.  xliti.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  catted 
am  assembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  Would^ 
^pinsta  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  partica. 
lar  crime,  and  ordered  that  the  penon  accused  (reuj)  should 
then  be  present.  This  was  cftlled  DICERE  DI£M>,  sc.  arnt. 
saiioms,  vel  Jiti  dicHe.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for 
bis  appearance,  (SPONSORES  turn  injudiao  stUient  dictam 
sisteaai,  aut  muictam,  qvtt  damvatus  atet,  soivatdi),  who,  in  * 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Lib.  iii,  la.  jtxv.  4.  and 
for  a  fine,  PRIDES,  Geil.  vii.  19.  Ausm.  EidyU.  347.  (4 
prastaado,  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus,  Prxstare  aHquem,  to  t>e  re- 
sponsible for  one,  Oc.adQ.Fr.i.  i,^.Ego MesiolamCasari 
frastabo,  ib.  iii.  8.     So,  Au.  vi.  3.     Pim.  Pan.  8|. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Aojfro  by  a  herald,  £10.  xxxviii.  f  1,  Sua. 
Tij.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  Hbsrnt  without  a  valid  reason, 
(svu  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  wis 
detained  byindisposition  nrany  other  necessary  cause,  he  was 
aaid  to  be  excused,  [EXCUSARI), /.tu.  iiU.  5a.  and  the 
day  of  trial  was  put  off,  {di's  PRODICTUS  ve\pr/>dita»iat.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  DCgatiW, 
binder  the  trial  from  proreedmg,  Hid. 

If  (he  criminal  appeared,  (si  reui  se  stiiiiset,  vel,  sisiitefe- 
fur),  and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon 
his  charge,  (accasationem  instittiebat)  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each. 
and  supported  by  wtcnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofii.    lit 
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eacli  chai^  the  punnhtnent  or  6nc  w»  annexed,  which  wu 
called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  ihe  punishment  at  fint 
propoMcl,  was  alterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mtdctm 
temperaruiU  triium;  quum  capitis  anqidsissmt,  Liv.  ii.  jft. 
Quum  tribunis  bis  picimia  anquisissmt ;  Urtii  se  capitis  mu 
fuirere  dtceret,  &c.  Turn  perdueUionis  stjudicareCn.Fvln* 
aixil,  that  he  proaecuted  Fulvius  for  treaion,  Liv,  xxVi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  ttood  under  the /Joj/ra  in  amean  garb* 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoHs  and.  railleries  i^pToms  it 
cotwiciis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  af  the  third  day  was  finished,  *  bill 
(ROGATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  ai  con- 
cerning a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish, 
ment  or  fine  was  expressed.  Thii  was  called  MULCTS 
PtENiEVE  IRROGATIO  ;  and  the  judgement  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it.  MULCTjE  PGEn£VE  CERTATIO, 
(ac.  de  Ug£.  \\\.  3.  For  it  was  ordained,  that  a  capital  punish- 
)nent  ana  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together,  [nepanata- 
pUis  cum  pecuma conjungereturj,  CicproDotn.  ij.  (Tribuni 
pleHs,omitsdmulcta  certaiioiu,  ra  capitaksPosthumie  dixenait), 
Liv.  XXV.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  bis 
charge ;  and  the  criminal,  «r  u  advocate  Uiairmus  ]  for  bim^ 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  whtch  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  f^in  the  favour  of  the  peo. 
pie,  or  move  their  compassion,  Ctc.pro  Sabir.  Liv.  iii.  11. 

Then  the  Co/ratia  vrere  lumnwned  against  a  certain  day,  ia 
which  the  ]>eople  by  their  suffrages  should  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  Ifthe  punishment  proposed  was  onlyafinCi, 
•nd  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comitia  7W- 
iutii  himself  J  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  be  asked  a  day  for 
the  ComVtaCfltfiinistofromthecoRiul,  or  in  his  absence,  from 
the  prfttor,  Liv,  xxvi.  3.  xliit.  16.  In  a  capital  trial  thepeo< 
pte  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet,  {claisico},  SencM 
de  Ira,  1.  16. 

Tha  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  tine  used 
every  method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusattoot 
laccusahtme  desistere).  If  he  did  10,  be  appeared  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  said.  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL 
MOROR.  Uv.  IV.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected, 
the  usual  aru  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting. 
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(see  p.  89.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Liv.vi.  so.  xliij. 
16.  Geli.  ill.  ^. 

■  The  crimioftllayitiffaside  his  usual  robe,  [togaalba)  put  on 
a  sordid,  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  {sordtdam  ftoisolfiam) 
Liv.ii,  61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  fS.'not  a  mourning  one  {pullam  vel 
Mram),  as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  supplicated  the  citizens  ;  whence  sordes  or  jyun/ur  is  put 
/or  guih,  and  sordidali  or sjualidi,  for  criminals.  His  friends 
and  relations,  and  Others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv.ui.  5&. 
Cic.  pro  Sexl.  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius, 
not  only  theequites,  and  many  young  noblemen  oi  their  own 
accord,  (priuato  consensu),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  publie 
.consent,  (^u^/tC0cirnjt/u)),chaiigedtheir  habit,  (vesiemmuta- 
ianl)  on  his  account,  ibid.  11,  12.  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prc^ibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pist 
.8,  &  li.  poslredii.  in  Sat.  7.  Dio,  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial, 
as  in  passings  law.     (See  p.  93.]     Liv.  xxv.  ^. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comilia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed,  {si  qua  res  UlumdiematUauspicHs 
aut  excusatione  sushiiil,  'tola  causa  judiciutnque  sublatum  est), 
Cic.  proDom.  ly.  Thus MetullusCeler  saved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  rnurderof  Satumi- 
nus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic, pro  Rabtr.  by  pulling 
.dow.n  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Janiculum, 
(>ec  p.  84.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dw,  xxxvii. 
27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel, 
and  rbund  the  wallsof  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lai.  Ling.  v.  9.  If 
ttitlhedid  notappear,  heviuhstmihed.fexiiiumeijcisctiafurj ; 
.or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment  was 
.confirmed  by  the  Cemuia  Triiuta.     Sec  p.  98. 
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n.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  befort  INQUISITORS. 


TNquisilors  (QU^SITORES)  were  penions  invMieJ  with 
-^  a  teiitporary  authohiy  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were 
created  first  by  the  kings,  £jv.  i.  a6.  then  by  the  people, 
usually  in  t\3pQ)mUia  Tnouta,  iv.  31.  xxxvtii.  54.  and  some- 
times by  the  senate,  ix.  36.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius, 
they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  prxtor, 
Dip,  37,  ay.     Suet.  Cte;.  la. 

Thcirnutnber  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUM- 
VIRI, Ltv.  vi.  ao.  sometimes  three,  j'nt^ui/.  Jitg.  ^a.  and 
■oroetimcionlv  one,  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Mil.  Their  authority 
ceased  when  tne  trial  was  over,  (see  p,  12^}.  The  ordinary 
magistrates  were  moat  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors  ; 
but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  Liv.  passim.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  irpmthr  sentence  of  the  inquisitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Snet.Cas.  11.  Dio, 
xxxvii.  a/.  Htncc  Deferrt judicium  a  subsellHs  in  rosira,i.t. 
mjjtdiciius  ad  tofalum.  Cic.  Clucnt.  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  ha^e  con- 
duaed  trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
rztors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Questiorus  perpetua. 
Ja  itie  office  of  Quasi/ores  Virgil  alludes,  j£n.  \i.  43a, 
Jtcm.  in  action,  tn  rerr. 


^: 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PRjETORS. 

'T'HE  pmon  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes ;  and  only 
-^  two  of  them  in  ih«e,  the  prxtgr  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus- 
The  other  prctors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  cri- 
minal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created 
on  purpow. 

But  after  the  inititiuton  of  the  (hurstienes  perpetua,  A.  U. 

6«1,  all  the  pteetors  remained  in  ihe  city  during  the  time  of 
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their  office.  After  their  eleciioh,  they  determined  hy  tot 
their  different  juristfict  ions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognisance  of  private  cautei,  as  formerly, 
and  the  rest  presided  stt  criminal  truls;  one  at  trials  concern^ 
ing  extottioi),  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Some- 
times [here  were  two  prztors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one 
crime ;  ai,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals  concern- 
ing violence,  Cic.prg  Cluenl.  53.  Sometimes  one  prxtor 
presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes,  Cic.  ^o 
Ctel.  13.  And  iomclmti  ik^  Pr^tor  Peregrinus  held  criminal 
trial,  as,  concerning  extortion,  Ascon.  in  Ctc.  in  tog.  cand,  s  ; 
■O  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus, 

The  prxtor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  couiucl 
of  select  jKii^M  or  jurymen  ;  the  chiel  of  vfhom  was  called 
IUDEXQU.<EST10NIS,ori'nn«^j>()icKm,Cic.et  Ascon. 
Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same  wiih  iheJiT^lor  or 
^tuesilar ;  but  they  were  ^uite  different,  Cic.  fro  Clutnl.  a;r. 
33>  j8- '1  ^<rr.  i.  61.  Qutncli/.  viii.  3.  Thejudex  ^uxitiomi 
supplied  the  place  of  the  pnetor  when  absent,  or  100  much 
engaged. 


1.   TluChoicetf the  JVQICESw  Jury. 


The  JUDICES  were  at  tint  cbotea  enly  from  amoi>g  the 
•enators  ;  then,  by  the  Semfronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only 
from  among  the  tquiles ;  afterwards,  by  the  ServiHan  lavr  of  . 
Cxpio,  from  both  orders ;  then,  by  the  Gtaodan  law,  only 
from  the  equiies  ,■  by  the  Liinan  law  of  Drusui,  from  tlie  sena- 
tors and  eqmtes;  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  being  soon  after  set 
aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  juc^ting  was  again 
restored  to  the  equiies  alone  :  Then,  by  the  Plavtian  law  of 
Stlvanus,  \\\tjudices  were  chosen  frurn  the  senators  and  tqid- 
tes,  and  some  of  ihem  also  from  the  plebeians  ;  then  by  the  ' 
CviWiai  lawof  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators  ;  by  tlie  ^«r«- 
Han  law  of  Cotta,  from  tlie  senators,  the  equitti,  and  tt^uni 
mrarii  \  by  the  Jidian  law  of  Cxsar,  only,  from  the  senators 
and  eqaiUs;  and  by  the  law  uf  Antony,  also  from  thcofBcert 
of  the  Army.  See  Maautius  de  l^gg-  for  SgotuKi,  and  Ha- 
nercius  wlio  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of  tliis  matte-. 

The  numtfcr  of  the  judicu  was  di&rent  at  different  times  : 

B, 
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By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drums, 
600;  of  Plauiiiis.  58^;  of  Sylla"  and  Colta,  300,  as  it  it 
thought  from  Cii.  Fam.  viii.  8.  of  Poropey,  360,  Padre,  ii. 
76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  ai  judices  was  greatly 
increa^ied.  Flin.  xxiiii.  1. 

ByiheSf/T'(/jJfflaw,  itbchoveih  ijic^'ui/jfrjtobeabovethir- 
ty,  and  below  si  xiy  years  of  age.  By  oilier  laws  it  was  requir*  ' 
ed,  that  thry  shoiiJil  be  at  lea&t  twenty-live,  D.  4.  8.  but  Au- 
gustus ordtreci  i}\a.i  jiidiccs  might  be  cl^oscn  from  the  age  of 
twenty,  (a  vicesimo  allegit).  Suet.  Aug.  ga,  as  the  best  conj- 
Dieniatots  read  the  passace. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  c\iOitn  jadices  either  from 
loine  natural  defect,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb.  Sec.  rr  by  custom, 
as,  womnt  and  slaves  ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon 
trial  of  some  infamoUK  crime,  ^/ur^i  eljamosojiidicio,e,g.ca- 
iuinniie,  firmarieationis,  fuTii,  viionorum  raptorum,  injuria' 
rum,  de  doto  male,  pro  sotio,mandati,tttlelte,  depojih,  &c.) 
and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  senators ; 
which  was   not   the  case   formerly,  Ct'c,  Cluent.  43.     Sec 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  ihcjudices  were  chosen  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  Jadices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  pnetor  Urbanui  or 
Ar^p^ou,  according  to  Dion  Casiius.bv  the  qiiBEtors,xxxiit. 
7.  and  their  naibes  written  down  in  a  list,  (in  album  rela- 
TA  vcl  albo  dticripta,]  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8. 
Setiec.  He  benef.  iii.  7.  Cell.  xiv.  8.  They  swore  to  the  law*, 
and  ihatthcy  wautr1jud{^upri;;htly  tothe  best  of  their  know. 
ledge,  (de  anina  sententia.J  ThejWicirj  were  prohibited  by 
Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any  one,  i)i«,  Ii*.  18. 

They  sat  bv  the  prxtoron  benches,  whence  thry  were  cat- 
ted hU  ASSESSORS  ;  or  Consilium.  Oc.  Act.  Verr.  10. 
and  CuNSSSsoRES  to  one  another,  Cic.  Jin.  ii.  ig.  Sen.  dt 
itiuf.  iii.  7.  Getl.xW.  2. 

Thcjudices  were  divided  into  DECTJRI>E,  according  to 
their  different  ordeis  j  thus,  Dbcuria  senatobia  judicum 
Cic.  pre  Cluent.  ^j.  tenia,  Phil.  1.  8.  Verr.  ii.  3a.  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  decuria,  Suet.  aa.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because 
there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  U\\  of  Antony,  or  of 
.CottaJ,  consisting  of  persons  of  an  infetitirlurtun):,  who  were 
called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had  only  aeo.ooo  sester- 
ces, the  half  of  (he  esiaceof  ane^ufx,  and  judu^dtn  lesser  causc-s. 
Calipila  added  a  fifth  decuria,  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii.  i.  s.  8. 
* «  0<i\b^ 
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Galbd  Tcriisel  Eo  add  a  lixth  Jecuria,  although  strongly  urged 
by  many  to  doit,  5«i^  14. 

TheofSceafa/Wfx  was  attended  with  trouble,  CiV.  iff  VerT. 
i.  8.  aiiii  therefore,  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  people  dedi  11  ed 
it ;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  Dumber  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Suet,  et  Plin.  ibid. 


the  Accuser  in  a  Criminal  Trial. 


Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prar- 
tor.-  But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accu* 
ser,  unless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or 
to  revenge  a  father's  quarrel,  Gc.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Dioinat.  «o. 
l^err.  ii.  47.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
secution of  an  obnoxiou.i  magistrate,  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  iheir  fellow-citizens,  Cic.  fro  Col.  vii.  30.  i'e 
Vcrr.  i.  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Piutank.  in  LucuUo,  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons, 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  oHc,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Cicciliusjudacus,  which ofthemshvuld prosecute  Verres.whu 
had  beenproprxtor  of  Sicily,  For  cMortion,  it  was  detenninrd 
^vho  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVI- 
NATIO  ;  because  there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the 
judtces,  without  the  help -of  witnesses,  i/ioiiiri^aa  it  were,  what 
was  fit  to  be  done,  Ck.  dimn.  20.  Ascon.  in  Ck.  Gell.  ii.  4. 
He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the^principal  accuser,  (ACCUSA- 
TOR)  ;those  who  joined  in  the  accus4tion,('i:aaj«velafCBja. 
/inni  iuijCT^ if i;iafl/_J,andassisted  him, were  called SUBSCRIP- 
'J'ORES,  Ck.diuin.  is-proMur.  24.  Fam.  viii.  S.  ad  Q. 
h'ratr.  iii. /^.  hence  subicriiere  judidunfcuot  aiiguo,  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  one,  P!in.  Ep,  v.  i. 

It  appears,  however,  there  wcrcpublicproseciitors  of  public 
crimcf  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Six.  Rcsc.  20.  P!in.  Epiil.  iii.  9, 
iv-  9-  as  in  Greece,  Cic.  a:  legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  inforTnersoraccusers{iAr/a(4irfjj6ui/(VorHW£r*flti«i*»() 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  8,  g.  ti- 
iher  because  ihey  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  ilie 
criminal's  effects,  orof  t,bc  line  imposed  upon  him ;  or.asotherl 
■ay,  because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used 
»•'  be  «Qndcmned  to  pay  fourfold,  f^uadntfi/i  damnarij:  as. 
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those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  framing  or  the  hke,  Cic.  inCa- 
cil.  7,  &  as.  et  ihi  Ascm.  Paulas  apud  Ffstitn.  Tacit.  Apnal. 
iv.  20,  Bui  mercenary  and  false  accusers  of  Jiiigani';  (CAi.UM- 
NiATOHEs)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  Ttc,  I'eir.  W.y.  b, 
&  9.  Plaui.  Pers.  1.  2,  lo.  and  also  those  judges,  who  mak- 
ing themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  t!ii:ir  own  favour. 
(quiin  suam  rem  litirm  verlermt;  interceptotci  litis  alitnm,  qui 
sibicOttlroversiosamadjudtca}ent  «m^,Liv,  iii.  72.Cic.Ca:cin, 
23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great 
returns,  Quadruplalores  bmeficiorum  saorum,  over-rating  or 
over-valuing  them,  de  BeufJ.  vii.  Sj. 

3,    Manner  0/"  Maki^jc  l/u  Accusation!. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (in jus 
vocabal),  where  he  desired  fposlulabalj  of  the  inquisitor,  that 
te  might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  {noinen  deferre), 
and  that  the  prztor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  dc, 
Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence  Postulare  aliqatm  de  crimine,  to  accuse  ; 
UBELLUs  POSTULATiONUM,  a  writing  Containing  tiic  sevcrul 
iirticlci  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  Piin.  Ep,  x.  8j. 

TWiiposlulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence 
of  tlic  defendant,  Gc,  ad  fratr.  iii.  1.5.  There  were  certain 
days  on  whichthcpntor  attended  to  tnc^e  requests,  when  he 
was  said  Postulationibus  vac^re,  P/m.  Episl.  vii.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parlies  being  present,  the  ac- 
cuser.lirat  took  (condpiebtU)  a  solemn  oath,  tliat  he  did  not 
accuse  from  malice,  (calomniam  jurabat),  and  then  the 
charge  was  maAc'fdfUUio  nomms  jiebatj  in  a  set  form  :  thus, 

DlC0w?A10,.TE  IN  PR«TURASPOLlASSESICUU>SCONTRA 
LEGEM  CoRNELIAM,  ATQUE  EO  NOMJSJE  iESTERTIUM  MIL- 
LIES A  TE  REi'tTO,  Ctc.  Divin.  3. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  da- 
mages was  made  out  ^ft'i  n  vel  ejus  aslimabalur),  and  the  af- 
fair was  ended;  but  'A  life  denieJ,  the  accuser  reqimstiid  (pos- 
^u/afiV^ that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  tlicrollrtf  criminals, 
fut  ttomen  inter  reos  reciperetur,  i.  e.  uC  in  tabulam  inter  not 
referrelurj,  and  thus  he  was  said  REU  M  fatere,  lege  v.  Ugibus 
inUrrogare,  postulare:  MULCTAM  aul  pitnam  peten-  et  re- 
fielere.  These  arc  equivalent  to,  nom^n  i/fTerre.  and  difTerent 
from  accujare,w\i\ch  properly  signifies  to  subitant  iatoor  prove 
tlie  charge,  the  same  with  causam  agert,  and  opposed  to  dcr 
'"  Jtadcrtf 
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■  frndeTtt  QuinctilijD,  V.  13,  3.  Cic.  Cat).  3.  Dio,    xxxx./. 
Digest.  /.  lo,  deivTepatrgn. 

It  the  prctor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled,  (for  he  might 
refuse  it,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  10  the 
prxtor  a  scroll  or  lablci,  (LIBELLUS),  accnrately  wriuen, 
tnentioning  ihe  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every 
c  relating  to  the  crime,  which  the  accuser  (ub< 


scribed,  P/i'n.  Ep.  t.  eo.  v.  1 .  or  anotlter  for  bim,  if  he  could 
not  write;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit  to  fc 
cenain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
his  charg^;  {cavebat  se  in  crimine  persevtraturuni  usque  ad  tat- 
tentiam.) 

There  were  ccriatn  crimes  which  were  admitted  lobe  tried 
iji  preference  to«hcrs,(«/ra  ordinem),*s,  concerning  violence 
or  murder,  Plin.  Ep.  iti.  9.     And  sometimes  ihe  accus^ 


brought  a  counter  charge  ot  this  kind  agaiost  his 
prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  8.  Dio,  xxxix.  iS. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial, usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Qc.  ad  0.  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Ascan.  in  Cornel. 
Sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  mA,  Julian  laws,  Cic, 
in  Vat.  14-  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser  required 
a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  ito  days,  that 
lie  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  col- 
lect iacts  to  support  hit  indictment  against  Verres,  although 
he  accomplished  it,  in  fifty  days,  Ascoa.  in  tfic.  Gc,  Vcrr,  Act. 
prim,  I. 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  cbaiig|ed  his  dresst 
fiee  p.  ij.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  capte. 

OT  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  fout 
kinds ;  PATRONI  vel  oralores,  who  pleaded  rhe  cause ;  AD- 
VOCATI,  who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ;  (the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  liv.  ii.  ^ j.)  PROCURAl  O- 
RES,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence  ; 
and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present,  Aicon.  in  divin.  in  Cxcil,  4.  Feslus.  But  a 
cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic.  Verr.t,  43.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  ^.  v.  s8.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  18. 
hence  put  for  any  defender,  hv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procuralcres 
however,  and  cegnilores  were  used  only  in  private  trials,  the 
patroni  and  advocati,  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars, 
one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patroni  or  pleaders,  bui 
afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon  in  Gc.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  M.^NNElt- 
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4.    ManneiI  ^conducting  the  Trial. 


On  the  day  ol  triil,  if  the  pnetor  could  not  attend,  the  nut. 
ter  was  put  off  to  another  day.  Bui  if  he  was  preient,  both 
the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herafd.  If  the  de- 
fendant wM  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  Veircs,  after  the 
firn  orarion  of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  frima,  went  in- 
'  to  voluntary  banishment;  for  the  five  last  orations,  called 
£in  in  Vtrrem,  were  never  delivered.  Ateom.  in  Verr.  Verrea 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  infinence  of  Cj. 
Kao,Stiu(,Saai,\\.6,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished  to- 
gether with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account 
of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  pan  with  to  the 
Triuaivir,  Pita,  xxxiv.  3.  Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defeiKlant  wat 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals,  [dereis  atemptumest),  Ascon. 
in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present.'ihe/li^VM  or  jury  were  first  cho> 
sen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naiaing,  {per  SORTITiONEM  vd 
EDITIONEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  thcprafcr  orjtuUx 
fututiotuj  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  those  wlio  were 
appointed  to  be  Judices  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
cnance  (serleeduceial)  the  number  which  the  law  prescribed. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to  reject 
frejiarej  such  ai  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or 
judex  fuastioiui  substituted  (subsortiebalurj  others  in  their 
room,  till  the  legal  number  wai  completed,  Cic,  in  Verr.  Act. 
i.y.Asco*,in  dc. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  i)MJMdices^  m  which  caae  they  were  said  Judices  ede- 
n,  and  thtjudica  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.pro  MMre»._ 
23.  Plane.  15,  ly.  Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Giaucia 
against  extortion,  the  accuser  was-ordered  to  name  from  the 
whole  number  oijudices  an  hundred,  and  from  that  hundred 
the  defendanrto  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  \m,desodmlitiis, 
the  accuier  wm  -allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the  pec^le  at 
IiTjK,  Gc.pro  Plane,  17. 

The  judket  or  jury  being  ihui  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 
herald. 
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herald.  Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse. 
which  the  prxtor  might  iustain/accipere)oT  not,  as  he  pleased, 
ac.PJttl.y.s. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  (hey  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  Gc.pro  Rose.  Am.  3.  hence 
called  JuRATi  HOMINES,  Gc.  I.  Act.m  Vtrr.  13.  The  Prstor 
himself  did  not  swear,  ihid,  ^.  Then  their  names  were  marked 
down  in  a  book,  [HbelHs  consignabantur),  and  they  took  their 
seats,  (subsi&a  occupaiant.j  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act,  i.  6. 

The  (rial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove 
his  charge,  which  he  usulally  did  in  two  actions,  [duabus-aciio- 
nibus).  In  the  first  action,  he  produced  hit  evidence  or  proofs, 
and,  in  the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture,  (QU^STIONES),  the  tes'.imony  of 
free  ciiiicns,  {TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULiE). 

t.  QU.«STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefiy  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master's 
life,  (in  caput  domni),  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a 
compirscy  a^inst  the  state,  tie.  Topic.  34.  Mil.  S2.  Dgot. 
I.  Augustus,  in  order  to  etude  this  taw,  and  subject  i he 
slaves  of  the  criminal  to  tonure,  ordered  tliat  they  should  be 
cold  to  the  public,  or  10  himself,  Dio,  It.  5.  Tiberius,  to 
the  public  prosecutor ;  Mancipari  pi;blico-acto?i  jubet. 
Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  30.  iii.  6y.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Anionines,  D,  xlviii.  (8, 
de  f^^t. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  withoiU  the  consent  of  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  tonure,  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  staves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  werestretcfaed 
on  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  F^uulcus,  having  their 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  fjidictilis.  Suet.  Tib.  6b. 
Cat.  33.)  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  across, 
their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws,  {per  cock' 
leas),  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated,  {ut  ossium  combaeo 
resolveretur) ;  hence  £cuIeo  longiorfactus,  Scncc.  epist.  8.  To 
fDcrease  the  pain,  plates  of  red  hot  icon,  [lamntt  cwdaites), 

pincers,  ■ 
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nincen,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  tbem.  But  tonic 
give  a  ditferent  account  of  this  mauer. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  writ- 
ten  down  on  tables,  which  they  eeatcd  up  till  they  were  pro* 
duced  in  court,  Cic.  Mil.  se.  Private  persons  also  soroetimeS 
examined  ibeir  slaves  by  torture,  (Tic.  ^r«  Clueat.  63,  66, 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves, that  they  might 
be  exempted  trotn' this  cruelty,  Z^c.  Tiii.  ij.  Gc.  Uxl.  21. 
for  DO  Roman  citizen  could  be  scoumcd  or  put  to  the  rack, 
Gc.  ferr,  v.  63.  But  the  Empferor  "nberios  subjected  free_ 
citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio,  Ivii.  19. 

fl.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their teitimonyupon  oath, 
CjuratiJ.  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Teh- 
PAVI,Qt].£Rt)EXTE,  ARBiTRERisNE,  C.SempToniumin  tempo- 
re pagnam  itihst?  Liv.  iv,  ,^o.  The  witness  answeved,  Akbi- 
TBOR  vel  NON  AHBITROR,  Gc.  Acad.  iv.  ^7.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  QuincHl.  v, 
7, 9.  With  regard  toboth,  the  prosecutor,  [aclor  vcl  accusaior) 
was  said,  Testks'  dare,  adhbere,  dtare,  colligere,  edere,  pre. 
ffre,  sukomare,  vel  producere,  Gc.  I^err.  i.  i3.  v.  63. 
Fin.  ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  jtg.  &c.  TesTIBUs  uti,  Gc.  Rojc' 
Am-  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  lis  testimonium  de- 
NUKCIAHE,  to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England 
by  a  writ  called  a  SUBPOENA.  Cic,  I'fcV,  38,  in  Turr.  i.  19,  Ujvi- 
Tos  EVOCABE,  Plirt.  Ep.  iii.  9,  The  prosecutor  only  was  al- 
lowed to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quinclil.v.y.g, 
Plin.  Ep.  V.  20,  vi.  «.  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  dif- 
ferent laws.  Vol.  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin  de  limit,  j.  usually' 
no  more  than  ten,  D.  de  tesHb. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicbbe,  dare,  perhu 
ierr, prabere,  aUopra  testimonio  aiidiri.  Suet.  Claud.  1^.  The 
phrase  DEPOSiTiONEs  Uitium.  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but 
enly  in  the  civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called  Allicati,  Gc.  ad 
Fralr.  n.  S.Isidor.  v.  23,  if  instructed  what  to  say,sui;oRKATl, 
Gc.  Rose.  Com.  17,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing, 
(perlattt/as) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witnesses,  [presentihus  sicnaturi- 
Bus),  Quinclil.  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly 
jttcnded  to,  [dili^aiter  expendebantur),  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 

No 
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No  one  wu  obliged  tobeawitneit  ag»mt  a nei|r  relation  or 
friend, by  thc^u/Mi  Ia>v,  /.  4.  D.  de  Testii.  and  never  {more 
majorum)  in  his  own  cause,  ((it  re  saa),  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  f6. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
Formm,  on  which  they  sat.  Gc.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.  Quinctil, 

Great  dexterity  was  shewn  in  interrogating  witnesses,  CtV. 
pre  Flatf.  10.  Deaat.  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.^u.uaV 

Fertons  of  an  inFamous  character  were  not  admitted  to 

fiveevidence(/ej/»ROffa^Ai^Ajtin/),and  therefore  were  called 
NTESTABILES.  Phvt.  Curcui.  1.  5.W.  ^o.  Horat.-&U.  i\. 
i.  V,  i8i.  Getf.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  thoie  likewise  were,  who 
being  once  calledai  witnesses,  (onfeifaA,  v,  in  Ustimemum  ad- 
kibitiL  afterwards  refused  to  give  their  tcstinuny,  G^.  xv. 
14.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted  as  witnesses.  Gelt, 
»i.  7.  but  in  after  limes  they  were,  Oc.  Vctt.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell  xx.  i.  but  afterwards 
(he  puni&hmenl  was  arbitrary, /.  ib.D.  deTestib.el,  Sent.  v. 
«3.  i  s.  except  in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

5.  TABULA.  By  this  name  were  calJed^wiitings  of  every 
kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge;  particu- 
larly account-books,  [tabula  ecceph  el  expemi),  letters,  bills 
or  bonds,  {syngrapfue].  Sec. 

In  a  trial  ior  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person 


accused  were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  thotrial 
delivered  to  the  judges  for  theirinsj)ection,£jV.  Verr.i.  83,61. 
B^b.  j.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private 
accounts,  {lahuLts  sc.  accepti  et  txpemi  coiificert  vel  domesUcas 
ratimes  scribere),  and  keep  them  with  great  care.  They  mark- 
ed down  theQccurrencesoFcach  day  Grstin  anete-book,  (ad- 
VERSAHIA,  -orum),  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month,  (mcit- 
strua  trMt;)  and  then  transcribea  them  into  what  we  call  a 
Ledger,  [codex  vcl  ia.bultt],  which  was  preserved  for  ever.  Sic. 
Quint,  a,  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  or- 
dered a  man's  papers  to  be  seated  up,  when  he  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evideiiccs.against 
him,  Gc.  Verr.  i.  23,  39.  Jiosc.  Com.  a,  Cai.  7.  Alt.  xii.  j. 
Tujf,  V.  33.  ^ud  £<Ej.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kindsof  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes 
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in  two  or  more  ipeeclin,  Cie.  m  Verr.  Then  the  idvocates 
of  the  cri[tiinal  replied  ;  ud  their  defence  »m«tiin«  luied 
for  Hveril  A»^i,Aicm.in  CtcproCtrnel.  \a  llie  end  of  their 
speediei  {m  tfihgo  vclpireralione),ihcy  tried  to  move  the  com- 
pusion  oi  the ,^ic«j,  and  for  itun  puipoie  otten  intrnduccd 
t  he  children  of  the  criminal.  Oc.  pro  Sext.  69.  In  inctent 
ii  ne*  only  one  counsel  wasallowetl  to  each  sidf ,  IVtn.  ^. 

t-    BO. 

In  certain  ousci  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  cltarac> 
terol  the  accused,  called  L\VDA.voWi,Cic  pro  Baii.  18. 
Clueat.  69.  Fam.  i.  9.  Fin.  ii.  9i.  Suet-  Aug.  j6.  If  one  couM 
not  produce  at  leatt  [en  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  pro- 
duce none,  {quitH  ilium  quasi  legitimum  nunertiM  cmsmttuk- 
Hu  non  expUre),  Cic.  Verr,  v.  fa.  Their  declaration,  or  that 
of  the  towns  fro  m  which  they  came,  was  called  LAUDATIO, 
ibid,  &  Fam.  3.  8.  6.  which  word  commonly  signifies. a  fu- 
neral  oration  delivered  from  the  Roilra  in  praise  of  a  person 
deccased.bysonienear  rclaiion.Or.  i/f  0rd(.  ii.  84.Ztc.  V.  ^o. 
Suet.Ctii.  vt.  %^.Attg.  101.  Tib.-6.  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi. 
6.  Wan  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  PUn.  Ep.  it.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DlXI ;  and  when  all 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
vel  -eas,  Ascon.   in  Cic.  Donat,  in  Ter.  Phtrm.  ii.  }.  90,  & 

■"=•■*• 

Then  the  pnetor  sent  the  juJices  to  give  their  verdict,  (» 
coiuiliuM  miUtbat,  ul  senttntiamjerrenl  vel  dicerettl),  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  9.  Cluem.  S7,  30t  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deli- 
berate for  a  little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimct  they 
passed  sentence  [ieatenhasferebant)  vivid  voce  in  open  court, 
but  usually  by  ballot.  The  praetor  gave  to  t*c\x  judex  three 
tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemno,  I  con- 
demn ;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  absolvo,  I  acquit ;  and 
on  a  third,  N.  L.  tt^n  liquit,  sc.  mhi,  I  am  not  clear,  Cos.  B. 
Go.  iii.  83.  Each  of  ihejudices  threw  which  of  these  tablets 
he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  For  each 
order  ofjudget:  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  theequiiej, 
and  a  third  for  the  tribuni  cerarH,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  i>.  6. 

The  prctar,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  tKe  majority, 
(oc^imiMi  sentaitiM),  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave 
in  the  letter  C,the  pnetorsaid  Videti;ii  ttciist.i.e.  guilty, 
Cic.Ftrr,j.6.Aeaa.  iv.  47.   If  the  letter  A,  Hon  videtur 
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FEassE,  i.  e.  not  guHty.   If  N.  Ju.  the  cause  wu  deferred, 
(causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Tl.e  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS.  and 
ilie  tablet  oil  which  wax  matlLed,  TabElla  ABSoLUToitiA, 
Stut.  Awi<  as-  and  C,  litera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Ml.  6.  the  ta- 
blet,  damnatoria.  Suet,  ihid.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
_  demning  letter  was  9,  because  it  was  the  fim  letter  oitoMint, 
death  :  licnce  called  mordjetum.  Martial,  vii.  36.  and  nigrum. 
Pen.  Sat.  4.  v,  13.     T he ii' -acquitting  letter  is  uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles 
(lapUli  vel  calivii)  in  voting  at  trials  ;  M.01  eral  aatiqms  mveis 
alrisijue  lapUlii^  Ills  damnare  rtos,  iilis  absolvere  aupa,  Ov\i. 
Met.  jtv.  41.  Hence  causa  paucorum  calcidartim,  a  cause  of  - 
small  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  - 
QiUinclit.  viii,  3, 14.  Omnb  calculus  imnitem  demillkur  iUer  in 
urnafli.i.e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges,  (?ci^.i^ti^.  44. 
Reportartcalculumeielerierem,  to  be  condemneA  ;  nuliorum,  to 
be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris. — Errori  album  caicuUm  adjicere,  to- 
pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Epist,  i.  a.  Tothis  Horace  is  thought 
to  allude,  Sai.  ii-  3  £46.  Creia  an  carbane  nolandi?  are  they 
to  be  approved  or  candentncd  !  and  Persius,  Sat.  v,  108.  but 
more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their 
Calendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  [carbone,  with  charcoal ; 
whence  dj(s  airi  for  itifauili),  and  lucky  days  with  white,  - 
(crelii  vei  cressd  iiBla,  with  chaik.  Herat.  Od.  i.  36,  10.  called 
Cheta,  oj  terra  Crcssa  vel  Crelica,  because  it  was  brought  . 
from  that  island) :  Hence  notare  vel  signare  diem  lactea  gemma 
ve\  aiba,  melieribus  lapHlis,  vel  albis  calculis,  to  mark  a  day 
as  fortunate.  Martial,  viii.  45.  ix.  53,  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  1. 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  1 1.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  ■ 
they  slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  while  pebble,  if 
the  day  had  passed  agreeably  ;  hut  if  not,  a  black  one  :  And 
at  their  death  by  counting  (he  pebbles,  tlieir  lite  was  judged 
to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Mar- 
tial bcautil'iilly  alludes,    xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  eiti- ■ 
zcn  who  was  suspected  to  he  100  powerful,  usedshelis,  irr/vwa 
tssta  vel  teslula),  on  which  those  who  were  for  banishing  him 
wrote  his  name,  and  thrcw-each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This 
was  done  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells 
aoioumed  to  6070,  he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  {lestaruM  ■ 
sufragiisj 
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suffragvsj  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Ntp.  in  T/temisf. 
^.Ariitid.  i.Om.  3.     Diodorius  says,  fur  five  years,  xi.  55, 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  ec]u:il,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. 
Cluent.  %y.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  93.)  Cai.culo  Mi- 
nerva, by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  ^mo^i^uj  at  Athens  forihc 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he  was 
act^uittcd  by  the  determination  f'jw/Miia^  of  that  goddesi, 
'Cic. pro  Mil.  r^.  ftibilMmbin.yEsckyl.  Eummid.v.  j^\i.-  In 
allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  ibe 
number  of  the /aiw«j,  m^o  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  of  those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  in 
equality  ;  and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio,  li.  \g. 

While  ihcjudicis  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  Friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
used  every  method  to  move  thcircompassion,  VaUr,  Ma;:,  viii. 
I,  6.  Ascon.  ia  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  prjetor  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  his  ^^^a/ri7ffj;/a,  Plutarch,  in 
Cic. — Sencc.  de  Ira,  i.  16.  ^ 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished  ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finish- 
ed his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied  ;  but  the  cause 
was  a  second  time  resumed,  f causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  ageba- 
/«j_^,aftertheioiervalof  aday.orsomeiimesmorc,  (especially 
if  a  festival  inter\'ened,  as  in  t)ie  ca;;e  of  Verres.  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  7.)  which  was  called  COMI'ERENDINATIO.  or  .atus, 
■tus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  Ancon.  &c.  Then  the  defender 
spoke  firsi.and the accuserreplicd  ;  after  which  se;iience  was 
passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfectly 
clear,  by  the  Giaucian  law  ;  but  before  that,  by  the  AiUiait 
law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing,  [semd  dtcla 
causa,  sf/nfl  audiiis  (estibusj,  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  ihejudit^s 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  ac<]uit  the  criminal, 
which  ihey  expressed  by  givinc  in  the  tablets,  on  which  ths 
letters  N.  L,  were  written,  and  the  prmor,  hy  pronouncing 
AMPLIUS,  Cic,  ibid,  the  cause  was  dcfcned  to  any  day 
the  prKtiir  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  Ampliatio,  and 
the  criminal  or  cause  was  saidflm^/ian;  which  someiitres  was 
done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time  anew,  CV. 
Bfttf,  as.  Bis  amptiaius,  tertie  abiohnui  est  reus,  L^.  xliii.  a. 

So 
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Soiv,  44.  Causa  L.  Cotta  septies  ampliata,  etad  uhimum  oc- 
tave juatcie  abiolttta  rst,  Valer.  M-ix.  viii.  1,  it.  Sometime^ 
the  prztar,  lo  gratify  the  criminal  or  tiis  friends,  put  ufTthe 
trial  till  he  ihouHmign  his  office,  Hnd  llius  not  liavc  itinliis 
power  10  puis  sentence  ^wrfiVfrrfjK/^  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  «2. 
If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  anii  reiumed 
hit  usual  Areu  fsardida  kahtu  fiosito.  a/iam  (ogam  resumebatj. 
If  there  .wat  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a 
trial  for  false  accuiaiion,  (calumni^),  or  for  what  wavcaU 
Jed  PK£VARICATIO  ;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  uf  nne'i 
client,  and  bvncglfct  or  collusion  assisting  hii  opponent,  Ctr. 
Topic.  36.  Pbn.  Epiit.  i.  ao.  iit.  9,  Quinctil.  ix.  s. 

FlliKVARicARl,  comp.  oiprael  9anco,v.  -or  (from  vans, 
bow  or  bandy-legged,  curaincuTvakahens),  signincs  pioperly 
to  slraddU,  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  re- 
moved front  one  another.not  to  go  straight,  farator,  nisi  incurs 
vus,  praevaricatur,  i.  e.  non  recltim  sulcum  agit  ve\,arecte  iuUo 
Jivertit.  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fjjtand  loose,  to  act 
deceitfully,  {in  contrariis  causis  quasi  watk  eise positus,  Cic. 
ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  wat  punished  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
■enate,  Dio,  Ivii.  i6-  el  alibi paisitH,v/ho  cuu\A  either  i.iiti^aie 
or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  Uws,  [nitigaie  legts  el  ititrndere), 
Plin.  £p.  ii.  ii.iv.g.althuugh  this  was  lomcLimncuntesied; 
folds  cognilionemsenatihlfge  ccnclusam,  aliiiliberam  so/utamjut 
dicentibus),  id. 

If  a  person  was  clurgcd  with  a  particular  crime,  compre> 
hended  in  a  particular  law,  lelect  judges  were  appointed  ;  hut 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  ihcm,  Plin.  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did 
formerly  ;  whose  power  Tiberius,  hy  the  suppression  of  the 
CiMBiftfl,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tatil  Annnl.i.  15.  When 
Uiyprovince  complained  ortheirgovcriiors,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  prosecute  them,  [Ugatos  vcl  in^uiiitores  miftebani,  qui. 
in  eos  inqidsilionem  postularent),  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  se- 
nate ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  owp  number  to 
be  advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  it.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly  sucli'as  the 
province  requested,  ipiV.  iii".  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognisance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
svidpere  vel  redpere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inqvisiiionem,  Plin* 

Ep. 

n,gNjP(JNG0(.>'^le         - 
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Rp.  vi.  S9,  when  ii  appointed  certain  perions  \o  pl^ a<j  ttny 
cauie.  Dare  advocatos,  v.  patronos,  Jii.  ii.  1 1.  iii.  4.  vi. 
fio.  vii.  6,  33,  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  is.  When  several 
aJvocatei  either  proposed  or  excused  thcmse'ves,  it  was  deter- 
mined bj' lot,  wbu  should  manage  the  cause,  (Romi;Ki  in  urR«n 
tenjecta  Jvnt),  Id.  x.  ao. 

.  When  the  criminal  wa*  brought  into  the  senate-house  by 
the  liciori,  he  was  said  esse  I.nductus,  Id.  ii.  11.  is.  v.  4^ 
13.     So  tbc  prosecutors.  Id.  v.  ao. 

When  an  advocare  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  desctndere  iU 
ecturat,  adegesdum  v*l  ad  accujondttm.  Id.  v.  1 3.  because  per- 
haps he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  tliat  in  which  the  iudjca. 
•atiOTcamefrom  apluceof  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  of  difficul. 
ty  and  danger;  thus  dtjcesdere  in  aciem,  r.  fira/iiim,  in  cam- 
PuM  V.  forum,  &c.  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causamfiera- 
gere  v.  perferre,  ib.  u  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of  hia 
client,  (si  prtevaricalus  esse/)  he  was  suspended  from  the  tx- 
,  crcise  of  his  profession,  {a  advocationibus,  inUrdictum  est),  or 
otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  voung  one 
in  the  same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and 
recommend  him  to  notice,  (producere,  ostenderefama  et  01- 
tignarejam^,  Plin.  £p.  vi,  13.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  tae- 
cuied  without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made, 
that  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death 
within  ten  days  ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city, 
might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence,  uid  prevent  the 
execution  of  it,  if  he  thoui^t  proper,  Di;  Ivii.  ae.  iviii,  a/. 
Tacit.  Ansa/,  iii.  51.  Salt  Tib.  yj.  Senec.traitq.an.  14. 


5-  DipverentKinos  </~Punisiim£NTS  amor^'tke 
Romans. 


PUNtlHUBNTS  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

i.MULCTA  velt^ffliiiini,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  ex- 
ceeded two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  tlie  valuation  of  them. 
See  Ltx  Atbkia.  Lav.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it  was  in-^ 
creased. 

s,  VINCULA,  bondt.  which  included  public  and  private 
custody 
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tvitoAy ;  publie,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
■after  confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  deDivin.  i.  B5.  Tacit.  i\\, 
'  ji.  aaiprivale,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or 
even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses,  (in  Hbera 
tustodia,  as  it  was  called),  till  they  should  be  tried,  SaltusI, 
Cat.  ^^,Uv.  xxxix.  14.   Tacii.  vi.  g. 

A  priion  (CARCER)  was  &rst  built  by  Ancui  Martluc, 
Liv,  i.  33.  and  enlarged  by  Scrvlus  Tullitis ;  whence  that  part 
of  it  below  ground,  built  bv  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM, 
Saiiust.  Cat.  55.  Vafr.de Lai.  liag.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMI^,, 
i.  e.  ioca  ex  qyibui  labides  excisi  sunt,  Fest.  in  voce,  Liv.  xxVi. 
97.  xxxii.  BO.  xxxvir.  j.  xxxix.  44.  in  allusion  to  a placeof 
the  same  kind  built  by  Dionystus  at  Syracuse,  Gc.  Ven.  v. 
*7' 55-  Another  part,  ai  some  think  the  sante  part,  from 
kt  security  and  strength  was  called  ROBUR,or  rehus,  Festu» 
in  voce.  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  Valcr.  Max.  vi.  3,  1.  Taciu 
Annal.  iv.  ag. 

Under  the  name  of  vinctda  were  comprehended  catena, 
chains;  comprdes  vel  pedica,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feci  j 
manictr,  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  Nrrvus,  an  iron 
bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  festus  in  voce  ;  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
fastened,  t\ie  stocks  ;  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck  :  cal- 
led likewise  Colejmbar,  Ptaut.  Rud.  iti.  6.  30.  Liv.  viii.  2B. 
Baia,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  lying  the 
aeck  or  feet,   Plaut.Asin.m.  3.5.  , 

q.VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  slaves 
/^jfiiiti_^;  with  rods,  (virgisj ;  with  whips  or  lashed,  Cjlogel- 
iisj.  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp, 
where  the  punishment  was  called  Fu&TUARiOM,  and  the  last 
lo  slaves,  Horat.  Epod,  4.  Cic.  RabiT._perd.  4,  Juvenal,  x. 
lOQ-  Cic.  f'crr.  iii.  29,  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Sailusi,Cat.  gi.  Gc.ii.  But  under  the  emperors  citizens 
ifrere  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead,   (p^umbalisj,  &c. 

4.  TAHO,  {siimliludo  suppiicii  vel  vindiclieJiosUmentum), 
a  punishment  similar  te  the  mjury,  an  eye  fur  an  eye.  a  limb 
fbra  ttmb,  &c.  But  tins  punisbmcnt,  although  mentioned  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted^ 
because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased 
bv  a  pecuniary  compensation,  -(Idio  vel  pana  redim  poleral,) 
<rt//.xx.  1. 

j.ICNOMlNIA 
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JUDidiAL  Proceedings,  SSc;  273. 

.  ^.  IGNOMINA  Vel  Jnfamia.  Disgrace  or  iafamy  Waa 
{aaiciKi  {tnurebatur  ik\  irrogabtUur),  cither  by  the  censors, 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  prxtor.  Those  made  11- 
Jamous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoyinjg  public  offices,  tometimes 
also  of  being  witnesses,  or  ofmalting  a  testament ;  hence  cal- 
led Intestabiles,  Digest. 

6.  CXILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  >Vag  not  used  in  n 
judicial  sentence,  but  Aqu«et ignis  intekoictio,  forbid- 
ding one  the  use  of  (ire  and  water^  whereby  a  person  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose. 
Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called 
DeportatiO)  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place;  and 
RzLEOATiOi  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a 
person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  righta 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  persons  were  onlylia- 
niihed  from  Italy  \iu  Italia  interdictum)  for  a  limited  time^ 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

/.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who 
not  givein  their  names  to  be  inrolledinthe  censor's  books 
ir  refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers  i  because  thus  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
Cic.  Ctecin.  34.    See.  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  eithsrn'vi*/ or  natural.  Banishment 
and  slavery  were  called  a  civil  Aevh.  Only  the  most  heinoui 
crimes  were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefactors,  [infclici  arbon  suspcndere),  Liv.  i.  26.  afterwards, 
to  scourge,  [virgis  cadere)  and  behead  them,  [lecuri pertutere), 
Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  [de  saxo  Tarpeio  dejicere).  Id.  vi.  ao.  tir  from  that  place 
in  the  prison  called  Robuk,  Festtij.yaler.Max.v'i.^i.aholo 
strangle  them  [laqueo  gidam,  gutter,  vel  cervicemfrangere,)  in 
prison,  Id.  v.  4,  7.  SaUust.  Cat.  j^.  Cic.  Vatin.  11,  Lucan. 
li.  1,54. 

Tlie  bodiesof  criminals,  when  SJcecutedi  were  notburhtor 
buried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs, 
called  Gemoni/Z  sc.  scala,vc\.GEWOSngradus{quSdgem!tiis 
locus  esjci)  ;  «nd  rhen  drajjged  with  a  hook,  {unco  tracti),  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Suet.  Tib.  53,  61,  75.  Vudl,  17.  Tacit. 
Hist.  ni.  y^.  PSn.  viii.  ^o.  s.  61.  yalcr.  Max.  vi.  ^,  3.  ^m- 
vinal.  X.  66.  Sometimes,  however,  the  friends  purchased  the 
tight  of  burying  thein. 

T  Under 
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Under  the  emperors,  severat  new  and  idore  levere  punisfi- 
mems  were  contrived  ;  as,  expoiirig  to  wild  beans,  (adbes- 
iias  damatuio),  barnmg  iVive,  {vivicomburium],  &c>  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dreued  in  a  tunic  besmeared 
with  piich  and  other  cumbustible  matter  ;  called  TUNICA 
MOLESTA,  Senfc,  Ep.  14.  Juvenal,  viii.  235.  i.  i^^. 
Martial,  x,  Sjiji  as  the  Chriiiians  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  Taal.  Annal.  xv.  ^4.  Fitch  is  mentioned 
amonf^tlte  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times.  Plant. 
Capt.  iii.  4,  65.  Lucent,  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  aa  gladiators,  Piin,  Ep.  x. 
^O.  or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  shores,  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways.  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged,  {suhfurcS  casi),vrcn  crucified, 
/'tnfruc«nitf/i\r>iRf^,usuallywithaTabel  or  inscription  on  their 
breatt,  intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  puniib- 
ment.  Die,  liv.  3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals 
when  executed.  Suet.  Cal.  3a.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a 
title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour.  Matt,  xxvii. 

S.  John,  xix.  19.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  described  by 
onysius,  vii.  60.-^— Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Augustus  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slavos,  throwing 
them  into  a  fish  pond  to  bedevoured  by  lampreys,  {murmnm), 
Plin.  ix,  S3,  s.  39.  Dio,  liv.  ej, 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  (m^ficmeiV 
vir^is  casus),vu  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  {tnUo  iimk^zu),  with  a 
dog,  a  cock,  aviper,andan3pe,  and  thenthrownintotheseaof 
adeep  river,  Ctc.  prt  Rose.  AmeT.ii,  sj,  t6,Saiec.cUm>  i,  93. 
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I.    The  GODS  whom  they  Worshipped. 

'pHESEwereven-numeroos,  and  divided  into  A'i  majorum 
^  gentium,  and  Minorum  gentium,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.  in  al- 
Tusiun  to  the  division  of  senators.     See  p.  e. 

The 
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The  btl  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  cc 
Icitial  deities,  and  those  called  Dli  SeLECTI. 

The  great  cclesiiat  deities  were  twelve  in  number  ;i>i'OTyj. 
m  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  {Zeii»n««ifVOc.Z»n<mf,)the  king  of  gods 
knd  men ;  the  son  of  Sitturn  and  RAea  or  Opi,  the  goddess  of 
the  earth ;  born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  supposed 
to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom 
with  his  brothers;  so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  aii  and 

earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions ; 

usually  represcnied  as  stttinz  on  an  ivory  throne,  holding  a 
tceptre  in  his  left  hand,  ana  a  thunder-bolt  ^u/bim)  in  his 
right;  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe,  the  daughter  oF  Juno,  and 
goddess  of  youth,  or  the  hoy,  Gattymides,  the  son  of  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer,  [pincema  vcl  pocilUuor),  attending  on  him ;  called 
JupiTERFERETBiU3,(ir  ferendo.yaoi/CT  j-^o/iao^iwa  affctefean- 
Kir  fercuio  vet  ferrtro  gesta,  Liv.  i.  10.  vel  a  feriendo,  Plu^ 
tarch.inRomulo-,  Omine  quidcerto  dux  ierlunse  Jacem,  Propert. 
tv.  11,  46.  Dionys.  i.  34.]  ElicitjS)  [auid  se  ilium  certocar- 
naHeecaioeliceTefiosjecredebant.Ovia.  Fast.  \\\.  ^aj-vl  eJe- 
ceret,  qaomodo  prodi^fulniinibui,  aliovequovisomiffa,  cura- 
Tentur  vel  expiarenlur;ib\d.  &  Liv.  i.  ao.)  Stator,  Capito- 
LtNUS,  and  ToNANS,  which  two  were  different,  and  bad  dif- 
ferent temples,  Dio,  liv.  4.  Suft.  Aug.  xg,  &  91.  Tarpeiits, 
Latialts,  DlESPiTER,  {diei  et  lucis^otfr)  Optimus  Maxi- 
HDr,  Olympicds,  Summos,  &c.  SttbjtTveJrigido,  sub  die,  un- 
dcrthc  cold  air, /for«^  OJ.i.  t.aj.ii.  ^,a^.DextraJ^mie,by 
the  favour  of  Jupiter,  Pen.  v.  1 1  ^.  Incolum  yove,  i.  c.Capt. 
toHo,  uM  JupittT  celebatur,  Horai.  Od.  iii.  5.  is. 

a.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queenof  the  gods, 
the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  cbild-birth; — called  Juno  re- 
CINA  vel  rir^a.-  Pronuba,  (quid  nuhemibai  prtresset,  Serv.in 
Virg.  ^n.  iv.  i66,  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  ^^.  Sacrij  pr^ecta  maritii, 
i.  e.  KupHaHbus  soUmnilatihus,  ib.  xii.  6^.)  Matrona,  Lu- 
CINa,  (quid  lucem  nascenlibuj  daret),  MoMETA,  [a  monendo, 
because,  when  an  earthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered 
from  her  tern  pie,  o^mjib^  the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sa- 
crificing a  pregnant  sow,  Cc.  divin.  i.  45.  iij  3B.)reprcjented. 
in  a  long  robe  (j/ob)  and  magnificent  dress;  sometimes  sitting 
or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  ^acocks,  attended  by  the 
AuRjC,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,'  the  eoddess  of  the  rain> 
bow.  janone  secundS,  by  the  favour  of,  Virg,  /En.  iv.  4,5. 
3,  MINERVA  orPALLAS,  the  goddcsi  of  wisdom;  hence 
T  a  said 
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saidto  have  sprung  (cum  cly/teoprosiltasse,  Ovid.  Fist.  iii.  9^i.) 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan;  Tir. /ffuu^. 
V.  4,  13.  alio  of  war  and  01  arms;  said  to  be  the  invemrcss  oi 
ipiiining  and  weaving,  [lanijtcii  d  tcxtura:),  of  the  ohve,  and 
of  warlike  chariots ;  Ovid.  uiif.-^callGd  Armipitens,  Tntonia 
vir^o,  because  she  was  first  seen  near  the  Ukc  Tritomi'm  Atrtca; 
AUtca  vel  Cecropla,  because  she  was  chiefl)'  worshipped  at 
Athens ; — repreientcd  as  an  armed  virgin,  beautiful,  but  stern 
and  dark- coloured,  with  azure  or  skv- coloured  eyes,  [glaucu 
«rzi/t.t,  Y^oMmvif  Aiiin),)shining  like  tneeyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl, 
(T^ou$,  -KOi,  noclua),  Gcll.  ii.  s6.  having  an  helmet  on  her 
head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air ;  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield',  covered  wJtU 
the  skin  of  the  son  AmaUkia,  by  which  she  was  nursed,  (hence 
called  ^CISj,  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the 
same  name,  Kirf  j£n.  viii.  354.  S3  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  nead  of  the  Gorgon  Mxdusa,  a  monster  with 
Ejiaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into 
Stone,  ^td. 

There  wasa  Statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM),  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her 
templcby  the  Trojans,  and  Etolen  from  ihence  by  Ulysses  and 
Di^cdes.  Toterartcolomtata  Unuique Minerva,  i.e.  lamficio 
non  quastuoio,  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small 
profit,  Plrg.jEn.  viii.  409.  Inuita  Minerva,  i.  e.  advtrianU  el 
jepugnanU  naiura,  against  nature  or  natural  genius,  Cic.  Off. 
'•  31  ■  ^i'l"'  liquid  pingui  Mmerva,  simply,  Bluntly,  without 
art,  CtlurruU.i.pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.  Abnormis  sapiens,  crassique 
Minerva,  a  philosopher  without  rules,  and  of  strong  rough 
common  ieme.Horat.  Sat.  ii.  a.  Sui  Minervam,  sc.  docei,^ 
proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach  those  who  arc 
wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which  he  himself  is 
ignorant,  Cic.  Acad,  t.  4.  Fesius. — Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil, 
Ovid.  Et,  xix.  4I4.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the 
use  of  It, 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  o^  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded:  But  the  latter 
chiefty  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  suppo- 
sed lobe  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  (fataU  pignus  imte- 
rii Romani),Liv.  xxv't.  sy.  and  afire  kept  continually  burning 
bv  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  Vestai  Virgins  ;  brought  by 
^neas  from  Troy,  Firg.  j£i.  ii.  igj.hcace  hie  locus  es 

Vesl^ 
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Vesta,  qtd  Pai.lada  strvsU  et  icnem,  OwW.  Twist,  iii.  1.  39. 
near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa.iZi.  ^o.Horat.Od.  P.  a,  16, 
,^.  CERES,  [he  goddess  of  corn  and  hu.-ibandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusia  in  Greece,  and  in  Si. 
cily :  her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret, She  is  repre- 
sented with  her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn  or  pop- 
pies, and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch 
in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  whole 
earth,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at  mount 
JEina:[HincCereris sacriinunc qiioque tada  daiur.Ov'ii.  Fast, 
iv,  494.]  in  ^uestof  her  daughter  i'rajir^/na,  who  was  carried 
offby  Pluto.— PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legjf era,  ihe  lawgiver,  because  laws  were 
the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plia.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana,  because 
her  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horat,  Od. 
iii.  2,  2;.  and  with  torches ;  whence,  et  per  ladiferir  fnyttica 
sacra  Dea,  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  4a.  particularly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 
■  ( sacra  Eleusinia),  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  the 
wicked  were  excluded  ;  andeven  Nero,  while  in  Grcecc,dared 
nottoprofanethem,5w(.  A'irr.  34.  Whoeverentered  without 
being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition,  was  put 
to  death,  liv.  xxxi.  14.  These  iniiiated  were  called  MvsTjE, 
Ovid.  Fast,  iv,  356.  (a  ;uu,  prima,]  wlieace  mystertum.  A. 
pregnant  sow  was  sacri6ced  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was 
hurtful  to  the  corn  fields,  Ovid.Poni.  ii.  9,  30.  Mil.  xv.  m. 
And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  ntes,  with  torches 
tied  round  it ;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  bay 
set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  coroi 
of  the  people  of  Catieli,  a  town  of  the  JEqu'i,  OvidrFast.  iv. 
681,  to  ^13,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of 
the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv,  4, 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as.  Sine  Cerere  el 
Baccho  friget  yeituj,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold, 
Terenl.Eun.iv.  5,b.    Cic.Nat.D.    ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  (ananio,  Cic.  Nat.D.n.  a6.  vel.  ya^^ 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubcs  calum  ;  a  nuptu,  jdest.  opertione  ; 
unde  nuptiK,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  )o.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  bro- 
ther of  Jupiier  ; — represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a 
ahip  ;  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene  :  Sometimes  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  st:a-horses,  with  a  trilon  on  each  side  ;  called  ^icJE.' 
US,  Virg.  ^n.jii.  74.  because  worshipped  at  .^^ic  a  town  in 
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the  island  of  Eabxa,  Homer.  11.  v.  so.  Uierne  Neplwiux,  fhs 
mare  superum  ind  inferum,  on  6pCh  sides  of  Italy  ;  or  Neptune 
who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  [lifkentiia^  stagvi^' 
marifute  salso,)  CatuH.  xxix,  3.  Neptuniaarva'vtX  Tegna,\hn 
sea,  Kr?,  ^n,  viii,  695.  Neplunius  dux.  Sex.  Pompeius, 
Herat. 'E.pod.\x.  7.  who,. from  hispoweratsea, called  himself 
the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio,  xlvlii.  19.  Neptania  Pergama  vel 
Treja,  because  its  walls  were  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apoll  '.  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  5.  j.  Virg.  j£n,  ii.  625.  al 
the  request  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defraud- 
ed them  of  their  promised  hire,  (pacta  mercededestituil),  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  3.  ss.  that  is,  he  applied  lothK  purpose,  the  money 
which  he  had  vowed  to  ihcir  service,  Serv,  in  f^irg.  On  which 
account  Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans.  ViTg. 
j£n.\i.  610.  and  also  tothe  Romans, /(/.£.  i.  50s.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement  ;  being  alto 
offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Cliryseis,  the 
dauf^hter  of  his  priest  Chryscs,  Serv.  ib.  whom  Ajjamemnon 
madea  captive,  Uvid.  lUmed.  Am.  469.  Homer,  11.  i.  The 
wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrlte,  sometimes  put  for  the  sea, 
Qvid.Mel.i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses ; 
Oceanuj,  and  hit  wife  Tethys ;  Nereus,  and  his  wife  Doris't\iC 
Nereides,  Thetis,  Doto,  Gratia,  &.c.  Triton,  Proteus,  For- 
tumnus,  the  son  of  Matuia  or  Aurora  and  Gtaucus,  ino,  Pale- 
mon,  &c. 

7.  Venus,  thegoddessof  loveandbeauty,sa!d  tobavebeeii 
produced  from  the  foam  of  thc^  sea,  near  the  island  Cyfhira  .* 
hence  called  Cytherea,  Horat.  Od,  i.  4.  5,  Virg.  /En.  iv.  i2{|. 
Mariana,  Id.  lii,  26,  j.  and  by  the  Greeks  'a^Jith,  ab  a^fof, 
spuTJut :  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
ttympli' Dione  ;  hence  called  Dionaa  mater,  by  her  son  .£neas, 
virg.  j£n.  iii.  la.  and  Julius  C<esar  Dionms  ;  as  being  des.^ 
cendedtromluius,  thcsonof  £neas.  Id.  Eel.  'w.^j.Dionxo 
sub  aniro,  under  the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat.  Od,  ii.  1, 39. — the 
wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171,  &c. 
worshipped  chiefly  at  Paphos,  Amdtkus,  -untis,  and  IdaHia  v, 
-ium,  in  Cyprus  ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicilv,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria  ; 
hence  called  Cypris.  -Idts,  Dea  Paphia  ;  Amatkusia  Venus, 
Tacit.  Anna),  iii.  6e.  Venus  Idala,  Virg.  ^n.  v,  760.  and 
Erycina,  ^ora^  Od,  i.  2.  33.  Cic.  Verr,  ii,  H. ReginaCnidia, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  go,  i.  Fenus  Cmdta,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr.  iv. 
60.  Aliaa,  decens,  aur$a,formosa,  &e.  slso  CloadHa  or  C/m- 
nn9, 
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ana,  from  duerf,  anciently  the  >anK  with  luert  ot purgare, 
becaute  her  temple  wa*  built  in  that  place,  whrrethe  Kotnani 
and  Sabines,  after  laying  aside  (heir  arms,  and  csncluding  an 
agreement,  purified  thcmselvei!,  Plin.  xv.  zg,  s.  g6.— — Also 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Liiitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals, 
Dxonys.  iv.  1  j.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine, 
Plutarch,  m  Numa,  67. — often  put  for  lave,  or  the  indulgence 
of  it  *.  Damnosa  Venui,  Horat.  £p.  i.  18.  vi,Serajuvenum  fe- 
nuj,  eoqueinexkaustapuierlas,  Ticit.  demor.  Germ,  fio.— for 
a  mistreu,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  fi,  1 19. — 4.  1 1 3.  firg.  Ec.  iii.  6S,~- 
for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Plaut. Stick,  u.  1,  Q,Tabula 
pictd:  Venus,  vel  Venustat,  quam  Graci  x^f^  ^"C"^'  PHu* 
XXXV.  10, 5.  36.  Dicettiii veneres,  ti^e  gncei,  Qidnctiiian,  x.  1, 
Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Benef.  ii.  28.  Cicero  sayi,  there  were 
more  than  one  Venus,  Nat.  D.  iii.  83.  (Venus  dicta,  quid 
ad  »ninet  res  veniret ;  atque  ex  ta  venustas.  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Ve- 
NERit,  i.  e.  serui  Veneris,  Id.  Czcil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg. 
Eel.  vii.  6«.  £y  Serv.  in  lac.  Mj\.  v.  7B.  hence  ihe  was  called 
Myrtea,  and  by  corruption,  Mubcia,  PHh.  xv.  25,  ■-  36. 
Plutarch,  quast.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv,  32.  Sero.  in  Virg. 
jEn.  viii.  63J.  and  the  month  niost  agreeable  to  her  was  April, 
because  it  produced  flowers ;  hence  called  mensis  Vemsris* 
Horat,  Od.  iv.  11.  1  j.  on  the  first  day  of  which  the  matrons, 
crowned  with  myrtle  used  to  bathe  themselvetin  thcTyber, 
i>ear  the  temple  of  Foktuna  vikilis,  to  whom  they  offered 
-frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their 
husbands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  139,  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID ;  or  rather 
the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  tlietn ;  but  two  most  re- 
markable, one  [Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {Anleros) 
who  made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with 
wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  darts :  The  three  GRACES,  Gra- 
tia vel  Charites,  Aglaia  or  Pasitkea,  Thaha,  and  Eupkrosynt, 
represented  generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together; 
»nd  NYMPHS  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venvs  at  their 
head,  Horat.  Od.  i,  4,  5, — 30.  6.ii.  8.  13.  Senec,  Benef .  1.  q, 

8.  VULCANUSvel  M«aifr,ihegodoffirc.(IcNiPOTENs. 
Virg,  X.  243.)  and  of  srailhi ;  the  ton  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  husband  of  Venus  ;  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith, 
hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  Eery  red  face  whilst  at  work, 
and  tiredand  heaud  after  it.  He  is  generally  the  subject  of 
j>i(y  or  ridicule  to  (he  ether  godS|  at  a  cuckola  and  lame. 

Vulcan 
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Vulon  is  laid  to  have  had  his  work-shop  (offidna)  chief!/ 
in  LemnoR,  and  in  the  ^olian  or  Lifari  isiaudi  nearSicily, 
pr  in  a  cave  of  Mount  JE,<r3,  His  workmen  were  the  (^t 
dopes,  giarils  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usuafly 
employed  in  making  the  thundciboks  of  Jupiitr,  Virg.  ^n. 
viii.  4 16.  £?c-  Hence  Vulcan  is  represeiiied  in  spring  as  ea- 
gerly lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelHng 
work-sm>ps,  {graves  ardens  urit  officinas),  to  provide  plenty  of 
ihunderbolis  lor  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horat.  Od.  i,  4, 
•7,  called,  flvidus,  greedy,  Id.  iii.  58,  as  Virgil  calls  ignis,  fire, 
cdax,  from  its  devouringall  things,  jf.n.  it.  7^8-1— ^-sometimes 
put  for  fire,  ii.  31 1.  v.66s.  v'li.jy.  Horat,  Sat.  ig.y^.Plaal, 
Awpk,  i.  I.  185.  called  lutius,   from  its  coluur,  Jievenal.  x. 

,133.  from /iirtaw  V.  lu/um,  woad,  the  same  with  glaslam, 
Cics.  B- G.  V.  14.  which  dyes  yellow  ;  herbaqnacaTuleumin- 

Jiciunt,  Vilruv.  vii,  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5,3.  26.  Creceo  tnutabit 
velltra  luto,  Virg,  Eel,  v.  44.  iuteum  cut,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
PUH.  X.  53.  or  rather  from  iiStum,  clay,  lUleus,  dirty-  Cicero 
also  mentisns  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat.  D.  lii.  23.  as  in- 
deed he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavorj,  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno; 
worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Gelse,  and  Scythians,  and 
especially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus,  {agradiendo) :  Ooid.  Fast.  ii.  86j. 

tainted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  onhorse- 
ack,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear,     Man,  when  peaceable. 

Vis cailcd  Qui&ivvs.Serv.in  Ftrg.i.  B^6. BELLONA, 

the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sitter  of  Mars, 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  ^uid  ah  omni  parte  recisum  est, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  377.}  is  said  to  have  fallen  frotn  heaveti  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which 
~  was  kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were 
called  SALII  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others 
were  made  quite  like  it,  [anciiia,  -ium,  vel  -iorum.) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  weic  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the 
■wood-pecker,  {ficus).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put 
for  war  or  the  foitune  of  war  ;  thus,  ^quo,  v'ario,  andpile, 
incerto  Marie  pugitatum est,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  suc- 
cess ;  Mars  commums,  the  uticertJiiit  events  of  war.  OV.  Ac- 
cendere  MarUm  canlu,  i.  e.  pugnam  vel  mibles  adpugnam  luiS: 
coRato  Marteet  eminus puenare ;  invadunl  Marlon  clypfis,  i.  e> 
pugnam  ineunt,  Virg.  NoUre  Marie  aliqwd pirogere,  by  our 
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own  strength,  without  assistance,  CrV.  VertmnM»eTal^  tqtattm 
iua  alieno^ue  Marie pugnare,  OR  horseback  and  on  toot,  ijv.iu. 
Cb.  Valere  Martejorensi,  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont. ' 
iv,  6,  39,  Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  luus  egeril  illic,  i.  e. 
beUica  vtrtus,  valour  or  courage,  ih,  7, 45.  Nostra  Marte,  by 
our  army  or  soidiern,  Horat.  Od.  lii.  j,  24.  Alterc  Marie,  in 
a  second  battle,  ib.  34,  Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fighting, 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  21a.  Incursu  gemzni^Martis,  by  Uud  and 
sea,  Jjuati.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCUKIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  the  mestenj^er  of  jiipiier  and  of  the  gods; 
ihc  god  of  eloquence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name,  (according  toothers.^ud^Medicurrius.juo^ 
mediust»^fr^f(ije^ADnn'n;^currebat};the  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  of  the  harp ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius, 
(MercuriaHum  virorum),  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the 
conductor  of  souUor  departed  ghoMS  to  theirproper  mansions; 
also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  CytUnius,  v. 
CylUnia  proles,  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
be  was  born  ;  and  Tegeteus,  from  Tegca,  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguisbingatcributes  of  Mercury  arehis  Pf/^juj,  or 
winged  cap  ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  fur  his  feet ;  and 
a  Caduceus,  or  wand  {virga]  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  hi> 
hand;  sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse, 
(mariupium),  Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  ^n,  iv.  239.  vlii,  1 38. 

Images  of  Mercury  (H£RMj€./rund,  shapeless  posts  with 
a  madile  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  ^3.)  used 
(o  be  erected  where  several  roads  met,  (in  compitis),  to  point 
out  the  way  ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and 
houses,  &c.  Bx  quovis  Hgtio  non  fit  Mercurius,  every  one 
cannot  become  a  scholar. 

11.  APOLLO.ihesonof  Jupiter  and  I,atona,  born  in  the 
island  Delos ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury, 
and  archery;  called  also  PAiX^tu  and  ^o/.  He  bad  oracles  in 
many  places,  ihe  chief  one  as.  Delphi  in  Phocis;  called  by 
various  names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cyn- 
thius,  from  Cynthus  a  rpountain  in  Delos;  Patareus,  or  teus, 
from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia  ;  Laiatis,  son  of  Latona,  THym- 
irtcus,  Grynaai,  &c.  also  Pythius,  from  having  slain  the  ser- 
pent Python,  [vel  a  xtiflwfta,  quod  cmsuleretar). 

Apollu  is  usually  [cprcGcnied  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young 
man,  with  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid. 
"^'rist. iii.  1.^0.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  hii  right  hand, 

and 
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andin  hii  lert  htiida  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  lauret, 
which  was  sacred  to  htm,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raTcn  amonf 
the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  ^SCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phy-, 
aic,  worshipped  lormerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argilis,  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  astafl',  round  which  a  serpent 

w«  entwined : represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long 

beard,  dretsed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff  in  hit  hand. 

Connected  withApolloandMincrva  were  thenineMUSESj 
■aid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  loemory; 
Caibipe,  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry;  Qio,  of  history  :  Melpo- 
mene, of  tragedy ;  Thaiia,  o\  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato, 
of  lovc'^ongs  and  hymns;  EuUrpe,  of  playing  on  the  flute;' 
Terpsichore,  of  ilie  harp  ;  Polyhymnia,  of  gesture  and  delivery, 
also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  Sarhitos,  vcl  -cw; 
9nd  Urania,  of  astronomy,  Auson,  EidyU.  so.  Diodor.  iv.  7, 
PkomutHS  de  Nalura  Deorum. 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnaffus,  Helicon, 
Pierus,  See.  the  fountains  Castaliui,  Aganippe,  or  Hypotrene, 
&c;  whenceihey  had  various  names, //f/ic(iW»,P(ir>iiuj£i'f  J, 
Pierides,  Castnitdei,  Thespiades,  Pemfdiades,  &c, 

la.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  I^tta  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ;  heace tergemina.  diva  irifornas,  Triavirginis 
era  Dia»a,  Virg.  JSjn.  iv.  ^a.  Alio  Luclna,  lUitkya,  et  Geni- 
foAjieuGVif/y/j^j;  because  she  assisted  women  in  child-birth; 
Noctiluca,  and  siderum  regma,  Horat.  Trivia,  from  bcr  staluca 
standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
en  her  shoulder,  and  a  Javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Conientf.S]  -ktr;  Varr, 
L.L.  vii.  38.  qiadin  CKtsihum  Jovis  adhibebaiUur,  Augustin- 
.de  Civit.  Dei,  iv.  93.  Duodecimemmdeos  advocat,  Stnec.  Q, 


Nat.  ii.4i.  a  consensu, yiiiui  (x>ntcntientes  ;  vel a  censendo, 
t.  f.consulo:}  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  ol 
£nnius  ;  as  auoied  by  Apuleiut,  de  Deo  Socratis  ; 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jovi',  Ntptunus,  Vulcanus,  ApoUo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  j.  o.  M.  t\e. 

yevi^ptimo  maxmo,  Ceterisq.'ihs  Consentibus.     Tbey 

were  also  called  Dii  macni,  yiTg.  j£n,  iii.  18.  Oikd.  Amor, 

iii.  6.  and  cf  LESTES,  Fitruv.  t.  8.  firg.  /£n.  i.  391.   Oc, 
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ifg.  ii.  8.  or  nobilzs  Qn'^.  i&ct.  i.  i7S,  anil  are  rc;>K<i 
sented  as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  in* 
fiprior  gods,  who  are  (:3Ucd  plem,  i^V, 


The  DU  SElECTi  wew  Eight  in  Numbtr, 

I.  SATURNUS  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  Calus  ot 
i^ranus,  and  Terra  or  fejrt. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  thia 
rondilion,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  offsprings  On  which 
Recount  be  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  hare  devoured  his  sont 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive 
)lim,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fied  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Lqtium,  from  his  lurking  there  fa  latendoj . 
Hewas  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under 
Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been  iha  golden  age,  whed  the 
earth  produced  food  in  abundance  ipontaneously,  wlien  all 
things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  la^,  and  when  ihei« 
was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  eartb ; 
which  ceased  ii;  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the 
virgin  ^J/rea,  or  goddess  of  justice,  hcnelf,  who  remained 
on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  la*t  provoked  by  the 
.wickedness  of  men  left  it.  Omd.  Met.  i.  i^o.  The  only 
goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Jd.  PorU.  i.  6.  29.   v 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  icythe  in 
his  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  Faces,  (infrons  vel  biceps).  Mis  temple  wae  open  in 
lime  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  liv.  1.  19.  A  street 
in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  livedo 
was  called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  summus  ab  imo,  the  street 
Janus  from  top  to  bottom,  HortU.  Ep.  i.  1.  ^4-  medtus,  (he 
middle  part  of  It ;  id.Sat.i'i.  3.  iS.Cic.Phi/.  vi.  j.  Thorough* 
lares  {iransitiones perxsaj  from  him  were  called^at',  and  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janua,  Cic,  N.  D. 
ii,  87.  thus  dextro  J^noportgr  Carmentalis,  Liv.  u.^g. 

3.  RHEA,  thewifcof  Saturn:  called  also  Ops,  CyieU. 
Magna  Mater,  Meier  Deefum,  Berecynthia,  Idaa,  and  /)wi. 
dymine,  from  three  mounuins  in  Pbrygia  :    She  was  painted 
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a)  a  matron,  crowned  with  towers,  (turriit),  iftting  in  i 
chariot  drawn  by  \\om,Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  B49,  &c. 

CybeU,  or  a  sacred  scone  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  wat  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Plirygia  to  Rotne, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix.  11.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  in- 
femal  regions ;  called  aUo  Orcuj,  Jubiler  tTtftrnus  d  Stygius. 
The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off,  as. she  was  gathering  flowers  in 
the  plains  of  Enva  in  Sicily  ;  called  Juno  infema  or  Stygia, 
often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana  ;  supposed 
to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations,  fvenefidis  praxsse) . 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
■were  the  FATES  or  Destimu,  (PARC^,  aparctndo  vc]per 
AntipbRASIN,  quodnemini  ^orcanf^,  iha  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  or  oi  Ereius  andJVu*,  three  in  number;  Gotho, 
Jjichesis,  and  Alrop  s,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men 
by  spinning  ;  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii,  3.  Gotho  held  the 
diiuS',  Lachesis  span,  and  Airapos  cut  the  thread :  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  effect,  Uvid.  Amor.  ii.  6.  46.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan. 
iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  (Furia  vel  Dirx,  Eumenidts  vel  Enn. 
nyes),  also  three  in  number,  Alecta,  Tysiphine,  and  Mfgara; 
represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair; 
holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  10  torment  the  wick- 
ed ;  MORS  vel  Lethum,  death ;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The 
piinishmentsof  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represent- 
ed inpiciures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  P/aL^,Ci7^(t[y.v.  4.  1, 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  aiid 
Semele;  called  also  Uber  or  Lynus,  because  wine  trees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care:  describedas  the  conqueror  of  India; 
represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  i^y  leaves, 
fiometinies  with  horns,  hence  called  Corniczr,  Ovid.  Ep. 
;[iii.  QQ.  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with 
ivy ;  nis  chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or  lynxes,  at- 
tended by  Siienus  his  nurse  and  preceptor,  Bacchanals  (frantic 
women,  Bacchtt,  Thyades  vel  Menades),  and  satyrs,  Ovid, 
East.  iii.  715.— 770.£*.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  (Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel 
Dionysia),  were  celebrated  everv  third  year,  [hence  called 
Iriettrica],  in  the  night  time,  chiefly  on  CukaranAr^A  Isminus 
in  Bccotia,  on  Ismarus,  Rhodope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS, 
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PRIAPUS,  the  god  sf  frardcns,  was  the  ion  o£  Buckiu 
and  Venui,  Serv.  in  firg.  G,  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometime* 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hype- 
rion, one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  eanh ;  who 
is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Soi  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  Form,  having  his  headsur- 
rounded  with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four   ^ 
horses,  attended  by  the  Hora  or  four  seasons,  Ver,  the  spring ; 
j£§tss,  the  summer ;  Avlumnuj,  the  autumn ;  and  Hiems,  the 
winter,  Ovid.  Mel.  ii.  aj.' 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the 
name  of  Milhras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  SeUcti,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  i^o/.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  damon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  bis  birth  during  the  whole  of 
life.  Places  and  cities;  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular 
^enii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  C«nti, 
theonegiX)d,  and  the  other  bad,  Defraudare  ginium  suuMy 
to  pinch  one's  appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  io>  Indulgere 
genio,  to  indulge  it,  Pi;rj.  v.  151.  ' 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Cemi  were  the  LARES  and  PENA- 
TES,  household-gods,  who  presided  ov«r  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors,  Virg.£n.  ix.  Sjj.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  cloihed  wiih  a  skjn  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round 
the  hearth  in  the  liaii,  (in  alrio).  On  festivals  they  were 
srowned  with  garlands,  Plaut.  Trin.  i,  1.  and  sacrifices  were 
'  ofiered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet,  Aug.  31.  There  were 
not  only  Lares  domeslici  etfamiliaris,  but  also  Compitaies  et 
viales,  mltlares  et  marini,  &c. 

The  Penates  {sive  a  penu  ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur  ho- 
mnes,  FEN  us ;  sive  quod  penitus  iasidetit,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
87.  Diiperquosfcniluispiramus,  Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  v.  Idem 
ac  Magni  Dit,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
ii.  K96.]  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  called  Penetralia ;  also  Impluviam  or  Compluvium, 
Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  ^a.  There  were  liltewise  Publid  Penates, 
woishipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv,  iii.  17.  under  whose  protec- 
Eton  the  city  and  temples  were.     These  £neas  brought  with 

him 
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triM  from  Troy,  Pirg.  Mn-  \u  093,  717,  iii.  148,  it,  jggj 
Hence  Falni  Penates,  familiareique,  Cic.  pro  Ham.  57. 

Some  bava  thought  liie  Larei  and  Penates  the  nine ;  and 
iTiey  seem  sometimeB  to  be  confounded,  Gc.  P.  Qianet.  26. 
ft  17.  Ferr.  iv.  aa.  They  were,  however,  different,  Un.  i. 
eq.  The  Penates  were  of  divine  oriein ;  the  Lares  of  human. 
Cettain  persons  were  admitted  to  t^e  worship  of  the  Larejf 
who  were  not  to  that  of  (he  Penates.  The  Penales  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  bouae,  the 
Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  c«np,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling  :  ^lo  ckm  tare 
fundus,  Horat.  Od.  i.  la.  44.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  &  gSa.  So 
Penates ;  thus,  Nostris  succede  Penalibus  hosfies,  Virg.  jfiii, 
Ttii.  1A3.  Plin.  Pan.  47.  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  jig. 


DH  MINORUM  GENTJUM,  or  INFERIOR 
DEITIES. 

fHESE  were  of  various  kinds : 

■*  1.  Dii  INDtGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the  god< 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits  :  of  whom  the  chief 
Were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  ■ 
Amphitryon,  king  ol  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours, 
and  other  exploits ;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  hi* 
cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the  Nemxan  wood,  the  Hydra  of 
the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed 
stag  on  mount  Men^us,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Stytnpha- 
lus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses  who  were  fed  on  humn  flesh, 
the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Au- 
.geas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dOg 
Cerberus  From  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  ^h^fretum  Gaditantim, 
or  Streights  qt  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  applei  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them, 
slaying  the  giant  Antzus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c.  - 

Hercules  was  called  Alddes  from  Akaus  the  Father  oF  Am- 
phitryon !  and  Tuythxiu  from  Tiryns,  ihc  town  were  he  was 
born  ;  Oetaus,  from  mount  Oi'le,  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  piossiied  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself 
on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  00  fire.' 

Hercales- 
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HercntecisretnrcKiitedsfprodigiousnrengthitioldingacIub 
In  his  right  hand,'  and  clothed  in  ihe  skin  of  the  Ncmxan  lion. 

Menused  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations;  Her~ 
cle,  MehercU,  yel  -«,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIU3, 
i.  c.  Deusfida,  the  eod  of  Faith  or  honour  ;  tkat,  per  Dium 
Fidium,  Plaut.  me  thusfidius,  sc.juvet,  Sallust.  Cat.  33. 

Hercules  vrai  supposed  to  preside  to  over  treasures ;  hence 
J)ives  amiiO  Heratle,  Horat.  Sal.  li.  6,  is.  dtxtro  HercuU,  \)j 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  ob- 
tained great  riches  consecrated  (poUuabant)  the  tenth  part  to 
Hercules,  Cic.  Nal.  D.  iii.  3S.  Piaut.  SlicA.  i.  3.  80.  Stuck, 
iv.  4.  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  init, 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  TyndSruj  king  of  Spana,  brothers  of  Helena  and 
Clytemneitra,  Kiid  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ; 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the 
other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor 
•aAd  Pollux,  to  spring  (rom  the  sanae  egg.  Sat.  ii.  1,  26.  He 
however  also  calls  them  Fbatree  Helena,  Od.  i.  3.  a.  .  ■ 
the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 
observed  at  tea : — called  Tyndarida,  Gemini,  &c.  Caster  wai 
remarkable  for  riding,  ind  Pollux  for  boxing  ;  Horat.  Od.  i. 
19.  fi6.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star 
over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  acap  ;  hence  called 
FitATRES  PiLEATi,  Feslus  CotuU.  3j.  There  was  a  temple 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only 
of  Castor,   Dio,  xxxvii,  8.  Saet.  Cets,  10. 

iCneas,  called  jfspiter  Indiges:  and  Romulus,  QUIRINUS, 
dfter  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quiris  a  spear, 
«r  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii,  475. — 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  raaked 
among  the  gods. 

s.Therewerecertain  gods  called  SEMONES,  [^udii  semi- 
homines,  tmnortsdiis  etmajvres  hotainibus,^  Liv.  viii.  ao.  as, 

PAN.  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  invent-rof  the  flute; 
laid  to  be  the  aon  oiMxrcary  and  Penelipe,  Cic.  worshipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia ;  hence  called  Arcadtus  and  Manaliut,  vel 
-ides,  ei  Lycius,  from  two  mountains  there  ;  Ttgteeus,  from 
a  city.  &c.  called  by  the  Romans  ynuu j /-^represented  with 
horns  and  goats  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or  cause- 
less alarms ;    from  him  called  Patici  lenoret,  Diony.t.  v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  t..   be  the  same 
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with  Pan ,  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  FauAa  ot 
Fatt/a,  called  also  Marica  and  Bona  Dea,  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  i  ^. 

There  were  several  rural  deiiics  called  FAUNI,  who  were 
believed  to  occasion  the  night  mare,  {ludibna  ncctiSYtX  ephial- 
ten  immittere),  Pitn.  xxv,  g, 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasoni 
snd  merchandise  ; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes.  Properl.  iv,  a.  Hence  ytTtumnis  nalus  iniquij, 
an  inconstant  man.  Moral.  Sat.  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruiw  ;  the  wife 
of  Vertdmnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Gfcm  by  the 
Greeks.  Lactant.  1.  so.  6.  0vi4-  Fatl.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  {St  supra  ne  quid  tdst  sider» 
cemat,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  capitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhaU 
lowed,  (exatigurartntur),  it  alone  could  not,  Liv.i.  jj>V.  ^4. 

JoVl  IPSI  HLGI  NOLIJITCONCEDERE,   Geli  sii.  6.  which  waS 

reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuityof  the  empire,  Liv.ilnd. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds;  usually  feminine.  Poitona  Pales,  FIot,  i.  £0. 

HYMEN  vel  H YMENvEUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA.  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  i6.  60. 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from 
business,  Ovid.  Fait.  vi.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  (mala 
Mveruncabal),  Varr.  vi.  .5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rijbigo,  the  goddess  who  pre- 
served corn  from  blight,  (a  Tubigine),  Cell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serp.  in  Virg. 
j£it.  vii.  84.  CLOACINA.ofihec/oacie.orcotrfmon  sewers. 
■  Underihe  Sewo/ifj  were  cnmprehended  the  NYMPHS, 
(nympluz),  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
eaith;  over  mountains,  Oreades :  woods,  Dryades,  llama- 
dryades,  Napaa ;  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiades  vel  Naiades  ; 
the  sea,  Nereides,  Oceamtides,  &c. Each  river  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided  over  it ;  as 
/?im«K  J  over  the  Tiber,  Virg.j€,n.\\W.  gi.  and  77.  Eridanus 
over  the  Po;/janno!:'a//u,wKhihe  countenance  of  a  bull,  and 
horns  ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  [quod flumina sunt  alrff- 
cia,  ul  taun,  Fcstus ;  vel  propter  impetus  el  mugitus  aquarum. 

Vet. 
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Vet.  Scliol.  in  Hora(.  Otl.  iv.  14,25.  Sic  tauriformis  vohrilur 
Aufidus.)  f^'rg,  C.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Mel.  iv.  pr.  ^Itan.  li.  33. 
Ctaui/ian.  Cons.  Prob.  si 4,  &c.  The  soarccs  ot  rivers  were 
pariiculaily  tacred  \o  some diviniiy,  uid  cultivated  with  rcii- 
gious  ceremonies,  Senec,  Ef.  ^t.  Tesipjes  were  erected  ;  at 
to  Clitutnniig,  Plin,  E/>.  viii.  8.  to  liisius,  Pavsan.  i.  1^.  small 
pieces  of  money  were  thrown  itiio  them,  to  render  the  presid- 
ing kkieipropitioiM;  indnopcrson  was  allowed  to  swim  Dear 
the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the  touch  of  a  n^iked  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  conteL-rated  waters,  itid.  ig  Tec't. 
Annul,  xiv.  ae.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  bcon  the  iacat 
yadimanis.  PUn.  £p.  viii,  so.  in  which  were  several  floating 
islands,  ihid.  &  PUn.  ii,  95.  i.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  olTi^ed 
to  fountains  ;  iu  by  Horace  to  that  of  Blandusia,  Od.  iit.  13. 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  £/<.  i.  18.  104. 

Under  tite  Seuones  were  also  i^K-luded  the  juilges  in  the 
mfefnal  regions,  MINOS,  /£ari/j,  and  RadsmaMhut^Ciiti,. 
RON,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  (Phrtitor,  Virg  £a.  vi.  S9S. 
Voa.THyii.ui,-tos,  Juvmal.  ni.  s66.)whocoiidiicted  the  souls 
of  ilie  dead  in  a  buat  over  tlic  rivers  Styx  and  Ackeran,  «iul 
exacted  from  e&f  h  \i'n portor'.uvi  or  freight,  [naulum,]  which 
he  g;ive  an  account  of  to  Pluto;  hence  called,  Poktitor  :  the 
dog  CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  monster,  who  guarded  th» 
emrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  woTBhipped  the  virtues  and  aflections 
of  the  mind,  and  the  like;  as,  Piet)i,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord, 
Fortune,  Farm,  &c.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  dis- 
ease*,/e^. /rg^^.  ii.  11.  Nai.  D-  iii.  af.  Juvenal,  i.  115. 
and   undcrr  the  emperors  likewise  foreign  dckies,  as,    /«/, 

Oiiris,  ifnii^,  of  the  Egyptians;  ^ucon.  viii.  831. also 

the  winds  and  the  tempests;  Eurtis,  the  east  wind  ;  Auittr 
or  Noiui,  the  south  wind  ;  Zepkyrus,  the  west  wind  ;  Boreas, 
the  nooh  wind  ;  AJricus,  the  south-west ;  Coras,  the  north- 
east :  and  ^OLUS,  the  god  uf  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the /i^ari  islands,  hence  called /ijji^  j£i>&>; 
AUR£,  the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  worshipped,  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as 
Avtrrancus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  gond  Jupiior 
and  a  bad;  the  former  was  called  Dijovis,  (ajuvatdo,]  or 
Diespi'ter,  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Cell.  v.  is. 
Sut  Ovid  makes  yejova  the  same  with  Jujnter  parvus,  or 
WJS  Marngj,  Fast,  lit.  A45.  &c. 
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Mow  much  the  amient  Romans  respected  religion  and  iu 
Tninisiers  wcmayjudge  from  this;  that  ihey  imposed  a  fine  on 
Tremcllius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a  dispute 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M.  {Sacro- 
rumquequdm  magistratuumjvs potadiusfat).  Liv.  Ep,  xlvit. 
But  the  Po»/^(r«  appear,  ai  teastin  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Dm.  4^. 

It  was  paniculariv  incumbent  on  the  PonCtfix  M.  to  take 
care  ot  the  second  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid.  Fast,  iri.41^.  GeU.  i. 
li.  Senec.  Contr,  i.  a.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected 
their  duty,  he  reprimanded,  Liv,  iv.  44.  or  punished  them, 
xxviii.  II.  sometimes,  bya  sentence  o(  the  college,  capiully, 
C'u-  Bar.  rap.  7.  hgg-  ii.  9.  Z'b.  viii.  1  j.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pon/i^*Af,  was  requisite  in  public  and 
solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or  the 
like,  Zju,  iv,  97,  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi,  B.  madeaprayer,  Saet.Ci, 
ft2.  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general 
devoted  himself  for  his  army,  £111.  viii.  9.  x.  7.  28,  to  repeat 
over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be  used,  {its 
f&ba prdrre,  v.  car7iunprafaTi),\\y\A.  &  v.  41.  which  Seneca 
callBroNTlFlCALE  CARMEN,  ConW.  ill/ Marc.  13.  It  was  of 
importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without  heska'.ion, 
/Wer.  Affl;(.  viii.  13,  a.  He  attended  at  the  ComiVi'a  ,■  espe- 
ciaDy  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inauguratt 
them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  4a.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testa- 
"mcnts  were  made,  Tacit.  Hist,  i,  15.  GeU.  v.  jg.  xv.  37,  Gs. 
Dom.  13.  Plin.  pan.  37.  At  these  the  other  pontifices  also  at- 
tended r  hence  the  comiiia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was 
decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apudpontifices,  \e\pro  cellegi* pon-^ 
tijiaitn,  in  presence  of,  ibid.  Sotennia  pro  pentifice  susripert,  to 
ncrform  the  due  sacred  rites  in  the  presence,  or  according  to 
ihe  direction  of  the  Poroifex  Maximus,  Liv.  ii.  87.  Any  thing 
done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  Pontificio  jure  Jien,  Cio, 
Dom.  14..  And  when  the  Ponlijex  M.  pronounced  any  decree 
of  the  college  in  their  prasence,  he  was  said  Procoli.KCIORQ- 
■SFONDERE,  Oc.  pro  Dom.  53.  T!ie  decision  of  the  college  was 
sometimes  contraiy  to  his  own  opinion.  He  howeverwai 
boundto  obey  it,  Liu.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  thrte ponlifices  de- 
termined was  held  valid,  Id.  resp.  Har.  6.  But  in  cenain  cates 
as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of 
^ymajoriU'of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  requisite, /.if . 
^  ^46.  The  pe«ple,  whose  power  was  lupremt  in  every  thing, 
ts  cit  summapotestss  tmni'um  rerum,  Cic.  ibid.}  might  con- 
■^  -  ■  fer 
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fer  the  dedication  of  a  tAnpIc  on  whatever  person  they  pleaied, 
and  force  the  Pontifix  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will  ; 
u  they  did  in  the  case  of  FUvius,  Lw.  ibid.  In  some  caiet 
the  Flamines  and  R^x.  Sacromm  seem  to  have  judged  together 
Nwith  the  Pgntificis,  Cic.  Doin.  49.  and  even  to  hare  heea 
reckoned  of  the  same  college,  ibid.  jS. 

It  was  particularly  tic  province  yt  ihspojitifias  to  judge- 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit-  Annd.  i.  10.    Dio,  xlvii.  44. 

The  Ponlifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  ot  re- 
gulating  tlie  year,  ^nd  the  public  calendar,  Suel.  7ul.  40. 
^i^.  31. M^fr(^.&i;.i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES. 
because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or 
From  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them  ttiruugh  the 
whole  year,  wliat  days  were  faiti,  and  what  ntfasli,  £3t. 
FesLus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  coolined  to  iheponti- 
fiiei  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavius  divulged  ihem, 
(fasto  dfiia^orumin  albo  proposuit),  Liv.  ix.^6.  (Seep,  187.) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  w>-Te  also  marked  the  names  of  tb* 
magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.\x..i%.  Valer. 
Max,  vi.  c.  Cic.  Sext,  14,  Alt.  iv.  8*  Pis-  13.  Thus,  enu- 
mtraliojastorum,  nuasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fain.  v.  la.  Tusc.i.  aS* 
Fasti  memores,  permanent  records,  Horat.Od.  iii.  17,4.  iv. 
14,  ^.picli,  variegated  with  difTerent  colours,  OviJ,  Fast.  i. 
1 1 .  Hgitantes  tempora,  Id.  6  j/| .  Hence  a  list  of  the  consult 
engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantiui,  the  son  o£ 
Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  sojne 
persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called  FastX 
CoNSULARES,  Or  the  Capitoline  marbla,  because  beauiiGed, 
and  placed  in  the  capital,  by  Cardinal  AUxandtr  Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence : 
Thus  on  the  Liipercalia,  it  was  maiked  {adscriptum  est)  that 
Antony  bad  oSered  the  crown  to  Cisar,  Cic.  rhil.  ii.  34.— 
To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  (ascripium)  in  the  Fastt,  was 
reckoned  the  highest  honour,  tit.  kp.  ad  Brut.  ij.  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  Aanal.  i.  1  j.  (whcucc  probably  the  origin  of 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome  :)  as  it  was  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  Trom  the  Fastis  Oc.  Stxt, 
14.  Pis.  13.  ferr.  ii,  53.  iv.Jin.  Tacit.  Aanal.  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Ro- 
man festivals  forthe  wholf  year,  arecalled  FASTI,  Ovid. Fast. 
t.  7.  (Fastoeum  libri  apptlianlur,  in  qvibut  totius  anniJU  de- 
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scriptio,  Fcstus,  quia  de  consulihus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,  Isid.  vl. 
'-8J.     The  six  first  of  them  i-nly  are  cxiant. 

In  antieni  times  the  Pontiff x  M.  used  to  draw  up  3  short' 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book, 
(in  aldum  efferoiat,  vcl  potius  rtftrtbat),  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  htiuse,  where  the  people  might 
come  and  lead  it ;  (proponebat  tabulam  dami,  doUstas  ut  esset 
fopuiB  cognoscmdi)  ;  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time 
afMucius  Scxvoia,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius 
and  Cinna.  Tbtse  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero,  ANNALES  MflxiW,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  la.  Cell.  iv.  5.  as 
having  been  composed  by  the  Pontiftx  Maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontjfices  before  Rome  was, 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commkntarii,  perished  most 
of  th«m  with  the  city,  I^v.  vi.  1 .  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
Pontifias  seem  10  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals  ; 
but  several  private  persons  composed  tiistorical  accounts  of 
the  Roman  affairs ;  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
pontifical  records  in  the  simpliciiy  of  their  narration,  they 
likewise  stiled  Aknales  ;  as  Caio,  Fictor,  and  Piso,  Cu.  ibid. 
Liv.  i.44,  5j.  ii.  40.  58.x.  (),  37.  Scc.D;'o«yj.iv.  7, 15.  GcU. 
i.  19.  horiensius.  fell.  ii.  i5.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (infl^im^Mtra),  wliicha  person  wrote  concerning 
hisown  actions,  wcreproperly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic. 
fam,T.  12.  Jy//.  16,  PrtT,  V.  2»,  Suet.  Aug.  j:^.  T\b.  6i.  a& 
Julius  Casar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
his  wars,  Ge.  Brut.  75.  Suil.  Cas.  j6.  and  Gellius  calls  Xe- 
nophon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates, 
(awcfirii/MniiltaTct,  Memorabilia  Sacra/is),  xiv.  3.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  ai)y  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  or  others,  (ju*  com- 
ineminisse  opus  esset,  notes  to  help  the  memory)  ;  as  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  ^t^.Quinc.  , 
tilian.  iv.  1 ,  6g.  x.  7,  30.  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or 
book  of  another,  Id.W.  11,7.  iii.  8, 67.  or  any  book  whatever, 
in  which  sheri  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down  :  Thus 
Commentani  regis  Numa,  Liv.  i.  31,  &  ga.  Servii  Tuliii,  ib. 
60.  Ettmeijis,  xl.  11,  6.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5,  Casaris, 
Cic.  Alt.  xiv.  14.  Trfljani,  Plin.  Ep.  X.  io6.  Hence,  a  coai, 
mentariij,  a  clerk  or  secretary,  firn/rr.  p.  89.  Cslius  in  writ- 
ing  10  Cicero,  calls  the  acla  publica,VT  pubVic  icgisters  of  the' 
Ciiy,  C(j.MMENTARius  aBRUM  URBAN  ABUM,  Ctc.fam.  viii.  11, 
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In  certain  cases  the  Pon&ftx  M.  and  his  college  h:id  -the 
power  of  life  and  death,  CiV. /fur.  resp.y.l^.  11.9.  hue  their 
■emence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascen.  inGc.pro^ 
Mil.  12.  Liv.  xxxvii,  51.  xl,  42. 

The  Ponlifex  ilf.  although  possessed  of  so  great  power  is 
called  by  Ciceio  privatus.  Cat  i.  z.  as  not  being  a  magi* 
Strate,  But  some  think  that  the  tide  Ponlifex  Maximus  is 
here  applied  to  Scipio  by  anticipation  ;  he  not  having  then 
obtained  that  office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary 
to  the  account  of  Appian,  B.  Civ.  1.  p.  3^9.  and  Cicero  him« 
self  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person,  0^.  i.  28. 
Livy  expressly  opposes  Ponlifices  to  privatus,  v.  51, 

ThePoai^«j  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  {logapra- 
iexta),  Liv.  xxxiii.  a,^.  Lamprvl.  AUx.  Scv.  40.  anda  woollea 
cap.  {GaUrus,  fii/eus  vel  Tululus,  Festus  &  Varr,  vi.  3.)  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  {virguia)  wrapt  round  with 
wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it;  called  apex.  Sew.  m 
Virg.  jSju.  ii.  683.  viii.  664.  x.  270.  often  put  forthe  whole 
cap, £t'i'.vi.4i.(^c./^^.  i-  i.lhus,iratosJremere  regum apices, 
to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged  .Persian 
monarch,  Horat,  Od,  iit.  ai^  19.  or  for  a  woollen  bandago 
tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used  instead  of  a  cap. 
for  the  sake  of  cooineis,  Serv.  ilid.  Sulpicius  Galba  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  Utptx 
prolapsus),  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  vaUr, 
Max.  i.  1,4.  Hence  d^A;  is  put  for  the  top  of  anything:  as 
jnonlis  apex,  Sil.  xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  orna ; 
ment ;  as,  apex  seruttitlis  est  auctaritas,  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Ptmt^x  Af.  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Liv.  xxviii.  38,  44.  Dh,Jragm.  62.  The  first  Pontic 
Jex  M.  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crasius, 
A.  U.  618,  Ijv.  Epit.  59,  so  afterwards  Cxsar,  Saet.  i2. 

The  office  of  Pontijex  M.  was  lor  life,  Div,  Ixix.  15.  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suel.  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio,  Ivi. 
30.  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  i.  lo.  impute  to  his  clemency.  But 
with  what  justice,  we  maj^  learn  irom  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718. 
D10,  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time  to  Circeji 
Under  custody,  Suel.  16.  Dij),  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  7^6,  and  treated  him  wtih  great 

iqdigaity,  Dio,  liv.  15. After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
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74 J,  AugMMuf  assumed  the  offer  o(  Pmtjffx  Maxtyhu),  ibid. 
%y.Ox)id.  Fast.  itt.  420.  which  wai  ever  after  held  bv  his  sut- 
eetcon,  anii  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperoM  to  the  time  of 
GrUian,  Zoiim.iv.  g6.  or  rather  of  Theodosimr;  for  on  one  of 
the  coin*  of  Gritian,  this  title  is  annexetl.  When  there  were 
two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  oife  of  them  only 
Was  Ponf^ex  M.  liii-  17.  but  ihi,"  rule  wai  soon  after  violalea, 
Ca^oHn.  tn  Balbin.  8.  The  H'"rarcliy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  is  thouglitto  have  been  isribliihid  partly  on  ilie  mode) 
af  the  Pontif'X  M.  and  (he  college  of  Pm/yfcw.- 

The  Pontijtx  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  (haii, 
iMvit.  sc.  Cxsai  m  sacra  via,  domo  puhlUa,  Suet.  Cses.  46.} 
eriled  Regia,  PAn.  Ep,  iv.  1 1,  6.  {tpild  in  ta  sacra  a  rege 
teerificuU  erant  sekla  -usttrpari,  Fesius  ;  vel  iruiti  in  ea  rex 
tacnficulus  kaiitarfcansuesset.  Srrt,  in  Virg.  A-n.  viii.  363) 
'  Thus  when  Au^unus  became  Pontifsx  Maximvi,  bo 

Aiade  public  a  part  of  hi  j  house  ;  and  gave  the  Rbcta  (which 
Dio  call)  (t»c  house  of  the  Rex  saerarum),  to  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins ;  to  whose  residence  it  wars  iomigiious,  Dh,  liv.  07. 
whence  lomc  suppose  it  ihe  same  with  the^i^'dt  Nufna,  the 
|lalace  of  Numa,  Ovid  Trist.'  in.  1.  30.  to  which  Horace  is 
■upposed  to  allitde  untferihenamc  offfiiTnuiTt^n/iz  rf^'j,  Od.  i, 
«,  1 3,  and  Aifgustus,  Suft.  76,.^said  afterwards  to  sustain  the 
4trittm  of  Vesia,  Ovui-  Fast,  vi.  263.  called  atkium  kegium, 
Uv.xxvi.  aj.  Others  suppose  it  different.  It  appears  to  have 
iJeen  (he  same  with  ibat  rfgia  mentioned  by  Festui  in  Equui 
OcTOB«H  ;  in  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  CeU.  iv.  6, 
Plutarch,  q.  Jiom.  56.  fur  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arras  of 
Mars,  i.  e.  the  AnciHa,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  a$ 
feeing  Ponhftx  M.  k\W-  17-  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  tised 
»o  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jitpiier  e\'ery  Nundna  or  market-da)', 
bv  (he  wife  of  the  Flamcn  diolis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat.  i.  16. 

'  A  Ponfiffx  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touchinf; 
tnd  e^'eiL  I V  sreirg  a  dead  body  ;  Jctw.  ronsol ad  Mdrc.  1^. 
iJif,  Jiv.  b8.  i^^-  Hi.  Sit  as  was  an  augur,  Tadi.  Atmal,  u 
Sa.  So  :;e  hlfjii  Priest  among  the  Jews,  Ln/tl.  xxi.  11.  Even 
tlc):Ji^fiof  A-'giisius  was- removed  from  its  place,  that  il 
inighi  n''t  he  v'nl'aied  by  the  sight  of  slaufrhter.  Die,  In.  ig, 
Hut  D.-'  EPf' ;is  to  ihinit  that  the  Ponlifex  >(,  was  "ioUted 
-  :.\y  by  touchiiig  a  dead  body,  liv.  sfl, 

II.  AUGURE?^,  gnticntly  called  Auspicjs,  Phlarch.  0. 
Pom,  7^,  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  fyturc  events,  chiefljr 

from 
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from  the  flight,  chh-ping,  or  fwding  of  birds,  («e  miumgestu 
vc]garriliiet  spectioae,  FestusJ,  L|nd  also  froin  other  appear- 
ances, Cic.  i^aH«.  VT.  6.  Horat.ud.  ni.  97,  &c,'a  body  of  prie$», 
{amflissiva  sactrdotii  collbcium),  Cic.  Fan.  iti.  10.  of  th* 
greatest  authority  in  the  Runian  uate,  Liv.  i.  36.  because  no- 
thing of  importance  was  done  retpccting  the  public,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  peace <»' in  war,  wiihout  consulting  tbem, 
(mn  ouj^fii^j,  Liv. I.  ^.y\.  ^\,  situaKipciis,  Civ.divm.  i.  s. 
ttiiiavgurio  a£lo.  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Varr.  v.. 6.  vcl.  c^o.  Suet. 
Aug.  9^-)  and  antiently  in  af&irs  of  great  conscience  they 
were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  dxv.  i.  16. 

AuctJR  is  often  put  tor  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic. 
divin.  ii.  3,  j^.  Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  qui  axguri* 
fratit,  the  good  augury,  Herat.  Od.  \,  »,  ga.  Virg.  y£».  \\. 
376.  Ai/spBv  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted 
f}mtni,[auipiciavt\  omnaj,  Horat.Od.iii.  97,  S.  particularly 
the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriagis,  J\fvened.  x.  336.  Cic, 
auml.  ^.Piaut.Caj.firol.  9S.  Suet.a.nS.  /jw.  xlii.  la.  In 
later  times  when  the  cuiti^n  of  consulting  theaytpites  was  in 
a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii.  13. 
iboseeniployed  to  witness  the  signingof  the  marriage  contract, 
and  to  see  that  every  thing  wai  rightly  performed,  were  called 
AiT^piCEsNijPTiASVM.Cic.i^na'n.  i.  16.  otherwise  Pro^mj'/f, 
cmdbalora,  vafanit^ai,  pronHH-  ■  Hcnct  auspex  is  pui  for  a 
favourer  or  director;  thus /4uj^x/i!^,  Cic.  Ati.  i'l.y.jiuspi- 
tes captorum  operwn,  favourers,  firg.  j£tt..  iii.  £o.  Diti  auspi' 
eiius,  under  the  direction  or  conduct  of,  Id.  iv.  ^5,  So  an* 
tpictmujS,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3,  ttj,  Ttucro,  Od.  i.  7,  B7. 

AUGURIUMandAUSPICIUMirecommonlyusedpro-- 
miccoously,  Virg.  jEn.  i,  39B.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  but  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  froHi  the  inspeclion  e^Mrds;  augurium, 
from  any  omeiu  or  prodigies  whatever,  Nan.  v.  go.  So  Cic. 
Ndt.D.  ii.  g.  but  each  of  tliese  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen 
itself,  f'trg.  j&t.  iii.  89.  499.  AuisuaiUM  Salutis,  when 
the  augun  were  consuhed  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask  safe- 
ty, from  the  gods,  Dio,  xxxvii.  i^.  ]i,  ai.Sud.  Aug.  31.  7a- 
cit,  Annal.  xii.  fl^.  Cic.  div,  i.  47.  The  omens  were  also  c«). 
led,  tstenla,  par  tenia,  monstra,  prodigia,  {atda  ostendtoil,  par. 
ttndunt,inonstrant,prigdicunl),  Cic.  div,  1.  4s. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Psr 
■EMMA,  Feilus.  Cic,  Nal.  D,  ii.  37.  Div,  ii.  3C.  from  th« 
beakt  of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons, 
Kx  ACUMimsus,  a  kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid, 
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both  of  Trbich  bad  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  oi  Cicero, 
iMd. 

The  Ronani  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans ;  and  aiitiently  (heir  youth  used  to  be  in- 
Uructcdas  carefully  in  this  art,  aBafterwjrds  they  were  in  the 
Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36.  Ctc.Ug^.  ii.  9.  For  thii  pur. 
pose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  1  a  states  of  Etnirta, 
to  be  taught.  Ck.  div.\.  41.  Valerius  Max  irons  says,  ten, 
i.  1.     It  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Beforethecky  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  auguiy  {auguriis  lege- 
re)  who  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should 
ffovcrn  itwheri  built.  -Romulus  choee  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
Remus,  die  Avcntine,  as  places  to  make  their  obier vat iona, 
(ionpia  ad  inaugurandum).  Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an 
omen  or  augury  {av^uriufi)  to  Remus  ;  and  alter  this  omen 
was  announced  or  formally  declared,  {nunciatt?  avgurio,  or  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  lieLaniaia,  Divin.  i.  4;.  See  p.  §y,  &  88.) 
twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was 
saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partizans  of  Remus 
claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first; 
those  ot  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through  the 
keenness  of  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle 
Remus  fell.  The  common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by 
Romulus  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7. 

AfterRomulusitbecamecustomary  thatnooneshoiJidentef 
upon  an  ofhce  ivithout  consulting  the  auspices.  Diai^s.  iii.  g^. 
But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  hi«  time,  this  custom  was 
observed  mcrdy  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day. 
on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they 
rose  about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open 
air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had 
appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  al- 
though no  such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal  declaration, 
although  false,  was  reckoned  sufHcient,  Ditmys.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  arc  supposed  tu  have  been  first  instituted  by  Ro. 
inulus,  three  is  number,  oue  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as  the 
Haruspices,  Dienys.  ii.  as.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid,  64, 
A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he 
encreased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four 
tribes.  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.'u  13.  The  augurs  were  at  first  all  pa- 
tricians; till  A.  U.  434,  when  five  plebeians  were   added. 
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Liv.  X.  g.  SylU  cncreascd  tfeetr  number  to  ETteen,  Ikv.  Ep^ 
IxxxJT,  They  were  at  first  choien,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the 
Gotratia  Cifnu/a,  Dinnys.  ii.  64.  and  afterwards  undcrwcntihe 
same  changes  as  the ponlififes.     Liv.  iii,  37.     See  p.  290. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  MagisTEr  Collecii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  whaltver 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  Plin.  Ep.  iv,  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says.  g.  Rom.oj, 

they  were  enirusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. ^The 

laws  of  friendship  were  anlicntly  observed  with  great  care 
among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  iheir  number, 
who  was  known  to  be  inimical  toany  of  the  college,  Cic.  Fam, 
iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the 
college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age,  Cic,  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremoniei, 
so  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  9,  They  de- 
rived tokens  (signa)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources,  fron 
appearances  m  the  heavens,  ai  thunder  or  lightning,  from 
the  singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat,  Tkeb.  iii.  48a.  from  the 
eating  of  chickens,  from  quadrupeds,  and  from  uncommon  ac- 
cidents, called  Dira  v.  -u.-— The  birds  which  gave  omeiu 
by  singing  (oscines)  were  the  raven,  [connu),  the  crow, 
[cormx)^  the  owl,  {noctua  vel  bubo),  the  cock,  {gallus gallma- 
ceus],  &c.  Feslus.  Pirn.  x.  fio.  s.  as.  ig.  j.  411. — by  flight. 
(ALiTESt^  PR*PETEs),  Were  the  eagle,  vulture,  8cc.  ib.  Cell, 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Firg.  An.  iii.  361.  Cic.  ihv.  i.  47.  Nat.  D.  ii, 
64. — by  feeding  chickens,  (pulli),  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  see  p.  88. . 
much  attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  X.  £2,  s.  Q4.  Liv.  x.  40.  and 
contempt  of  their  intitnations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal 
misfortunes ;  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic 
war ;  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chick- 
ens, (pULLAnius),  toH  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  wa« 
esteemed  a  bad  amen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lea,  saying.  Then  let  tkem  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the 
enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Oc.  Nat.  D. 
ii.  3.  Jiv.  i.  16.  Liv.  Ep.  xtx.  Valer.  Max.  i.  4,  3.  Concenw 
ing  ominous  birds,    &c.    Sec  Statius,  Theb.  iii,  50a,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  ffiTnamenla  auguralia,  Liv.  x.  7.) 
were,  1.  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  with  pur- 
ple, {virgata  ve]pal7tfata,  a  trabibus  dicta),  according  to  Ser- 
vius,  made  of  purple  and  scarlet,  {ex purpura  el  cocco  mtilum), 
inVirg.  £n.  vli.  6i9.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  thedrest 
•f  the  Salii,  ii.  jo.  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  cliipi, 
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ihid.  benca  At^^^^n,  i.  c  pnrpuram  bis  tincuni,  cogiiare.ia 
dctirc  to  be  made  an  tugur.  Ctc,  Fam.  ii.  16.  bibapho  vestire, 
to  make  one,  jiit,  it,  g.'  ■  ■«.  A  cap  of  aconical  shape,  like 
that  of  tbc  pmtifices,  ibid.— — 3.  A  crooked  suff,  which  they 
carried  in  their  ri|;ht  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  uf  (he 
heavens,  [qua  regioaei  cali  determinareni),  called  LITUUS, 
(iacu/tu  V.  'UM.  siiu  modo  adunctu,  Liv.  1.  18.  Incurvum  eiie- 
viUr a tuntmo inflexum haallum,  auadai  ejusiilut,  quotanitur, 
fUnUdudine  nomen  invmit,  Cic.  divin,  i.  ly,  Vtrga  breiis,  iit 
fmrU  quA  rtiuslior  est,  incitrva,  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  bis  observationi  on  the  beaveiii,  (SER- 
WBATde  calo,  v.  calum  Cic.  div.  ii.  35,  Dora.  15.  Phil. 
ii.  ga.  Lucan.  i.  601.  v.  39jO  tuually  in  the  dead  of  the 
uigM^postMediant  Hoctem,  Cell.  iii.  1.  vudia  node,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
14.  cum  est  siLBNTtUM,  Fetius :  node  iilentio,  Liv.  ix.  38, 
viii.  S3,  afierla  calo,  itantapertis  uti  liceat  luccrnis,  Plutarch. 
Q.K.ji,IdfiieHfiumdidmujijtauspicio,quodommoviliocaret, 
Cic.  div,  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  I^iettys.  ii.  3. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  ARX 
or  TEMPLUM,  Z.W.  i.  6.  iWtabernaculm,  Liv.iv.  y.Cic, 
div.  ii.  35.  which  Plutarch  calls  ffoti-n,  m  Marcell,  p.  goo — 
where  ttte  view  was  open  on  all  sides ;  and  10  make  it  so, 
buildings  were  sorociimes  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered 
up  SKtificet,  and  uttered  a  solemn  pi'ayer,  (effata,  plur. 
Sent.  ftrg.  j£n,  vi,  197,  whence  e^ari  lemf/um,  to  conse- 
crate, Cic.  Alt.  xiii.  42.  nine  TAU  a  nominata,  quid pontifices  im 
jatrattdo  fati  lunijinen,  Vair.  L.  L.  v.  7.]  he  sjt  down  (ledcm 
ctpit  i«  SOLIDA  StLLA,  witb  his  bead  covered,  [cafUe  velaio), 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  turned  10  the 
east ;  so  that  the  pans  towvdi  the  south  were  on  the  right, 
(partet  dexlnt),  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left, 
(iavct).  Then  he  determined  with  his  liluus,  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  cast  to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  ob- 
ject straight  forward,  (sigitam  canfrd  animojinioil),  at  as  great 
a  distance,  as  his  eyes  could  reach  :  within  which  bounikries 
he  should  make  his  observation,  liv.  i.  18.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM,(«  tucndo:  locus  augurii  aul  aus^di 
ctuui  qtdbusdam  coacepHs  verbisfi/iilus,  Varr.L  L.  vi.  a.  Do- 
nat,  in  Ter.  iii.  g.  42,)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  descriptioa 
with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  ii.  5.  soHyginus,  delimit.  But  Varro  makes  the 
llugurlook  tomrds  the  south,  which  he  caUsjbarr  antlca ;  con- 
fe^ucntty,  xh^pars  sinistra  was  on  the  cast,   and  dextra,  on 
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the  vest  I  That  on  the  oorth  he  calls  ptilica,  ibi.^.  In  what- 
ever  position  the  augur  acood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  4,  ya,  Epid. 
ii.  a.  1.  Seiv.  m  f^irg.  yEit,  ii,  693.  ix.  631.  Stat.  Theh.  iii, 
493.  Ctc.  ifgg.  iii.  3.  l>tv.  ii.  35.  GeU.  V.  ti.Oidd.  Trist.  i. 
0.  49.  Dienyi,  ii.  j.  but  sometimes  omeni  on  the  left  arc 
called  unlucky,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.  CI.  7.  Vit.  9. 
Ovid.  Epiit.  ii.  iij.  Tn'^A  tv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  auciiTi  stood  with  their  faces  to  the 
north,  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  wasoQ 
the  right.  (Sinistrum,  quod  bonum  tit,  nosiri  nominaverunt, 
exttna,  (sc.  Grxci),  dextrum,  Cic.  div.  ii.  36.}  Hence  dextir 
it  often  put  for  mix  vel  Jaustus,  tucky  or  propitious,  yirg. 
j£n.  iv.  ^79.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  infeiix,  infausttis,  vel 
Juneitus,  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  Pan.  Ep.  i.  g. 
vii.  a8.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  j,  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good 
omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comtia,  Cic.  div. 
ii.  18.  3j.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  [comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
vice  versA,  Cic.  div.  i,  7.  &  gp.  In  short  the  whole  art  of 
augury  among  the  Romans  was  involvedin  uncertainty,  iW. 
It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cul- 
tivated chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men 
ever  the  multitude. 

Tbe  Romans  took  omens  {pmina  captahant)  also  from  qua- 
drupeds crosiing  the  way  or  appejiing  in  an  unaccustomed 
place,  {Juvenal,  xiii.  6a.  Horat.  Od,  iii.  27.  Liv.  xjii.  uiif, 
Kxii.  I.)  from  sneezing,  [ex  sternutatione),  spilling  salt  on  th« 
table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called 
DiRA,  ic.  signa,  or  DiRM,  Ctc.  de  divinat.  i.  16.  ii.  40.  Hio, 
x\,  li.  Ouid.  Amor.  i.  19.  These  the  angurs  explained,  and. 
Uught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did  so, they 
were  said  conmenlan,  Gc.  Anac.  e.  If  the  omen  was  good,  the- 
uhme  was, Impetritum, inauguratum bst,  Plaui.  Asin.u. 
1 1 .  and  hence  it  was  called  Auguritim  intpetrativtm  vel  opta- 
turn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  190,  Many  curious  instances  of 
Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things 
are  enumeraKd,  P/in.  aS.  a.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan. 
iv.  13. — Cxsar,  in  landing  at  Adtumetum  in  Africa  with  his 
army,  happened  tofall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
onten;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  tbe 
contrary :  For,  taking  hold  of  die  ground  with  his  right  hand, 
•nd  kissing  it,  as  if  m  had  fallen  on  furpAH.  he  exclaimed. 

Itake 
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Itakebossesdon  rf thu,0 Africa,  (Teneo  te,  Afriga)^  A>. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots, 
[sorliiui  duccndis,C\z.  div.  ii.33.  thus,(?Micu/a  sortibui  aquatis 
ducvTilur,  Id.  i-  i%-  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had 
a)I  aof^a/ chance  of  coming  out  imi,  Plaut-.Cas.  ii.  6.35.) 
Theselois  wcTcakindof  dice  {tali  v.  tessera)  made  of  wood. 
Plant.  Cos.  ii.  6,  32.  gold.  Suet.  Tib.  14.  or  other  mauer, 
Plaul.  ihd.  46.  Pausait.  Messen.  iv,  3.  £Iiac.  v,  eg.  with 
ceriaia  leu ers,  words  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  Ciir.  i:/ii:;.  ii. 
_.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  i^i^.  sometimes 
lied  with  water,  Plaul.  ibid.  28,  &  33,  ai^d  drawn  out  by  the 
band  of  ahoy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The 
Briesi  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div. 
1.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice, 
and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  ornot.as  in  playing,5urt. 
Tib.  14.  Propert.  iv.  9.  19.  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots 
themselves,  and  the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of 
them,  thus,  Sorles  idsas  el  cetera,  qua  eranl  ad  sortem,  i.  e.  ad 
Tesponsumreddenc[um^ar(ifa,i^M^ur^iiinVjtffit'a,Cic.div.  i.  34, 
Liv.  viii.  1:4.  but  also  any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an 
oracle,  (sorles  qua  vaticinatione/undanlur,  qua  oracia  xxrius 
dicimus,)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33,  &  56.  Dicta  per  carmina  sorles,  Ho- 
rat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Iw.  i.  56,  v.  15.  Virg.  £n.  iv.  346. 
vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  &  381.  &c.  Thus  Oraculum  is 
put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  font.  10.  Ep.  ad.  Brut.  2.  and 
the. answer  given  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1.  34.  &£i.  &c.  Tacitus 
calls  by  the  name  of  Sorles  the  manner  which  the  Germans 
used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch 
ofa  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in  jurculos)^  and  distinguish- 
ing these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at  random  (Ar- 
meri  acfortuiia)oxi  a  white  cloth.  Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage 
was  made  for  the  public,  (sifuilice  consuUrtlur),  if  in  private, 
the  master  ofa  family,  having  prayed  to  the  goas,  andtookinff 
to  heaven,  took  upeachof  the  slips  three  times,  and 'interpreted 
it  according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it,  Tadt.  de  mor.  G,  >o. 
Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Prxnesie  were  themost  famous.Ctr. 
«';v.  ii-  41.  Suel.  Tib.  63.  Domit.  15.  Stat.Sylv.  1.3.  So.Livy 
mentions  amungunlncky  otnensthc  tots  of  Cxre  to  have  been 
diminished  in  their  bulk,  {*xtenuaia]  xxi.  6b.  and  of  Faleni, 
xxii.  1.  Omens  ot  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names.  Plaul, 
Fers,iv.  4. 73.  Bttcch.  ii.  3. 50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by 
lots  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  SoBTiLfCi;  La- 
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c«K.  ix.  j8 1 .  which  name  Isidorua applinto  those,  who,  upon 
opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures  from  the 
meaning  of  the  Brst  line  or  passage  which  happened  to  cast  up, 
viii,  g.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the  Sortes  Vir- 
0 1L1AN£,  Homeric*,  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses  were  writ- 
ten on  slips  of  paper,  (in  pittadis),  and  being  thrown  into  aa 
urn,  wert  drawn  out  like  common  lots  ;  whence  of  these  it 
was  saidJ^urj  excidit,  Spirtian.  Adrian.  &.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Scv.  ii;.-3-Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the 
stars,  were  called  Astroloci,  Cic,  iHvin.  i.  g8.  39.  ii.  ^k. 
l^er.  ii.  ^a.  Mathematici.  Suet.  Aug.  94.  7)1/,  Cai.  57. 
Taat^Hisi.i.  zt.  Juvenal,  vi.  561.  xiv.  348.  Genethliaci, 
Gdl.  xiv.  1.  iiom  genesis  vtH  gemtura,  the  nativity  or  natal 
hourof  any  one,  or  the  star  which  happened  to  be  then  rising, 
(sidus  natalilium,  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  £48.  Suci. 
Tit.  g.  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  future  for- 
tune: Oiiled  aho  Heroscapui  {jih  Aordins/iicieniia.'j  thus,  Ge- 
miiKS,  horoscope,  varo  { for  vano)  products genio;  O  natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different 
dispositions,  Pers.  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  kabereint. 
peratoiiam  genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his 
birth,  that  he  would  be  emperor.  Suet.  Kesp.  14.  Dom,  10. 
Those  astrologers  were  also  called  ChalDjEI  or  Babylonii, 
because  they  cameoriginallyfrumChaldxa or  Babytania,&rii^. 
xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia,  i.e.  the  country  between  the  con- 
.flnx  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  PUn.  vi.  48.  Diodor.  ii.  ag. 
Hence  Chaldatcis  ralionibuseruditus,  skilled  in  astrology,  Ctc. 
div.  ii,  47.  Bahylonica  doctrlna,  astrology,  Lucrei.  v.  726. — 
nee  Bacylotxios  tentAris  numeros,  and  do  not  try  astrological 
calculations,  i.e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,  HoTot.Od.  i.  11. 
who  used  to  have  a  book,  [EphenHris,  v.  plur.  -ides.)  in  which 
'  the  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances 
of  the  stars  were  calculated.  Some  persons  were  so  supersti- 
tious, that  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse 
to  such  books,  Piin.  S9,  1.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576. 
An  Asiatic  astrologer  [Phryx  Augur,  ei  Indus,]  skilled  in 
astronomy  (_aUrorummundique peritus),  was  consulted  by  the 
rich;  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune  tellers,  {sortilegi 
vcl  divini,)  who  usuailv  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximits,  ibid, 
which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace^//a*',  Sat.  i.  6, 113. 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreamt, 
were  called,  Conjectores ;  by  apparent  mspiration,  kanili,  v. 
Jiviai:  vata  v.  iiaiicinatores,  &c. 

Persons  - 
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Person*  disordered  in  their  mitiH,  {mdaHckolici,  ccrJiid,  rt 
fhnnetici),  were  supposed  to  pussess  the  taculty  of  presaging 
future  ev«its,  Ctc.  dm.  \.  38,  The»e  were  called  by  various 
Other  names;  CERRITI  or  Cfilti,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  a,  14^. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  S78.  because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  - 
to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non.  i.  213.  alfo 
Larvati,  Larvarnmpuni,  i.e.  furiosi et uenie moH,  fuasi  Lar- 
vis  et  jpectrit  exterriti,  Festus.  Piaut.  Men.  v,  4.  a.  and  Lym- 
FHAticIj  or  fympAati,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  377.  Liv.  vit.  17.  (a 
wympfdsinfuroremacii,Kiii9tajirfrrn,  Varro  L.  L.v\.  5.  qui  jj/e- 
tiem  quaniam  efonte,  id  est  effigiem  nympkit  vidtnnt,  testus), 
because  the  nyn)ph3  made  thosewho  saw  them  tnad.  Ovid.Ep. 
iv.  49,  Isidore  makes  fympkaticus  the  same  "with  one  seized 
vfiih  ihe  hydrophaiia,  (qidaquaMtimeatjU^fefoffof),  x.  SteraL. 
Paver  tympkaticus,  a  panic  fear,  liv,  x.  28.  Sentc,  Ep.  13. 
NummaUri  lympkalici,  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  ^certoget 
out,  or  to  be  spent,  Plavi.  Pcen.  i.  2.  132.  Mens  lyniphata 
Maraotico,  intoxicated,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As  helleboce 
Wag  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  elleborosus  for 
insanos.  Plant.  Rud,  iv.  3.  67.  Those  transported  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  were  called  F an atici,  Juvenal.  I'l.  113.  iv. 
123.  Cie,  divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60.  from  fanum,  a  fan,  be- 
cause it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  [fando,) 
Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7,— or  from  Faunus,  {qm  primus 
fani  conditorfuil),  Scrv.  in  Virg.  G.  1,  10.  From  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds 
of  inaanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES,  [ab  haruga,  i.  e.  ah  hostia.  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  aS.  vcl  potius  a  vioims,  avl  exiis  viclimarum 
in  ara  inipiciendis);  called  also  Extispices,  Gc.  diti,  ii.  11. 
Nm.  i.  53-  who  examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futu- 
rity ;  Stat,  Tkeb.  iii.  456.  also  from  the  flame,  smoak,  and 
other  c i re um nances  aitendiiig  the  sacitiice  ;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell 
by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  .were  favouiable  signs. 
The  contrary  arc  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iit.  486.  Lucan.  i. 
tioQ,  &c.  They  also  explained  prodif;ies,  tic.  Cat.  iit.  8. 
Dta.  i.  3.  Suet,  Aug,  eg.  PUn.  vii.  3,  Their  office  rcKmbled 
that  of  the  augurs ;  hut  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honour- 
able: hence,  when  Julius  Caisar  admitted  Rutpina,  oneof  them, 
into  itie  tcoate.  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  theot- 
der,  Fam.  vi.  18.  Their  an  was  called  Habuspicina.  v.  ha- 
1  ui'piium 
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ruspkum  dtscipkna,  Cic.  div.  i,  s.  41.  derived  from  Etruria, 
where  it  ii  laid  tu  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Gc. 
div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Afrt.  xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Cfnsorin. 
nai.  d.  4.  and  whence  HaTusbicu  were  often  lent  for  to 
Rome,  Jjv.  V.  1^.  xxvii.  37,  tic,  Ca^  iii.  8.  Lucan.  i,  584. 
Martial,  iii.  £4.  4.  Thtfy  someEimes  came  from  the  tast  ; 
thus  ArmeniuivaComaginus  haruspex,  Juv^-nal.  vi.  549,  Fe- 
males also  practised  ihis  art,  (AaU'Pic*)  Plaut.  Mil.  GUr. 
iii.  t.  99.  The  colicgc  of  the  Ramsfacts  wa*  instituted 
•by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  ea.  Of  what  number  it  comisted 
ilUDCertain.  Tlieir  chief  was  called  SuMMUS  Haauspex, 
Gc.  div,  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the /forti^c^  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  iinothcr,  Cic.  nai.  D.  i.  26. 
Divin.  ii.  34.  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  £i'v. 
XXV.  16.  Sallttst.  Jug.  63.  Tacit,  Hiit,  i.  ay.  Suet.  Gait.  ig. 
Suet.  Cas.  81.  Die,  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacns/aciundis,  who  had  (lie 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  ihem  by  tha  appoint- 
ment  of  the  senate  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed 
the  sacrifices  which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in 
particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  ^mes,  Horat.  dt  carm,  iac, 
72.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii,  11,  vi.  ib.  and  those  of  Apollo,  JHo, 
liv.  19.  They  are  said  loi-  have  been  instituted  on  the  foU 
lowingoccasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amalthsca,  from  a  Foreign,  coiui« 
try,  is  to  said  hava  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  is 
sell  nine  books  of  Sibylline,  or  phophetic  oracles.  But  upon 
Tarquin's  refufal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  aikcd,  she 
went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after, 
she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon 
being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she 
went  and  burnt  other  three;  and  coming  back  still  demanded 
the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says 
that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king's  presence,  i,  19, 
Tarquin,  surprized  at  ihc  strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  con- 
sulted the  augurs  what  to  do.  They  regretting  the  loss  of 
the  books,  which  had  been  destroyed ,  advised  the  king  to  give 
the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having  delivered 
the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  was  never  a{(erwards  seen,  Lionys.  tv.  6s. 
X  Laclant. 
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tacfanl.  i.  6.  Gdl.  i,  to.  Pliny  say)  she  burnt  two  bookt,  mi 
only  preserved  one,  iVi«.  xiii.  13,  s.  27.  Tarquin  committed 
the  care  of  thcie  book«,  called  LiBfti  SiBYLi.iHi,  iMJ.  or 
VKRSiJt,  Moral,  carm.  sac.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  ^9.  lo  two  men 
{^DuuntjAri]  of  illustrious  blnh,  Dienys.  ihid.  one  of  whomi 
called  Atilliui.  Dianys.  iv.  6e.  or  Tullius,  ^n^.  MaximuSt 
i.  I.  13.  he  \i  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to 
his  trust,  ^y  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  (in 
cukum  insui),  and  thrown  intq  the  sea,  liiJ.  the  puaiihiociit 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Cic.  Rose,  Am,  s  j.  la  the 
year  387,  ten  men  {decemviri)  were  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  five  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  Ijiv.  vi.  37. 4B.  af- 
terwards fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Sytla,  Serv.  in  ViTg, 
j£»,  vi,  73.  Julius  Cztar  made  tbera  sixteen,  J)w>,  xlii.  51. 
xliii.  ji.  They  were  created  in  the  same  mantier  as  ihe/Va- 
tifias,  Dio,  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domitia.  The  chief  of  thctn 
irai  callrd  MACisTniCoLi.tGii,  PA'n.  xxviii.  s. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  tile  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Lk/.  zxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public 
danger  or  calamtiy,  the  keepers  ot  them  were  frequently  or- 
dered by  the  senate  to  inspect  {adire,  inspicere  v.  consulere) 
them,  liv.  iii.  le-  ^.  ig.  vii.  S7.  xi.  is.  xxi.  €a,  xxii.  9. 
xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  87.  xli.  SI.  They  w«re  kept  in  a  ttooe 
chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
bookt  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon  ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  collect  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Sibylt,  Tacit.  Aitnal.  vi.  is.  For  there  were  other 
phropbctic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin, 
i\tEtJdn.  X.  IS.   Lactantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  1.  6. 


/Blian,  tour,  xii>  33.  Pllnv  says  there  were  statues  of  three 
Sibyl*  near  the  Jffjfrd  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  The 
chiefwzs  the  Sibyl  of  the  Cutna:,  (Sibylla  CoM*A,)  whom- 
iEncac  is  supposed  to  have  consulted  ;  called  by  Viigil  Dd- 
pkShe,  M.0,  vi.  ^6.  gi.  from  berage,  Itngmia,  321.  vivax, 
Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sybil  of  Erythrz,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  (EnvTHKiCA  iiiarLLA),  Gc,  Jk-in.  i,  18.  who  used  10 
utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  might  teem  to  have  predicted  it,  id,  ii.  34.  as  the 
triesteti  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  1 2.  &c.  the  vcries, 
owever,  were  to  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them 
joined  together  made  some  sense;  hence  called  Aordsti- 
ca.\i,  or  in  the  ptUarl  acrosticklda,  [ia^ixfv),  Dioirfi-   >v. 

62. 
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6».  Cbriitian  writert  often  <]uote  the  Silwllioe  venei  in 
■uppon  of  Chriitianit^ ;  u  Lacuatiui,  i.  6.  li,  1 1,  it.  iv.  6> 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  Fabricated.    . 

From  the  varioui  Sibylline  veraet  thus  collected,  the  gsin- 
deetmviri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus,  (afier  hav. 
tng  burnt  al)  other  prophetic  ho6ks,Jatidut  lUri,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  looo),  deposited  in  two  gilt  casct,  {foruht  ' 
turatii,)  under  the  base  bi  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  teople 
of  that  god  OD  the  Palatine  hill,  SuMt.  Aug.  31.  to  which 
Virgil  alludci,  jEn.y'u  69,  &c.  having  first  caused  the  priests 
to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  vf  them,  bt- 
-cauaethe  former  boolu  were  fading  with  age,  Oio,  liv.  17, 

The  Qttindtamviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
prieithood  was  for  life,  Diottys.  iv.  6a.  They  ware  property 
the  priesit  of  Apollo  ;  and  hence  each  of  tLem  bad  at  bii 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  [cortina  vel  Iripuj,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n. 
i>i-  tS*'  ^''-  ^'^' ''  5*  '*  being  lacred  to  Apollo,  £i(tf.>Aff. 

fa.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestesi  of  Delplu  sat,  which 
erviui  makes  a  three-footed  stool  ort^le,(auiuaJ,  tbid'.g6o> 
bu  othert,  a  vase  with  three  feet  aad  a  covering,  properly 
called  Cortina,  (aXfuf),  which  atao  signiiieialar^  roundcaul* 
droa,  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  f.  41.  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.  often  put  for 
the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle  ViTg.  j^n.  vi.  34^.-  tii. 
9a,  Ovii.  Met,  XV.  6%^.  Piin.  xxxiv.  3.  s,  8.  hence  tr^o^ 
teatire,  to  undcrttaniTi^e  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  jtn.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  arc  laid  to  have  been  given  in  a  present, 
vaaei  or  cupi  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Vir*. 
/Gm.  v,  110.  H»rtU.  Od.  iv.  8.  3.  Ntp.  Paus,  i.Ovid,  Her.  iu. 

'  33.  Suet,  AuB.^t.  such  ai  are  to  be  seen  on  antient  coin*. 

IV,  SEPTEMVIRI  eputonum,  who  prepared  the  ascred 
fieaKi  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solenn  occaiiona. 

It  was  cnitomary  among  the  Komaa*  to  decree  feast*  to 
the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  eapeciplly  to  Jupiter, 
{etSum  Javis,  v.  -i),  duringthe  public  gamei,  [aidfrum  cait- 
td),  Liv.  XXV.  a.  xxvii.  36.  xxix.  38.^.  xxz.  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxii.  7.  Thcae  lacred  entertainments  became  so  ounterous, 
that  tike  PoMii/tcej  could  no  longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which 

'  Mcount,  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their 
Vsistantt.  They  were  first  created  A.  557.  three  in  number, 
(Tkiuuviki  £pulon£B,j  liv.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic.Oral.  tii.  19. 
and  wwK  allowed  to  wear  (he  toga  prtelatta,  as  the  Pontiftces^ 
ibid.  In  thesing.  TRDHVtREFtJLO, /tf.xL  4s.  Tbdr  oim- ' 
xs  ber 
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ber  was  encraied  to  seven,  it  ii  thought  by  Sylla,  Cell.  i. 
1 1.  sing.  SKpr£MViitQUB£puLis_/^^/ij,  Lucan.  i.  6o9.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglected  or  wronglv  performed  in  the  public 
frames,  the  Epuiones  reported  it  [afferebant)  to  the  Pontifiui : 
by  whose  decree  the  ^mcs  on  that  account  were  sometimes 
celebrated  anew,  Cic.Harusp.  lo.  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  CanaponU' 
Jicum,  v.pantificaUs,  eiaugurales,  for  sumptuous  entertain- 
mems,  Horat.Od,  ii.  14.  s8.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  g. 

The  Pontifica,  Augures,  Septemviri,  Epuloms,  and  Qmttde- 
cemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (isffe'itfif 
upmnai,  Dio,  liii.  i.  Sacerdetes  summokum  c^olleCiobdm, 
Met.  Aug.  101.)  Wiien  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
'Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com-, 
posed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
AucusTALiUM,  Tiin^.  ^/tna/.  ill.  64.  i))0,  Ivi,  46.  Iviii,  12. 
So  FLAviALit;Mc«//^«»i,  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
Sntt.  Dam.  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only. to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Uv.  xxxvi.  3. 
but  to  any  number  tif  men  Joined  in  the  same  oftice  ;  as  tM 
Consuls,  Liv.  x.  £2.  24.  Prieiors,  Gc.  Off.  iii.  go.  Quks- 
tors,  Suet.  Gaud,  n,.  Ttlbuiies,  Cic.  Dent.  18.  also  to  any 
body  of  merchants,  Iav.  ii.  iy.  ormerchanics,  P/in.  xxxiv.  1. 
.Plin.  Ep.  X.  4s.  to  those  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  hv.  v. 
.50.  j2.  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic. 
Dom.  sS.  or  slaves,  Cic. pott.  red.  in  Sen.  x^.Sext.  a.^.  Pise,  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontijicis,  Aagures,  and  Quin- 
■decemviri,  Julius  C^sar  added  one,  Dio,  xlii.  51 .  and  to  the 
■Sipttrfniiri,  three^  Id.  xWi.Jin,  After  the  battle-of  Actlum 
a  power  was  granted  to  Ausuitui  of  adding  to  these  colleges 
as  many  extraordinary  members  at  be  thought  proper ;  which 
power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emperors ;  so  that 
■he  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain, 
■Dio,  fi.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained 
their  antient  names ;  thus,  Tacilui  calls  himself  Qu'mdcam- 
virali  lacerdotio praditus,  Ann.  xt.  11,  and  Pliny  mentions  a, 

SSFT£MVIK  EpULONkM,   Ep.  ii.   11. 

^  It  was  antiently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  tbe 
same  family  (m  tik  <ami  mtfyouat)  should  not  enjoy  tbe  tamC 
priesthood,  Dio,  xxxix.  ly.  But  under  the  emperor*  this' 
regulation  was  disregarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable  al- 
Lhough  cemposed  of  persons  of  distineuisbed  rank, 

.,  1.  FRATRXS 
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1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES.  twelve  in  number,  who 
offered  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fenilii)' of  theground,  (u/ arva 

fruges  ftTTtnt),  Varr.  iv,  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Am- 
iaraaaa,  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  ihe  fields, 
(arva  amiieiat,  ter  circunabal  hostiajTUges,  Virg.  G.  {.  345.) 
Hence  they  were  said,  agros  lustrare.  Id.  Eel.  v.  75.  et.  pur. 
^«re,Tibull.  ii.  1.  i.&  17.  andlhe  victim  was  called  Hostia 
4HBARVALIS,  Fesius.  Macrttb.  Sal.  iil.  j.]  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples  buund  with 
garlands  of  oak  leavei,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  uf  Ce- 
res; to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk 
and  vrmt,  {ciii  tu  lacltjavas,  i.e.  mel,  ct  mrli  dilue  Baccio, 
Virg.  C.  i.  544-)  tliese  sacred  rites  were  performed  before 
(hey  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  Hid-  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  l>y. 
Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
rest  of  her  ions,  Fratxes  Abvales.  Their  office  was  for 
life,  axd  csntioued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore 
a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn,  [corono  sfn'cta),  ind  3  vthita 
woollen  wreath  around  their  temples,  {infuta  alha),  Gell.  vi. 
17.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

-  iNFULiE  erant  filamenla  laaea,  quibus  secerdoUt  tt  tustix, 
templaque  txlabantur,  Festus.  Th&  trifiilx  were  broad  wo«llen 
bandages  tied  with  ribbands,  (villa),  Virg.  G.  iij.  487.  ^n, 
X.  538.  Ovid,  Pont.  iii.  e.  74.  used  not  only  by  priests  to 
cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Verr.'iv.  go.  /.vfon.  v.  142.  but  also 
by  suppliants,  Cies.  B.  C.  ii.  la.  hv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  c j.  Tadl, 
Hist.  i.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public 
Acred  rites  in  eacb  curia,  30  in  number.  Sec  p.  1.  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spec- 
tacles were  also  called  CuRloNES,  PHn,  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial, 
Praf.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  fun'o,  i.  i.  quicurAmacet, 
which  is  lean  with  care,  AuL  iii.  6.  27, 

3.  FECLALES  vel  FetiaUs,  sacred  persons  lemployed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Uv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis, 
whe  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  con- 
cIudinjT  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATU*, 
(■quod jusjurandum pro  tott^fiopttlo-fiiTiiM,  i,  e.  prastahatvd 
peregebat),  Liv.  i,  24.  The  tedaUs  [collegium  feqaium,  Liv, 
xxxvi,  3,)  were  iiuiituted  by  Nuva  Ponipili«>>^bojTOwed, 
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u  Dionytiut  thinkt,  t.  ti.  ii.  7*.  from  the  Oreeki :  (hcy 

are  supposed  to  tuve  been  90  in  number,  Varr.  apuJ,  Nen, 
%i\,  ^3.  The^  i^^gcd  toncarning  every  thing  which  related 
(0  the  proclaiiDing  of  war  and  the  making  of  treatiei,  ibid. 
Gc,  /tgg,  ii.  a.  the  forths  they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus, 
Liv.  i.  as-Toey  were  sent  to  thenemy  to  demand  thercstt- 
tution  of  cfTcctE,  (ci.iRiCATUM.i.e.  ftiraptas,c\xnrcpeMum,) 
they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their 
temples,  vervain,  [verberta,)  Serv,  in  Virg.  xii.  110.  vel  ver. 
hnaca,  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs,  (sagnina  v.  herhte 
purm^  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  capitol,  with 
the  tzrtn,  in  which  it  grew,  {gramen  tx  arre  cum  sua  terra 
tvutjum  ;]  Ttence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  VERBEKARies, 
Plin.  xxti.  3.  XXX.  9.  s.  6g.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  « 
treaty,  each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace, 
and  a  fiint  stone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed, 
{frivos  iapjJes  siltces, privasfiie  verbenaj,)  Liv.  xxx.4q, 

4.  SODALES  Tttii  ve\Titinses,  priests  appointed  by 
Titus  Tatiui  to  preicrvo  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines  ;  or 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself.  Tacit.  AnniU  i.  ^4. 
l^it.  ii.  9 j.  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  to 
Auguttui  after  hit  death  were  called  SODALEt,  ibid.Stiet, 
amud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

)r  $.  R£X  S&ttbrum,  vel  Rex  sacrifiaihs,  a  priest  appointed 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
«hich  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an 
ti&Kt  of  iraall  importince,  and  subject  to  the  Ponlifex  Max- 
imus,  al  all  the  otner  priestl  were,  tiv.  ii,  a.  Dionys.  iv.  y^. 
f,  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  be 
waiobliged  to  resign  any  other  ofhcc  be  bore,  tiv.  xl.  ^a. 
His  wife  was  called  REGttfA,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1  j.  and  bis 
bouw  aukntly  RkGiA,  Sen,  in  yirg,  jEn.  viii.  363. 


the  FR/ESTS  »/  PJRT/CVIfsiR  GOJ>S, 


■ihtTfi  prtntt  of  Mnieular  g»di  vrene  called  FLAMIMES, 
*■  from  a  up  or  fitlei  (»fia  ve]pik»)t  arfaich  they  wore  on 
their  head,  nrf.  L.  I.  If.  i$.    Thm  chief  of  these  were, 

I.  ftamm  QIAUS,  the  priest  of  JupiteV:,  wbi»  «rat  distill- 
fished  by  *  lictor,  uta  euriilu,  and  /^mfr^fUxta,  ZJv.  i.  to. 
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anjlhida  right  from  his  office  of  cMniiig  into  the  senate 
Uv.  xxvii.  ».  Tiamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priest  gf  Man, 
QUIRINALIS,  utRomutuE,  &c.  These  three  were  alwayi 
chosen  from  ihc  pairiciaas,  Cic.  Bom.  14. — They  were  first 
instituted  hy  Numa,  Liv.  i.  so.  Dionys.  ii.  64.  who  had  him* 
■elf  performed  the  sacred  rites,  Mfhtch  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Flatiun  DiaJii,  Ltv.  i.  so.  They  were  afterwards 
created  by  the  people,  Gell.  xv,  tj.  when  they  were  said  to 
heeUcti,  dtsigiiati,  criativc\  Jestinati,  Vell.ii. 43.  Suet.  Jul.  1. 
and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  oy  the 
PoHtifexM.  and  the  au2ur>,  Cic.  Phil-  ii.  34.  Brut  i.  Sua. 
Col.  IB.  Liv.  XXX.  e6.  Vakr.  Max.  vi.  a.  3.  when  they  were 
■aid  ina^gurarijproM,  vel.  cafi,  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil,  io<  17.  TJ^ 
Ponlifex  M.  lecms  to  have  nominated  three  perioni  to  the 
people,  ot  whom  they  chose  one,  Tadt.  Antt^.  iv.  16. 

The  Bamints  wore  a  purple  robe  called  L^ma.  Cic-  Brut.. 
14.  which  leems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their /i^a;  hence 
called  by  Fcnus  dupUx  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap,  called 
AFU,  Lucan,  i.  €04.  Lawgerosque  apiczs,  Virg.  j&t.  viii.  664. 
Although  not  Pontifues,  they  seem  to  have  bad  a  seal  is  that 
college, f'ic.  Harusp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  Fiaraiaes  were  after- 
wards created,  called  MtcOHEs,  who  mi^ht  be  plebeianE,  FtS' 
tut,  aa  the  Flamen  of  Carmcnta,  the  moLhcrof  Evander,  CiC' 
Brut.  14,  The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecratioB.  had 
each  of  them  their  Ftamnu,  and  likewite  collcgci  of  pricsti 
whowereealled  W(Ulu,Suet.Cl.€.  Thus,  FbAUEM  C^saris, 
Suet,  Jul.  74.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  PA>/,  ii.  43.  X)tfixl,iv.  (. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  ofgreat  dignitjr,^UAX- 
UIM.  Jigaativmi  inter  xv.  fiamnes,  Festus.j  but  subjected  to 
many  restrictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  honeback, 
Fat.  &  Plin.  xxxvtii-  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  ±e  ctty, 
liv,  V.  js.  Tadt,  Anna.  iii.  ^8.  nor  take  an  oath,  Uv.  xxxi, 
u.  and  Kveral  otberi  enumerated,  Q^.  x.  lA,  Piularei.  q, 
Rom,  gj,  4j|.  107,  loS,  &c.  His  wife  (i?ammca.}  waf 
)iiLewi«e  under  particular  resirictioaS)  ibid.  &  Tacit.  Axnal. 
iv,  16.  Oifid.  Fast.  vi.  8a6.  but  she  should  na  he  divorced, 
ami  it  she  died,  the  Fhmat  resigned  bit  of&ce.  Pli^wd.q. 
Bum,  49.  because  he  could  not  pcrfonn  certain  tacrcd  ritei 
without  hei"  assisUKce,  ibid. 

Fram  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  tern- 
|Jt  of  Jufiitcr,  (ssciAt  wntr,  supryfusoque  altaribvj  saagmit,) 
Cicore  aays  in  the  temple  of  Vc«a^  Orat.  iii.  ^.  to  avoid 
(hcnvelty  of  piniub  A.46€>  Fl6r.iii,iX.Vj!U,'u.  as.  therr 

was 
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wu  no  Flamen  DiaEs,  for  72  years,  Tacit.  Annal,  iii.  j8. 
(Dio  makes  it  yy  vears,  liv.  36.  but  seems  not  consistent, 
tbid.  24.)  and  the  ciiKifl*  of  his  tutlciion  were  perrormcd  by 
i}at  Pontificei ;  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maliiginensis, 
Priest  of  Jupiter,  Taat.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug,  ^t,  Julius  Cxsar 
had  indeed  hetn  e]ecKd  [deiiinalus.  Suet.  1.  crealas,  Vell.ii. 
^g,)  to  that  office  at  17  {fenepuer^  ibid.}  but  not  havirEbccn 
inaugurated,  was  soon  aticr  aepHved  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibia. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  in- 
stituted by  Numa  ;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions 
they  used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing,  (a  saltunonina  Jm' 
cunt,  Ovid.  tast.  iii.  jH/.  exsultantes  Salii,  Virg.  j£n.  viii. 
6i^.  a  saliando,  quodjacere  in  coviitio  in  sacrii  qvalannis  solmt 
etaebenl,Vd.n,  iv.  15.)  drest  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  [tunica 
picta),  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  pratexia  or 
tratea  ;  having  on  their  head  a  f  ap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  {apex,  xvfBttffut,]  with  a  sword 
by  their  side  ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  tike  ; 
Bnd  in  their  left,  one  of  the  AndUa,  or  shields  of  Mars,  I>io~ 
nys.  ii.  70.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck^  Et  Saiius 
ImtopoTtat  Ancilia  celio,  i.  603.  Seneca  resemble^  the  leaping 
of  the  i'a/ii, ,  (WrKj  saliaris),  to  that  of  fulfers  of  cloth, 
(jtfAHjNuLLONiOs),£^.  15.  They  used  to  go/o  thecapito), 
through  the  Furum  ana  other  public  parts  ol  tae  city,  singing 
as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  (per  uriem  ibant  canentes  carmna 
turn  tripudiis  ioUttnique  sailatu,  Liv.  i.  10.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36. 
IB.  iv,  I.  s8.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by^uma, 
{Saliare  Numx  carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ti.  1.  86-  Tacit,  Ainal. 
li.  83.  which,  m  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  tin. 
dcrstood  by  any  one,  ikd.  scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves, 
Quixctilian.  i.  6.  40.  Pettiis  calls  these  verses  Ahamenta, 
Tcl  Annmenta. 

fhc  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Sidii  was  on  the  first  of 
Marc)i,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  ucrcd  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Noma, 
They  resepibled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  calkdCw- 
rticSi  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  danctng,  called  Pyr. 
'  XiCtiE,  had  iisorigin  \  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  ac- 
cording  ta  the  fabics  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curetts,  who,'  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  m  his  infancy,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  tcing  discovered  by  Saturn  hia 
father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and 
fymblh,  Dtmys'.  ii.  79,  vii.  7?.  Bfpn.  \^^.  It  wai  certainly 
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common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Hom«r,  U.  vi.  v. 
494.  Slrab.  X.  467,  &  468.  _fin. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  theSo/n',  unlen 
a  native  of  the  pixcc,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  methu 
werealive.  Lucan  aWiXhcm  lectajuvatlus palricia,  because 
chosen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.  Thejj/n,  after  finishing 
their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for 
them.  Suet.  Claud.  33 ;  hence  Saliahes  dopes,  costfy  dishes, 
Horat.  Od,  i.  37,  s.  Efmlari Saiiaremiit  tnedum,  to  fea&t  lux- . 
uriously,  Gc,  Alt.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  Pr,££ul, 
l\.  e.  qui  ante  altos  salii);  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost 
in  the  procession,  Cic.  divin,  i.  a6.  ii.  66.  their  principal 
musician,  Vates,  and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  . 
Magister,  Capilolin,  in  Aa/onia.  philos.  4.  According  ta 
Diunysius,  iii.  39.  TuUus  Hoscilius  added  twelve  other  Siii^ 
who  were  called  Agonalbi,  -eases,  or  Colhar,  from  having 
their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.  Those  instituted  by  Noma 
ha<i  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence  for  the  sake ^f- 
distinction  they  were  called  Palatini, /</.  ii.  70. 

IIL  LUPERCl,  the  priests  of  Pan  ;  so  called  (a  lupo)  from 
a  wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolvei  From 
the  sheep,  Serv.  in  Kirg.  /£n.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place 
where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  ZuAerf  a/,  and  his  festival 
Lupercaliaf  which  was  celebrated  in  Pebruary  ;  at  which  time 
the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a 
girdle  of  goats  skins  round  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those  whom  they  met ; 
particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to 
be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  487,  &  445. 

There  were  three  companies  [sodalitates)  ol  Luperd  ;  two 
amient,  mlled  FABiANiandQuiNTiLiANi,  (aFabio«<  Quin- 
uWopr^posttis  suis,  'Pestus),  and  a  third  called  JuLii,  institut. 
ed  in  honour  of  Julius  Cxsar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antonjr; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercaba, 
although  comu I,  he  went  almost  naked  into  theyarKmyif&MU 
attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the 
people,  [nudus  condotuUus  est),  Cic.  Phil',  ii.  34,  &  43.  frora> 
the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  pre- 
tented  a  crown  to  Cxsar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden 
chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which 
had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and 
people,  il>id.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  (hecrowa 
on  bis  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring 
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that  wh^  he  s»d  aad  did  was  at  the  d«sire  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, Dia,  xlv,  31.  &  f  I.  xlvi.  ^,  But  Cssar  perceiving  the 
tttoaf^eii  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  aiane  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefoie  sent  the 
crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  (hat  God,  Stiet.  Cat.  79. 
(ic.  Pktl.  in.  5.  V.  14.  xiii.  8.  15,  19.  Dio,  xlvi.  19.  VtU. 
it.  $6.  Piularch.  Cms.  p.  j*6.  Anion,  p.  gai-  Appian.  B.  C, 
iL  p.  496.  It  is  remarkible  that  none  of  the  succeeding  em- 
pdrori,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to 
vsume  the  name  of  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  orderof  priesti,  said 
to  have  been  first  iiutituted  by  Evandcr,  OviJ.  Fast.  ii.  179. 
Uv.  L  5.  u>  they  contin>:cd  the  lonKcit,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  time  of  Anaiiasius,  who  died,  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priests  of  Herculei. 
instituted  by  Evandcr,  L>v.  i.  7-  yirg.  .£h.  viii.  a/o.  when 
lie  built  ^n  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 
had  slain  Cacu),  Jjvt  i.  7.— said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cic.  Dam.  53.  Serv.im 
yirg.  £n.  viii.  aS^.  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
bunilies  in  that  place.  The  Ptnarii  happening  to  come  too 
late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up,  (extis 
aJais.)  werebytbe  appointment  of  Hercules  never  alter  per< 
mittcd  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  t.  40.  So  that 
thcv  only  acted  as  assistants  in  pcrforminc  the  sacred  riles ; 
(£t  domas  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacri,  Wirg,  \h'.i\.)  Tbc 
Potitii,  beinf^  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  tbe 
•acrifices  of  Hercules,  for  many  ages;  [Av  tut  it  Et  sacri  ejuj 

Juerunt,  Liv.ibid.  Primui/jue Potilius auclor,  Virg.  ibid.)  uU 
the  Pinani  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves, 
their  whole  race,  Jceitus  emne,  v,  Gkks,  Petidortim),  consist- 
ing of  1  aj^nt/iir,  Dccarae  extinct,  within  a^ear;  aod  tDBc 
ttme  after  Appins  lost  hit  sight  1  a  warning,  sayi  XJvy, 
agiiiut  making  innovationi  in  religioti,  {quod  dauwadis  statu 
tuti  Sachs  niigioiKmJaare  posset,)  ix.  if. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  C^ieU  the  isotber  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Gallvs.  a  river  in  Pfarygix,  which  was  suppos- 
ed  (o  make  tboic  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated 
themselves,  Fejtus  ;  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Hertdiam.  'h, 
11.  (had.  Fast,  iv.  361  {gaitiUia  siii  atscin^lmii  cultris  It. 
fidS^  vel  SamiA  tests,  with  knivea  of  atone  or  Samian  brick), 
Jto<W.ii.«i6.  vi.  fig.  idariial,  tii.  tt,  3.  i'/ta.  xi.49.  «• 
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tog-  XXXV.  la.  1.  46.  in  imitation  of  jllyt,  'yij,  jittis,  Adiu 
V.  Attin,  ims,  Ovid.  Fati.  iv.  sag.  &c.  Met,  x.  104,  Araob. 
called  also  Ctiretej,  Lacret,  ii.  699.  Corybantes,  Hona. 
Oi.  i.  16,  8.  their  chief  Auchicallus,  Sw.  in  f^r/.  ix.  tt6. 
P&n.  XXXV.  10,  »,  36.  all  uf  Phrygian  extraciioo,  Dienys.  ii, 
19.  who  uted  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the 

?ntures  of  ma^  people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating  thdr 
reakti  to  the  sound  of  the  Bute,  (A^>  Berecyitihitt  v.  ^iur}, 
makine  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals,  Herat,  Od.  i. 
16,  j.Virg.  jEa.\%.6i^.  Sometimes  also  cutting  tbeir  armti 
and  utierJDg  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i,  ^65.  Stnec.Medt 
804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  e()ai-' 
nox,(viii.  Kai.  April.)  Macro^.  Sat,  i.  at.  they  washed  widt 
certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  hcf 
lions,  and  all  her  (acred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Almo.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  tbt. 
villages,  asking  an  alms  fjtiferm  emadltanUtJ,  ibid.  3£»> 
Pent.  \,  1,40.  Oionys.  ii,  19.  which  all  other  priests  were 
prcfaibited  to  do,  Ck,  Itgg.  ii.  9,  16.  All  the  cirCunsuncet 
relating  to  CyUlk  and  her  sacred  rite*  are  poetically  d«tailad 
iy  Ovtd,  F»st,  iv.  181,^-— 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  «( 
expression,  Juvenal,  ii.  1 10.     Aurastin.AQo.  D€i,i\.  14. 

VlRGIN£S  VESTALES  (noffow  *&anii3tf.)  Virgin! 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesiai  a  priesthood  derivc4 
from  Alba,  Uv.  i.  SD.  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Roniu* 
ius,  was  a  vestal.  Ibid.  3.  originally  from  Troy,  Virg.  £n,  it. 
896.  first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Lxv.  iblii.  four  in 
number,  Di«nyt.  ii.  64,  &  ^.  two  were  added  by  Tarquinitu 
Priscus,  Id,  iJi.  67.  or  oy  Servins  Tullius,  Plutarch,  in  Nams, 
which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  ^ter,  Dienj/s.  Hid, 
fesius  in  SEX. 

The  VcNal  Virgins  wer«  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  DtMrs. 
iiid.^md  aftertheirexpuliion,  by  i\k  PonUfrx Hudnau :  wno, 
^ccordingtothei'^iax)aw,whena  vacanly  was  to  be  suppli> 
f  d>  selected  from  among  the  people,  twenty  girb  above  six,  xoA 
below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  from  any  baaily  defect,  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos  iNTESSft  sit,  Sauc, 
fontrw,  iv.  ».  Pimtan&.q.Mom.fs.)  whose  father  and  mother 
were  both  «live,  and  free  born  citizens.  It  was  determioccl  by 
lot  in  an  auembjy  of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should 
&e  •q>pQinted,  Then  the  Pontifex  Af.  went  and  took  her  ob 
Mfhoxa  dv  lo<t  ^If  frotn  her  ^treau,  u  itaftive  in  war  {nanu 
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prtkensamaparenUvdali  Mlo  capiam  aiducebat),  addmstng 
her  thus,  Tb,  Amata,  CAPio;  that  being,  accorilin);  to  A. 
Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal; 
Hence  Capere  firgiTiem  VtsiaUm,  to  choose;  which  word 
was  also  applied  to  the  Ftamen  DiaHi,  to  the  Pontifices  and 
augurs,  Gell,  i.  la.  But  afierwards  this  mode  of  casting  lou 
was  not  necessary.  The  Pou^ex  M,  might  chusc  any  one  he 
thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parems,  and  the  re- 
quisite qualifications,  {eajus  ratio  hateri  possel),  ibid.  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  86.  It  none  otlered  voluotariiy,  the  method  of 
castinglotswat  used,  ^'ue^.^i^.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  mtnistry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites  ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  Ust  ten 
Mught  the  younger  virgins,  Se/iec,  devil,  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii, 
67.  They  were  all  said,  prasttUre  sacris.  Tacit.  Ann.  li.  86. 
itt  assidua  templi  Antistites,  v.  -ta,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  Oldest 
(Vesiabvm  vctustjffima.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32.)  was  calleH 
Maxima, ^uf^  Jul.  83.  [nvitaQiwiitra,' Dio,  liv.  24,)  After 
thirty  years  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  many; 
which,  however  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned 
ominous,  Dionys.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — t .  to  keep  the  sacred 
fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  b.  CustodIUNTo  ICNEM  FOCI 
TUBLici  sEMPiTERNUM,  Gc.  Ugg.  ii.  8.  whcncc  £lernitque 
Vtstxoblitus,aorai.OA,ii\.^.  ii. watching  it  in  the  night 
time  alternately,  Uv.  xxviii.  31.  and  whoever  allowed  it  ro 
.  RO  out  was  scourged,  (flagris  cadebaturj  by  the  Pontifex  Mi 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.6.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  (nuda  quidem,  sed  obscuro' 
loco  el  veto  medio  i/iUrposiioJ,  Plutarch.  Num.  ^.  67.  or  by  his 
order,  Lio.  xxviii.  1 1.  This  accident  was  always  esteemed 
unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
(Kostiis  majoribus precurarij,  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up 
again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
<fn  the  1st  of  March ;  that  day  being  anciently  the  begmning 

of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  143, a. 

to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv.  xxvi.  07.  v.  j9. 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Balladium,  Lucan.  ix.  904.  or  tbc 
Penates  o\  the  Roman  people.  Tacit.  Ann,  w.  ^i,uitmys.\i. 
66.  called  by  Dio,  ta  itfa ;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vtstidif 
Maxitni  slone;  Lucan.  ibid,  &.  i.  J98.  Heredtan,  i,  14.  some- 
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times  removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  tlie  virgins, 
when  tumuk  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  cay,  Dio,  xlii.  31. 
or  in  case  of  a  fire,  liv.  24.  rescued  by  Meteltns  the  Ponli/ex 
M.vfhea  the  temple  was  inflames,  A.  5111.  liv.  Ep.  xix. 
DioH^t.  ii.  66,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.4^,  &c.atthe  hazard  of  fiis  life, 
and  with  the  k>»  of  his  sight,  Flia,  vii,  43.  and  consequently 
of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  contr.  iv.  a.  for  which,  a  statue  wat 
erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.  and  other  ho- 
nours conferred  on  him,  see  p.  16. and  g,  to  perform 

constantly  the  sacred  riles  of  the  goddess,  Senec.  di  prov.  j. 
Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  gre«t 
influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font,  ly,  Dio,  xlviii.  i^,  Horat^ 
Od,  L  a,  a8.  In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god 
Fascinus  to  guard  them  from  enVy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  y. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple:  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (infula, 
rtftfttrra,  Dionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89-)  and  ribbons,  {viltif),  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the  yestahs  Maxima  is  called,  Vittat*. 
SACBSoos,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and  simply  ViTTAtA,  Juvenal,  iv, 
10.  the  headdress, suFFiBULtJM.Fifj/iiJ, described  by PruJen- 
tius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093. .  When  first  chosen,  their  hair 
was  cut  olFand  buried  under  anold  iolos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
P/trt.  xvt.  44,  s.  8j.  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  10  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  prxtori  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street, 
lowered  ihtnfasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  shew  thero 
respect,  Sen,  contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  liccor  to  attend  them  in 
public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio,  xlyii. 
19.  Senec  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always,  in  Numa.  They 
rode  in  a  chariot,  (carpmto,  v.  piUnto J.  Tdcit.  Annal.  xii.42. 
ut  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles.  Id.  iv.  16.  Suel.' 
Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  swear,  GcU,  x.  1  j.  unless  they 
inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  it.  34.  and  by  none  othec  but  Vesia, 
Seiuc.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  aUhocigh 
under  age ;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  as  other  women,  Ge/i.  ihid.  They  conld  free  a 
criminal  from  punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally, 
Plularch.  in  A'uma;  and  their  interposition  was  always  greatly 
respected,  Gc.  Font.  \y.  Agr.  ii.  g6.  Tadt.  Aimal,  xi.  32. 
Suel.  Jul.  1.  Ttb.  2.  VU.  16.  Tatit.  Bit.  iti.  81.  They  had 
a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  ao.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  lach  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most 
important  deeds  vreie  committed  to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 
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Aug.  loa,  Tarit.  Amal.  i.8.    Dia,  xlviii.  tt,  37,  46.  Tatit: 
Annal,  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privilege!  ofmatroiu,    ' 
wbu  had  three  children.  Die,  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Venal  Virgins  were  forced  tfarougfa  indisjMiI- 
tion  to  leave  the  Atkium  Vest^,  prob^ihly  a  bouie  adjoin, 
ing  to  tlte  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Nut&a,  RsciA^«riM 
NuBl£;  if  not  a  part  of  it,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii,  1,  go. /itj^  vi. 
963.  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  enlruatedto  the  car« 
of  some  venerahle  matron,  Plin.  Et.  vii.,  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  hy  the  Pimtifues,  sh«:  was  buried  alive  with 
funeral  solemnitiei  in  apiece  called  thecAMPOs  SCELEBATUi, 
near  the  PcHa  CoHiiia,  and  her  paramour  scourged  10  death 
in  the  Forum ;  which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have 
been  first  contrived  hy  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Dioi^i,  iii.  6y. 
The  commissioti  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forebode  loine 
dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and  therefore  was  always  ex- 
piated with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  1  j.  xiv.  xxJi. 
gj.  Ixiii.  Dionys.  i.  76.  ii.  67.  viii.  Hg.  ix.  40.    Dio,Jragni, 

?i.  ga.  Plutarch:  If,  Rom.  8^.  Aicaa.in  MI.  19.  Stut.  Dom, 
,  Pkn.  £f.  iv.  11,  JuvauU.  tv,  10.  The  suspected  vinii« 
of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared, 
Valer.  Max,  viii.  s,  j,    Uv,  xxix,  14.  Plin.  vii.  35. 

Theae  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Romas  prieata. 
Concerning  their  emolumcnti  the  classics  leave  us  very  much 
in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  tn>- 
ctstrates.  When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territoiyi 
ne  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  fur  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites,  and  for  the  support  of  templet,  Dionys.  ii.  7.  Soljvy 
itifonns  us,  that  Numa  who  instituted  the  greatest  nurabo' 
of  priests  and  sacriffbes,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
cxpences,  (unikineosiumpfuserogaretur.)\.ao.bai»^p6aaeA. 
a  public  stipend  fslipendium  <U  puUito  staluit),  to  none  but 
<he  Vestal  Virgins,  i$iil.  Dionysius,  speakingjif  Romulus, 
says,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about  the  choice 
of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  omce  to  sale,  and  others 
'determining  it  by  lot;  RomuTus  made  a  law  that  two  men, 
above  fifty,  of4istinguislted  rank  and  virtue,  without  bodily 
defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  sliould  he 
chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or 
-  parish  for  life;  being  exempied  by  agefrom  military  service, 
and  by  law  from  the  troubletunte  business  of  the  city,  ii.  ei. 
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'  There  irno  mention  oF  any  annual  salary.  In  after  agei  tfae 
priests  claimed  ah  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  Poniifias 
and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last  however  the 
(]iisstors  wanting  money  For  public  exigences,  forced  thetn^ 
after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  tip  their  atreare, 
ATuwrum,  perquos  nen  dederant,  jtiptndiunt  exactuwiat,)iAv, 
xx^iii.  43.  s,  44.  Augustus  encreaicd  both  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  (commoda)  of  the  priests;  particularly  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  as  he  likewise  first  axed  the 
salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  Dio,  Iti.  23,  Q  j.  liii.  15, 
whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  money  (salariumjJ  being  given 
(o  those  who  were  disappointed,  of  aprovince.  Id.yi,  eft.  xliii. 
4.  Ixxvtii.  aa.  Tacit.  Agric.  48.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary 
tor  the  pnests ;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts.  Suet. 
Vest.  iS.  Digest,  and  for  others,  Siut.  Tib.  46.  Ntr,  to. 
When  Tbeodoiius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship 
at  Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusingio  grant  the 
public  money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  tfae  pricits  of  both 
sexes  from  the  temples,  v.  38.  It  is  ceruin,  however,  that  suffi* 
cient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those,  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  tacred 
functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dig- 
nified priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  raRK 
and  fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  anv  pecuniary  ratifi- 
calion.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  oF  Aureltan  by  Vopis- 
cin,  1. 1  j.  which  tome  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple;  Ptmti&xt 
rebtravit,  sc.  Aurelianus,  i.  c.  he  endowed  the  chief  pneKS 
with  salaries ;  decTtvit  etiam  emolununta  imnistris,  and  granted 
certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who 
took  care  of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers 
■omctimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  antistites  or  chief 
priests,  the  sacerdetes  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  mmstri,  or 
meaoest  priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auctoratosinttrtiajurm 
mnistTOs,  v.  3^0.  but  for  the  most  part  only  into  twy>  classei, 
the  Pon^fiea  or  Sacerdotts,  and  the  mtdstn;  as  in  Vopiseiu ; 

-  So  in  ^.  14.  Cod.  Theodos.  dtpagtm.  sacrift  tt  temfni. 

SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

T*H£  priesu  whobad  children,  employed  them  to  assiuia 

'''  perionniog  lacred  rites :  but  those  who  had  no  childrcB 

procured 
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procured  Frrc-born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boyt  ta 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  tlie  girli  [ill  they  were  married. 
The«c  were  called  Camlli  and  CamiUa,  Dionys.  ii.  za.     . 

Those  who  took  sare  of  the  lemples  were  called  ^djtdi 
^x .^ditumni,  Gcll.  xii.  6.  those  who  hrought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  PoPjE,  VictimaniaaA  Cultrani;  to 
whom  in  particular  the  name  uf  MINISTRI  was  properly 
applied,  Ovtd.  Fast.  i.  giO.  iv.  637,  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.G. 
iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Flaminet 
in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii;  and  the  girls,  Fla- 
MINI.C,  Festus,  There  were  various  kinds  of  muticians, 
Ttkidnes,  TuHdnes,  FuHctnes,  &c.     Uv.  ix.  30. 


m,  Tke'PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED 
THINGS. 

'T'HE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  .were 
^  Called  temple^  Tbhpla, /Tann,  delubra,  sacraria,  teJeJ 
satraj,  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs ;  hence  called/^K^Ui/a. 
A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  de- 
dicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pattthisn,  Dio.  liii.  27. 
-  A  smaR  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Saceilum  or  jFAcida. 
A  ivood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship, 
was  called  Lucus,  a  grove,  Ptin.  xii.  6.  Plaut,  Amph.  v.  i,  4s. 
The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ; 
htnccEsse  locis  sufieros  testatur  iilva,  Lucan.  ix.  ^3- 

The  worshipof  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vowf, 
knd  sacrifices. 

Ny  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacitlice,  f-'aler,  Max. 
i,  1.  Hence  the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incanUtionc, 
(verba  et  incantamtnla  carmmum),  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  1,  34.  When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lestlhcy 
ihould  mistake,  they  used  to  say,  Quir-guis  £s,  Plavt.  RuS. 
i.  4,  37.  Virg,  yix.  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person 
in  doubt  what  to  say ,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some 
divinity,  Piaut.Most.  iii.  1,  137.  ApuUi.  de  deo  SocraUt. 
In  the  day  time  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
*  part 
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Max-  i.  6,  13.  whereupon  the  Haruipcx  Spurinna  warne 
him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  iiic/.  et  Saet.  Jul.  Jii. 
The  principal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,  [Jissum  jecoris 
Janiiliare  et  viiale),  v/a$  likewise  particularly  attended  to,  Cc. 
Nat.D.  iii.  6.  Divirt.  \.  10.  ii.  tg,  14.  as  dso  its  fibres  or 
parts,  and  those  of  the  lung§,  ihd.  &  f^irg.  G.  i.  484.  y£n. 
IV.  6.  X.  176. 

After  the  Haruspkes  had  kispecied  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense,  and  burnt  [adoUeantuT  vcl  crtmabantur) on 
the  altar.  The  entrails  were  said.  Dhs  dari,  redd'i  cifiorrici, 
[auasi  porrigi,  ve\  porro  jaci),  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars,  [cum  arts  veiJlammU  impenerenlur),  Vng,.  JS.n.  vi. 
Sj2.  xii.  214.01  when,  in  sacriticingtothei)ii  iViirMi,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  Hid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if  any  thins 
unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  (o  happen  inter  casa  (sc. 
exia]  ex parrecta.httviejtn  thetiiBeof  killing  the  victim  and 
burning  (he  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the. 
resolution  and  executing  it,  Cic.  Atl.  v.  18.       ■ 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest. having  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  tbrm;  Ilicet,  or 
ire  licet. 

After  the  sacriiicc  followed  a  feast,  {E^ula  sacriJkiJes), 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Seblemviri  Epulonts.  In  private  Sticrifices,  the  persons  wiio 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends ;  sacra  lulire  luam  (partem)  :  pars  est  daia  cetera 
measii,  Ov.  Met.  is.  154, 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distn>. 
bution  of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called 
ViscERATio,  liv.  viii.  ea.  xxxix.  46.  xXuttk.Cic.  Off,  ii. 
16.  Suet.  Cifs.  38,  For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines, 
but  whatever  is  underihehide  ;  particularly  the  flesh  between 
the  hones  and  the  skin.  Sen/,  is  f'irg.  j£ii.'i.  &11.  iii.  6a2. 
vi.  853.  Suet.  Vttell.  ig. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from 
those  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  biought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvfnai.  xii.  13.  Virg, 
Georg.  ii.  146.  in  the  country  of  the  falisci,  f7W.  Pont.  iv.  If, 
41.  their  neck  was  bent  upwards,  [sunum  Teflectabatur'),  the 
Knife  was  applied  from  above,  (imponeiaiur),  and  the  blopd 
vas  sprinted  on  thealii;:',  or  caught  in  cups  :  Th.:  vic^imv  of 

fered 
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fetei  to  the  infernal  godi  were  black ;  they  were  killed  wttb 
their  face*  bent  dcmnards  [prima),  ihc  knife  was  applied  from 
below,  [suppaieialur),  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Thou  who  lacrificed  to  the  celeitial  gods,  were  clothed  in 
vrbite,  bathed  the  whole  bodvi  made  Nbations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,  {fiaidendo  manu  supjna),  and  prayed 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven  :  Those  who 
sscrificed  to  the  infernal  godi  were  clothed  in  black  ;  only 
sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning  the 
hand,  {invhRGEUDO, itaiit itumuin  sinistram partem  vfrsi pa- 
tera ctmverUretur),  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire.  Serv.  in 
yirg.  j£n.  vi.  S44.  prayed  with  their  paltns  turned  downwards, 
ana  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic-  Tusc.  Q.  li.  sj. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds ;  lome  were  stated  {stala 
et  salettmia],  others  occasional,  [foritiita  et  ex  aceidenti  nata, 
1U,  those  called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens,  {adpOTtenta 
vti  frodina pracuranda,  expianda  et  avertenda  vel  averruncan- 
da),  making  atonement  fur  acrime,  (Sackficia  PIAcuLARIA, 
ederiiiun  expiimditm'),  and  the  like. 

Human  sacriSces  were  also  offered  among  the  Rdmant.->— 
By  an  antient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  t«iut 
irfs&ma;,  Lix  prodihonis,  ii.  10.  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,'  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the 
infernal  gods,  and  therefore  anyonemightslay  them  withim- 
punity.  In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator^  or  prctor,  might 
devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,  (u^fif 
Romana,  called  Scripta,  because  perhaps  the  soldiers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legion,  the  f^eStes,  Subi/arii,  Tumulluarii,  &c, 
were  excej>ted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim,  (pidcu. 
■  lum,  i.  e.  mpiaculum,  hosiiam  cadere),  Liv,  viii.  lo.  In  the 
6rst  ages  of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
.  offered  annually,  Macroh.  Sal.  i.  7.  and  it  was  nut  till  the 
year  6^7.  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prnhibit  it ; 
ne  home  ifnmoiaretur,  Plin.xxx.  i.  i.  3.  Mankind,  saysPlirty, 
areunderinexpressibleobligationstotbe  Romans  for  abolishing 
SQ  horrid  a  practice,  [qui  sujiuleremonslra,  in  quiiis  komittem 
cccidere  rel^iojisjimum  erat,  mandi  vere  etiam  satuberrimum.) 
Ibid.  Wereadhowcverof  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims 
with  the  usual  Eolemnitiei  inthe Campus MarHas  by  the  Pan- 
Hficti  and  Flamen  of  Man,  «s  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
A.  708.  1^0,  xliii.  S4.  Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree 
of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  respected  only  private  and 
magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to,  HortU.  Epod.  3^ 
^uguuusj  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  to  a  surrender 
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tt'Terusia,  ordered  400  iCDators  and  ^^tVu,  who  had  sided 
with  Antony,  to  be  ucrificcd  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  Julius 
Casur,  en  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dii>,  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  goo,  Aug.  ig.  To  this  savage 
action  Seneca  alludes,  Je  Clem.  i.  11.  In  like  manner.  Sex. 
Ppmpeiui  threw  into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  ' 
alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune,  Dio,  xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race  for  magical  purposes,  C^c.  Vai.  14.  Harat.  Epod.  j. 

A  place  reared  for  oSering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Al< 
TARB,  an  altar :  Altakia  (ah  alHtadint)  taittum.  dUs  uteris 
consecT^antur ;  ar«  et  diis  superis  tt  iaferis,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  V.  66.  ^n.  ii.  515.  In  the  phrase,  P«  am «[/iflj,  aha 
is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  implumam  or  middle  of  the  house, 
where  the  Penates  were  worshipped ;  and  FOcus,  for  the  hearth 
in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  lares  were  worshipped,  Gc. 
Dom.  40.  41.  Dejot.  ^.Sext.  42.  Pful.  ii.  30.  Sallusi.  Cat.  ^a. 
A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none  but  priests  entered, 
was  called  adytum,  Cas.  B.  C,  iii.  105,  universally  revered, 
Pausan.  x.  32. 

Aliarsused  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  ver. 
BEHA,  t.  e.  berba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  £,n.  xii.  lao.  Ed.  vrii. 
65.  Domrt.  Ter.  iv.  4. 5.  ^ur<i/.  Orf.  iv.  11,  7.  adorned  with 
flowers,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  15.  Sat.  Thek.  8,  298.  Sil.  ifi. 
309.  andbound  with  woollen  fillets.  Prop.  iv.  6,  6.  f^irg.  jEn. 
IV.  4jg.  therefore  aalled  nexa  torques,  i.  e.  corona,  Id,  G.  iv. 
1176. 

Altar*  and  temples  afforded  an  Asyium  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Paus,  4.  Qc.  Nat.  D. 
iii.  10.  d.  Rose.  e.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2,  43.  as  among  the  Jews, 
I  Kings,  i.  jo.  chiefly  tostaves  from  thecrueltyef  their  masters, 
Ttrent.Heut.  v.  2,  ea.  Plaut.  Rut/,  iii.  4,  18.  Most.  v.  i,  ^^, 
to  insolvent  debtorsand  criminals,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where 
it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic.  Tusc.\.  35.  yirg. 
An.  i.  349.  ii.  5<3,  550.  and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag 
them,  &c,  Dom.  41.  but  sometimes  they  put  fire  and  combus- 
tible materials  around  the  place,  that  the  person  might  appear 
to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan),  Plant. 
Most,  V.  i.  65.  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroof  it,  (tectum 
sunt  demalilij,  that  he  might  perish  under  liie  open  air,  Nep. 
Paus.  5.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refugium,  Ovid.  Trist, 
iv.j;,  8. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Caesar  in  the^j;B»i, 
on  tbc  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  per. 
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son  who  fled  there  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment ;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to 
noone  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity ;  except  the  asylun  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  so  blocled  up, 
that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio,  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine  of 
Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable  t  the  son  of  Antony 
was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  be  fled  to  it,  Sjul.  Avg,  17, 
There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifi- 
ces ;  as,  actrra  vel  tkuribulam,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ; 
simpiiium  vel  simpuvium,guUuM,  cafas,  -idis, patera.  Cups  used 
in  libations,  oUtz,  pots ;  tripodes,  tripods  ;  sfcures  vel  Uptimes, 
axes ;  ctillrivei  secespita,  kniva,  &c.  But  these  will  bebeaef 
Vadefstood  by  representation  than  description. 
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"pOMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  \ 
the  first  of  which  was  called  Martias,  March,  from  Mara 
his  supposed  father ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  y§,  8l  98,  the  second 
^prilii,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  (A^feJ'wn), 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  89-  Uorat,  Od.  iv.  11,  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  [se  aperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutarch,  in  Numa, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the  third,  Maius,  May,  from  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  founh,  Junius,  June,  from  the 
goddess  Juno,  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  [jumoTum)  \  and 
May,  of  the  old,  {majorum) ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  437,  The  rest 
were  named  from  tbcir  number,  Quint'ilis,  Sexiilts,  September, 
Ocloher,  November,  December,  ihid.'i.^i.  Quintilis  wis  ai- 
terwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Cxsar,  and  Sextilti  Augus- 
tus, from  Augustus  Cxsar;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made 
consul,  and  hdd  obtained  remarkable  victories.  Suet.  31.  Dio, 
Iv.  6.  in  particular,  he  had  become  master  of  Alexandria  in 
jEgypt,  A.  p.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after  (luslro  lertio)  on 
the  same  day,  probably  the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished 
the  RhKti,  by  means  of  Tiberius, /foroi,  (7^.  iv.  14,  34.  Other 
emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  months,  but  these 
were  forgotten  after  their  death.  Suet.  Damit.  1 3.  Plin.  Pan.^^. 
Numa  added  two  months,  called  ^ontMn'aj,  irom  Janus: 
and  Februaiius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  Qcbrua- 
halUT,  i.  c.  purgabatar  ycl  lusiTalatuT),  by  an  expiatoiy  sacri, 
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part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  gp  aod  down  the  eartli  during  the 
night  to  obser\'e  the  actions  of  men,  Plaut.  Rud.  Prol.  8. 
The  stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered* 
(capiU  vflato  vel  optrto)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest 

E renounced  the  words  before  them,  (verbapraibatj ;  they 
equentjy  touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of 
the  gods ;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  (in  gyrum  se 
converubant) ,  Liv,  v.  ei.  towards  the  right,  P/aai,  Cwrc.  i.  l, 
70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth,  (dextram 
ori  aimovebant ;  whence  aderoHoJ ,  and  also  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  (procitmbebant  aris  advolulij. 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer 
up  vowE,  (VOVE.R^,vota/acerc,sUicipeTe,co7icipfre,  nuncu- 
part,  &c.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Lnii 
votivi,  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  cit/j 
&c.  Also  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the 
eattle  which  were  produced  from  the  lirst  of  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  g,  10.  xxxiv,  j^^.  In  this  vow  among 
the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Feslus  in  Mamektini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  in  paper  or 
waxen  tablets,  to  seal  them  up,  [obsignare),  and  fasten  then 
with  wax  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods  ;  that  being 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy;  Hence  Genua  iticeraredeo- 
rum,  Juvenal,  x.  5,5. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  ofTercd  up  vowi  were 
granted,  the  vows  were  said  vaUre.ejse  rata,  &c.  but  if  not, 
cadere,  esse  irn'ta,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  ene  voH  reus i  and 
when  he  obtained  his  wish,  (voti  compos,)  voti  damaatus, 
bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob. 
Sat,  iii.  a.  vel  voto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  80.  Hence  damnabJs  tu 
fuoque  votis,  i.  e.  obligabis  advola  solvenda,  shalt  bind  men 
to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  ior,Virg. 
ibid.reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  prada  de~ 
bita,  Liv.  debiti  vel  meriti  Aonores,  merita  dona,  &c.  A  vowed 
feast  [epidum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctum,  Plaul.  Rud, 
V-  3.  63.  from  pollucere  to  consecrate,  Id.  SticA.  i.  3,  80. 
htacepoUudbiliter  cxnart,  to  feait  sumptuously.  Id.  Most.  \. 
1,  23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lye 
(incubarej  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
sponses in  their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Ctc.  divin.  i,  ^g. 
The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  £sculaptus, 
Plaui.Curc.'u  1,  61.  ii.  s,  10, &c. 

Y  Tho» 
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Those  saved  Trom shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  cloalhs 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  {taiuia  votiva)  re- 
presenting »lie  circumstances"  of  their  danger  and  escape, 
hrg.  x».y6i.  Ilorat.  Od.  \.  a.  Cic.  Nat,  D.iu.  37.  Sosol- 
diers,  when  discharged,  used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars, 
gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1,  4.  and 
poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to 
Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4,  92.  A  person  who  had  suEfered 
sh]pwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and 
for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  shew  a  picture  of  hit 
misfortunes,  yuvenai.xiv.  301.  Phtedr^iw  21,  sd. 

Augustus,  naving  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a''storm, 
expressed  his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that 
bis  image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of 
the  other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games, 
Sutl.  Aug.  16. 

1  hanksgivings  (gratiarunt  actionu)  used  always  to  be  made 
to  the  gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  alt  fortunate 
events.  Il  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  re- 
markable success,  used  to  sendun  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nf. 
MEsis,  {V LT mx/acmorum  impiorum,  bonorumque  pramia- 
TRix,  Maredlin.  xiv.  II.)  a  reverse  of  fortune,  i^v.  xlv.  41. 
To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms 
from  the  people,  holdingouthishand  tosueh  asofiiired  him, 
(cavam  manum  aises  porrigenlihus  prabensj  Suet.  Aug.  91. 
Uio,  liv.  ge. 

When  ageneral  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiv- 
ing (SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplidum)  was  decreed  by  the  se- 
nate to  be  made  in  all  the  temples  ;  liv.  iii.  63.  and  what  was 
called  a  LECTISTERNIUM,  when   couches  were  spread 

tUcti  vel  pulvinaria  slemeiantur),  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to 
Bast,  and  their  images  taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and 
placed  Hpon  these  couches  round  the  altars,  which  were  loaded 
with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  Adomnia  puivinaria  sacrifi- 
calum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  supplicaho  decretm  eit,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  iq. 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Ciceio  for  having  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  other  person  without  laytngasidehis  robeof 
peace,  (togaCus,)  Dio,  37.  36.  Cic.  Pis.g.  Cat.  iii.  6,  &  10. 
The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Colta,  Qc.PhiL  il.  6.  xiv.ft. 
A  supplioatiun  was  al.sn  decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public 
'distress;  wheiiihewoinen  prostrating  themselves  on  thegroond 
somctimcsswepithetemplciwith  ihcir  hair.i.U'.  Iii.  7.  Tiic 
LfciiUerniuiit 
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Lfctisiemum  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence, 
A.  U.  356.  Uv.  V.  if[. 

In  lacrifices  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaste  and  pure ;  ihat  they  should  bathe  them- 
selves ;  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  that  tree,  which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimei  alio  in  the  garb  of  supj- 
plianti,  wilh  dishevelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted. 
Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  tn  be  sacrificed  {hostia\t\  • 
victims,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335)  should  be  without  spot  and  ble- 
miali,  {decora  et  integT^  vel  intacim,  never  yoked  in  the 
ploiighj;  Old.  i.  83.  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  majked  with  chalk, 
?Wwn(i/.x.66.  whence  they  were  called  «^«^«,  «!»«>,  if/*. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribbons,  [infutu  et  vitlis,) 
Liv,  ii,  5|.  and  crowns;  and  their  horns  were  ^ilt. 
-  The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popie,  with  their 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  [qui  jucancH  erant 
el  ad  ilia  nudi.  Suet.  Calig.  3a.)  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned 
a  bad  f  men.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose 
before  the  altar;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Cic.  Divin,  i.  4,;.  (Seti 
p.  I77.)as3lied  c!\.e,molastUia,ve.\frugessalit,'Wi\g.&a.\\. 
133.  /ar  rt  nnca  jfflAj,  Ovid.  &  Horat,  1.  e.  Far  lesium,  coM' 
ninulam,  et  sale  milium,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt],  was 
■prinkled  [inspergebaturjaa  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  Irank- 
incense  and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest  having 
first  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  he  tasted  by  those 
that  stood  next  him.  w^tch  was  called  LIBATIOt  erv.  in 
ViTg.  £n.  iv.  j7}  &c.  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  f.tje  macta,  ■ 
i.  e.  magis  aucta:  Hence  immolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrifice  ) 
for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen, 
as,  cadere,  jugulare,  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  h:gliest 
hairs  between  the  boms,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which 
was  called  Libamina  prima,  F^irg.  j£».  vi.  a^6. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  itte  dmtrarius,  with  an  axe  or  i 
mall,  (malUo),  Suet.  Calig.  3a.  by  the  order  of  ihc  priest, 
whom  he  asked  thus,  Agonb?  Ovid.  Fait.  i.  323.  and  the 

Ericst  answered.  Hoc  a»b?  SuH.  CaHg.  58.  Then  itwasstab^ 
ed  (jttgulabalur)  with  knives  ;  and  the  blood  being  caught 
Uxc-pta)  in  goblets,  waft  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then 
flayed  and  dii»«ctcd.     Sometimes,  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 

V  a  HoLOCAUiTL'M, 
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HoLOCAtJSTUM,  (ex  o^ot  tolas,  et  xam  uro],  Virg.  vi.  tg.  b»t 
usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  between 
the  prie^rs  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  (aui  sacra 
V.  sairiffcittm  faciebat,  v.  sacris  oferabatur,  rirg.  G.  i. 
393.  Tacit.  Anna! .  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  anf- 
mal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  s»id  protecare  exta, 
Liv.  V.  21.  Plaut.  Pcen.  ii,  t,  8.  and  the  entrails  chut  divided 
were  callcdPRosiCl/E  or  Froskct a.,  OTtid.  Fast.  vi.  j63. 
These  riles  were  common  to  ibe  Romans  with  the  Greeks ; 
whence  Dionysius  concludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek. 
extractions,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  Inspected  tBe  entrails,  {exttt  cenyuUbant), 
Virg.  iv,  64.  And  if  the  sjgns  were  favourable  [m  exta  bona 
fssmt) ;  they  were  said  lo  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrW 
fice,  or  to  have  pacified  the  gods,  (rfjt'j  lUasst)  ;  if  not,  [si  exta 
■  non  bona  vel  prava  et  tr'ulia  essent],  another  victim  was  offered 
up,  [sachjiaum  instaurabalur,  vel  wclima  sucddanea  inacta- 
lalur),  and  snmectnies  several,  C'lr.  de  divin.  ii.  36,  38. 
Soet.Cas.^l.  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  hver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
give  the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUM,  kin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  *iirj  familiaris  and^arj  iiostilis  vel  inr- 
mici.  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happeti 
to  themselves  ;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an 
enemy-  Each  of  those  parts  had  what  was  called  CAPUT, 
Uv.  viii.  9.  Cic.  dimn.  ii.  is.  Lucan.  i.  621.  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  which  the  antients  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
fibres  ;  thus.  In  imajibra.  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Eccevidet  capili 
fibrarum  increscere  moUm  Altenus  capitis,  Lucan.  i.  627.  Est 
eapitaparibus  bina  consurgunt  tons,  Seuec.  CEdip.  356.  Capat 
jccinorisduplex,  Valer,  Max.  i.6,  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -tit, 
Cic, Nat. D.  ii.  55.  which  Ljvy  calls acctum  injecinere,  xxvii. 
26-  s.  a8.  A  liver  without  this  protuberance,  {jecur  sine 
capitt),  or  cut  off,  {cafiut  jtcivore  c^sum),  was  reckoned  a 
very  bad  omen  ;  [nihil iristias),  Cic.  divin.  i.  52.  ii.  13.  &  j6. 
iff.  viii,  g.orivhentheheart  of  the  victim  could  not  be  found; 
for  although  it  was  known,  that  an  animal  could  not  live 
without  the  heart,  Cic.  divin,  ii,  i€.  yet  it  was  believed  some- 
limes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Catsar,  a  little  before  his 
death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day,  on  which  he  first 
apDcarcd  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  iiiii,  i.  5a.  Valer. 

Max. 
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In  leap  year-,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  day», 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  E4th  and  a^tbdays 
of  ttiat  month  were  marked,  socio  KaUndas  Martii  or  Mar- 
lias  ;  and  hence  ibis  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  ail  the  months  are  u»ed  as  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives, except  Aprilis,  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  ra^nvia,  or  new  moon  ;  ncnce 
adGracd!  Kalendas  solvere,  for  nuaquam,  Suet.  Aug.  87. 
The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natural. 
The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  mid-nigltt  to 
mid-ni^hl.  The  parts  of  which  were,  t.  Media  nox;  2.  Afc. 
tiiit  rtblts  inditiatio,  vel  de  media  node ;  3.  Galliciniuv,  cock- 
crow, or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  tocrow ; 
*  4.  Contidnium,  when  they  give  over  ciowing  ;  j.  Diluculum, 
the  dawn  ;  6  Mane,  the  morning;  7.  AntemeritUanum  Um- 
fus,  the  forenoon  ;  8.  Meridies,  noon  or  mid-day ;  9.  Tetupus 
pomeTidianuin,vt\.meridiainclinatio,i^\.trnQoh;  jo.  Sotisocca. 
sus,  sun-set;  II.  Vesptra,  the  evening  ;  12.  Crepusculam,  the 
iwilight,  [dabium  lempus,  noctis  an  dia  sii :  Idea  dubia  res  cre- 
pera:  dictie,  Varr,  L.  L.  vi.  4,)  ig,  Prima/ax,  when  candles 
were  lighted,  called  »\sopnma  Unebra,  Liv.  Prima  lumina, 
Horat. — 14.  ConctiManox.vc] concubium,  bed-tiine,'Z,m.  xxv. 
9. — 15.  Inlempesta  nox_,  or  silentium  nocHs,  far  on  tiie  night ; 
16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediam  noctem,  Censorin.  de  die  nat.  c.  24. 
The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  oF  a  different  length  at  different  seasons  : 
Hence  Aora  laberna  for  brevissima,  Plaut  Pseud,  v.  a,  1 1. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (vigiliafirima,  se- 
tunda^  &C.J  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  wbicb  were  like- 
wise of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year  :  Thus, 
hora  sexta  noctis,  mid-nigbt ;  Septima,  one  o'clock  in  tlte 
morning;  Octavo,  two,  &c.  Plin.  Ef.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  [^oro/p^'u  solaria  vci  sc\aUrica)vii 
known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ; 
nord»es  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only 
mention  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  before  and  after  mid-day, 
Censorin.  23,  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was  not  added 
till  some  years  after,  vii.  5o.  an  accemus  of  the  consuls  being 
appointed  to  call  out  that  time,  [accenso  constdumidpronuncian- 
tei,  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  scnaie-house,  betwen  the 
nostra  andihe  place  called  G».«Costa91s,  Plin.  Hid,  where 
ambassador* 
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ambasiatlors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries  used  to 
Itand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.    Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

AnaximandeT  Of  Anaximenei  ofMiletui,  is  said  to  have  in. 
vented  rlidls  it  Lacedxmon  in  the  lime  of  Cynis  the  Great, 
Pkn.  li.  76.  the  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome 
by  L.  PapiHus  Cursor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next  near  the 
RoitTa  by  M.  Valerius  Mesila  the  Consul,  who  brought  it 
from  Catena  in  Sicily,  in  the  fir»t  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481. 
Plin,  vii.  60.  GelUx  Piaut.  iii,  3,  Hence,  a4  solarium  ver. 
san,  for  m/oro.  Cic.  Quint.  18. Scipio  Naslca  first  mea- 
sured lime  by  water,  or  by  icUpsydra,  wbichser\-ed  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  lii,^.  {See  p.  B48.)  The  um 
of  clocks  and  watches  wjs  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIFISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN 
FESTIVALS. 

J^AVS  among  ibe  Romans  were  eltber  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious purposes.  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  10  ordinary 
business,  (i/iA  PROFESTIJ.  There  were  some  partly  the 
one,  and  partly  the  other,  [diti  INTERCISI,  i.  e.  ex  parte 
Jesli,  ei  ex  parte  profesti),  half  holidays. 

On  theZJinj  Fti/i  sacrifices  were  performed,  feastt  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  busi- 
ness. The  days  on  which  there  wai  a  cessation  from  butinesi 
were  called  FERI^.  hoUays.  Cic.  iegg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  45. 
and  were  ekhcr  public  or  private. 

Public  Feria  or  festivals  were  either  staled,  (STATjt),  or 
annwally  fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistratej,  or  I'ricsts, 
(CONCEPTIV^).oroccasional!v  appointed  by  orderof the 
Consul,  the  pr^tor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  (IMP^B.^TlVit). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following  : 

I,  In  January,  AGONALI A,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the 
pth,  {v.  Id.)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  318,  &c.  and  also  on  the  eoih  May  s 
CARMENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmcnta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  on  the  nth  [in.  Id.):  Ovid.  ibid.  461.  But  this 
was  an  half  holiday,  [iniercisus)  ;  for  after  mid-day  it  •na.idifs 
pruJnlJis,  a  common  work  day.  On  the  13th  {Wriaj)  a  weiher 
{vervex\e\ovis  semimas,  ans)  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  jS8.  On  ibis  day  the  name  of  AUGUSTUS  was  confer- 
red 
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Ted  on  Casai"  Octavianus,  ibid,  590.  On  the  first  day  of  thit 
monili,  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and  prosperity% 
{t7nmaJauUa,)  Plin.  b8,  a,  s.  5.  and  to  send  presents  to  their 
friends.  (See  p.  56.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates  entered  on 
their  office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work 
they  had  to  perform,  {opera  ansfncabantur),  SitaKC.  £p.  83. 
Ovid,  et  Maiiial.  passim. 

a.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the 
lath  {Idibus) ;  LUPERCALIA,  to  LycKan  Pan,  on  the  i^tb, 
(XV.  Kal.  Mart.) ;  QUIRINALIA.  to  Romulus,  on  the  lyih; 
sB.^W,\h,(quod  Ivmepvlas  od  sfpulckraamicorumietebant, 
vtiptcudes  fericbant,  Feitus),   to  the  Dii  Mana,  on  the  aist. 


(Ovid  says  the  17th),  and  sometimeB  continued  for  several 
days  ;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace 
ind  love  [charijlia)  for  settling  differences  and  quarrels  among 
one  another,  if  any  snch  existed,  faUr.  Max.  ii.  j,  8.  Ovidi 
Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINAUA,  to Termnui ;  REGJFUGI- 
UM  vel  regis  Jjtga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  king 
Tarquin,  on  the  14th ;  EQUIRI  A,  horse  races  in  the  Campus 
Mariius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  a/ih. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  termi-  . 
natcd  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170. 
on  the  first  day;  when  presenu  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  t« 
their  wives,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Fesp.  19. 
Festum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing, when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the 
city  by  the  Salii,  who  used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sump, 
tuous  feasts ;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel  cxna.  for  lauta,  opipa- 
Tie,  opuUntx,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37, 1.  LIBERAUA,  to  Bacchus, 
on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kai.  ^pr.)  when  young  men  used  to  put  on 
the  Toga  viriks,  or  manly  gown  ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -uum 
vel  Qmnquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  si.  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  after- 
wards for  five  ;  whence  they  got  iheir  name.  At  <his  time 
boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  called  Minerva/ia. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the  a^A  Marcli,  (x.' 
iai.  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  riles  were  purified 
iluslrabantur)  by  sacrificinga  Iamb  ;  lience  it  was  called  Tu- 
BiLUSTRlum,  vci  'lA,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  735.  HILA- 
RI  A,    in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  2,5th. 

4.   In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalevses,    to  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  ^tli ;   CEREALIA,   or 
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Ludi  CereaUs,  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the 
»5lh,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed,  f  fordae  boves,  i.  e* 
zrainJa,  qua  in  venire  ferwnt),  Ovid,  Fait.  iv.  5,  622.  PA- 
LILIA  vel  Partlia,  (o  Pales,  the  k  1st.  [See  p.  1.)  on  this  day 
Cxsar  appointed  Circensian  games  to  te  annually  celebrated 
ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus 
and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome 
theeveningbeiorethisfestivat,  Dio,  xliii.42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Robigus  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew,  fa 
rubtgine),  on  the  25th ;  FLORALIA,  to  Fhra  or  Chlonj, 
(ui  omnia  bene  de/lorescerenl,  shed  their  blossoms,  Plin.  xviii, 
89.)  bcKun  on  the  s8th,  3ii4  continued  to  the  end  of  the  momb, 
aucndea  with  great  indecency,  Lactant.  i.  20, 10.  SckoHasl,  in 
Juvenal,  vi.  249.  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked  by 
the  presence  ot  Cato,  Senec.  £p.  97.  Martial,  i.  3.  ScJ/raf. 
raler.  Max.ii.  10.  8. 

j.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  lacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only, 
{cum  omne  masculum  expellabalur),  Juvenal,  vi.  ^^g,  in  the 
bouse  of  the  consuls  and  prxtors,  for  the  safely  of  the  people, 
Dio^  xxxvii.  3,5,  &  45,  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected 
[eonslituta),  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Laret  called  Piashtes, 
{quod  omnia  tuta  pr aslant),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.  on  the  td, 
eOMPl TALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  v^hich 
lime  boysaresaid  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania  the 
mother  of  the  Lares;  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by 
Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Cat.  i.  y.  on  the  9th,  LEMURIA, 
to  the  i^marf  (,  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  tha  dark,  which  were 
believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  {manes  ta- 
ttrni).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  ihem  for  three  nignts, 
not  successively,  but  alternately  foraix  days.Owi/.fflj^.v.  489. 
on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of 
Tushes,  (iimii/iifrfljnV^/iwroraffi).  called  ^r^rt,  were  thrown 
from  ihc  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by 
the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men, 
which  used  antiently  to  be  tiirown  from  the  same  bridge  into 
ihe  Tiber,  Feslus  in  D£fontani,  Varr.  de  lot.  ling,  vii.  3- 
Odd.  Fast.  v.  6ai,  &c-  un  the  same  day  was  the  festival  of 
nierchants,  [feslum  mercalorum),  when  they  offered  up  prayers 
and  sacred  rites  in  Mercury;  on  the  aA,{\.kal.Jun.)  VuL- 
CANALI  A,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tubiluslna,  because,  then  the 
Hcred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid.  72^. 
6.  la  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  god* 
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lice  {FeiniMlia)  From  the  sins  oF  tbc  whole  year ;  for  thic 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Cic.  tit  l^.  ii.  si. 
Ovid.  fast.  ii.  4^.  Tihull.  iii.  1,  s. 

Nuida,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
■isting  in  all  of  354  days  ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Pli*. 
xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  tho 
more  fortunate.  But  as  ten  days,  3  hours,  49  minutes,  (or 
rather  48  minutes,  37  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the 
lunar  year  correspond  to  the  coarse  of  the  sun,  he  appointed 
that  every  othet  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Mensis 
laUrcalaris,  or  Merctdotnas,  shsutd  be  inserted  between  the 
sgd  and  a4th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  inter- 
calating of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of 
the  Pontificei :  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used 
to  make  the  current  year  lonf;er  or  shorter,  as  was  most  con- 
venient For  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  c«n- 
tractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time 
to  collect  the  taxes,  Cu.de  l^.  ii,  ib.  Fam.  vii.  3.  le.  viii 
6.  Alt.  v.  9,  13.  vi.  t,  SmM.L^s,  40.  Dio,  xl.  6a.  Censoria, 
to.  Macr^i.  Hat.  i.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  liceflce,  ihs 
months  were  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  win- 
ter months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
(ummer,  Cic,  All.  x.  17. 

Julius  Cxsar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  hy  abolishing  the  source  of  it. 
the  use  of  the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U,  707. 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  oF  days  which  they  still 
contain.  To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  tlie  ist 
of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  beside* 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and  December, 
the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty- four  days; 
to  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confustan, 
consisting  of  sixteen  months,  445  days,  Suet.  Cm.  4a  P&n, 
xviti.  3  c  Macroi.Sat.\.  14.  Getuorin.  de  die  Nal.  so. 
.  All  this  was  affected  by  the  careand  skill  or.Vojr^c'AU.ace- 
Ubrated  astromoner  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cxsar  bad  brought 
to  Rome  for  that  jjurpose  ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was  formed 
from  bis  argument  by  Flavius  a  scribe,  digested  according 
(0  the  order  oi  the  Aoman  festivals,  and  the. old  manner  of 
computing 
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computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides ;  which  wai 
published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  soJaryearj  which  continuei 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  Style ;  which  was  oc. 
casioned  by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A,  D.  1583,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  3B5,  had  been  on  the  ant  March, 
then  happened  on  the  loih,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers,  caui. 
cd  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the  current 
year,  between  the  4th  and  1  jth  of  October :  and  to  make  the 
civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with  the 
annaal  rovolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  wae 
then  exprcued,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  ths 
ecliptic,  which  is  compleatcd  in  365  days,  ^  hours.  49  minutew 
.  he  ordained,  that  every  looth  year  should  not  be  leap  yearj 
excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount, 
to  a  day  iii  7000  years,  or,  according  to  a  mgre  accurate  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in  jaoo  years. 

This  alteration  ot  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  eountiies;  but  not  in  Britain  till  ths 
year  1758,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  ad  and 
i4tb  September,  so  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 
days ;  and  jhence  forth  ihe  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been 
before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same  year  also 
another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the  legal  year, 
which  before  bad  begun  the  x^ih  March,  should  begin  upon 
the  isL  of  January,  which  first  took  place  1st  January  17^2. 
The  Romans  divided  their  months  into.thrce  parts  hy  Ka- 
lends, Nones,  and  IJ^s.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDS 
vel  Calenda,  (a  caUnd*  wAvocando],  from  a  priest  calling  out 
to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon  ;  ihe  5th  day,  NOn£, 
the  nones ;  the  i  gih,  IDUS,  the  ides,  from  the  obsolete  verb 
iduare,  to  divide  ;  because  the  ides  divided  the  month.  The 
noaa  were  so  called,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  wero 
nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
^ih,  and  theiJeson  the  15th.  The  £rst  day  uf  the  intercala- 
ry month  was  culled  Calbndjl  Intercalari  s,  Gc.  Quint. 
2j.  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Cssar.  Kal.  inter- 
CALARES  PRiOBRS,  Cic.  Fom.vi.  i^.^J/ilra stptimas Qiiendas, 
in /months,  MarUal.  i.  10a  &.  Sexta kalendte,  i.e.  Kalendm 
^.  f&vA  tnensis,  the  first  day  of  June,  Ovid.  I'ast.  vi.  181, 
'    \     .  Cffsar 
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Cxiar  was  led  10  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  ' 
observing  ihe  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; wlio divided  ihe  year  into  19  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  H(rodel.  ii.  4,  These 
supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  ol  among  those  months 
which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February  ;  having  adjusted  ihe  year  so  exactly 
lo  the  course  ot  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difFcrenco» 
Dio,  xliii.  26.  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less 
than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Ejiyptian 
and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September 
and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  antient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (see  p.  84.).  whence  these  days  were 
called  Nun  DlN^.jiwjiNovKN  DIN -t,  having  seven  intermedi- 
ate days  for  working,  Macroi.  i.  16.  but  there  seemc  lo  have 
been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of  time.  The  time  indeed 
between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  a  law  was  called, 
Trinhm  NUNDiNUM,  or  TBI^uNDl^■0M,  Liv.  iii.  35.  Ck. 
Dam.  16,  iy.  Phi/,  v.  ^.Fam.  xvi,  la.  but  this  might  include 
from  17  to  3»  days,  according  to  the  time  when  tlie  tabic 
containing  the  business  to'be  detei-mined,(((iiu/a^rffOTa^(ifl>- 
iiij),  was  hung  op.  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics 
never  put  nundfnum  by  itself  for  a. space  of  lime.  Under  (he 
late  emperon,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  consuls  remained  in  ofBce,  which  then  probably  was  two 
mnnthi,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  aS.  &  43.  so  that  (here 
were  13  consuls  each  year;  hence  rundinum  is  aUo  put  for  the 
two  consuls  themselves,  [collegium  cojija/aai^,  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  int«  weeks,  hebdomades,  v. 
-i/evel  septimanit),  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Sevcrus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little 
before  his  lime,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  uni- 
versally prevailed,  xxxvii.  I8.  The  days  of  the  week  were" 
named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are;  DiejSelis,  Sunday, 
/^U'Tir,  Monday  ;  jMarflj,  Tuesdny  ;  Mercurv,  Wchicsday  ; 
Jovis,  ThuTsday;  Veneris,  Friday;  Saiarni,  Saimdjy ;  fiu/.' 
The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  mnnih,  ^ouhtexl 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pri- 
flif  i^aieadas,  (c.  ante,  or  PriditKalmdarui^Januani,  marked 
^  -      ■  ^  eliortly, 
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shortly,  Prid,  KaL  Tan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th 
December,  Teriio.  Kd.  Jan.  sc.  die  ante,  or  ante  die  tertium 
KaL  Jan.  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  Thus, 
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dcss  Casma,  {^ua  vUalibuthtimanis pracTot),  'of  Mar'!  Extra- 
muraiteus,  whose  temple  was  without  the  Perta  Capena,  and 
of  Juno  Monela;  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  an  the  yth.Latli 
Pucaiom;  thegib,  Vestaiia,  to  Vesta;  lOth,  Matralia, 
to  mother  Matala,  &c.  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the  six 
books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end  ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  [commigra' 
bant)  from  hired  lodgings,  Or.  ad.  Q_.  Fralr.  ii.  3.  Fam.  xiii. 
2.  Stut.  Tth.  35.  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  FemaU  Fortune,  in 
memory  of  Coriolatius  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city, 
Liv.  ii,  40.  on  the  5th,  Lodi  Afpollikares,  Liv.  xxv.  12. 
xxvii.  23.  the  12th.  the  biiih-day  of  Julius  Cscsar  j  the  i^tli 
or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  F.quUes,  (sec  p.  27.)  the  i6tli, 
DIES  ALLIENSIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated 
by  the  Gsuls,  '{dies  ater  etfuueslus),  Cic.  Alt.  ix.  5.  Suet. 
Vit.  a.the  23I,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  ■3th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diatta; 
19th,  ViNALlA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Pkn.  xviii.  29. 18th,  Co|4«tJALlA,  games 
in  honour  of  Consus  the  god  of  counsel,  or  ot  Equtstriaa  Nep-  . 
tune,  at  which  the  Sdbine  women  were  carried  off  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Liv.  i.  9.  the  a3d,  Vulcanalia,  Plm.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  {Prid.  Non.)  Ludi  MagnI 
or  Roman' I,  in  honour  bE  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  safety  of  the  city ;  on  the  igih,  the  consul 
or  dictator  [Prator  Maximus)  used  antiently  to  fix  a  nail  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Uv.  vii.  3.  the  30th,  Mbditrinalia, 
toMeditrina,  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,  {medendi,) 
when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  I2ih.  Aucustalta,  vel  LvdiAu- 
gnstdes,T»iM.  Annal.  i.  15.  the  t3th,  F\umalia;  the  15th, 
or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrihced,  called  Equus  Oclobris,'  v.  -ier, 
because  Troy  was  supposed  m  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed 
to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Pontijex  M.  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  I3lh,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  f^u/unt/fi^j;  on  the  87111,  sai;red  rites  were  performed 
on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman 
of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-markct,  Liv.  xxii. 
{7.  Plutarch,  quast.  83.  £?  in  Marcello :  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  He- 
T»t.  Od.  iii.  i«.  on  the  17th,   (xvi.  Kai.  Jan.)  SATURNA- 

Z  LIA. 
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LIA,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  mosC  celebratetl  of  the  whole 
year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  micth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another.  Suet.  Aug.  yg.  Vtsp.  i^. 
Stat.  Stlv.  VI.  9.  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upurr  an  equal 
footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  j.  at  first  for  one  day,  JUv.  ii,  21, 
jcxji.  1.  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula, 
for  fivedays,Z)w,  Hx.6.  Sucl.  aattd.  tj.  Macrob.  Sal.  i.  10. 
So  Claudius,  Dio,  Ix.  s^.  Two  days  were  added,  called  Si- 
OiLLAKiA,  (a  sigillis]  from  small  images,  which  then  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children. 
MacTob.ibid.  on  the  sgd.  Laurlntinalia,  in  honour  of 
I^urentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus, 
Varr.  L  I.  v.  3. 

The  FERI^  CONCEPTIViE,  which  were  annually  ap- 
pointed fconcipiebantur  vel  iiidiabantur )  by  the  magistrates 
on  a  Certain  day,  were. 

1.  FERIjE  LATINS,  the  Latin  holidaj-s,  (sec  p.  68.) 
firstappointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv,  \.  <jj.  Alter  the. 
expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  ZJv,  vi.  4a,  The  consuls 
always  celebrated  the  Laiiny^nir  before  ibey  set  out  to  their 
nrovmces  ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  or 
■f  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they, 
should  be  again  repeated,  (initaararij,  Liv.  pasiim. 

B.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages /^ib^^j^  to 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     Seep.  79. 

3.  SEMENTIVj'E,  in  seed-time  foragoodcrop,  ^<irr.i£i^. 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several 
ways  met,  (in  compitisj. 

FERIjE  imperative,  were  holidays  appointed  occa- 
sionally  ;  as,^hen  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stonet.  Sacrum 
NoVENDlALBvel/crwt^^rnoi'OTt  iA.rj,forninedays,/ii>.  i.  31. 
tor  expiating  other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  ^o.  xlii.  3.  on 
accountof  a  victory,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium, 
(camjura  stall),  a  cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity,  as,  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  empe- 
ror, &c.  Liu.  lii.  g,  sty.  iv.  x6,  31.  vi.  s,  7.  vii.  6,  a8.  ix. 
7.  X.  4,  2j.  Tacit.  Anna/,  ii.  8c.  Sucpi-icatio  ct  Lectis- 
TERNIUM,  &c.     See  p.  321. 

feria  were  privately  obseived  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c. "  The  birth-day  of 
.    thecmperors  was  celebrated  with  sa(:nRces  and  various  games, 
as  that  of  AuzustOs  the  23d  September,  Dio,  lii.  8,  s6,  34.  . 

Th« 
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Tie  games  tlien  celebrated  were  called  AugusTALIa,  IXa, 
Ivi.  ag.as  well  as  those  on  the  laih  of  October.  (iv.MOrfoi.) 
in  commemoration  of  his  rcuirn  to  Rome,  Dio,  liv.  lo.  Ivi. 
4^.  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  timc« 
under  Sevcrus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTl,  werceither  Fasti  or Nefaiti,  &c.  (Se« 
p.  331.}  Nundina,  quasi  Novenditue,  (see  p.  84.)  markst- 
davs  wliich  happened  every  ninth  day  ;  when  thev  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  l)ia,  xl.  47. 
Macfoi.  Sat.  i.  13.  and  therefore  Augusiusj  who  Was  very 
superstitious,  Suel.  Aug.  ga.  used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  fore- 
going ycir  to  prevent  it,  which  day  wastalten  away  from  the 
sutsequenlyear,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xlviii.  33.  Pb«liabes,  fighting 
days,  and  non  praHares  ;  as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  idesi  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in 
the  woripost,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  reR- 
giosi,  stri  veMnfausH ;  Ow./.  fdJ/.  i.  58.  as  those  days  were, 
on  which  any  remarkabe  disaster  had  happened;  as.  Dies 
Atliensis,  8lc.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  i^ih, 
was  called  Parricidium  ;  because  on  that  day,  Cxsar,  who 
had  been  called  Patkr  Patria,  was  slain  in  the  senaie-house, 
Sutl.  Cas.  85.  &  88.  Conclave,  m  que  carsusfueral,  obstruc- 
lumetinlatrinamcenxxTsum,  Dio,  xlvii.  ig. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  tdken  up  with  sacrifices  and  hol^ 
days  to  the  great  tun  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Dio,  Ix.  17. 
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I^MES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  pfart  of 
^^  religious  worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  dif- 
fcrtnt  periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always 
consecrated  to  some  god ;  and  were  either  stated,  (LuJi 
ST  ATI),  the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war, 
(VOTIVr,or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  (EX- 
TRAORDINARII].  ,  .        w 

At  the  end  of  every  no  years,  games  were  celebrated  for 

the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nighis,  to 

X  B  Apollo 
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Apollo  and  Diana,  caltediBiiS/tCULARES.  (Seep.  177.) 
But  they  were  not  regularly  perrormed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the 
Circus  Maxitnus  ;  hence  called  Ltidi  Circenses  ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  LudtRomani  vel  Magm,  Liv,  i.  35. 


I.   LUDI  CIRCENSES. 


'T'HE  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscas, 
^  and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificcntlv  adorned. 
It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Avcntine  bills,  and  was  of  an 
oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of 
it  was  three  Uadia  or  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e.  4377  paces,  or 
8187^  feet ;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  stadium,  with 
rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectacula  (i.  e.  sediiia 
unde  spectarcHt),  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest  of  stone 
andthe  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Chhii,  and  also  Co  the  Senalars  and  to  the  EqaiUs  t 
but  these  last  under  the  republic  satpromiscuously  with  the 
Test  of  the  people.  (See  p.  8.)  It  is  said  to  have  contained  at 
least  1  jo.ooo  persons,  Dionys.  iii.  68.  or«  according  to  others, 
shove  double  that  number;  according  to  Pliny,  9  30,000,  P/wt, 
xxxvi.  1  j.  s^.  24.  Some  moderns  say  380,000.  Its  circumfer-, 
ence  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal, 
called  EurJpus,  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  (aoai  Tfijiym)  both  the  .work  of 
Julius  Cxsar.  Indifferent  parts  there  were  proper  places  for 
the  people  to  go  in  and  oit  without  disturbance.  On  one  end 
there  were  several  openings,  [ostia],  from  which  the  horses 
and  chariots  started,  {emilltiianlur),  called  CARCERES  vel 
/tepagula,  a^d  sometimes  Career,  fqnod  eijuos  coercebal,  tie 
exirent,priusquam  magislratus  signum  mtUrit,  Varro  L.  L.  iv. 
38.)  first  built  A.  U.  4B5.  Lio.  viii.  20.  Before  the  carcerts 
stood  two  sraair  statues  of  Mercury,  ("HermuliJ,  holdings 
chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Cassiodor.  Tar.  Ep.  iii. 
51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have  beCn  a 
while  line,  falba  lineaj.  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk  or 
lime.  Hid.  at  which  the  norses  were  made  to  stand  in  a  straight 
row  f/rontiius  arjuabanlur J,  by  persons  called  mohatoiihs, 
mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called 

also 
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alto  Crsta  or  Calx,  skim  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  Tr.xri. 
the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  fati  victona  notamj, 
Plin.  xxKV.  17.  s,  _58.  Isidor.  xviii.  37. 10  which  Horace  beau- 
tifully alludes.  Mors  uittma  linea  rerum  est,  £p.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
micircle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner  ;  called  MfNlAXA,  tram  one 
Mainius,  who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum, 
to  Caio  and  Flacciis  the  censors,  reserved  (o  hitnself  the  right 
of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection,  whence  he 
and  his  posteriry  might  view  the  shews  of  gladiators,  which 
were  then  exhibited  in  th^f Oram,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet.  Cal.  iS. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
it,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
fecthigh,  called  Spin  A,  ScArfiarf,  in  J^BiJfW,  vi.587-  Cassiod. 
£^.  ii',  51.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three 
columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  MET^,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned,  (jltctebartt) ,  m 
that  tbey  always  had  the  spina  and  meta  on  their  left  hand, 
Ovtd.  Am.  iii.  6j.  Lucan.  viii.  aoo,  contrary  to  the  manner 
of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceriius  ad  metam  vel 
calcem,  from  beginning  to  end,  Cic.  Am.  27.  Sea.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  13^ 
feet  high,  brought  from  ffigypi ;  and  at  a  small  distance  ano* 
ther  8y  feci  high.  Near  the  first  Mela,  whence  the  horse! 
set  off,  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form 
or  havmg  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Farr.  A 
re  Rust.  1.  s.  11.  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down,  flal- 
tebantur,  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteer; 
had  completed,  one  tor  each  round;  forthey  usually  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was  engrav>- 
ed  ihe  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FAL£ 
or  PHAL.E.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pil. 
lars,  one  with  the  figure  ol  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  Mela  prima  ;  and  another  with  the  fitjure  of  a 
dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Meta  uliima.  Juvenal  joins  them 
together,  Consulil  antejalas  dclpkinorumque  colvmnas,  vi.  jBg. 
They  are  said'tu  have  been  first  constiucted.  A.  U.  721,  by 
Agrippa,  Dio,  xlix.4^.  but  ova  ad melas curriculis  numerandis, 
■  arementionedbyLivy  long  before,  A.  577  iif.xli.  37.  as  they 
are  near  600  years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  Far.  F.p.  51.  The 
fii;iire  ol  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
(Dioscuri.'i,  e.  Jove  noli,  Cic.^ai.D.  iii.  si.  agoovrnprr- 
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iiJfsJt  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  TfrtuUian, 
Spectac.  8.  also  at  being  the  swiUeEt  of  animals,  Plm.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  iniagei  of  the  gods  were  led 
alongin  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  fin  th<nsis<t 
ferculisj ,&\icu  J\i\.  ^ S.Ovid.  Amor,  iii  2.4^. Ctc,  ^rr. 5,  72. 
or  on  men's,  shoulders,  with  a  great  train  ot  attendants,  pari 
on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  comba- 
tants, dancers,  musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was  over 
the  consuls  and  priests  performed  sacred  rites,  At^nyj.  vii.  72. 

The  shews  (spcctaculaj  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
wore  chiefly  the  following  : 

I.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were 
extravagantly  fond. 

The  charioteers  (agitatoret  vclatirigiej  were  distrihuiedin* 
to  four  parties  fgregesj  or  factions,  from  their  diBereot  dress 
or  livery  ijaclio  alia  rtlaiiala,  the  while;  rustata,  the  red; 
vaneta,  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured  ;  and  prasha,  the 
green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the 
golden  and  purple,  (factio  aurala  el purpareaj,  Suet.Domii, 
9.  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as 
numpur  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  vra>  not  the  swiftness 
of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  attracted  them  ; 
but  merely  the  dress  ;  (Nwic  faveni  fanno,  pannum  amant.J 
Plin.  £p.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than 
go, 000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constanti- 
tiople  in  a  tumult  raised  hy  contention  among  the  partizans 
of  these  several  colours,  Proccp.  Bell.  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  de- 
termined by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games 
gave  the  signal  for  starting  hy  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth, 
nappa  vclpapno  misso.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermidi  being 
withdrawn,  they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran 
seven  times  round  the  course  was  victor,  ProbeTt.  \\.  Bj.  26. 
1.  Stnec-  Ep.  30;  Ov.  Hal.  68.  This  was  called  one  match, 
(unus  MISSUS, -ui),  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  deter- 
mined at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five  of 
these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and 
one  of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day, 
Serv.  iitl^rg.G.  iii.  i8.  Ctentum  gtiaiirajugi,J tomeiimei  many 
more;  but  then  the  horses  commonlv  went  only  five  timet 
round  the  course,  Suet.  Claud.  11.     Ner.  aa.     Domit.  4, 

The  victor  being  proclaimed  hy  the  voice  of  a  herald,  wu 

PiayfTicA,  Suet,  Cal^.  3a.  Virg.  j£n.  iii.  t^j.  and  received  ^ 

•  prize 
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prize  in  money  of  contideTabIc  value.  Martial,  x.  jO.  ;74* 
Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

I^mfi  were  first  eivcn  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  tlie 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games.  A,  U. 
4j9,  Liv.  X,  47>  The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  puiposs 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  yhocd  on-'n,  fadversuj pondus 
murgit,  elswsitmnitilurj,  Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  4a.  s.  81. 
IS.  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  oi  victory,  Horal.  Od. 
i.  1.  5.  Juvenal,  xi.  181.  or  for  victory  itself,  Virg,  G.  iii. 
Ovid.  Trist.  tv.  8.  19.  Palma  Umniscala,  a  palm  crown  with 
ribbons,  fiemniscij  hanging  down  from  it,  Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  35. 
Feslus.  Iluiccfnsitisfial/namdo,  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  contrivance,    Ter,  Heaut.  iv.  3-31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds  ;  running,  fcvrmsj  ;  leaping,  (saliusj  ;  boxing 
fpugilaiusji  wrestling,  (lucta)  1  and  throwing  the  discus  or 
^\iaA,fdiscijactuiJ;\ienccc^\WAPentathlum,\^\-on,{Latitii 
QuiNQUERTHTM,  Festus,J  QTCertamtn  AllUtikumvc\Gymni- 
cum,  because  they  tontended  naked,  (ru^mi),  with  nothing 
on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  (subligaribus  tanlum  veialij, 
whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  ol  exercise,  or  a  school. 
This  covering;  which  went  from  the  waist  downwards  and' 
supplied  the  place  sf  a  tunic,  was  called  Campestre,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  11.  18.  [m%^^»fi»,  Pausan.  i.  ^4,)  because  it  was  used 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Cambus  Martius,  and  those  who  used 
k,  Campestrati,  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.  Soantiently 
at  the  Olympic  games,  Tkucydid.  i.  6. 

The  Athlete  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment 
called  Ceroma,  Murtiai.  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xl.  ^i.  Ju~ 
venal,  vi.  243,  by  slaves  called  Aliptx,  Cic.  1,  9,  3^.  whence 
l^itida  rkLK^TKK,  Lutan.  ix.  661.  uncta  pai.emra,  Ovtd. 
Ep.  xix.  II.  and  wore  a  coarse  shaggy  garment  called  En. 
DROMis,  -tWiJ,  Martial,  iv.  19.  used  at  finer  stuff  by  women, 
Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at  that  kind  of  the 
hand  ball  {pilaj,  called  Thigom  or  Hahpastum,  Martial, 
ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  (chirO' 
thecaj,  which  had  lead  or  ir^n  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
st'okes  fall  with  the  greater  weight,  called  CcSTus  vel  cestus, 
Virg.  ]E,n.  V.  37g.  400. 

7  he  combatants  (Athlet^J  were  previously  trained  in  a 
place  of  exercise,  fin  palxstra  ■vc\gymnasioJ ,  Pfaui.  Baccfi.  iit, 
g.  1 4.  and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art,  Poet. 
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413. 1.  Corinth,  ix.  « j.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a 
covered  place  cj1,Ic*1  XYSTUS,  vel  -am,  Eurro^nded  with  it 
row  of   pillars,    Peaistvlium,    Vtlruv.  v.  2.     But  Xystwn 

generally  signifies  i  walk  under  the  open  air,  (amhuUtio  Hy- 
pcethra  vcl  subiiialis,)  !jid  with  saRd  or  gravel,  and  planted 
with  trees,  j  lined  to  a  Cymiias'am,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3. 
Suet.  Aug.  72.  PUn.  Ep.  li.  17.  ix.  g6. 

The  persons  thus  exeiglsed  were  called  Fa/atirUa,  or 
Xysticit  andhewho  exercised  il.em,  exercitator,  PUh, 
xxiii.  7.  J.  63.  Magisler  vei  Doctor  PaUstrifus,  Gymnasiarchus, 
vel  -a,  Xystarchus,  vel  -es.  From  the  aiiention  ot  Anthony 
togymnasiic  ex>;rcises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymna- 
siarc/ia  by  Aiignsiu'!,  Dio,    1.  5.  ,117. 

Palestha  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  natti, 
luclatioj,  but  is  put  for  any  place  oi  exercise,  or  the  exercise 
itseli';  htnce palaslram  diaere,, 10  learn  the  exercise;  Ck. 
Oral.  iii.  38.  These  gymnastic  games,  (^^^j«niiifl^MW_^,  were 
very  hurilul  to  morals,  PUn.  iv.  2t. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC,  (from  turt)-awa,  invehor,)  because  the  victors,  (HU- 
roiiicx.  Suet.  Ner.  b^,  b^.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
Jnc  drowns  on  iheir  hejds  :  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the 
'OT)nipic  games.  Vug.  G.  iii.  j8.  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian  ; 
paisley  at  (he  Ncmean  ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were 
conducted  wi[h  great  pomp  into  ihcir  respective  cities,  which 
they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that 
purpose;  iiitimatiDg,  <fb  Pluurch  observes,  that  a  city  which 
produced  s;ich  brave  citizens,  had  Utile  occasion  for  the  defence 
of  walls,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  119.  Thiy  received  for  life  an  annual 
Stipeni!  Yo^ro/(i,7  J  from  the  puhlic,  ibid.  &  Viiruv.  ix.  Prof, 

3.  LuDus  Troj*.  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  no- 
blemen un  l.orseback,  revived  i;y  Julius  Czcsar,  Dio,  xliii.  83. 
SmI.  19.  and  ficquerrtly  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Empe- 
rors, Suet,  Aug.  43.  Tih.  6.  Cat.  i8.  Ciaua.  21.  Ncr.  7.  Dio, 
j(!v'i;i.  'io-  li.  22.  &c.  described  by  Virgil,  £n.  v.  561.  &c, 

4.  Wli^i  was  called  Vknatio,  orthcnghtingbf  wild  beasts 
wiir:  one  aHuther,  or  with  men  called  ^ej/ian'i,  who  were  ei- 
ther li.iced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  priiaiiive 
C:irisiiiins  often  were  ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a 
n;iii!r'il  fcr<iJtyof  (lisposaii)n,nr  induced  by  hire,  {auctoramen- 
trj  Cic.Tiisc.QuK5l.ii.  i7.t"ain.  vii.  i,OE  ii.  16.  Vat.  17. 
An  iticrtd.ble  number  ol  animals  of  various  kinds  were 
jjroiight,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  gf  the  people. 

and 
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tn<l  at  an  immenie  expence,  Gc.  Fam.  vii!.  e,  4,  6.  Thef 
were  kept  in  enciosurcs,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition. Pompey,  in  hisiecond  consulshipcxhibitcdatonce, 
goo  lioni,  wiio  were  ali  diipatched  in  ^  days ;  alio  18  ele* 
phanis,  Iho,  xxxix.  gS.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

2.  The  reprcscniaiion  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  alto  of 
an  encampmiint  (H  a  sif^ge,  Suf/. yu/.  ^q.CUuJ,  at.  Dam,  ^. 

6.  The  repiesemaiion  of  a  sea  fight,  (Naumachia),  whicli 
was  at  6rst  made  in  the  Circus  Maxiinus,  but  afterwards  of- 
'  tener  elsewhere.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  tlie  Tiber  for 
that  purpose,  Sutt.  Aug.  43.  Ttier.  72.  and  Dotnittan  built  s 
naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domitiani,  SaeU 
Dtjm.  j>  Those  who  fought  wcrecalled  ^aumac^ni.  They 
were  usually  composed  ot  captives  or  condemnul  tnalelactors, 
who  foui;ht  to  death,  unle^t^  saved  by  the  clemency  of  tbe  em* 
peror,  Dio,  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tack.  Aimal.  xii.  j6. 

If  any  ihing  unlucky  happened  »i  the  games,  they  wer« 
renewed,  (tnstaurabtaitUTJ ,  Dio,  Ivi.  27.  often  more  that! 
once.    Jd.  Ix.  6, 


II.    SHEWS  of  GLADIATORS. 


"yHE  shews  [spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  ca]le4 
Munera,  and  the  person  that  exhibited  [ddebat)  them, 
Munerarius,  vcl  -alor,  EdUor  et  Dominus,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  ig. 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Cif.  Icgg.  ii.  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  uf  slaugh- 
tering captives  at  the  lombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  appease 
lYicit  manes,  Virg.  JE,t\.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  Urst  publicly  exhibited  [daii  sunt^  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Bruli»\  the  funeral  of  their  lather,  A. 
U.  490.  Liv.  Epil-  xvi,  ydler.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  after- 
wards also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
pf  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Afierthe  triumph  of 
Trdjan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  tag 
days,  in  which  1 1,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed  ; 
and  10,000  glad iadors  fought,  Die,  xlviii.  15.  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudius,  alihou>;h 
naturally 
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naturally  of  a  gtntle  <} imposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
cruel  by  often  attending  these  spectacles.  Die,  Ix.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  tnaintained  in  schools  (m  /vJis] 
by  persiini called  LANIST^E,  wlio  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  iriunj/a  was  called  Fa- 
MIUA,  Satl.  Jul.  b6.  Jug.  411.  They  were  plentifully  fed 
on  strong  food;  htncc  Sagjnagladiatoria,  Tacit.  Hist.ii.  88. 

A  Lamsfa,  when  he  instructed  young  gladiarbrs,  {lirones) 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {diclala  el  legei)  in 
writing.  Suet.  Jul.  s6.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said 
tommaitari,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his 
employment,   aglatHis  recessisje,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  40, 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  willi 
vooden  swords,  {mdibus  ttUueiant;  whence  iatuaHa,  a  battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  39,  54.  When  a  person  was  contuted 
by  weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plain' 
heogladiojugtiiari,  Cic.  Att.  1.  16.  Jugido  liunauo stbi gladi; 
I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  1  silence  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Terenl.  Adeipk.  v.  8,  34.  0  plumbaim pttgienem  ! 
O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning  !     Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or 
of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  lo  be 
adgladiumdamnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year. 
This,  however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  (gladiatores  sine 
nisrione  edi  trokibuit).  Suet.  Aug.  4^.  and  others,  ad  ludum 
damnati,  who  might  be  liberated  atlcr  a  certain  lime.  But 
afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by 
inclination,  fought  on  ihe  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth, 
Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  igi,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  a.  Surt.  Ner.  12. 
and  wfiat  is  stitl  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tanf. 
Annal.  xv.  32.  Suet,  Domit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254,  &c.  and 
dwaifi,  {nani),  Stat.  Sylv.  I,  vi.  57, 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  fj;«  due- 
tOToH,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5,  and  their  hire,  auctora/nntam. 
Suet.  Tib.  7.  or gladiatoritan,  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  tliem,  Pet.  Arbiter,  1 17. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner 
of  fighting.  *Some  were  called  SzcutoRes,  whosearms  were 
an  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  [massa 
plumbta),  Isidor,  xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched 
{commiltebantuT  vel  componebantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  com- 
batant of  this  kind  was  dressed  i  n  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  no- 
thing on  his  head.  Suet.  Cafig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii. 
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605.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three -pointed  lance-called 
TritUns  or  Fuscina,  and  in  liis  right,  a  net,  (rzte),  with 
which  he  attempted  lo  entangle  {irrelire)  his  adversary,  by 
casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together, 
and  then  with  bis  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed 
his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  short,  or  (00  far,  he 
instantly  betook  himself  to  fli;[ht,  and  endeavoared  to  prepare 
his  net  for  a  second  cast ;  while  his  amagonistas  swiftly  pur- 
sued, (whence  ihs  name  Secutor),  to  prevent  his  design  b^ 
dispatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  MiRMiLLONES,  (a  /u^iM^.fns- 
cis),  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ; 
hence  a  RftiiAiui,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  "  I 
*'  do  not  aim  at  you,  1  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto, 
PiscEM  PETo;  Quid  me  fugis,  Galle?]  Fejlus.  The  Mr- 
miilo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buck.ler  {parma  \t\pella) 
and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,  [sica  vel  karpe,  i.  c.eladio  in- 
cuTvo  elfakalo),  and  was  usually  matched  with  a  Thracian, 
(Threx  vcl  Tii'9.\'x.,\.t.Tkricidids arms ornaius),Cic.  Phil, 
vit.  6.  Liv.  xli.  CO.  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  6,  44.  Suet.  Ca!.  ja,  Ju- 
venal, viii.  SOI.  Auson,  in  Monosyll,  102.  Quii MyrmiUoni 
compomlur  aquunamts  ?     Threx. 

Certain  ghdiatorslrom  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
Liv.  ix.40.  Gc.Scxt.  64.  and  also  Hopiomachi,  Suet.  Calig. 
3,5.  Some  Dimachttri,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords; 
and  others  Laquearii,  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle 
their  adversaries,  IsrdoT.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fouglit  from  chariots, 
iex  essidis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
£sS£DAttli,  CrV.  Fam.  vii.  6.  SuH,  Cal.  35.  Cas.  Je  B.  G.  v, 
S4.  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  carious,  their 
eyes  shut,  (claosis  otuiis),  who  were  called  ANrfABflT/E,  C«, 
Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabalarum  more  pug nare,  ^  fight  in 
the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hiironym.     ^Tyf^  \  V^^^'^'^  -^ 

Gladiators  wlio  were  substituted  {supponehhTilurj  ^rtphcc 
of  those  who  were  conquered  or  faiigucd,  were  called  Sup- 
FOSiTlTir,  or  SuBDiTiTll,  Marlial.v.  25.  8.  Those  who 
were  asked  by  the  people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
their  dexterity  andskiU  in  lighting,  were  called  PosTt;  latitii  : 
Such  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor's  private  cii;u;;i.-,  and 
hence  called  Fiscales  or  Caiariani.  Those  who  wi  ic  pro- 
duced and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Ordi^ 
MARii,  Sutt.  Aug.  44.  Doinil.  4. 
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When  a  mimbrr  fought  together,  (gregati/n,  ttmere  acjine 
arte,)  ani  nol  in  pairs,  thy  were  called  Catervarii,  Saet. 
Aag.  45.  Cal.  30.  Tlfose  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  gc- 
neraily untrained,  MBRiDiANi,£eir£.  Episl.  y.Suet.  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 
time  before  announced  the  show,  {mums  edicfhat,  Senec.  Ep. 
1 17.  ostendebat,  pronunciahat,proponf6tU,  iic,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8. 
ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul,  26.  Tit.  8.]  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted 
up  in  public,  {fitr  libdlum  publUi  affixum),  in  which  he  men- 
tioned the  number  and  names  of  tbe  most  distinguished  gla- 
diators. Sometimes  these  things  seem  to  have  been  repre- 
fented  in  a  picture,  Homt.  Sal.  ii.  7,  g^.  Plin.  xxxv.  7,  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were    exhibited  sometimes  at  th^  funeral  pile. 

often  in  the  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 

■    pictures,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  sa.  but  usually  in  aR  Amphitheatre,  so 

called,  because  it  was  seated   all  round,  like  two  theatrcj 

joined,  Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRKS  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Staiilius 
Taurus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Surt.  Aug.  29.  which  seems 
likewise  tohavc  been  partly  ol  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre 
was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now 
called  CoLis.tUM,  from  the  Colossus  or  large  stSlue  of  Nero 
which  stood  near  it.  It  w^asuf  an  oval  fonn,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  87,000  spectatois.  Its  ruins  still  remain.  The  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Arena,  because  it  was 
covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from 
aliding,  and  to  absorb  ilie  blood  ;  and  the  persons  who  fought, 
Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphiilieaire, 
or  the  shew,  Juvenal,  iti.  t^^.  aho  for  the  seat  of  war  ;  Prima 
eivilis  urena  Ilaliafuil,  Hor.  iii.  eo,  21.  iv.  a,  thus  Lucan, 
vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  Plin.Ep.\\.  le.  So 
Cavea,  for  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Aug. ^^.  Claud. 
ei.  Cic.  Amic.  24.  Plaut.  Ampk.  prol.  6j.  Consissus  cave-r, 
the  spectators,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  340.  But  cavka  properly  sig- 
nifies a  place  where  wild  beasts  were  confined.  Suet.  Cat.  27, 
Horat.  Art.  P.  473.  Martial,  ix.  90,  Pltn.  xxxvi,  5. 

The  part  ntjitthearMa  was  called  PoniUM,  where  the  sena- 
tors sal,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations;  and  wheiealso 
jvas  the  place  of  the  emperor,  (SvcgestL's,  ve!  -um,)  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  PLn.  Paneg.  5I-  and 
covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (CoBiruiUMvel^tf^. 
bo,  Suet.  Ner.  la.)  likewise  of  the  person  wiio  exhibited  the 
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fames,  (Etiiiorii  Tritumi),  and  of  the  Vestal  Virgini,  Sua. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  lurroundcd  the 
arma,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fiTtecn  feet  above  it; 
secured  with  a  breast- work  or  parapet  (loricA)  against  their- 
niption  of  wild  beaMs.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was 
(urrounded  with  an  iron  rail,  {Jerrtii  claihris),  and  a  canal. 
(euripo),  Plin.  viii.  7. 

The  Exiles  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The 
seats  {iradus  ve\sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions, 
{puiaiSis),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligu- 
la, Z>rff,  Ihf.  7.  The  rest  of  ihc  people  sal  behind  on  the  bare 
■tone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Populari,  Suct.Ciaud.  s^. 
Dom.^  .  The  entrances  to  these  seats  were  cilled.VOMiTORlA ; 
the  pawagcs  (via)  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  scats  were 
ciWtAScalaoT  Scalaria,  and  the  seats  between  two  passages, 
were,  from  their  fortn,  called  Cuneus,  a  wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  61. 
Sutt.  Aug.  ^^.  Fur,  like  the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space 
gradually  widened  From  the  artna  to  the  lop.  Hence  Cuneis 
iHnotwt  res  omnibus,  to  all  the  spectatom,  Wiei/r,  v.  7,  g^. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  waspublicly  granted  to  certain 
persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil',  ix.  7.  attd  the  editor 
seems  toiiave  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat 
10  any  person  he  inclined,  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  i. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Design  AToREs'orZ)iin]f- 
natares,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his 
prOperplace,  Plaut,  P^nvl.  prolog.  19,  Of.  All.  iv.  3.  as  un- 
dertakers did  at  funerals,  Herat.  Epit.  i.  7,  6.  and  when  they 
Tcraovcd  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said,  turn  exiitare 
vel  suscitare.  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Designatores 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  what  were 
called  LocARii,  [quia  sedes  vel  spectacuia  locabant.)  But  these, 
accordingtoothers.properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with 
to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire.  Martial,  v.  Bj. 

Antiently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiatois, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were, 
yUer.  Mvt.v'i,  ^,  la.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved. Augustus  assigned  theni  a  particular  place  in  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Avg.  44.  Ovid.  Aiaer,  ii. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 
tlie  spettators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  [croco  dUulo 
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aut  aliisfragranlibui  lifuoriius.  Martial,  v.  36.  &  dc  jpect.  g, 
issuing  tioni  ccruin  figures,  (signa,)  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  in 
rain  or  excessive  hcdt  there  wciecoveiiiigs(yf/a  vel  iw/unn)  to 
draw  over  tliem,  Juvenal.  \\-.  i  aa.  Kor  which  purposes  thcra 
were  holes  in  the  lop  iiF  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were, 
fixed  10  support  them.  But  whemhewind  did  not  permit  these 
coverings  10  bespread,  tlicy  used  broad-hrimed  hats  or  caps 
[causx  \c\ptki)  and  umbrellas,  Dio,  lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv. 
27,  EiJ. 

By  secret  sprin(;s,certaiii  wooden  machines  called  Pegm  ATA, 
vel  -ma,  wereiaised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontane- 
ously,iind  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure. Ma  r^w/.  Spcct.U.  i5.  viii.33.  Sinec,  E^'ist.  Sit.  Suft.- 
Claud,  34.  Gladidtors  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  cal- 
led Pe^iaares,  S  jet.  Cal.  26.  and  boys,  (dpuerei  indead  velaria 
raploi),  Juvenal,  iv.  laa.  ^\n  pegniata  is  put  by  Ctc«ro  for 
tiie  shelves  (pTC  loculii)  in  which  hooks  were  kept,  j4tl.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  ilie  amphiiheaire  was  a  place  calii-il  ^poliarium, 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a  hook,  (unco  Irahcbanlur),  Plin.  Pancg.  36.  Senec. 
Epiit.  93.  Lamprid.  in  Coramod.  lin. 

On  ihe  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs, 
{paria  inter se  componeiantur,  vel  compaTaianlur),  Horat.  Sat. 
I.  vii.  eo.  and  their  swords  examined  {explorabaiilur)  bytlie 
exhibiter  of  the  games.  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  [praludenia  vel 
prolttdentes),  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like, 
flourishinK  {ventilanles)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Vic. 
deOrat.  n.  -j^. Senec.  Ep.  117.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  jij.515. 589. 
Then  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  { imabant  Jeredi 
tlangore  tuba),  they  laid  aside  these,  (arnw  lu^ona,  rmfes  vel 
gladios  kebeteiponehanl,  v.  aijickbant),  and  as.-umed  their  pro- 
per arms,  [arma  pvgnatoria,  vel  decrelona,  i.  e.g/adios  acutos 
sumcbant),  Quii.ciiTian.  x.  5.  20.  ;  &  Suet.  Cal.  54.  They 
adjusted  themselves  (jr  ad pugnam  componebatU,  Geli.  vii.  3.) 
with  great  c:ire,  and  stood  ma  particular  posture,  (in  statu  vel 
^radu  stabant),  I'laut.  Mil.  iv,  9.  it.  Hence  moif en,  dgici, 
■  vel  deiurbari  de  itaiumentis:  d'pel/i,  dj'd,  vel  demoiteri  gradu^ 
&c.  Cic.  Of.  t.  D3.  Alt.  XVI.  15.  !i!(p.  Tiiemst.  5.  Liv.  vi. 
3a,  Then  they  pushed  at  one  anoiher  (pelebant)  and  repealed 
the  thrust,  [reptlebant)  Sii.-l.  Cal.  58,  'Ihey  not  onlv  pushed 
vith  the  point,   {punctim],  but  also  itruck  with   the  edge. 
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{tasim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  (cavere,  proptd- 
saie,(xire,  rffagere,  excedere,  eludcrt),  direct  thrusts,  [tctus 
advcrsos,et  reUas  acsimplices  manuj),  thanback  or  side  strokes, 
[manus  \c\  petkienes  aiienas  Uctasque),  Quinclilian.  v.  i  3,  34. 
ix.  1,  20.  ytrg.  ix.  439,.  Cic.  Cat.  1.  6.  They  therefore  took 
particular  care  to  detend  their  side,  {lalus  Ugen]  ;  hence  la- 
tere Ucto  abscederc,  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Heaui.  iv.  2,  5.  Per 
ailerius  lalus  peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Lalus aperlum  vcl  nudum  dare, 
to  expose  one's  sell- to  danger, 2 iiu//.  i.  ^,  46.  Some  gladia- 
tors had  the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two  such  belonging  10 
the  Emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account  invincible,  Plin. 
xi,  37.  s.  5+,  Sfnec.  delr.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
Habet,  sc.  vitlnus,  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladia- 
tor  lowered  [submiiUhal)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  van- 
quished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their 
thumbs,  {ptilicem  premtbant),  Horet.  Ep.  i.  18,  66.  if  to  be  slain, 
they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  [polhcem  verUbant),  Juvenal,  iii. 
36.  (hence  laudare  utroquepoUice,  i.t.valde,  Hmat.  £p.  i.  18, 
66.  Plin.  28,  2.  s.  5.)  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword 
[ftTTum  reciperc),  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  wiiti 
amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.^y.  Tusc.  ii.  17.  Mil.  34.  Senec. 
Ef.  7,  &  177.  de  Tranquil.  Animi,  c,  ii.  Const.  S/rp.  16, 
Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  bF  the  em- 
peror, Ovid,  de  Pont.  ii.  8,  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the  Edilifr. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm.  Martial,  de 
Sptct.  32.  Hence pluritnarum  paimarum  gladiator,  who  haJ 
frequently  conquered;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias suas palmaf 
cognoscel,  i.  e.  sades,  ibid.  30.  Palma  lemniscata,  a  palm 
crovrn,  with  ribbons  (le^itisd)  of  different  colours  hanging 
from  it,  ibid.  35.  Festus,  Sexta  palma  urbana  etiam  in  Gla- 
diatoTt  diffidlis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. — money.  Suet.  Claud.  21. 
jfuvenai.  vii.  uit.  and  a  rodor  wooden  sword,  ^rv^>],  as  a  sign 
of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting ;  which  was  granted 
by  the  Editor,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator, 
or  even  to  a  novice  for  lome  uncommon  ,act  of  courage. 
Thoie  who  received  it  (rude  donati)  were  called  Rudiarh, 
ttnid  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  liorat.  Ep.'i. 
1.  Oxxd.  Trisl.  iv.  8,  24.  But  ihey  sometimes  were  aftei wards 
induced  byagreathire  (ingenteauclaramtiito)a^inio engage, 
Surt.  Tib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  age 
Of  weakness,  were  said  deluiisse,  Pliii.  ,\xxvi.  27. 

Ths 
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The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting 
Uponsionibtts)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus, 
Suet.  Tit.  8.  Domit.  lo.  Martial,  ix.68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  oFgladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finish- 
ed ;  but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take 
diriner,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  ob- 
served at  all  the  speciaties  c;chibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid,  ei 
Suet.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to  gladiators  in  the 
lime  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  •onim, 
£p.  i.  19,  47>  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shews  ol  gladiators,  (rrum'ti  j^^r/acu/a)  were  prohibited  by 
Constantine,  Cod.  xi.  43,  hut  not  entirely  suppressed  till  tke 
lime  of  Honorius,  Prudent. contra  Symmack,  ii.  11,  si. 


III.   DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

TjRAMATIC  entertainments,  or  stagti-plays  {(udi  scentei), 
werefirst  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence, 
toappeasethe  divine  wrath,  A.  V.  391.  £i'ii.vii.2.  Before 
that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They 
were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  because  they  were  first  acted 
in  a  shade,  (irjua,  umbra),  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  loc.  Sen.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  164, 
or  in  a  tent,  (ntinni,  lai€rnaciuum)i  Hence  afterwards  the 
front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called  Scena, 
and  of  the  actors,  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane.  11. 
ferr.  iii.  79  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet.  C^s.  84- 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players 
(/udiones),  were  called  HisTRiOM£s,  From  a  Tuscan  word 
hister,  i.  e.  ludio:  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that 
country,  Liv.  vii.  a. 

i  -■  These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  (a/i 
tiiicims  modos),  without  any  virse  or  corresponding  action. 
They  did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand 
their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi- 
vals, especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the 

sense. 
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tcnie.     These  veraes  were  called  Versus  Fsiccnnini,  from 
Pescamia,  or  -turn,  aciiy  of  Sxruria,  Harat.  ^it.H.  i.  145. 

Afterwards,  byftequentusc,  thcenicrtainment  was  improve 
ed,  (lapius  usuTfanda  res  excitata  est),  and  3  new  kind  of  dra- 
macic  composition  was  contrived,  called  SATYR^E  or  Satu- 
rn, Satires,  because  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and 
written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  wat 
called  Lanx  Satura,  a  platter  or  charger  6lled  with  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  eods  at  their 
festivals,  as  ihc  Primitiie  or  first  gathering!  of^rhe  season. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  perwlsnce  of  the  Saiyrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gestures,  accompanied  with  the  fiute  and  dancing,  They  had 
every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fcscennine  verses, 
without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and 
si^art  repartee;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  wriiten  to 
expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace, 
of  Juvenal,  and  Persins. 

It  was  UVIUS  ANDRONICUS.  the  frecd-man  of  \t 
Livius  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving 
UfsaUTei,(aisaittris,i.e,salUTisrelictij),  first  ventured  to  write 
aregular  play,  {argiimento  fabulaia  serere,)  A.  U.  51a,  some 
say,  514;  llie  year  before  Ennins  was  born,  Cic.  Brut.  18. 
above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
about  fifty-two  years  after  ihal  of  Menander,-  Grll,  xvii.  ai. 

He  was  the  aftor  of  his  own  composition*,  as  all  tlifn 
were.  Being  obliged  by  the  audience  fretjuently  to  repeat  the 
same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse,  (quumvoctm  oblatiissft,^ 
he  asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilil 
be  acted  what  was  sung  fcantuum  agebatj,  which  he  did  with 
the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice. 
Hence  actors  used  always  to  have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to 
themj  and  the  colloquial  pm  {"JiverbiaJ  only  was  left  them  to 
repeat,  Liu.  vii.  a.  It  appears  there  was  commonly  a  song  at 
the  end  of  every  act.  Plant.  Pseud.  W.ult. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  N*vius,  Ennius,  Pi.awtus,  C/l- 
ciLius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accms,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  {ludus 
tn  arUm  paulatim  verterat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regu'ar 
plays  to  be  aflcil  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  acting  of  ludicruus  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  Juvenai.ni.  ij^. 
A  A  Ti. 
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vi.  71,  Suet.  Tib.  45.  Domit.  10.  because  they  were  uiually 
introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  players  and  musicians  had 
left  the  stage,  to  remove  the  painful  impressiuns  of  ira^ic 
scenes,  ScAoliast.  in  Juvtnal.  iii.  175.  or  Cabell*  ATfXLA- 
N.E,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  Ludi  Osci.Cie,  Fam.  vii.  1.  Ludickdm 
OscuM,  Tacit.  Annal.lw.  14.  from ///etfo,  alownof  theCjct' in 
_  Campania  where  they  were  first  invemed  and  very  much  used. 
The  actors  of  these  farces  [Atdlani  \t\  AfeUanarant  adores), 
retained  the  rights  of  citizens  [non  Iribu  moti  sunt),  and  might 
serve  in  the  army,  which  was  not  tbe  case  with  common  ac- 
tors, who  were  not  resjjefted  among  the  Romans  ai  among 
the  Creeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian.  1.  *,^^,'D.ae 
his  qui  not.  infam.- — Nep.  Priejat.  Suet,  lib.  35, 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  Ci'meiA',  Tragedy,  and  Panlommes. 

I.  Comedy,  (COMCEDIA,  quasi  Kotaii  irj3'ii,thcsongof  the 
'  village,]  was  a  represcntati»n  of  common  life,  [quotidians 
viia  speculum,)  written  in  a  familiar  ttyle,  and  usually  withii 
happy  issue.  The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  Folly 
to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  amon^  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,' 
and  new.  In  the  hrst,  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
sented; in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eu- 
pUis,  Crallnus,  and  Aristopkims  excelled  in  the  old  comedy, 
and  MenanJer  in  the  new,  Herat.  Sal.  i.  4.  ^st.  ii.  1,  ^7, 
Quinctilian.  x,  i .  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rume  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Nasvius,  Afranins,  Kautus, 
Cicilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  From 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  ilie  best  writer  of  comedies 
that  ever  existed,  ^uutr/i/idn.  x.  i.  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence  his  principal  imitator, 

Comedie$,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  thtt 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  c»medies  were  called  ToCAT.e,  in  which  the  characters 
and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  Juvenal,  i.  3; 
Horat.  Art.  Poet,  s8&.  so  carmen  togaium,  a  poem  about  Ro. 
manaffairs.  Slat.  Si/v.  ii-j,  5^.  PrATSxt ATS.,  vc\  Pratexttr, 
whenmagistratesandpersonsof  dignity  were  introduced;  but 
some  take  these  for  tragedies,  iiid.  TRABEATi,  when  generals 
and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet.  Gramm.  e  1 .  TaberkabijG,' 

when 
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when  the  c1idn£)ers  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art,  Pott.  XBg. 
PalliatjC,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from  faUiuttt 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motori*,  when  there  were  a  great 
jnapy  striking  incidents,  >nui;h  action,  and  passionate  expres* 
stoni.  Statari*,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir, 
andlittlcornoihingtoagiiate  the  passions;  and  Mixi^c,  when 
n>me  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  oilieri  the  contrary.Te- 
rent.  iJeaut.  pro/.  36.  Donat.  in  Terent.  Cic.  Brut.  1 16.  The 
representations  of  the  Ateltatii  were  called  Comadix  AltUon^. 

TheactorsofComedyworea  low-heeled  shoe, called  Soccus. 
'  Those  who  wrotea  play,  were  sviAdocerfveXfacerefabulatn; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare,  stare  recto  taio,  pUctre, 
&c.  if  not,  cadere,  exigi,  exsibilari,  8cc. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  tome  oneteriout 
and  imponant  action,  in  which  illuitrious  persons  are  intro- 
duced.as,  heroes,  kings,  &«.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and 
generally  with  an  happy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy 
was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly  piiy  and  horror ;  to  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Gc.deOrat.  i;  j  1 . 
It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  reayef,  a  goat,  atid 
{Ai,  a  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of^  the  person  who 
produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor,  eU  Art,Peet,2a<i. 
to  which  Virgil  alludes.  Eel.  iii.  ea.  according  to  others,  be. 
cause  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchai  after 
vintage,  to  whom  agoalv/ai  then  sacrificed,  as  being  thede. 
stroyer  of  the  vines  ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  T^ttyuiut,  tie 
goat's  Jdiw.  (Primi  iudi  tkeatraUs  tx  Liberahbus  nati  sunt, 
Irom  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  tragedy,  about  ^36  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
about  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
aung,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
(ptnmctifiecibui  era),  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  E75.  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some.the  name  of  Tragedy,  (from  rfvi,  -«>«(,  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  ot  wine,  and  Moq,  a  singer^ 
hence  Twr^n;,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  v^ho  threw  out  scoffs 
and  nulJery  against  people}. 

Thespis  was  contemporary  withSolon,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  m  Solone, 

Thespis  was  loeceeded  by  Eschylus,  who  erected  a  perma^ 
nent  stage,  (su^i'cui'Lrfrarji'/^u^faf^ij),  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  mask,  (persona),  of  the  long  uowingrobe,  {palla, 
A  A  2  sto/a. 
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tlola,  vt:\  syrma),  ani  ot  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  (cv- 
Mamiu],  which  iragedians  wore:  whence  these  words  are  put 
for  a  tragic  style,  or  tor  tragedy  itself,  ('irg.  Ed.  viii.  lo.  ju- 
venal,  viii,  889.  xv.  30.  M/^rlial,  iii.  go.  iv,  49.  v.  5.  viii,  3. 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.  as  loccus  is  put  tor  a  comedy  or  familiar 
style,  Id.  Epist.  ii,  174.  Art.  Poet.  80,  qa.  Nee  comtedia  in 
colhuTUBs  assftTgU,  nee  contra  tragadia  socco  ingTe<UiuT ,^yx\aK- 
tilian.  x.  s,  es. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunica  girdle  or  covering,  (Sublicaculum 
vel  SuBLiGAR  verecunditt  causa),  Cic.  Off,  t.  %A.  Juvenal  vi. 
60.  Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  ^schylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  £iiHiPiDBS,who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  ibeir  time  co- 
medy began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  tong  cultivated,  be- 
fore any  attentpt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Roman  tragedies  axtant,  except  a  few,  which  b«r  the 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  £nnius, 
Facuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was.  di- 
vided into  hve  acts,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  189.  the  subdivision 
into  Kenes  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  troK^dy  were  introduced  a  number 
of  singers  called  the  CHORUS.  HortU.  de  Art.  Poet,  tgy, 
who  indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage. 
The  chief  of  thciD,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called,  CSo- 
ragus  otCoryfikaus.  But  Choracus  is  usually  put  for  the 
person  who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus  of  the  stage,  Piaut.  Pers.  i.  3, 79.  Trinumm.  iv.  1, 16. 
Mief.  Aug,  70.  and  chart^um  for  the  apparatus  itself,  [initru- 
mentumscenarum,Vcst.}  Plau\.Capt..  prei.  6i.Plin.  xxxvi.ij. 
choragia  for  ckaragi,  Viiruv.  v.  g.henccjalsachoragiumglo' 
ri^,  something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Oc.  ad  Ilerenn.  iv.  jo. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was 
suppressed  by  taw,  the  Ckortu  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat. 
A'tt  Poet.  S83.  A  Choragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech, 
Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first 
was  small  andsimple,  andof  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  20a. 
but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  bad  more  notes  and 
a  louder  sound. 

Some 
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Some  Sutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Tliose 
most  frequently  meniioned,  are  the  Tiiia  dextrte  and  linislrir, 
fares  and  imfiarej,  which  have  occasioned  so  muchdiiputETtion 
amuDg  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. The  most  probable  opinion  is,  thai  the  double  flute 
consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  tog«her  as  to 
liave  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.  That 
which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
H^a  dirjrfrii,  the  right-handed  flute;  with  his  ]ch,  tibia  sinistra, 
the  left-handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and 
•ounded  a  deep  serious  base ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and 
asharpcr  and  more  lively  tone.  Phn.  16,  36.  s.  66.  Vtirr.  R. 
R.  1,  2,  15.  When  two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes 
wete  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  pares  dextra,  or 
K/m  fares  sinislr^.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts  were  called 
tUnttimpares,  o\  tibiir  dexlTx  tt  sinistra.  The  right-hafided 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes, 
\T\kite  L^diai),  and  the  left-Iunded  with  the  Tyrian  flutes, 
yTibim  lyriie  or Sarranx,  v:\Serrava.)  Hence  Virgil,  Bi/o- 
rem  dat  tibia  cantum,  i.  e.  bisanum,  imparem,  Mx>.  \\.  618. 
Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked,  Virg.  j£n,  vii.y^y.  Ovid. 
Met.  ill.  532.  and  is  then  called  Ttbia  Phrygia  or  cernu.  Id, 
de  Poni.I.  i.  39.  Fast.iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-shew, 
in  which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  witK 
their  performances,  (jUiffti  vc\  PantorHimi],  expressed  every 
thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking,  loquad 
tnanu ;  hence  called  also  Chironimi,]  Juvenal,  xiii,  1 10.  vi. 
£3.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  513.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat.  i,  18, 13.  ti. 

2,  iSj.  Mdnil.  V.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  a|. 
ways  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called  Planipfdes, 
because  they  were  without  shoes,  (excalceati),  Senec.  Epist. 
B.Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Gell.  i.  11.  They 
wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called 
ScABiLLA  or  Seabelta,  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they 
(lanced,  Cic.  Cal.  87.  Suek.  Cd.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Augustus;  for^iefore  his  time  the  MrWiboth  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  ii  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted, 
Cic.  Cal.  87-  Verr.  iii.  35.  Rabir.   Post.  la.  Phil.  ii.  27.  not  _ 
onlv  on  the  stajje,  but  elsewhere,  Siiut,  Cas.  39.  Ner.  ^.  0th.  ' 

3.  dalig.  45.  Aug.  4j,   100.  Sea.  Ef.  80.  Juvenal,  viii.  198, 
The  most  celebrated  composers  ol  mimical  performances  or 

fcrce»,  [mmogrdphi),  were  Labcrius  and  Ptiblius  Syrus,  in  the 

time 
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limeof  }ai'm»CxtaT,Suel.  Jul.  ^g.  Horat.Sat.  t.  lo.S.GtU. 
xvii.  14,  The  moit  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pylideiand  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Mxcenas,  Tacit.  An- 
nul, i.  ^4.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  gn  Perkins,  v,  ibq. 
hit  freedman,  [Itbertus  MacenalisJ;  and  by  Juvenal,  moHii, 
vi.  63,  Between  them  there  was  a  constantemulation,  Py. 
lades  beingonce  reproved  by  AugustuGonihisaccount, replied,. 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  ef  the  people  should 
be  engaged  about  us."  PyUdes  was  the  great  favourite  of  the 
public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  of  the  opposlts 
Mny,  but  soon  after  restored.  Die,  liv.  1  /.  Macroh.  Sat,  ii.  7, 
Xhe  factions  of  the  difTerent  players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  Nat.  (^, 
vii.  32,  Petron.  5,  sometimes  carried  their  discords  10  such 
a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet.  Tii.  37, 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (yuNAMBUL),  Sckaitobatg 
yel  Neurob3ta).yi\\o  usgdiohc  ititrodnced  in  the  time  of  the 
play,  Ter.  Hec,  Prol.  4,  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  persons  whq 
$cemed  to  fly  in  theair,  (Pltaurists),  who  darted  (j'uf/aiiini 
vel  excutUbant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum, 
vel  'US,  Fcstus.  Juvenal,  xiv.  e6j.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial  ii, 
86.  also  interludes  ormusical  cnicrtaipmems,  called  Emboli  a, 
Cic.  $€'(t,  5^.0T  ACaOAvaTA;  but  this  last  word  is  usually 
put  for  the  actors,  rausicidns,  or  repeaters  themselves,  who 
-were  also  employed  at  private  entenainments.jCic-  ibid,  ^frr.tv. 
tt.Arck.^.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Macrob.  Sat.  Si.  4,  ^rf>.  All.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  peopio 
calling  out  for  various  shewi  (o  be  exhibited ;  as,  the  repre- 
fcnt^tion  of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncom- 
mon animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  peo- 
ple made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the 
nging  of  the  sea,  Epiit.  II.  i.  183,  &c,  In  like  manner,  their 
approbation,  fplausus,)  and  disapprobation,  sibiius,  streptus, 
fremitus,  clamor  lonitruum,  Cic.  I'am.  viii.  s.Jistula paiiori-^ 
Ha,  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were'so  much  regarded,  Cic. 
Pis.  27.  5m/.  J4,'55.  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od.  i.  «p.  ii.  17. 

Thjse  who  acted  the  principal  parti  pf  a  play,  were  called 
Actores  primarum  parliun^ :  the  second,  secttndarum  partium; 
the  third,  tertiarum,  &.c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prul.  ag.  Cic.  ii; 
Cecil.  15.  &Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performej 
their  parts,  or  pleased  the  spectators,  Qidnctilian,  vi.  f .  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  %.  Att.  i.3, 16.  When  the  play  was  eoded,  an  actor 
always  said  Pl^udite,  ferent.  &c. 
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Those  acton,  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns, 
&c.  as  at  other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  sirings,  called  Struppi,  strofAia,  v^ 
•iila,  Feitus.  Plin.  xxi.  i.  afterwards  of  thin  pUtes  of  brass 
gilt,  (e  iamina  trrea  lenui  inaurata  aut inargentaia),  called  Co- 
llO^.L«or  coToUaria:  first  made  by  Crassua  of  gold  and  silver 
i^V.  xxi.  2,  3.  Hence  COROLLARIUM,  a  reward  given' 
to  plavert  over  and  above  their  just  hire,  [additum  pr^ferqutm 
qaod  aebitum  lit),  Varro  dc  Lai.  Ling.  Jv.'ge.  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
E^.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  ^5.  or  any  thing 
given  above  what  was  promised,  Ck.  Verr.  iji.  ^o,  Plin.  \x. 
35.  s.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  play, 
ers  should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  [aura),  but 
not  more,  Capilolm.  1 1 . 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  e.thibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (aSiaafiat.video.)  la. 
amient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entenainmenis  stanaing;' 
hence  slanles  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.  and,  A,  U.  sag,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a 
thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  (nodttirum puiUcis  moriius), 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.ii.  4,3. 

Afterwards  Ecniporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected^ 
The  most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  ^milius  Scaurug,  when 
zdile,  which  contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned 
with  amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expence, 
Piin.  xxxvt.  15, 5,  24,  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father,  (funebn  pairis  munen),  made  two 
large  theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  10  one  another,  suspended 
each  on  hinges,  fcardiniim  iingulomm  versatili  suspensa  Kbra> 
mento),  and  looking  opposite  ways,  [inter  se  avcrsa),  so  that  the 
Scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their  noise,  [ittinvi- 
cent  obitreperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays  in  the 
former  pan  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  them 
round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one  another,  and  thus 
formed  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  thews  of  gladiators  in 
the  afternoon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  ij. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  bis' second 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  t,hu  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadvcfiioi^  of  the  censors,,  he  dedicated^ it  ju^ 

temple 
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temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Gaud.  21.  Tertullian  de  Sped.  10. 
P/w.  viii.  7.  t)io,  xxxix.  38.  Tadt.  xiv.  19,  There  were 
afterwards  several  theaircg,  and  in  particular  those  ot  Mar- 
cellus,  tto,  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompey, 
Ovid.  Trill,  iii.  12,  13.  ^fliar.  ii.  7,  3.  hence  called  in* 
theatra,  the  three  theairej,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  394. 
Trist.  iii.  is,  E4. 

Thcatret  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat 
or  rain  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  ampbi- 
tlieatre,  "Pin?,  xix.  1.  s,  6.  xxxvi.  ij.  s.  24.  Xucre^  iv.  73. 
but  in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Sttti.  Syiv.  iii.  5,  91. 

Amonjt  the  Greeks  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  thea- 
tre, Crc.  Nacc,  y.. Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec,  Epist.  108.  And  atnong 
the  Romarrs  it  was  usual  10  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage. 
Suet.  Au^-^y.  This  the  Greeki  called  9r«TfifE»  tlva^oSttyiAa. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  PHn.  xxxvi.  \6.  Tbe  benches  or 
seats  (gradus  vel  cunei]  roseabovc  one  another,  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  difTerent  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Or~ 
ehestra,  were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  -dmbassadors  of  fo- 
Ireign  Biates;  founeen  rows  behind  tliem  to  the  eqiaies,  and 
the  rest  to  the  people,  Svet.  Aug,  44.    The  whole  was  called 


CAVEA.  The'  foremost  rows  were  caUed  Cavea  prima,  or 
iputi  the  last,  cavea  uldmaor  summa,  Cic.  Sencct.  14.  The 
middle,  catxa  media.  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  10  the  perfarmers,  were 
called  SctBa,Pastscenium,ProsceiBuin,Pulpilum.  and  Orchestra, 

!.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  siames, 

^nd  pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

plays  exhibited,  Vilruv.  v.  8,  to  which  Virgi!  alludes,  ,£b.  j. 

166,  431.     The  .ornaments  sometimes  inconceivably  magnl> 

.  ficent,  fa/fr.  Max.  ii.4,  61     PHn.  xxxvi,  15,  s,  34. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  ma. 
chines,  it  wa»  called  ScbmaVersatilis;  when  it  was  drawn 
aside,-Sca>4A  ductilis,  Serv.  ad.  Virg.G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AULjEUM  vel 
Siparium,  oftener  phiral  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern 
(ustom.  W3S  dropt  (premekatur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
the  blindsof  a  (carriage!  whentfieplay  began,  and  raised  (tolU- 
falur)  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ;  sorDctimes  also 
bMWc?p  the  acts,  Hffat,  Ef,  ii.  1,  183.  Art.  Poei.  154.  Ovid. 

Met. 
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Met,  iu.  MX.  Juverttd.\\.  166.  The  machine  tyw^iclitfiii 
was  <tone  was  called  Exostra,  Cic.  prov.  Cons.  6.  Curtaini 
and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses, 
Virg.  /£it.  i.  701.  Herat.  Od.  iii,  39.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.-^^.  cal- 
led Aulaa  AttalUa,  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented 
at  the  court  of  Atialus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Propert.  ii.  23.  46.  Serv,  in  ^irg.  j^n.  i.  701. 

a.  POSTCtNlUM.  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors. dressed  and  undressed;  and  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  floral,  de  Art.  P.  18s.  Lucrd.  iv. 
1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called 

PULPITUM  ;  and  ihe  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES. 

TRA,   which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  PulpilUTu^ 

'  Viiruv.  V.  €.  Hence  Ludibria  scard  eipu/pitothgna,  bu&joa* 

eric*  fit  only  for  the  stage,  P/i/i.  Ep.  iv.  25. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS, 
I.    LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS. 


'■pHE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen 
-*■  was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service 
required,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six  ;  nor  at  first 
could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served 
ten  campaigns.  Pofyi.vl.  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  catnpaigns,  and  every  horseman  (en.  At 
first  none  of  the  lowest  class  was  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor 
freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Lw.  x.  bi,  xxii. 
II.  57 .  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Sailust. 
Jug.   86.  Gell.   xvi.   10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  iheir  rspnblic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars  ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  ^co  years,  and  then  for  about  soo  yean 
more  in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that 
immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
produioijig 
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proclaiming  it.    This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Fkciai.es'. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  they  sent  nne  or  more  of  these  FedaUs  to  demand 
rcdreis,  [adres  TtpeUndtts),  Liv.  iv,  go.  xxxviii,  ^j.  Varr> 
L.  L.'  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.  and  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given,  thirty-thiee  days  were  granted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then  the  Feciales 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
wear  into  thegi,  formally  declared  war  against  lliat  nation, 
Lio.  i.  32.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  {adaravoce 
qua  uleiaiMr),&erv,  in  Virg.£n.  ix.  j3.x,  14.  Fiin.  xxii.  2. 
Afterwards  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  theciiy,  which  was  called  Ac  eh  HosTlLlS, 
Ovul.  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly 
against  CleopjirJ,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio,  I.  4, 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war  against  the 
f^cythians.  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
into  the  agir  kosti/is,  Di»,  Ixxi.  ^3. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republiCt  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul :  for  two  I €• 
gious  composed  a  consular  array.  But  often  a  greater  num> 
ber  was  raised,  ten,  Liv.  ii,  30.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11, 
Iwenly,  xxjt.  s.  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28-  xxvii.  24.  twenty- 
three,  XX.  1,  xxviii.  38.  Under  Tiberius  iwenty-five,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of 
the  allies,  Tadt.  Anna/,  iv.  j.  under  Adrian  thirty,  SpaTtian, 
15.  In  the  flUgth  year  of  the  cit)',  upon  the  report  of  a  Gallic 
tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  StJ.ooo  cavalry, 
and  700,00a  foot, /*&».  iii,  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  bv  slaves,  X'l'.  vi.  12.  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  procure  sotiliers.  Hence  after  the  destruction 
of  Quimilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Gern»ny,  A.  U.  763, 
Augustui  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and 
Rome,  which  be  was  afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauli  would 
attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dio,  |vi.  23, 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed 
a  day  {diem  edicebant,  vel  indicebant),  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  military  age  should  be  present  in  the  capiiol,  Liv. 
xxvi.  31.  Polyb.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seatpd  in  their  curulc 
-  theirs, 
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chairs,  held  a  levy  {dckclnm  habtiant),  by  the  asststanae  of 
the  mililan-  or  legionary  tribunes,  unlest  hindered  by  the 
tribunes  ot  the  commons,  Uv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  aeter- 
mined  by  luC  in  what  manner  the  tubes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out 
of  each  tribe,  and  every  otic  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name  under  a  severe  penalty,  lAv.  iii.  11.  &  41.  Giil.  xi.  j. 
Valer,  Max,  vi,  3.  4.  They  were  careful  ts  chuse  {ifgere) 
those  first,  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names,  [bona 
nomina),  as,  VaUrius,  Salvias,  Stalontts,  &c.  dt.  Divi'n,  i.  4J. 
fesiusin  noctf  L*cus  LucBiNijs.  Their  names  were  written 
down  on  tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  ceriain  commanders,  there 
was'  tlie  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  (nomma  dare),  Liv.  x.  25. 
xlii.  32.  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  com- 
pulsion {coi'ralio)  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refused,  (re- 
FKACTARII,  qw  miliHam  dctrectabanl),  were  forced  to  enlist 
[sacramenlo  adacli)  by  fines  andcoiporal  punishment,  [damne 
ct  vXTgis),  Liv.  iv.^3.  vii.  ^.  Sometimes  they  werethrowa 
ipio  prison,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  viii,  or  suld  as  slaves,  Cic. 
Cadn.^^.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  fo  render 
themselves  unfit  for  service:  Hcnce^o/A« /ranrt,  poltroons. 
But  this  did  not  screen  them  from  puiiishment,  Suet.  Aug. 
£4.  VoUt.  Max.  vi.  ].  3.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  put 
some  of  the  most  refractory  to  deaili,  Dio,  Ivi.  23. 

Therewere,  however,  several  just  cansesof  exemption  from 
military  service,  [vacalionis  nalUiir  vel  a  militt4},  of  which  the 
chief  were.  Age,  (y£tai),  if  above  fifiy.iy.  xlii.  33,  34.Dii-' 
ease  or  infirmity,  frnorSus  vcl  vitium,  Suet,  Aug.  24.  Office, 
fkonorj,  beiog  a  magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch,  tn  GamU.  vers.' 
fill.  Favour  or  induljjence  (bmeficiumj  granted  by  the  senate 
or  people,  Cic.  Phil,  v.  19.  de  h'at.  D.  ii.  2.  Ltv.  .xxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emkriti,  qui  stipendia  expltru'sstnt,  vcl  DEfoNCTl,  Ovid. 
Amor,  ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  ihis  exemption,  applied 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii,  5^.  who  judged  of 
the  Justice  of  iheir  c\a!\m%,  fcausas  cognoscebant,*  and  inter* 
posed  in  their  ^ehalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  thb 
was  somctiipes  forbidden  by  a  decree  -of  the  senate,  Uv* 
.xxxiv,  j6.  And  the  tribuneR  themselves  sometimes  referred 
the  matter  to  tbe  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  ti| 
;taly,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 

(quoH 
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^iMJi  timor  multus,  vel  a  tumee),  Cic.  Phil.v.  31.  yiii.  t. 
Quinctilian.  vii.  o.  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  (Je. 
Uctiu  sine  vocationibus  habitus  at),  Liv.  vii.  it,  s8.  viii.  20. 
X.  21.  T^o  Gaga  were  displayed  fvexilla  sublaia  vel  proiaia 
■  sunt  J  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  CroseumJ,  to  summon  ihe 
infantry,  fddpcaites  evocanios),  and  the  other  green,  [cxru- 
leumj,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  Seru.  in  J-^irg.  jEn.yiii.  4, 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  consul  said.  Qui  kempdblicam  Sal- 
VAM  ESSE  VULT,  ME  SE^iUATUR.  This  Was  called  CON. 
JURATIO,  or  evocatio,  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjurati, 
Liv.  xxii.  38.  C(CJ.  de  Bdl.G.  wn.  1.  who  were  not  considered 
as  regular  soMiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upun  a  sudden  alarm,  fin  tumultu;  nam,  Ti;< 
MULTUS  nonnunquam  ievior  quambdlum,  Liv.,ii.  e6.)  were 
called  SuBiTAKii  fita  rcpeniina auxilia  appellabanl),  Liv.iii. 
4.  30.  or  TuMUi.Tt;ABii,  Liv.  i.  37,  xxxv.  2.  not  only  at 
Home,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  tbid,  &  xl.  26,  when'the 
sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlisi,  who  were  called  Cau- 
SARII.  1^0.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded 
themselves  inio  the  service,  (inter  tiranesj,  they  were  some- 
times punished  capitally,  (in  tos  animadversum  est  J,  Plin.  £p. 
»■  38.  &  39- 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  die  EquiUs,  and 
tach  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given- them  by 
the  public,  liv.  \.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  some  Equiles  served  on  their 
own  horses*  Uv.  v.  7,  But  ihat  was  not  usually  done;  nor 
were  there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equites,  till  the  time  of  Mariuc,  who 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  eyiwfci.as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the.republic. 

After  the  levy  was  corapletad,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath, /"yui  reliqu\s  verba 
sacramtnii  pritiret),  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  {in  verba 
ejitsjurabant).  Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said.  Idem  in 
JIE,  Fejlusi't  PR-EJURATIONES,   Ijv.  U.  45.   Palyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
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the  laiQe.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey 
their  commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Liv.  iir. 
so.  xxii.  38-  Cell.  xvi.  4,  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen 
were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oatb,  (lacrammto  vel  •km 
dtcere),  Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv,  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Cic.Off,  i.  11.  Hence  sacranenta  is  put  for  a  military  lite, 
Juvenal,  xvi.  3j.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.  where  lie  seems  to  makes 
distinction  between  the  oath  (Sacramentum)  which  for- 
rocrly  waitaLcn  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were  embodied, 
and  each  Jecuria  of  cavalry,  and  ceniury  of  foot,  swore 
among  themselves  {intiT  it  equites  decunati,  peJiUs  cenluriati 
for^urabant),  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  (stsejuga  acfornidi- 
tiis  ergi  non  abifuros,  neque  ex  ordine  recessuros),  and  the  oath 
(jwsjurandum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes 
after  the  levy,  {ex  voluniaria  ijiter  ipsos  fadere  a  tribunh  ad  U- 
{ilimamjuriijurandi  actionem  Iramlatuta.) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
liv.  xxviij.  S(). 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted 
in  the  military  oath.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  used  lo 
be  renewed  e^cry  year  on  their  birth  day,  Pin.  Ep.  x.  60.  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces.  Id.  Pan.  68.  also 
OD  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Gaii.  16 .  Tacit.  Aanal.  xvi. 
22. Hist,  i,  12. 

On  certain  occaaions  persons  wfre  s;nt  up  and  down  the 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose,  Coercitio  vel  Conquisit'w,  a 
press  or  impress.iii/.  xxi.  11.  xxiii.  ^t. Cic.de  Prov.Cons.  8. 
AH.  vii.  SI.  Hilt,  de  BeU.AUx.  a.  Sometimes  particular  com- 
missioners {tnumviri)  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  Liv. 
xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  [homines 
emerilis  stipendiis,)  v tic  ofKn  induced  again  to  enlist,  wh) 
were  then  called  EVOCATI,  Lw.  xxxvir.4.  Cic.Fam.  iii.7. 
Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.  Salltist.  Jag.  ^^.Dio,  xiv.  12.  Galba 
gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  eqmtts,  whom  be  appointed  to 
guard  his  person,  iSuff.  Ca/i.  10.  The£[i0fii^i  were  exempted 
from  all  the  drudgery  of  miliiary  service,  (crf/crorBm  ini»w*- 
nej.msipropulsanii  hostis).  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  g6. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  haly  weie  subdued,  or  ad- 
Biilted  into  alliance,  they  always  fuinishod  at  least  an  e<]uaV 

number 
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oumber  of  tnfmtry  with  the  Jlomans,  and  the  doubts  of  c»^ 
«Iry,  Uv.  viii,  8>  xxii.  36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  68}. 
The  contuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notic« 
what  number  of  troaps  rhey  required,  fitf  locias  Lathiumqui 
nomen  ad  miliUs  ex  formula  accipiimdos  miituTtt,  arma,  ie/Si 
tfHaparari  jubtnt,  Liv.  xxii.  ^7.)  and  at  the  same  limeap. 
votnied  the  day  atid  placs  of  umnbling,  (qui  tsAveHirealJ 
Lit.  xxxtv.  ^.  xxxvii.  4, 

The  Toiccs  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  (scripH 
Tel  conicrifrtij,  much  in  the  same  manner  \rith  those  of  tne 
Komana.  ■  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv,  xxvti.  9. 
&  11.  and  received  not ning  from  the  Romans  but  corn;  on 
which  account  ihcy  had  a  paymaster  f'guirj^Dt'^  of  their  own, 
Pofy,  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  wKh 
(bote  of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called 
anziliaries,  (AUXILIARES  miliUs  vcl  auxilia,  ah  augea, 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  5.  Varr.  &  F^t.)  They  usually  received  pay 
and  cloathing  from  the  republic,  although  they  soaKtimes 
-  were  supported  by  those  who  sent  ihem. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Celtibcrians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  Liv.  xxiv. 
^9.  But  those  must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries, 
who  were  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Liv.  xxi.  ^6, 
48.  55,  56-  ^^"-  22- 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composed  oF  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with 
yegret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  otT  for  that  purpose. 
Tacit.  Hisl.iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  E^ch  district  was  obliged  to 
^nish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proponion  10  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


II,  DiriSlON  of  the  TROOPS  in  ike  ROMAN 
ARMY;  their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and 
DRESS. 

JkFTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  ad- 

ministered,  the  troops  were  lormed  into  legions,    i,'LE-. 

GIO  a  Icgcndo,  quia  mtliles  in  ddecttt  lewbantur,    FarrOj 

X.  L.  iv.  le.which  -.vurd  is  sometimes  put  for  an  army  ,i»^ 


ii.  s6,  &c.  Setllast.  Jug,  73.) 
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Each  legion  wai  tlividcd  into  ten  cohort),  each  cohort  int* 
three  namples,  and  each  mample  into  two  centuries,  (MANI- 
PULUS,  ex  maniputo  ve\Jasdcuiaf,rm,  kaita,  vclperticm 
hnga  aidgalo,  qutm  pro  sigto  primum  gerebttt,  Ovtd.  Fast-  iti^ 
117.)  So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  sixty  cetilurics 
in  a  tegion,  Gdl.  xvi.  ^.  and  if  there  had  always  been  too  net) 
in  e^ch  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have 
consiscedof  6000  men.     But  this  was  not  thecase. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  di^ent 
times,  Liv.  vii.  t  j.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  aS.  xxix.  a^.  itlii,  31.  xliii. 
12.  Ctts.  B.  C.  ill.  106.  B.  M.6g.  In  the  time  of  rolybius 
it  was  42«o, 

There  were  nsnrily  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  Iccton, 
called  JUSTUS  EQUiTATUS.  or  ALA,  il»d.  &  L^.  Hi. 
62.  They  were  divided  into  ten  turmtear  troops;  and  each 
lurma  into  three  decuria.  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  dif^ent  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion, 
were  three,  the  Hastati,  Prindpes,  and  Triarii. 

The  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  Fou^ 
with  long  spears,  {hojla:),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  at 
inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lot.  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of 
voung  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in 
battle,  Iav.  viti.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigottr 
of  life ;  they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  thejr 
leem  to  have  been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibrd. 

The-TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who 
formed  the  ^rd  line  ;  whence  their  name,  Dimyi.  viir.  IjS. 
They  were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pi/um  or  javelin 
which  they  used ;  and  the  Hastati  and  Prindpes,  who  Btoo(^ 
before  them,  Antepilami.  

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  fr^Mo 
their  swiftness  and  agility,  (a  volando  vel  vdocttate),  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  (jtiihtes  uvts  armatura,  vel  expeiSti,  vel  levis 
armaturaj,  firsiinstilutcdintheseconH  Punicwar,i>'v.xxvi.4. 
These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain 
post  assigned  them ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  oc- 
casion required,  usually  beforethe  lines.  To  them  were  joined 
the  slingers  and  archers,  FUNDITORES,  Balearts,  Achxi, 
&c.}  Liv,  xxi.  SI.  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii,  31,  sq.  SAGIT- 
TARII  Cretenjes,  Arabes,  &c,  liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  3^. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Fererrtarii: 

Rorarii,  {quod  ante  rorat  quam  piuit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and,- 

ac  cording^ 
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according  to  some,  Accensi.  Otlicrs  make  the  Accenji  tuper> 
auraerary  aoldiers,  who  attended  ih;  army  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  legendary  soldteri  who  died  or  were  slain,  Festus  in 
Adcensi  et  Adscbiftitii,  Varro,  iiid.  In  the  mean  time, 
bowffver,  they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops. 
These  were  formed  into  distinct  companies,  (exptdili  mani- 
puU  et  expedite  cehortttj ,  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the 
legionary  cohorts,  Saltuit.  Jug-  46.  90,  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  deitominated,  especially  under  the 
emperors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were; 
thus.  Primam,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion ;  Sectindam,  Ter- 
Hani,  QuaTtaiii,Qwntani,  Decimani.Tertiadtcimajii,  Vicesima- 
ni,  Duodevicesimani,  Duo  el  vicesimard.  Sec.  Tacit.  HisL  iv, 
36,  37.  iii.  07,  V.  1.  Suet.  Jul.  70. 

Thic  (^elites  wereequipped  with  iows,  slings,  seven  javelins 
or  spears  with  slet>der  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown 
thry  bent  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  fuo- 
Tunt  iduminha&iUadremiltendum  imperilis  est,  Liv.  xxiv.  g^, 
ai  Sfiamsk  sword  having  both  edge  and  point,  (^uo  casim  el 
punclimpetebatit,  Liv.)  a  round  buckler  (pARMjt)  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather; 
and  a  helmet  or  ca&k  for  the  head,  (GALEA  vcl  Galerui), 
generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  to  appear  the 
more  terrible,  Polyb.  vi.  zo. 

The  arms  of  lae  Hastali,  Princides,  and  Triarii,  both  de- 
fensive (artrui  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {ifla  ad  petendum) 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  same;  Poly!',  vi.  so,  &  ea. 

. 1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss 

(umbo)  jutting  out  in  the  miadle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little 
plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide; 
Sometimes  a  round  shield  (Ci.ypkus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

— • — 'Z.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Cassis  v.  -ida)  of  brass 
or  iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face 
uncovered,  Flor-  iv.  a.  whence  the  command  of  Cicsar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  pActbM  fehi,  miles.  Hot.  iv.  e.  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest,  (Cris- 
ta), adorned  with  plumes  of  fiathersof  various  cslours. 

3.  A  coatot  mail,  (LORICA)  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  ol'  scales  or  iron 

rings. 
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rings  twisted  within  one  another  like  cIiiins,/^«ni'V  cmserta), 
instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  moit  used  only  a  plate  of  brats  on 
the  breast,  (thorax  vel  pectoraUj . 

4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCRE^),  Uv.  ht.  ^0,Ug- 

mina  crurark,  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  yjj.  sometimes  only  on  the  right 
leg,  yegr-t,  i.  ao.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet, 
cafled  Cafiga,  set  with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  84.  used  chiefly  by 
rhecommon  soldiers,  (f  warn  vel  manij&a/arMwiA'/«),  whence 
(he  Emperor  CaligiilahzA  hii  name.  Suet.  Cal  ijt.  5B,  TacU: 
Atmd.  i.  ^\,  Sic.  Alt.  ii.  3.  .  Pence  CaHgants,  a  ceitiinon 
soldier,  Suet.  Aug.  23.  Maai3A  a  <:aY\gi.  ad  consvlatam per- 
ductas,  from  being  a  common  solclier,  Senec.  de  hen.  v.  jS. 

• — 5.Aswotd(^/ai/j'«jvei«iJi'j)andtwolorgjave!inB,(PlLA.) 

The  cavalry  at  fi^st  used  only  theirordinary  cloathing  fotthe 
sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  morees«ily  mount  their  norses ; 
For  th^  had  no  stirriipt,  (Stapix  vel  StapeD£,  as  they  werd 
afterwards  called).  When  they  were  first  used  ii  iincenain. 
There  is  no  mention  of  chem  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  ap- 
pear on  ancient  coins  and  statues.  Neither  had  the  Romans 
■addles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings  of  cloth  [vistis  stra- 
ta) to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  4^.  vd 
Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  oojistratds, 
liv.  xxi.  C4.  Thesethe  Germans  despised.  Cms.  B.  G.  iv.  s. 
The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv.  x^xv.  11, 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  used  nearty  the  same  ariiaour  with  thrt  foot, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  booK  dejaculatione  eaue- 
sln,  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  PUn, 
Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pii,  that  ts,  completely  from  head 
to  foot,  were  called  Loricati  or  Catapmracti,  Uv.  xxxv. 
48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (See  p.  193.) 
who  commanded  under  tfie  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
month  about,  Liv.  xl.  41.  Horat,  Sat.  J.  6.  48.  In  battle,  x 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about 
athousandmeni  hence  called  in  Greek,  x'^'afX^,  vel  -«■  Un- 
der the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from  among  the 
senators  and  tquitit ;  hence  called  Laticlavii  and  Anctisti- 
CLAVir,  Suet.  Oik.  10.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  called  Tri- 
BUNOScOHORTis,  Pttu.  £a.  iii.  9.  and  their  Command  tO  have 
lasted  only  six  months;  hence  called  SEMEsTRis  TRiBtiNA- 
TUS,  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  sEmestbe  auhum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8* 
because  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  wlte  commanded  the  cen< 

B  B  ^     turies 
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tuiict  (CBNTURiOKESvel  ordinutM  Juclcres),fmm  among  tite 
connnon  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Liv.  xlii.  34. 
Ctes.  vi.  39.  Lucan.  \.  64^.  vi<  14^.  Bui  thii  office  [centu- 
rionatus)  was  sometimes  diapoted  of  by  the  consul  or  procon- 
(ul  through  Favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (viTis.) 
Plin.  xiv.  t,  >,  3.  Taci[<  i.  113.  Juxxtial.  viii.  247.  OtM. 
Art.  Am.  i<  507,  hence  vile  donan,  to  be  made  a  centurion  ; 
vitcm poscere,  to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193,  j<rg«,  to 
bear  it,  lucan.  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
tame  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior  former,  and 
pottttier  latter,  becanse  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  other,  Tadt.  Ann,  i.  32.  Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at 
onccthrough  interest,  Du,  Iii,  s^. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triani',  was  called  Cmiuric  primipiii,  velprimi  ordinis. 
Liv.  XXV.  ta.  or  Primus  Pilus,  pnwpilKs,'  or  primopilus, 
Cxs.  fi.  G.  ii.  65.  iXioprimus  ceniurio,  Liv.  vii.  41.  quipri- 
viuM  piium  ducebal,  ib.  13.  DuxUgtonis^airttiimtfirerritan^). 
Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  ail  the  other  cemurioni^ 
and  bad  the  charge  of^the  eagle  {aquila),  or  chief  standard  of 
the  legion,  Tadt,  I£st.  iii.  22.  Fater.  Max.  I,  6,  11.  whereby 
he  obtained  bath  profit  and  dienity,  being  ranked  among  the 
^fuiifj,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Mart^l.  i.  32.  Ovtd.  Am»r.  iii. 
8.  so.  Pant,  iv.  y.  15.  He  had  aplace  in  the  council  of  war 
with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were 
called  mtnera  ordinc,  Ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii,  was  called  pTtntipilus poherior  i  So  the  two  centu> 
rions  of  the  second  maniplcof  the  TitVini,  Prior  ceniurio,  and 
poiterier  centurio  secundt  fnli ;  anA  sdon  tothe  tenth,  who  was- 
catled  Centurio  dec'impih,  prior  etpMslerier.  In  tike  manner,  ' 
Primus princeps,  secundus princeps,  &c.  Primus  kaslaius,  &g. 
Thus  tnere  was  a  large  field  tor  promotion  in  the  Roman 
army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ;  from  being 
the  (owe*  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  oiHastati,  [dedmus 
haslalus peslerior),  to  ihc  rank  oi  PrimipHus,  Liv,  |xlii.  34. 
Any  one  of  the  chief  ccnCitrrons  was  sdid  ducere  honestum  or- 
dinem;  as  Virginius,  Ij.v,  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each   two  aSMslantj  or  lieutenants, 

railed  OPTIONES,  Uragi;  or  Succenluriones-,   Liv.  viji.  8 

Testus  in  Ofxio;   and  two   standard- bearers   or    ensigns. 

(SIGNIFEiy 
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SIGKIFERI  vel  VaillamJ,  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxtv,  5.  Tic.  jlmti 
I.  81.  Hisl,  i.  41-  iii.  17.  Cic.  Divin.  u  yj. 

He  who  commanded  ihe  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  calica 
■pR^FECTUS  AL£,  FUn.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanden 
of  ten,  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop, 
Polyb,  vi.  23.  and  be  was  called  Dux  TU  KKS.,  Sai/ujt.Jug.  38. 
£ach  dccuHo  had  an  optio  or  deputy  under  him,  Vatro  d:  Mt. 
£w.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were 
called  AljE,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  liv, 
xxxi.  ai.  Gill.  xvi.  4.)  had  prasTects  (PR^FECTI)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary 
tribuoes,  Cas.  B.  G,  i,  39,  Sutt.  Aug.  38.  GauJ.  35.  PAji. 
Bpiii,  X.  19.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts^  as  the  Romad 
infantry,  Sallust,  Jugi  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  liorse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  al- 
Iie«  were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name 
«fExTRAOROiNARii,  andonetroop  called  AsLECtlor  5^/ff/if 
to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  j.  Pofyb.  vi.  b8. 

It  is  probahte  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied 
troops  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans; 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  fcumjuslo 
equitatu),  and  the  allies,  formed  what  \«as  callra  a  consular 
army,  fexercitus  censularii,)  about  fto.doo  men,  Liv:  x.  *$i 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  18,600,  Polyb.'-iX.  R4. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant -gene  nis  (LEGATI)un> 
derhim,  oneormore,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war* 
Liv.  ii.  ag- j9''  ivt  17,  x.40.  43.  &c.  Sm.  Caf,  ^gi  Jug.  iS, 
Ctts.  dc  beU.civ.  ii.  17.  iii.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  wai 
laid  to  do  it  by  hii  own  conduct  and  auspices  ^dtictitve]  im* 
-ptrio,  aauspicia  suoj,  Liv,  iii.  ii  171  48.  xYu  17.  a8.  Plaut* 
Amph.  t.  1.  41.  ii.  a.  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  il  bis  l^atus 
or  any  other  person  did  it  by  \nr.  command,  it  was  said  to  be 
done,  auspiao  consuiis  ei  ductu  legati,  by  the  auspices  of  the 
consul  and  conduct  of  the  Ugatus,  In  this  manner  the  em* 
perors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  alihourii 
Ihey  remained  at  Rome.  Duclu  Germanid,  auspiciis  TVxrat 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat,  Od,  iv.  14.  16.  &.  33.  Ovid. 
Trist.  ii.  173.  hence  avspida,  the  conduct,  liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PA* 

l.yOAM£Nl'UM,  or  CA/tm^x,  of  a  scarlet  colour  "bordered 

with  purple ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  hv. 

it  s6.    iVtn.  xvi.  3,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56.  cum  faludad^udbv^; 

«  B  a  xjfficcr* 
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ofBcers  in  red  coats,  Juvenal,  vi.  399.  and,  accordingt6  jomfct  ' 
by  the  llctorB  wlto  attended  the  consul  in  *ar,  Uv.  "xli.  10. 
Jtlv.  39,  Chlamys  wasIikcwiseihcnamcofairavellTngdrcss, 
U^iiis  viatoria) :  hence  CAIamydatus,  a  traveller  or  foTctgner, 
Piaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  ic.  7.  49. 

,  The  military  cloak  of  the  ulticers  and  soldiers  'was  called 
SAGUM,  aho  Chlamys,  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  1.  e.  an  open  robe 
drafi/n  over  the  oth^r  cloaihs  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  5urt; 
Aug.  fi6.  opposed  to  ^o^d  the  robe  of  peace.  Whentbere'waS 
a  war  in  Italy,  (iff /umu//u),  all  the  citizens  pUt  on  t\\tsagum: 
Hence  Est  in  lagis  dvilas,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  n.sumere  saga,  ad 
saga  ire:  et  redire  ad  togas.  Id.  v.  12-  xiv.  i.  also  put  tor  the 
general's  robe ;  thus,  Punito  luguire mutavil  sagum,  S.c.tiepa- 


stdicocHfKamcfdamydem  Antonius,  e<  nfr^^i  Hi^ram,  laid  aside 
hit  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Hotat.  Epod.  ix.  27. 

III.  DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS, 
their  MARCHES  and  ENCAMPMENTS. 

n^HE  discipline  of  the  Romans  waS' chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a 
nigbt,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  campi 
and  btRtfyii^  it  with  a  rampart  and  diich;  Liv,  xtiv.  39. 
Saltust.  Jag.  4,^.  ix,  91.  Persons  were  always  sent  before  to 
cbuse  andtnarlt  out  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose,  (mifra 
vutari).  Hence  called  METATORES  ;  thus,  Altms  caslrit 
vdsecundis, iipmioi alterodie,  theseconidsy }  tertiis castriit 
qtdntiscajtnSfCLC.  Tacit. Hist. ui.  ij.iv.  yi.C^Ej.B.G.  vii.3&. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  caitra,  and  in 
later  ages  MANSIO ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  joumejr 
dE  one  day,  P/in.  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn.  Suet.  Til.  to.  as 
vn^lMf  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same 

?lace,  it  was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp,  JS^ 
'IVA,  a  summer  camp  ;  and  H1BER>^A,  a  winter  camp, 
(which  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Vejij,  hiv.  v.  2.  Hiber^ 
aacula  adificavit,  xxiii.  ^9, 

Thewincer  quarters  ot  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  pertjcularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  tike  a  city,  as  tto^houses,  {apmaria),  work- 
shops, (fabricxj,  an  infirmar)',  (valttudtnariumj,  &c.  Hence 
from  them  many  towns  iA  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had 

iheiF 
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tIinrorr{LD{  in  England panicuIar!y,thosewboie-nainfs end 
tp  cesUr  or  chtster. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  cams  was  a  square,  {quadreia), 
j)md  always  of  tlie  same  Sjjure,  I'oiyb.  vi.  q  j.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitaxion  of  the  Greeks,  tbey  somciiines  taade  it  circular,  o; 
adapted  It  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veg^.  i.  33.  U  waa 
surrounded  wiih.a  ditch,  (Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  apd 
twelve  feel  broad,  and  a  ramparljVALLUM,)  composed  of 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,  (AGGERJ,  and  sharp  stakes, 
{sudu,  VALU  ve!  ptd%\  Muck  into  it,  Virg.  G..  iJ.  2^ 
Cas.  B.  Civ.  ii.  1.  1  j.  Po/^i.  xvii.  1^.  St.  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Portt\ 
PRiETORIA,  vcl  Extraortfinaria,  next  the  enemy,  £111.  xl, 
«/.  DECUMANA,  opppsite  to  the  former^  [ai  iergo  cailro- 
rum ti  hosti aver sa,ve\  ai hosle),  Liv.  iij.  j.  x.  ga.CscR.  B.G. 
ii.  24.  Civ.  iii.79.  Porta  PBiNCiPALTSD£XTRAand  pwnci- 

TALIS  SINISTRA,    Hv.  xl.  £7. 

Tb«  camp  wasdividedimo  two  parti,  called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part  (^j  castrorum  superior),  was  that*next 
tht porta  prtcloriaf  in  which  was  the  general  s  tent,  [duciita- 
hernaculum),  called  PR^TORiUM.  ^lo  AucuRALl,  Tacit. 
AnniU.  ii.  13.  xv.  30.  from  that  pan  of  it  where  he  took  the 
auspices,  {auguraculum,  Fest.  vel  auguraiorium,  Hyi^n.  dc 
casiramet.)  or  AuGiTSTALC,  QuinctU.  viti.  s,  8.  witha  sufficient 
space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  pnetorian  cohort,  &c.  On 
one  side  of  the  Pratorium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant- 

rnerals,  and  od  the  other  that  of  the  Qu<rstor,  QU^^TO- 

lUM,  which  seems  anticntly  to  have  been  near  the  porfa'de. 
cumana,  hence  aWedQiieestoria,  Liv.  x.  36,  xxxjv.  47.  Hard 
by  the  quaestor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  fiso  Quinta- 
MA,  where  thinss  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Ijv.  ](li.  s. 
Suet.  Ner,  26.  Polyb.  vi.  38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were 
also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  ptefccts  of  th^  allies,  the  Evo- 
cati,  Ableeti,  and  Extraordtnani,  both  horse  and  fuot.  But  in 
what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the  classics. 
.  We  only  know  thai  a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  10  of- 
ficers and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Ziv.  Va.  la.  when  the  tribu. 
nal  of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  cither  administered 
justice  or  harangued  the  army.  Tacit,  Auuti,  i.  67.  Hist.  iit. 
tji  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts  jjurn  reddetant), 
i.iv..  jfxviti.  S4,  and  pinushments  were  Inflicted,  Siut,  Olh.  1. 
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Aug'  3j.  Iav.  vtii.  3s.  in.  16.  the  principal  standards  of  the 
army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood.  Tacit.  Annal.  i,  49. 
also  th«  images  of  the  emperors,  Jd.  iv.  a.  xv.  29.  by  whtcb 
the  soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  ^8.  Horat,  Od.  iv.  j.  Ep.  ii.  t, 
ip,  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards,  {advc\  afud 
stgna),  as  in  a  sacred  place, Sutf.  Dofji.  7.  each  a  certain  part 
Oihis  pay,  and  the  halt  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  Fegfl,  ii.  20. 

Id  the  lowerpart  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  dispased  in 
tttis  manner  :  The  cavalry  in  tlie  middle  ;  on  both  sides  of 
them  the  Tnarii,  Prindpej,  anA  Haslati ;  next  to  them  on 
both  sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots,  («^utrino[i«  ra  molirentur),  by  being 
united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of  the  Velites^ 
They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space  between 
the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  eoo  feet  ^road.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sbvcs,  (Calones  vel  send),  and  re- 
tainers or  follower*  of  the  camp,  (Lixf,  qui  exercitum  seque^ 
hantuT,  guasiuigratii^,  Festus),  Liv,  xxiii.  1^.  These  were 
little  used  in  antient  times,  A  common  soldier  was  not  allow. 
ed  a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  SaUust.  Jitg.  43,  Thelurtr 
vere  sometimes  altogether  prohibited.  iot£  At  other  times 
thty  seem  to  have  staid  without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called 
pRCCfSTRi  A  {adifica  txtra  caslra),  Festus ;  Tacit,  Hist.  iv.  at. 
The  lents  (tntona)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  «- 
tended  with  ropes :  hence  subptUibus  hitman,  F)or.  i.  is.  da- 
rftre,  Liv.  V,  2.  kahai.  Id.  37.  39.  retineri,  in  tents,  or  in 
camp,  TisnV.  AnTt.  13.  gj,   SoCic.  Acad,  iv,  e. 

In  each  tcntwE^e  usually  trn  soldiers,  with  their  (frroflu or 
petty  ofiifer  who  commanded  them,  [qui  itsprafuit) ;  which 
wa^properly  failed  Coktvbekniiju,  and  they  £Wu^«nzd^. 
)£i;nce  yo|irg  noblemen  under  the  general's  particular  care, 
were  s«id  to  ssrve  in  his  icnt,  (conliioemio  cj'iis  tmlilare),  (nd 
were  called  his  CoMTUBERNALts,  Suet.  Ju.  4s.  Cic.  Cat.  30. 
,  Plan^  SI,  Sai/ust.  Jug,  64.  Hence,  VivereincontubeTmo  alt- 
cvjui,  to  live  in  one's  Taroify,  Plin.  ep.  vii,  64.  Contuherna&s, 
a  comp3rion„/i^-  i-  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and  siandard- 
fiearprs  were  poil*<l  at  the  head  of  their  companies,. 

The  (Jiffercnt  divisions  of  the  irocips  were  "separated  by  in- 
tervals, called  ViJE.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  (in 
ioneum),  i.  e.  riiiioingfroni  the  i/fcUMunto  wards  i\\t  pr^onati 
(ide  i  and  thvec  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  ine  camp, 
fiWcii  Ouintana,  and  two  in  iheupper,  namely,  i\ic Prmciput 
fllfcsdv  (Itsf  ri'iJtsl,'  and  aroiher  between  tjie  ^TmUTWin  ao4 
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tfie  Pnetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  teats  between  the  via  were 
called  Strict,  (fi^ua,) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  differeid  divisions  of  the  anny  were 
appointed  to  execute  difiercnt  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  yuvenal.  viii.  147,  at 
theylikewisewereduring  the  encampment  to  perforni  different 
■ervices,  (tiumj'end),  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood.  Sec.  Vrom 
these  certain  persons  were  exempted,  [inmuiKS  efierum  mihta- 
n'v)>,  in  KKHin  pugntt  iaborem  reservati,  Liv,  vii.  j.j  either  b^ 
law  or  custom,  as  the  Eqidtet,  Val.  Max.  ii.  q.  j,  the  Evocati 
and  veterans.  Tacit,  Annal.  i.  36.  or  by  the  woar  {beneficio) 
of  their  commaDder ;  hencecalled  BENEFiciAaii,  Feslui,Cai. 
B.  C.  i.  73.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  perniciou*  to 
military  discipline.  Tacit.  Annai,  i.  17.  Hist.  i.  40.  The  sol- 
diers obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called  MuMiFtCft, 

v^tt.  ii.  7. 19.  . 

Under  the  emperor*  there  wasa  particular  ofEcer  in  each  Ie> 
gion  who  had  the  charweof^hecamp,  called  Pr^fectUscas- 
iR.Q9.vu,Tacit,A^»al.'\. so. xiv. 37.  Hist. ii. 29.  V^et. ii.  to. 

A  certain  numberof  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  placet  of  the  camp, 
before  the  Prtctorium,  the  tents  of  the  t/gati,  Quicitor,  and 
tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  [agereauiMas  vel  statiena 
etvigilias),  who  were  changed  every  three  hours,  Polyb.  vi.  33,- 

EixcuBif  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night;  Vici. 
LiJE,  only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were 
properly  called  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  CirsTooix,  Uv, 
XXV.  40.  -xliv.  3^.  But  staiio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence, 
Ffiat  FytTiagoras  titjitssa  imperaloris,  id  est.  Da,  ae  pratidio  et 
ttalionevita  decaUre,  Cic.  Seo.  so.  Whoever  deserted  bit 
ctation  was  punished  with  death,  Suet,  Aug.  94. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  [antequam  vigi' 
UadtiponerentuT),  the  watch-word  (^^niii!/un)orprivatesignal, 
by  which  the^  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio,  xliii. 
34.  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  the  means  of  a  square 
tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  T£SS£RA  from 
its  four  corners,  (tswo^;,  -a,  quatuor).  ■  On  it  was  inscribed 
whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chose,  which  ha  seenw 
{o  have  varied  every  night,  Pglyb.  vi.  39. 

A  frequent  wUch-word  oFMarius  was  Lak  DEiis;of  SuU 
la,  Apollo  DtLPHicus,  and  of  Caesar,  Vekus  Gemtbix, 
&c.  Strv.  ad  Virg.  jE-n,  vii.  637.  of  BrutuSf  libertas,  Z)iV, 
47. 43.  It  was  given  (tfiKra  dtUa  est)  by  the  general  to  the 
tfibunet  and  preKists  01  the  allies,  by  Uiem  to  the  centurions, 
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snd  by  tbem  to  the  soldiers.  .  The  person  who  carried  the 
Tessara  from  the  tribunes  to  the  ceniurjotis,  w^  called  T£s> 
SEKAHlUs,  Tacit.  Hilt.  I  s^. 

Id  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Lia.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii. 
46.  xxviii.  n- Suet,  Gait.  6-  wliich  seems  likewise  sometimes 
to  have  been  done  viva  voce,  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  bis  chief  officers 
snd  friends,  (ck^npRfroaitiM  dimiliebat),  aficrgiying  th^m 
bit  cumnundsi'all  thetrumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xkx.  5.  xxi.  54. 
Jtxvi.  15.  xxxvii.  5. 

'  Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  logo  round  {dr. 
tviiiirevt\eHre)x\tt  watches ;  hence  called  cikcuitobks,  vcI 
Oratera.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  tqui- 
Us,\J\\.  xxii.  i.and  tribunes, i^.xxviii.  b^.  on  extraordinary 
occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  himself,  Salluit.  Jug,  45. 
At  last  particular  persons  were  chosen  for  iliat  purpose  by  the 
tribunes,  Vegtt.  m.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wiad-instntmcms  of  music  in  the 
*rmy.  These  were  the  TlTBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet ; 
CORKU,lh«horn,  bent  almost  round  ;  BUCCINA,  similar 
to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watch«s ;  LITUUS,  the 
clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur's  staffor  £^uuii 
nit  of  brass :  Whence  those  who  blew  them  were  called  R^ 
NEATORES,  Sua.  Jul  32.  The  Tuha  was  used  as  a  sicnal 
for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  AcTon.  ad  Horai.  Qd.  i. 
1.  sg-hutthey  are  sometimes  confounded, '^ir^..>£n.vi.  167. 
tnd  both  called  f^mc^,  because  first  made  of  shells, /</.  17I. 

The  signal  wa*  given  for  changing  the  watches  (i/^'/urmu- 
landit)  with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (wa),  Lucan.  viii.  24.  (hicci~ 
fi^),  Liv.  vii.  3^  Tacit. Hilt,  v.az.hence ad iertiam  iucdnantt 
-  for  vigiliam,  Lw. ,xzvi.  ij.  and  the  time  was  determined  by 
hour-glasses,  (per  clepsydras),  Veget.  iii.  8.     See  p.  848. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises,  (whence  the  army  was  called  £xercitus),  walking 
and  running  [decursio)  completely  arrucd,  Liv,  xxiii.  35.  xxvi. 
^1.  xxix.  SB."  Polyt.  vi,  so.  leaping,  swimming.  Suet.  Aug. 
6j.  vaulting  [salitio)  upon  hones  of  wood,  ytgd,  1.  to* 
shooting  ihearrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin;  atucking  a 
wooden  figure  of  a  mari'^as  a  real  enemy,  (exercilia  ad palum, 
vel  pALAku).^K«M'-  vi.  046.  the  carrying  of  weights,  &c. 
V'rg.G.Wi:^^. 

When.the  general  thought  properto  decamp,  {castra  mave- 
re),  he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  tbetr  ba«age  {coUigendi 
VHio),  whereupon  all  took  down  tbeir  teati,  {laieniatula  dden- 

detant,) 
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4/(idfl/),  but  not  till  they  saw  this  jlone  to  the  tenti  of  the  ge- 
neral and  tribunes,  Porfb,  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal  (hay  puf ' 
their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  4i|d  upon  the  third  sig- 
nal began  to  march;  ficst  the  extraor^aard  and  the  allies  of 
tfaerignt  wing  with  their  baggage;  then  the  legions,  and  Uituf 
all  the  alhes  oi  the  left  wing,  witha  party  pf  horse  in  the  rear, 
{ad  agnua  CQgatdum,  i-  c.  colligendum,  to  prevent  ftr^ggling), 
andsoiDeiimcsontlie  flanks,  in  such  oida,  Ccomposllo neatae, 
nonitineri  magitapie,  quamjiraho),  that  tbey  might  readily  bfi, 
fqrnied  into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

Ad  army  in  closearray  was  called  Acmkn  iii./ii^iii,.$erv. 
in  Virg.  j£n.  xii.  lai.  vtXjustJim,  Tacit,  hist.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded, 
(agndneincavto,  i.  e.  mintu  munUo,  ut  mU^pacatos.  duubat, 
K.  consul!,  liv.  XXXV.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  j)ccard< 
ingto  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Zj'h.^xxv. 
4.  37.  aS.  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,  {^Giietr 
quadratuh),  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Zi'v.xxxi.  37. 
xxxix.  go.  Hirt.  de  hdl.  g3L  viii.  8.  Toot.  Am.  1.  ji, 

Scouu  (speculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  recon- 
noitre the  ground,  {ad  omnia  exfttoranda).  Suet.  Jul.  j8.  Sail, 
Jug.  46.  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperori  were 
called  SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  14.  Sj.  aj.  ii.  1 1. 
33^3.  Suel.  Oavd.  g^.  Olh.  5; 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace,  fgradu  fmlitari  incederej,  and  tO' follow  the 
■tandaras,  [signasetia).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped, 
they  were  led  out  tlirice  a  moiuh,  E«metin(cs  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  less'  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.  Tb^ 
uiualty  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours* 
•onctimet  with  a  quickened  pace  {gradu  vel  agmnedtatt) 
twenty-four  miles  in  rhat  time,  Vfget.  i.  ^. 

The  low!  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, Vtrg-  G.  iii.  %^6.  Horat.  Sai.  ii.  s.  10.  victuals f^a^n<^ 
f«r  fifteen  days,  Lie.  Tusc,  iL  15.  16.  sometimes  more,  Liv- 
Mf^t.gj.  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food, 
[coctus  dhas),  Liv.  iit.  37.  utensils,  [t/tensUia),  ib.  4a.  a  saw, 
a  basket,  a  mattock,  (rutntmj,  an  ax,  a  hook,  atra  leathern 
thong,  {J^tlx  ^  hrum  ad  pahdandum),  a  chain,  a  pot.  Sec 
Ijv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.  stakes,  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  S7.  tbe  whole  amounting  to 
sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  aims ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  coD> 
^idered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  pan  of  himself,  [ariM 
sumira  mUtts  duceiant),  Cii;  Tusc  ii.  16. 
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Under  this  load  ihcy  commonly  inarched  twenty  mite*  « 
iiYiiometiran  more,  f^'eget.  i.  la  Sparlian.  Adrian,  la 

There  were  beaits  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  m!1ISi 
baggage,  &c.  (Jumenta  sahcinaria,  tas.  B.  C.  i.  i)i.)  The 
ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cum- 
bersome, Sallust.  Jug.  45. 

Thegeneral  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in 
the  rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ikd,  et 
Petyh.  X.  B». 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that 
tervice,  (cum  rnelaloribui),  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the 
[round,  and  assign  to  each  hisproper  quarters,  which  they  did 
iyerectingflaKs'c«j:i^a)ofdiffercntcoloursin  the  several  pans. 
'The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a'  white 
flag,  aad  when  it  was  once  £xed,  the  places  of  the  rest  fol- 
lowed  of  cburse,  as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vL 
J9.  When  the  troops  came  up,  they  immediately  set  about 
making  the  rampart,  /'nd/Zum/nct'eitin/J,  while  partof  the  army 
kept  guard  (prasidium  agilaiantj,  to  prevent  surprise.  The 
camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  forti- 
fied, if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
Jos^k.  btU.  Jud.  iij,  6. 

IV.  Tli£  ORDER  of  BRITTLE,  and  the  diferm 
STANDARDS. 

'PHE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
Ctriplice  acie,  v^l  iripliciiui  subsidUs,  Sallust,  Jug.  ^p.} 
«ach  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastaii  were  placed  in  the  first  line ;  {inprimaade,  vel 
iR  principiit)  \  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  Triam  or 
Puani  in  the  third ;  at  proper  distances  From  one  ariother. 
The  Pfincipes  are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost. 
}ienet  post  prinnpia,  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Eun.  iv,  7. 
t\.  Liv.  ii.  6j.  iii,  fta.  viii.  10.  Transvorsis  fnnapiii,  the 
front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  Sank,  Sallust.  Jt^.  49. 
iio.  viii-8.  xxxvit.  gg. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  Irom.  They 
were  not  placed  directiv  behind  one  another  as  on  march, 
(agmitie  quadraio),  but  odliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  it  called 
%  Quincunx,  Vir.  G.  ii.s^p.  unless  when  they  had  to  contend 
with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  Poiyi.  xv.  9.  el  Jp- 
pian,  Ixv.  XXX.  33.    There  were  certain  intervals  or  spaces 
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(VLE)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise  between  tfa* 
inaniplei.  Hence  ordines  explicart,  to  arTuigc  in  order  of 
baule,  Uv.  iii.  6a  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free 
space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind, 
Pohb.  xvii.  s6. 

The  Velittt  were,  placed  in  the  (paces  or  interval*  (i'm  mis) 
between  the  maniples,  Uv.  xxx.  33.  Salluit.  ibid,  or  on  ibe 
wings,  xlii.  j8. 

The  Roman  legions  possessedthc  centre,  {mediamadem  tent, 
bant),  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,  [tor- 
nua),  Uv.  xxxvii.  39.  "Hie  cavalry  were  soraetimcs  placed  be- 
hind the  fool,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  tha 
encniy  through  the  intervals  between  ihe  maniples,  Uv.  x.  j, 
but  they  wer^  commonly  posted  onthewJngs,  Ztv.  xxviii.  14. 
hence  called  AL£,  Gell.  xvl.  4.  Plin.  tp.  7.  30.  which  name 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  (alarii  vel  alo' 
rii equiles),  Liv.  xxxv,  g.  Cic.  Fam.i!.  17.  when distinguiihed 
from  the  cavalry  of  the  le^^ions.  tqniUs  UgionaTo),  Liv,  xl. 
40.  Cxs,  B.  G.  I.  41.  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry,  . 
{cohortti  aiares  vel  a/iiri>),Liv.x.40.43.  Cxs.B.C.  i.6j.ii.i6. 

This  arrangement  however  was  not  always  observed. 
Sometimes  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in 
the  same  line.  For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions, 
the  one  legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  reserve,  (in  subsidiu  vel  prasi' 
diis),  Liv.  xxvii.  s.  la.xxix.  b.xxx.  18.  This  was  called- 
ActtSDUPLKX,Ctff.  B,  C.  i.  7^.  SaUttil.Cat.  ^9.  when  there 
was  only  one  line„AciES  Simplex,  Cat.  M.  G.  iii.  s^.  /IJr. 
18.53.  Somethink,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  baule,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of' 
soldiers  into  diflerent  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar's , 
battles  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  boing  divided 
into  Haslati,  Principes,  and  Triani,  but  only  of  a  certain 
number  of  legions  and  cohorts,  which  Ca:sar  generally  drew 
up  in  three  lines,  Cas.  S.  G.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  sts.  iv.  11.  B.  C.  i. 
57'  75-  '"•  74*  4fr-  53-  ^  Sailust.  Cat.  59,  Ttuit.  Hist.  ii. 
S4.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  formed  a  body  of  rererv*, 
which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartam  acjem  iiulitmi\,  tm 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Fompey,  which  indeed  determined  (hs 
fortune  of  the  day,  B.C.  iii.  76.  This  was  propeily  called 
■ACISS  QUADRDPLXX  ;  as,  B.  AJT.  j8. 

In  the  time  of  Cxsar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  front,  Safiusi.  et  C^s.  iiid.  contrary  to  the  aa> 
cient  custom.  This,  and  various  otker  alteration*  in  the  mi. 
lit^^^rt,  are  afcriM  to  Mariitf. 

Acw 
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Aci&s  is  put  not  onl^  for  the  wholic  or  part  of  »n  ^rg^y  in 
'Order  of  battle  ;  as.  ^aem  uutruere,  a^uare,  exomarf,  exfU- 
■care,  exteauaTt,jirmsrc,  perturhart,  instaurare,  Ttsiitutre,  re> 
Jitiiegrare,  &c.  but  also  for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fa/a.  vi.  3, 
Suet,  Aug.  ao.  Commiisam aciem secutuj est territtremor,there 
happened  an  earthquake  after  the  fizht  wai  begun,  Flor.  ii,  6. 
Pest  acies primas,  ihcT  the  fi rat  battle,  Ovid.laet.  xiii.  207.  . 
Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  in  pioper  stan- 
dard and itandard -bearer,  VarTO,  de  Lai.  ling,  iv.  i6.1ft'.vui  8. 
Veget.'ii.  23.  Hencemt/tVfjji^niufliuj,  of  one  maniple  or  cen- 
tury, Liv.  XXV.  83.  xxxiii.  1.  9.  ReUqua  sjgna  in  subiidioaf- 
Hus  colioeal,  he  places  the  rest  of  ihe  tiooos  »s  a  body  of  re- 
serve or  i  tithe  second  line  nioreclosely,Sa//tu/.d/.  ^i}.iigna 
ii^rre,  to  aAvmce;  coHverlere,  tahcethouuCas.  B.C.  i,  25. 
tfferre,  to  eo  out  oi  the  camp,  Liv>  xxv.  ^^.  a  signis  uiscedere, 
10  desert,  Ikd.  ao.  referre,  loretreal ;  alto  to  recover  the  stan- 
dards,  Vtrg,  /fid.  vi.  8a6.  signa conferre,   vel  signis  cotlaHs 

.eonftigere,  10  engage;  sigtiis  tM/eitis  inferri,  ire  vel  tHcedtre,  to 
march  a^inst  the  enemy;urbem  intr  art  sub  signis,\^v. m.^i. 
sub  sJgms  iegjones  ducere,in  battle  order,  Cic,  Alt.  xvi.8.  agna 
infestaferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Vng,  /Ex.  v.  ^82. 

The  ensign  of  a  manifulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay 
on  the  top  oTa  pole,  (See  p.  ^6j.)  whence  vaks  manipularis, 
scommon  soldier,  OviJ.  Fast.  iii.  116.  Afterwards  a  spear 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of 
a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  fftdnr^u/vj;  and 
below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  commonly  of  silver, 

'PA'r.  xxxiii.  3.also  of  gold,  Htrodian,  iv.  7,011  which  were 
represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as  Mars  or  Mi- 
nerva; and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  ^r>.  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  63.  or  of  their  favourites, 

■  Suet.  Tib.  48.  Cat,  14.    Hence  the  standards  were  called  Nu- 
mina  Ugionum,  and  wonhipped  with  religious  adoratian,  Sutt. 
OU.  14-  Vit.  e.  Tacit,  Ann.  i.  39.  Vegel.  ii.  £.     The  soldiers 
swore  by  thci;;,  Lucan.  i.  1)74. 
We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  [he  cohorts.Ziv.  xxvti.  t$. 

.Ctts.  B.  G.  ii.  1(5.  Tacit.  Ann.  i,  t8.  Hist.  i.  41.  as  of  prefects 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  Sailusl.  Jug,  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  pari,  cohortes  for  mampuU  or 
urines,  which  wereproperly  said  adsigna  convemreet  centinm, 
Cses.  B.  G.  vi.  1.  31,37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  diHerent  at  different  times.  Cseiar 
mentions  1  ao  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,  B.  C.  iii.  76. 
and  Vegetius  makes  mMiapaltts  the  same  with  ceHtuhermum,  ii. 
Ig.     It  isat  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of 

ranks 
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ranks,  Ordineb  iNtfRioREs  etsuper^ores,  Cai.  5.  G.vi. 
31-  TacH.  lixit.'x.  5^.  iv.  ^g.  and  a  gradation  of  prefermems,. 
CVrdines  \^\^adus  mihtia.  Ibid,  et  Cies.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Sa«. 
Clinid.  sj.     The  drvisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are 

SouoBTES,  baildions  of  foot,  and  turm*,  troofj  of  horse, 
c.  Maral,  e.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Atl.  vi.  s.  Cohers  11  «ometiines 
applied  to  tte  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tiicif. 
mtt.  ii.  89.  V.  18.  It  is  aUo.  although  more  rarely,  applied 
ID  cavalry,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  Randards  oTthe  different  divisions  had  certain  letten 
intcribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
fW.ii.13. 

The  siandard  of  the  cavali^  wiis  called  VEXILLUM;  a 
flagor  banner,  i.  «.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end' 
of  a  spear,  Zjv.  used  also  by  the  foot,  Citj.  C  vi,  43.  3^,  par- 
ticularly hy  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but 
under  tae  emperdn  were  still  retained  in  the  aimy,  and  fought 
in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a  paiticular  st<in- 
dird  of  their  own,  [suh  vexillo,  hence  called  VEXILLARII), 
Tacii.  Ann.  i.  17.  >6.  36.  38.  But  VextUum  or  Fex^Utio  ii 
iho  put  for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  standard,' 
Tacit.  Hist.  t.  31.  yo.  Suet.  Gait.  li.Slat,  Theb.  ^11.788. 

To  lose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful;' 
(Magnum perdert  crimen  er at,  Ov'iA.  Fast.  iii.  114-)  partia'u-- 
larly  to  the  standard-bearer,  Cai.  B.  G.  jv.  83.  v.  S9.  B.C. 
i.  ^4.  lomcttmes  a  capital  crime,  Ixv.  ii.  ^9.  Hence,  to  ani- 
mate the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown 
among  the  enemy,  iiu.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  rxv.  i4.xxvi..5. 

A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wtngs,  on  the  top  of'a  spear, 
■omctimes holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  ngure 
of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  Dio,  xl.  18.  was  the  comrfton 
standard  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for 
before  that  the  figures  of  other  animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4; 
•■  R.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a  legion,  Cat.  Hisp.  30. 
ana  aqwla  agnaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  legion,  "Diat. 
passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple  of 
iheTnon'i,  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and 
near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  generdl,  Salluit.  Cat'.  59. 
almoat  in  the  centre  of  the  army ;  thus,  Medio  qux  agmins 
Tumus  TKTtitur  armaienens,  Virg.  lEn.  ix.  a8.  usually  on 
horseback,  Lio.  vi.  7.  Sail.  Cat.  eg.  Cas.  Gall.  i.  c^.  So  likc- 
iviie  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ind.  &  Cxs.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  (ou^ht  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37, 
Tii.  16.33.  ix.  38.39.  xxii.^.  XXX.  33.  C«s.  j8.  C'.i.4i.  52. 

Those 
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Those  bebidd  the  standards,  (posl  ii^na.).  POST5TC* 
NANI,  Liv.  viii.  II.  Frontin.  Slrateg.  t.  3.  17.  vel  SUS« 
SIGNANI,  Taeit.  Hist.  i.  ;o.  but  tbe  Subugnani  seem  to 
bave  been  the  stme  with  the  Vtxiltanit  or  privileged  vete- 
rans. Id,  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36, 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
COHORS  PRETORIA. Cic.  Cat.  ii.  n.Fam.  x. 30. Sallust. 
Cat.  60.  Jug.  g8.  first  iruiiiLKed  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Ftstus  t 
but  something  simitar  was  used  lone  before  that  time,  Liv.  ii. 
to.  not  mentioned  in  Czsar  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G.  i.  31.  ■ 

When  a  general,  after  having  (ionsultcd  the  auspices,  bad 
determined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
Sag  was  displayed,  {vexiUum  vel  signum  pugnce propoiubatuT), 
on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  Pralorium,  Cx%.  de  bell.  G, 
ii.  *o.  liv.  X)cii.  45.  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle. Then  having  called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, (f£ijjicfr,  i.  e.  tMhi  condone advacala,  Liv.iii.  6a.  vii.aC. 
viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  (alloquebatur)  the  soldiers,  who 
usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by  raising  their 
fight  liaiKU,  ii.  &  Lucan.  i.  386.  or  by  heating  ontbeirBiucld» 
with  their  i|Kan.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  limidtty,  Luean,  it. 
£96.  Tliii  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  fron 
a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  [e  trihuntdi  ctspititio  aut  uridi  cespite 
txtrucle).  Tacit.  Ann.  r.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Sut,  Sitv-v^a. 
1^^.  A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  oC 
mtUtes;  Hence  Cxsar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the 
■  tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling 
ibemQuiRiTEsinsteadof  Mii.iTEs,Dio>xlii.53.Suet.C3es.70. 

Aher  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  fitgna  caae- 
hanij,  which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  J97. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arpu,  (AD  AR- 
MA  conclamatum  est).  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in 
the  ground  were  pulled  up, /'fontv^id/i^ur^.Liv.iii. 50.  54.. vi. 
t^.Virg.  jEn.  xi.  ig.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckon- 
ed a  good  omen;  if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Gc.div. 
i.  35.  Fal.  Max.  i-  2.  11.  Lucan.  vii.  162.  Hsnce,  Aqmlx 
predire  ntUnta,  the  eagles  unwilling  10  move,  Flor.  n.S.Die, 
xX.  18.  The  watch-word  was  given,  (signum  datum  tit),  ei- 
ther viva  voce,  or  hy  means  of  a  lesjerii,  Cacs.  de  B.  G.  ii.  so. 
de  B.  Afric.  83-  as  oihcr  orders  were  communicated,  Uv.  V. 
36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  soldiers  made 
their  lestament!,  {inprodnau,  see  p,  57.)  Gell.  xv.  a^. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  (infrtf  /<fi 
coT^eclum,  uttJeaJirentariispr^iium  commillipesset),  thegene- 
ral  riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  t9  courage, 

and 
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«nJ  then  gave  the  iignal  to  encage.  tJpOD  which  all  tha 
trumpets  lounded,  and  the  soldiers  rusued  forward  to  the 
charge  with  a  peat  shout,  (maxima  clamort  pYoturrebant  cum 
sjrais  vel  ^is  tafeilii,  i.  e.  in  hostem versisvtilSrectis), Sallutt. 
(dat.  60.  Cafs,  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv,  vi.  6.  &c.  Dio,  zxxvt.  3s. 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the 
enemy,  Cas.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  4e* 
{rant,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 
'  7^e  Velites  iirstthcgan  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed  re« 
treated  either  through  the  intervals  between  the  filei,  (per  in- 
ierva!laordinum),OThyi\icfhaktot  theirmy,  and  rallied  in 
the  rear.  Then  the  HasUili  advanced;  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated, they  retired  slowly  fpresso  pedej  into  the  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Principes,  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them. 
Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up,  [ionsurgebant):  for  hitherto  they  conti- 
nued in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebant,  hinc  dicli  5USSlDlA,pn 
Feslus),  leaningon  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  legstretch-f '. 
cd  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields;  hence.  Ad  thiahi.< 
OS  VENTUM  EST,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the 
V^i8. spaces  between  their  mampuli,  and  closing  their  ranks 
{compressis  ordimbus),  without  leaving  any  space  between 
them,  in  one  compact  body  (uro  condnertte  agmitie)  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to 
•ustain  before  tliey  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii  were 
defeatra||^he  day  was  lost,  and  a  rCtieat  was  sounded,  {re- 
cephti  tt^erunt),  Liv.  viii.  8.  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which, 
however,  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tatit. 
Hist,  ii.41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  pans.  They  usually  en^iged  with  a 
straight  front,  (recta  JronU,  Festus  ;  vt\  aquahs  fronlibus, 
Tibull.  iv.  1.  103.  ACiEs  dibecta).  Sometimes  the  winss 
were  advanced  before  ,the  centre,  (acies  sinuata),  Seaec.  at 
beat.  Vit.  4«  liv.  xxviii.  14.  which  was  the  uiuai  method, 
Plutarch,  in  Mario);  or  the  contrary,  (aci£s  oibbera,  vel 
Jltxit),  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Cannx,  liv. 
xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  Snire 
bfawedge,  (CUNEUS  ^Atriglnum,  a  triangle),  called  by 
the  soldiers  OAfVT  ?orcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A. 
'■6  ii». 

I    e     _  ■ 
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liif.  viii.  lo.  Quinclit.  ii.  13.  ^rg.  xir,  K69.  457.  Cti.  vi.39. 
So  tW  Germans,  TtuU.  ae  Mor,  G.  6.  ind  Spaniards,  Ijzf. 
xxxix.  31.  'Bat  cuitruj  it  alio  pu:  i^ur  any  close  hody,  as  the 
Macedohian^yWaftir,  Liv.  xxxii.  17.  Sonit:titiifrJ  they  fanned 
theinselvcs  to  receive  the  ckjuus,  \n  the  form  ofa  FORCEPS 
or  scisnrs ;  thus,  V.  Gell.  x.  9.  ytgel.  li.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enen^,  they  Often  forfntd  them- 
selves  into  arfaund  body,  [ORBIS  vcl  GLOBUS,  htnceor- 
lesfacere  vel  voiveriiin  crbemse tutari  vel  conglobareVSallusi, 
3H'  97-  '^*  "•  50-  >*^-  ^8.  39>  xxiii.  B7.  Ciu.  £.  G.  iv.  37. 
ToaV.  /fnn.ii.  it< 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
Ftstus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR,  (See  p.  >64.)  His  lictorS  wrt:athed  thcir/ojctfj  witfi 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  LuculL  as  did  also  the  ioldiers  their  spears 
amd  javelins,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  i.  9*,  Martial,  vii.  5.- 6.  PHn.  xv. 
30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
(fifera/aarra/o)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success, 
to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  S5.  and  if  the  victory 
was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1.  Gc.  Pis. 
17.  All.  V.  Ao.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  k.  MilkrH.  p.  SSg.  to 
which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  These  kind  of  letters  were 
seldom  sent  under  the  emperors,  Dio,  liv.  it.T&eit.  Aff^ic~iZ. 
If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgivin^Tfujfj^. 
(alio,  vel  iuppkcium.  \-c\gratulatio,  Cic.  Marcell.  4.  tam.  \v. 
18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  Im. 
PEItATOtt,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  return  to  the 
city,  Gc.  Phil.  xiv.  3.  4,  5.  In  the  mean  lime  his  Itctork 
having  the/aj«j  wreathed  with  laurel  attended  him,  lb, 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

A  FTER  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and, 
in  presence  ol  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on 
those  who  deserved  them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crowni  (CORONA  CI- 
VICA),  given  te.him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  acktzen,  Ge^. 
y.6.Ltv.  V).  20'  X.46.  with  this  inscription,  obcivbmSek-' 
NATUM,  vcl  -es,  -tat,  Senec.  clem.  i.  s6.  made  of  oak.leaves, 
{ejrandt quema,  henae  cajled  Quercus  civUis,  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
77^.)  and  by  tbc  appointment  ot  the  general  presentedby  the 
I  '  penoB' 
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■ftenofi  who  had  beea  atvti  to  bit  [Mnervcr,  whom  he  ever  ' 
.ttfier  respected  ai  »  p^irent,  Cic.  Plane.  ^  Under  the  empe- 
Tort  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince  {iwferateria  manv),  ■ 
TacJI.  Ann.  iii.  « i.  xv,  i«.  It  was  ajtcndea  with  particular 
hoBo^irs.  The  person  wlv.  received  it  woreitatthespectaclesr 
.ami  sat  njcxt  the  seoMc.  Wiiea  he  entsred,  the  audience  roi« 
wp.asataarlL of  respect,  (^neuntiaianab  fenaiu  assurgeiatur). 
.Plin.  xki.  4.  Among  the  hanvurs  4ct;jKed  to  Augustus  by 
tbe  senate  was  this,  tJiat  a  dvic  crown  should  be  luspendea 
from  iht  top  of  his  hoHce,  between  two  laurel  braachesi 
whkh  were  set  up  in  tbe  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  be 
.were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  con- 

Jueror  of  his  enemies,  Dio,  liii.  16.  f^al.  Max.  ii.  S.£n,  Ovid. 
ast.\.  614.iv.95g.  Trist.  iii.  1.  35. — 48.  So  Claudius,  Su«/. 
17.  facBcc,  in  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  there  is  a  civic 
crawo,  with  these  words  inscribed,  OB  ciVB&  sehvatos. 

To  (he  pew>n  who  firsf  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered, 
tbe  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  eoldcn 
crowo, called  CosaN^VALLABlsvclCASTKENSii,  VdMox. 
i.  8.  To  him  who  firjt  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in  an  assaulti 
CosoNA  MuRALis,  Uv.  xxvi.  48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship 
bi  an  enemy,  Cqhona  Navaus,  F&slus;  Qell,  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sexlus  Pom- 
peJus  in  a  sea-fi^t.near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with 
figures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  f^irg, 
viii.  684.  said  to  have  been  nevergiven  to  any  other  person, 
I^v.Epit.  mg.  PaUrc.  ii.  81.  Dio,  xlix,  14.  but  according  to 
Feittu  lis  voc.  Navali,  and  PLioy,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.  it  was  also 
given  to  M.  Var»  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by  Pompey ; 
but  they  seem  to  eonfuuid  the  corona  rostrata  and  navalis, 
which  others  make  diQerent.   ,  So  also  Suet.  Claud,  ij. 

When  an  army  was  freed  froip  a  blockade,  the  soldiers 
gave  to  their  deliverer  {ei  dvci,  qui  lihcraviC,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a 
crown  Bi»de  of  the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they 
bad  been  blocked  up;  hence  called ^laminfii  corona  OBSI- 
DIONALIS,  Jbv.  vii.  ^.Pltn.  xxii.4,  5.  Thisof  all  military 
honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A  few,  who  had  the 
tinjEuEar  good  fortune  to  ohtairi  t,  arc  recounted,  Ii.  j.  &  6, 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  displayed  singular  bravery;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Tor- 

Jualus,  and  M,  Valerius  Corvus,  w^io  each  of  them  slew  a 
raul  in  single  combat,  Liv.  vii.  i<|  a6.  to  P.  Decius,  who 
preserved  the  Roman  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the 
iianiDite«,Ji/.  37.  a^d.lo  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  ei.  xWc.  ic. 

,     Co  There 
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There  wen  smaller  rewardi  [prtenM  minora)  of  various 
kinth;  as,  a  spear  without  anyirononit,(HASTA  PURaj,  fir^. 
£n.  vi,  j6o.  Suei.Qaud.  b8. — a  flasorbanncr.i.e, a  streamer 
en  the  «nd  of  a  lance  or  spear  (V&XILLUM,  quasi parvum 
vilum,  Scrv.  in  Virg.  ffin.  viii.  i.  of  different  colours,  with 
or  without  embroidery,  (auratum  vt\  pMTnm),  Sail.  Jug,  gj. 
Suet.  Aug.  Sj. — ^Trappings,  (PHAL£R£},  ornaments  for 
horses,  ^irf.  ^n.  v.  310-  Liv,  xxii.  5a.  and  for  men,  Iav. 
tx.  46.  CiV.  ,^f(.  xvi.  17.  ^rr.  iii.  80.  iv.  la. — Golden  chains 
{Aurto!  TORQUES),  Tanl.  Anna/,  ii.  g.iii.  si.  Juxximl.  xvi. 
60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phalera  hung 
down  on  the  breast,  Sil.  liai,  xv.^e. — Bracelets,  (ARMIL- 
Ljt),  ornaments  for  the  arms,  £111.  x.  44. — Cornici'U. 
ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  IHJ.^CA- 
TELLj^  vet  ro'ffru/^, chains  composed  of  rings;  whereas  the 
Tfir^tr^f  were  twisted  {tortie)  likearope,  ^'v.  xxxix.  31.— « 
FIBULj^  clasps,  or  bucklct  for  fastening  a  belt  or  gar- 
ment. Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
of  the  army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly 
praised,  were  placed  nsxt  him,  Sdl.  Jug.  ^4.  IJv.  xxiv.  16. 
Cic.  Phil.  V.  13.  17.  They  ever  after  kept  ihem  With  great 
care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  -on  all  public  occa- 
sions, Liv,  X.  47.  They  first  wore  them  al  the  games,  A.  U. 
459.  ■/*. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  their  houses,  ViTg.  JEn^  ii.  J04.  Uv.  xxiii.  eg. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  stew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  tpoils  which  he  took  from  liAn* 
{.jtta  dux  dua  detraxil,)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA,  (ab 
06e  ve\  o/>i6uj,  t'estus),  Liv.  iv,  uo.  and  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  hy  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  ■ 
Augustus,  by  the  ailvice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  vil.  eo.  These 
.'Spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acroji  king  of  theCani* 
ncnsei,  JJv.  i.  10.  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus«  wh« 
slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.318.  Ijv. 
iv.  so.  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcelhis,  who  slew 
Viitdomirus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  5^10.  Liv,  Fpit,  x*. 
I'lr,".  JE".  vi.859.  Piulareh.  in  Marcdloi  Pro/rert.  iv.  11. 

i-'lorus  calls  tlie  spoiK  Oi*iMA,  which  Scipio  jtmilianus, 
n\tf\i  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  iheTi^- 
dii.'i  and  I'jcciei  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ir* 
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if.  but  the  SftUa  Ofinu  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by 
a  person  iaveited  with  supreme  command,  Dio,  It.  a4< 
■  Sometimes  Soldiers,  On  account  of  their  bravery,  received 
a  double  shareof  corn,  [dublexfrunKntum),  which  they  might 
give  away  to  whom  they  pleased;  hence  called  DUPLICA- 
K\l,Iiv.  ii.  59.  vli.  37.  also  double  pay  UupkK stipendhm), 
cloaths,  &c.  Ctti.  heir.  civ.  iii-  53.  called  by  Cicero  Diaria, 


VI.    ji    TRIUMPH. 

'T'HEbigbMt  military  honour  which  could  be  <ftrtairted  in 
ttie  Roman  state  was  si  triumph,  or  solemn  proccssioti, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  dud  fais  artny  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol )  so  called  from  'BpetuSei  the 
Greek  name  ot  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  such  pTocCMiona,  Varro  dt  Lot.  kng.  v,  ;r.  Hin.  vti. 
56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrj-- 
ing  the  SbolJa  opm&  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionyi.  n. 
34.  and  tne  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
triumph  was  Tarqutnius  Priscui,  liv.  it"^.  the  n^xf  P.  Vft* 
leritu,  liv.  ii.  7.  and  the  first  who  triumphed  aflct  the  expi- 
ration of  bis  magistracy,  {acta  honvrt),  was  Qi  Ptiblilius  Fhilo, 
td.  viii.  a6. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by 
thebeople  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  m'.  63.  vii.  17. 
to  the  general  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  {juste  et 
hoshli  oeUo,  Cic.  Dejot,  j.)  and  in  one  battle  had  slain  above 
jDoo  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  en* 
larged  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Vol.  Max.  ii,  8.  Whence  a 
triumph  was  called  Juttus,  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pts, 
19.  Hor,  Od.  i.  IS.  j^.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare, 
et^fCT-^  vel  debortare  triujnphum  de  vc\  ex  aH^uo;  triumpkare 
aliquem  vel  aaqidd,  Vixg.  Mn.  vi,  836.  Phn.  v.  5.  ducatt 
portartt  vel  t^ere  eum  in  iriumfho. 

There  was  n»  just  triumph  for  a  xHctory  in  a  civil  waf, 
.  Vai.Max.  ii.  8. 7.  Flor.  \v.  a.  Dig.  xlii.  18.  hence,  BetUgeri 
piaemt  nullot  habitura  triumphos?  Lucan.  i.  le.  although  this 
was  not  always  observed,  Ijv.  Epit.  jik.  11$.  13^.  PUn. 
Paneg.  a,  Dio,  xliii.  ig,  nor  when  one  had  been  first  defeated, 
and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv.  nor 
anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  wax  inves'cd 
with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain,  Iji>. 
xxviij.  38.  xxxvi.  99.  nor  unless  he  left  fais  province  in  a 
c  c  a  sute 
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stale  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence  TiU  army  to  Rome 
along  wrth  him,  to  be  prcsenr  at  the  triumph,  Uv.  xxvi.  si. 
XTtxi.  49.  xxxix.  ttj.  kIv.  58,  But  these  rules-were  some- 
times violatei),  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompcy,  fn/.  Max, 
viii.  ij.  8.  Dio,  xxxvii.  2j. 

Thprc  arc  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
■  erther  the  antharity  of  theimate,  or  the  order  of  ihc  people, 
liv.  X.  37.  Oros.  V.  4.  Cic.  Cal.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  a.  l^al.  Max. 
V.  4.  6.  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  ^8. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  au- 
thority, sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain. 
This  VM  first  done  by  Papirius  Nasa,  A.  U.  ^ aa.  fW/,  Max. 
iii'  6.  g.  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Ltv.  xxvi.  si. 
xxxiii.  24.  xlii,  si.  xlv.  38. 

Ai  NO  person  could  enter  the  city  while  iRvestedwith  mi- 
litary command,  generals,  on  the  day.  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  f^om  that  restric- 
tion, {Ut  I'u,  out)  (heurbem  triumpkantismvektmtuT,  irafieriam 
tsstl),  Liv.  xlv.  35.    , 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Camfms  Marlius, 
.mi  went  from  thence  aloag  the  Fia  TriuufiA^Hs,  through 
.  tht  Caapuj  and  Circus  flavaniuj^  to  the  Porta  Triumphalts, 
and  thence  through  (be  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the 
Capitol.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowei3,  and  ttte 
alters -I  moaked  with  incense,  Oviii.  Trist.  iv-a.  4. 

First  went'mus;cians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing 
triumphal  songs  ;  next  were  led  the  oven'  to  be  'Sacrificed, 
having  itieir  horns  gilt,  and  tbeir  heads  adanteii  with  fillets 
andgailands;  then  in  carHi^es  were  brought  thespoils taken 
from  tfaceneiiiy,  siaCues,  pictures,  plate,  smiour,  gold  and 
silver,  and  brass;  also  golden  crowns,  and  ritber  gifts  sent  by 
tite  allied  and  tributary  states,  liv.  xxxiii.  .14,  xxxvii.'^S. 
xxxix.  5. 7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  £.n.  viri.  720. '  The  titles 
of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames, 
fin/erculis].  Suet.  Jul.  37,  Cic.  Off.  i.  96.  and  the  images 
or  rtprrsentatians  of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c. 
ii^j.xsvi.  Bi.  QuitictU.  vi.  3.  Pttn.  v.  ^.Oitti.  Pont.  ii<  1.  37. 
iii.  4-  Hq.  Art.  Am.  i.  £S0.  Fhr.  iv,  a...  The  captive  leaders 
foUciWcd  in  chains,  with  ihcir  Children  and  attendants;  after 
liie  captives,  came  the  -lictorsv  having  their.^Mri  wreathed 
with  laurel,  followed  bya-grcHt  company  of  mosicians  and 
dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  ciroulns  of  gold ;  in 
tlie  midst  of  whom  was  tPanttmm^  clothed  in  a  tcmale  garb, 
wliK'^  UiiBiDess  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gesitnes,  to  insult 
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the  vanquished.— —Next  followed  a  long  traia  of  pcuons  car- 
rying perfumes,  {stiffi/nenta). Then  came  th«  general 

(DUX)  drest  in  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  [toga pUtaet 
tunica palmaia),  with  a  erown  of  laurel  un  his  head,  Liv.  ii. 
47.  X.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47.  Plin.  xv.  jo.  v.  39,  a  branch  of  lau- 
rel in  his  right  hand.  Plat,  in  £iul.  and  in  his  left  an  ivory 
■ceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Javtnal.  x.  43.  having  his 
face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of 
Jupiteron  festival  days,  P/tn.xxxiii.  7.  i.  36.  anda  golden  ball 
\aurea  bulla)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  hi*  breast,  with  somA 
amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macrcb. 
Sai.  i.  6.  standing  in  a  gilded  chariot,  [sians  t'n  curtu  aarato), 
Liv.  V.  23.  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid,  Pont.  iii.  4.  3^.  Jitx/atoL 
viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art,  \.  114,  at 
least  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  ISv.  v.  S3,  sometimes  by 
elephants,  Plin,  viii.  a.  attended  by  his  relations.  Suet.  Tib.  11. 
Domil.  2,  Cie,  Murxa.  £.  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in 
white,  Juvenal,  x.  4  j.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot 
along  with  him,  Uv.  x\v.  40.  Appian.  dc  Punic,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  coo  much  elated,  [ne  sibi  placeret),  a  slave,  car- 
rying a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gem>  stood  behind  him, 
who  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  KemjuiIbeji.  that  thou 
ART  A  man!  P/i/i.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  ^.  Jttvatal  n..  ^\.  Zonar.  \u, 
Teriull.  Apolog.  ^3.  After  the  general,  followed  the  coituls 
and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augustus;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Di«,  Ii. 
9i.  His  Iteati  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  hii 
side,  Cic.  Pii.  aj. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  intheir. 
order,  crowned  with  lauiel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts 
whicli  they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own 
and  their  gsDeral's  praises,  Uv.  v.  40.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes 
throwing  out  railleries a^^ainst  him,>)utf^.  Ifiit,  44,  ^i,  Dioays. 
vii.  ■ji.fdardal,  i,  j,  3.  often  exclaiming,  lo  TRiUMPUEt  in 
which  all  the  citiscns,  as  they  passed  along,  joined,  Horat,. 
Od.'xw,  fi.  ^g.  Ovid.  Trisl.  iv.  2.  31.  A/nor.  1.  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
'Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  stain,  Cic. 
ferr.  v.  30.  Liv.  xxvi.  13.  Dio,  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not  aU 
vnyi,Apfnan.  de  idt.  Miihrid.  a53.i1v.xlv.  41,  42.  and  when 
he  reaches  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  waittlll  he  heard  thatthesa 
tavdgc  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  debell.  Jui.  vii.  §4. 
Ttien,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Jupiter 
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Japllcr  apd  the  other  eods  forliiisucceu,  heconimaadedtiM 
victims  to  be  lacriGccd,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid,  ibid, 
frnm  the  river CHtunmus,  Firg.  G.  ii.  146.  and  depotttedbli 

f  olden  crown  in  the  Up  of  Jupiter,  {vt  gremio  Jovu),  Scnec. 
lelv.  10.  to  whom  he  demcatcd  part  oE  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv, 
go.  XXXV.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a  magni6cent  enter* 
tainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  ahcrwards  dc. 
sired  not  \.ocoTae,{utvemTe  supersederent),  that  there  might  be 
no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general,  Vtd, 
fA^x.  ii.  B,  6.  Af^er  supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the 
people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torchest 
pio.  xliii.  S2.  Hor.  it.  a.  dp.  Sen.  13.  which  tometimes  also 
wereusedin  thetriumphal  procession.  Suet.  Jful^  g^. 

The  gold  ^nd  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  \. 
46.  and  a  pertain  tutu  was  usually  given  at  a  donative  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  diihas4ed,  [exauclorad 
tl  dimisi),  Liv,  xi:viii.  g.  x%\.  45.  xxxvi,  40. — ^The  trium- 
fthal  procession  sometimes  took  up  more  thain  one  day  ;  that 
of  Paulus  ^milius  three,  Plularca. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Na- 
val Triuuph;  which  honour  was  first  fpranted  to  Duilius, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  ncarLipirit  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  A.  U.  493.  Jav.  Epil.  17,  and  a  pillar  erected  to 
bim  in  the  Forum,  called  Columna  Rostrata,  QaivctU.  i. 
y.  SI.  vi.  663,  with  antnscrtption,  pan  of  which  still  remains. 
'  When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the 
like,  Geil.  v.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  calU 
ed  OVATIO,  in  which  thr  general  entered  the  city  on  foot 
or  on  liorseback,  Dio,  liv,  U-  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with 
laurel,  P/;'(i.  xv.  29.  s.  38.  and  instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed* 
Ssheep,  (ovim),  whence  itsT\amc,Plul.inMarcell.Diof^i,v.  47. 
viii.  a.  Liv.  iii.  10,  xxvi.  si.  xxxi.  so.  xxxiii.  28.  xli.  s8. 

Alter  Augustus  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dit),  Ixii.  19.  &  23-  and 
til*  cenerala  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their 
auspices,  only  received  triumphal  omimenis,  a  kind  of  honour 
dc«isedhvAugustus4«''.'^»«;-38.Tii.Q,Z>iV,liv.B4.3J.  Hence 
L.  Vitelliuj,  having  taken  Terracina  ty  storm,  sent  a  laurel 
branch  in  token  of  it  (laureamprosptrf  gest^  ra)to  hi*  brother, 
Taeil.  flist.  iii.  77.  A*  the  emperors  were  so  great,  that  they 
might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  1  g.  53,  so  that  honour  wa» 
thought  anove  the  lot  of  a  private  person;  such  therefore 
H jualiy  declined  it,  although  offered  to  them ; as,Viniciuir/^t 

iUit  , 
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A  Triumph.  'ggi 

.-liru  »6.Afnpp»,ld.\W.  11.  &a4.Plautiiii, /(/.  )x.  30.  We 
md.  however,  of  a  triumph  bcin^  granted  to  Brlturiui  the 
jeneral  of  Justinian,  for  hii  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  ce- 
icbnted  at  ConttantioopU,  and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  , 
recorded  in  hiuory.  Proeofi.  The  last  triumph  celebrated 
at  Rome,  was  by^  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  q«  Mw.  A.  D. 
303.  Eulref.  ix.  27  .j  tut  before  they  resigt>edthcempiie,i]ft.«8. 


VII.    MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

'THESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more 
severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  Vis, or  disgrace,  werechiefly  these,  1. Depriva- 
tion of  pay,  either  in  wliole  or  in  part,  [sti^dioprivan),\AV. 
xl.  41.  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  olten  absent  from 
their  standards,  (Ikfrbquentes),  Maut.Trtie.  ii.  i.  ip.) 
A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  Mrs  diruti;s, 
ftttus.  Whence  Cicero  facetioustyappliesthisnametoaper. 
son  deprived  of  hii  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  13.  or  a  bankrupt 

by  any  other  means,  PAil,  xiii.  la. a.  Forfeiture  of  their 

(pears, CENstuHA3TARiA,F<!j/i(j.— — 3.  Removal  fromihsir 
tent,  {locum  in  quo  tenderent  mutare),  Liv.  xxv.  6.  sometimes 
to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Lxv.  x.  4:  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter- (quarters,  Liv.  xxvt.  1.  Val,  Max. 

ii.  7.  15. 4-  -Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest, 

\ciottm  stantes  captre),  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To  stand  before 

the pratorium  in  a  looce  jacket,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max.  it. 
J.  9.  and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  [discincti),  Liv, 

xxvii.  13.  or  t«  dig  in  that  dress,  Plut.  in  Lucull. 6.  To 

get  an  aTlowance  of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  [kordeo  pasci), 
Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  84. — —7 .  Degradation  or  rank,  (graJus 
dejfictifi)  i  an  exchange  intoan  inferior  corpsor  less  honmirable 
service,(m:£A'irmi(t<i/io),Va].Max.  ibid. — --8.  Tobcremov- 
edrromthecBiRf),(acaj/n>  jr^rr^iin).anderapIoyedin  various 
works,  Fe^et.'m.  4. an  imposition  of  labour,  flsunertfnin^/fn'f), 
or  dismission  with  disgra<:e,  [ignominiosi  mitti),  Hin.  de  bell. 
Afr.  54.  vel.  EJtAUgroBATio,  PSn.  Ep. yi.  ^t .  A,  GclKu* 
mentions  a  singular  pgnishment,  namely,  of  letting  bloodc 
fsanguinem  mltadij,  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  wal 
deprived  of  in  name,  at  that  called  Augusta,  2)i'{),~liv,  n. 

The  more  severe  punishnients  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods,  (w'r^'j  cgdi],  or  with  avincsapling,  {viU),\W.  Max.  ii. 
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7.  4.  Juvenal,!  viii.  a.)?.' a.  Tft  be  Kourged  JkiJ  IdM  i» 

a  slave,  jt».  £*i/.  55. 3.  Tw  be  beiten  tft  diath  wnh 

sticks,  catted  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bxstinado,  £dv.  v.  6.  Qe, 
Phil,  m,  6.  Pofyi.  vi.  35,  which  was  tbs  uitial  pimishment  of 
tfaeft.  deserti<m,  perjury,  &o.  When  a  loldier  w«  to  «affhr 
ihii  puDJihnicnt,  the  tribune  firM  siTVik  him  g;emly  with  « 
•taff,  on  which  lignal  all  the  >o4tlicrs  ef  the  lei^itm  (ell  iipoa 
him  with  sticks  and  uoncs,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  If  he  made  hii  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not 
however  return  to  his  nativic  cotiittry,  because  no  «nc,  not 
even  hit  relations,  durst. admit  him  into  their  houses,  Poljb'. 
i^.—— 4,  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  (^i^'iiit^iCM/^ 
rtn)  and  hurdles,  (juifrAffiMCftn),  Liv,  i.  51 .  iv^^o.-— — 
£.  Tobe  beheaded,  {acun  ^rcuti),  LIv.ii.  j^.  xxvtii.  SQ.Epit. 
][v,  lonKtimes  crucified,  Lw.  xxx.  49.  and  to  be  left  unbuf  led, 

Pai.  Max.  U.J.  15. 6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of 

the  soldiers,  Taat,  ^niiai.  i.  44,  and  under  the  empcMfs,  t« 
be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  jlcc. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  lesionary  tribunes  atid 
-  pizfcctG  of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  geBsral, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Polyi,  vi.  ^j. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  tN 
the  caae  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
punishment,  which  was  caHed  DECIMATIO,  i4u.  ii.  £9. 
Gc.  Clufutt.  46.  Swi.  Aug.  n-  G^.  IB.  TacU.  Hut.  i.  37. 
flularch.  inCrass.  Diff,  xli.  3^.  xlviii.  4«.xlix.  B7.  &  38- or 
the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Ltv.  xxviii,  S9.  Sometimes 
pnly  the  20th  man  was  punish^  vicEEiMATlO;  or  the  tooth, 
CENTESfHATto,  O^toun,  in  Mturin,  ts, 


Vllt    MILITARY  PAY  and  mSCHJRGEr 

'T'HE  Roman  Soldien  at  6rst  received  no  pay  (stipetidaim} 
from  the  public.     Every  one  served  at  his  own  char* 

,  pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  5)47,  Xw.  iv,  ,155. 
and  three  years  »fter,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  hoise, 

Jt  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  incDnsiderahle ;  two 

•^A  orthrcc«^Jcr  (about  s^^,  £twH«h),«-0ay  toa  foot  soldier, 
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the  double  to  >-  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  BQtJEi,  Pa* 
tyb.  vi.  37.  Plaui.  M«tt.  ii.  1.  le.  Liv.  V.  is,  Julius.  Casar 
doubled  11,  Suet,  Jid.  e6>  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asseSf 
(7{4.),  Sutl.  Aug.  49.  Tgat.  Aim.  i.  i^.  and  Domitian  in- 
n-eased it  »ull  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  annuaUv* 
Suei.  DomU.  y.  What  wa«  tlw  pay  of  the  tribunea  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  Juvenal,  iii. 
■  3^.  The  prstorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  ol  the  com* 
iDon  soldiers,  Dia,  liv.  35.     Taat.  ii. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  cloatbi,'and 
received  a  certain  allowance  [tiirne?LSum)  of  corn,  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month,  the  centurions  double,  and  thctaidfes 
triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37.  But  forthese  things  apartof  theirp^ 
was  deducted.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  Potyh.  iS, 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
filothed  and  paid  by  their  own  nates,  Polyb.  iiiJ. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roinia 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  Tbey  took  food 
twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly 
given  for  both.  The  dinner  wac  a  slight  meal,  which  they 
eotnmenly tookHandii^-  They  indulfedtherasdveialittle 
jDore  at  supper.  Tbe  ordinery  drink  sTit^diers,  asof  tlavet, 
was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Poma,  PiatU.  MU,  m. 

When  the  lotdierahKiaeTvcdotMdieiriime,  fslipen^a/tgi. 
limaJeeijttHl  vd  mtruissenlj,  the  (oo«  twenty  years,  and  the 
hcMTse  ten,  they  were  called  EMERirr,  tucan,  i,  ^a,  and  ob- 
idined  their  discharge.  This  wavcalledMISglO  HONESTA 
vel  J  USTA.  When  a  soldier  was  dischai^ad  for  some  defect  or 
bad  health,  it  wm  called  Missio  Caueama  ;  if  froai  the  fa. 
vour  of  the  general  he  was  discharged  before  the  just  time, 
Mijsh ajtuTiOiA,  £20.  xliii.  14.  on  account  of  some  fault, 
]ONOMit{iosA.  Hin.  debiU.  j^t.  54.   D.  de  rt  mi/it.  I.  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discham,  called  £x- 
avCToRatio,  by  which  those  who  had  tervea  sixteen  cam- 
paigns, were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting. 
They  were  however  retained^  (fenebMotur)  in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards  [jitb  tignis  «l  aquilij), 
but  hy  themselves  under  a  flag,  [sub  vixiiio  ieornm.  Tacit. 
Anna),  i.  36.  whence  tbey  were  called  VEXILLARII  or 
Veltram,  loroetime*  all  S8ftSiGKANi>  7iia>.  i/u^  i.  70.)  lilf 
Ihpy  shoqld  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 
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KTvicc  (prxma  vel  comrneda  mMaJ,  either  in  lands  w 
money,  or  both,  Sutt.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Gt.  Phil.  u.  40.  Virg, 
Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  t — 5.  /forjt.  5a/.  ii.  o.  55.  which  Mimetimes 
they  never  obuined,  Tacit.  AniuU.  i.  17.  Suet,  Tiber.  48. 
jli'«,  liv.  s  j.  ExAUCTORARE  it  properly  to  free  &oin  the  mi. 
liuryoatb,  to  disband,  Uv,  viii.  34.  xxv.  bo.  Suet.  Ai^.  24, 
f^it.  JO. 


IX.   METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DE. 
FENDING  TOWNS. 


THE  Romans  atUcked  (opfugnc^nlj  places  either  by  3  Eud> 
den  assault,  or  if  that  Uilcd,  (si  subito  impetuexpugaare 
noti  poierant),  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Cas. 
'B- 1.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  atown  with  then-  troops,  (ceronmcix- 
^ehant,  vel  circvndabant,  Liv.  vii.  tj,  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  a,  ma* 
nia  exerdhi  circamvenaunt,  SbIIusi.  Jug.  j/.)  and  by  their  mis> 
sive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants, 
(nudare  mures defensori6us,vt\propug7uttofiiui].  Then  joining 
their  shields  in  the  form  of  ft  tesludo  or  tortoiie,  (testudintjacta. 
v.aclaJ,L,iv.  xliv.  ^.Dio,  xlix.go.  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the  gates,  (sutcedere 
Porlisjt  and  tried  either  to  undermine^JUJrufrevel  lubfoderej 
the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi,  4^.  xxxiv.  39. 
xliv.  9.  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  Tadt.  JIisl.  iii.  s8.  31.  Saiiust. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested, 
Iav.  ii.  II.  Twolines  of  Fertiltcationsorintrencbmentsf'dn- 
txpilia  mummcnla  vel  munitionesj  were  drawn  around  the  place 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contra- 
vallation  and  circumvallationi  the  one  against  tlie  sallies  of 
the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  without, 
XJv-  v.  1.  xxxviii,  4, 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart, 
■trengthened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  (lotica  elpinnaj, 
and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thick- 
nets  flaitked  with  towers  and  forts  at  prc^r  ditUnces  round  - 
tl»e  whole.  ■ 

At 
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At  the  foot  of  tlie  parapet,  or  at  itsjunaion  with  the ram- 
piTt^aJ  commissural  pluteorem  alque  aggeris)  there  somctimef 
was  a  pallisade  made  of  large  itakei  cut  in  the  form  of  stagi 
horns ;  hence  called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  ene» 
my.  Before  that,  there  were  several  rows  of  trunki  of  treet, 
or  large  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends,  ^prxacutis  cacumini* 
ius],  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  {fossa)  about  five  feet 
deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (icrobes)  of  three  feet 
deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  qiancitnx,  thus. 


ttuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  slakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA.  Before  these, 
were  placed  up  and  down  (t^nm^iu  locis  disitrtbaatur)  sharp 
stake*  about  a  foot  long,  (Tale^),  fixed  to  the  ground  witb 
iron  books  called  Stimuli,  In  front  of  all  these,  Caesar  at 
/itaia  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  40b  feet  from  the  ram. 
part,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  Efteen  feet 
Droad,  and  as  many  deep;  one  of  them  filled  with  water. 
But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or 
attacks  on  the  city,  Cai,  B.  G.  vii.  66,  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  armv  of  the  besiegers, 
who  were  thus  said,  Urban  oisiJiane  clauacre  vel  dngere,  to 
invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  {AGGER  exstne- 
ia/ur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  fcKAXES),  and 
stone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  [promovehaiuT)  toward* 
the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  tili  it  equalled  «r  over- 
topped the  walls.  The  mount  which  Cxsar  raised  against 
Avaricum  or  Bourges,  was  ggo  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  nigb, 
Ctes.S.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consisting  of 
different  stories  [turres  conlattdat^),  from  which  showers  of 
dfrts  and  stones  weredischargcd  on  the  townsmen  by  mean* 
of  engine*,  {lormenia),  called  Catapult*.  Balist*.  and 
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ScoRPtONSs.to  defend  the  work  and  wOTkmen,/'o^  etadim* 
niifr^j'uton'^,  Sallusi.  Jug.  76.  OF  these  towers  Czsar  i^ip- 
posed  to  have  erected  1 36 1  on  his  lines  aiound  Alesia,  CM.  de 
idl.G.  vii.  yit.  Tbe  labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman  troops 
were  as  remarkablejis  their  courage. 

There  were  alto  moveable  towers,  (Tubres  mobiles  vel 
AUBULATORl^f.),  which  were  pushed  forward  {admovebantur 
vel  adigebanlur]  and  brought  back  {reduceianlur)  on  wheels, 
£xed  below  {ralii  suhjcclis)  on  tbe  inside  of  the  planks,  Cas. 
£.G.  ii.  31' V.  42.  vii.  34.  Hiri  de  tell.  Alex.  3..Ltv.  xki.  11, 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  [ceria)  and  pieces  of  coarse 
'  cloth  and  mattresses,  {ceniones  v«l  ciBcia,)  Ca:s.  de  bell.  Civ.ii. 
10.  They  were  of  an  inmiense  bulk,  sometimes  thiwy,  forty, 
or  fifty  foot  square,  and  higher  than  tbe  walls,  or  even  than 
the  towers  of  the  city.  Whenlhey  could  be  brouf;ht  up  to  the 
walls,  a  place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Zin.  xxi.  11. 
14.  xxxit.   17.  jixsiii.    »7'  ■  _ 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering rxm, 
(ARIES,]  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  sliip,  and  armed  at 
one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  ;  wlience  it 
had  iu  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  lope&or 
chains  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hang- 
ing thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or 
less,  (who  were  frequently  changpd  J,  violently  llirust  forward, 
drawn  back,  again  pushed  forward,  till  by  repeated  strokes 
it  had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head, 
Vfgfi.  iv.  14.  IJv.  xxi  19.  XKX.  30,46,  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii, 
S'JtJifph,  de  beU.  Jud.  iiit  9, 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
N£j£,  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  ud  cover- 
ed with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  oot  ■ 
easily  b«  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels 
\m\fiw,{r<>^  subjectis  t^^aniuT  veMmpeiicbanlUT^^SiWan.  ^agt 
76.  Undei  them  the  hesief^ers  either  worked  the  ram,  «r  tried 
to  undermiae  the  walls,  Uu,  ii.  17,  v,  7,  x.  ^4,  xxi.  7,  61. 
xxiii.  t8. 

Similai  to  the  Vinem  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDI- 
NES  i  so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  ac  a  tor. 
'  "toiseund«  its  shell,  iiu.  v.  j,  Ots.  BG.v.  41.  ^  dt  BeU, 
Civ.  u.  ».  »4. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv. 
17.  Ctcs.  pawm.  the  Muscijlus,  iHa.  &c. 

■      .  These 
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These  maDtletsorsheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  infiH- 
ing  up  the  ditchej,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Cos.  B.  G. 
vir.58.       ■ 

\Vhen  ihe  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  Forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUMi^eiaitf) 
inio  the  heart  of  the  city,  Liv,  v.  15,  21,  or  in  this  manner 
intercepted  the  springs  of  water,  Jlirt,  dt  Bell.  Geli,  viji. 
4'.  43- 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  Foundation  oi  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 
props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  Fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  mean  .time  the  besieged,  to  Frustrate  the  attempts  of 
the  besiegen,  met  their  mines  with  countermines,  {transversii 
cuaicu/ji  hostium  cumctdos  rxciperej ,  Liv.  xxili.  18,  which 
sometimes  occasioned  drcadFut  conflicts  below  ground,  ^ 
TXXviii.  7.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  them  From  ap- 
proaching ^he  walls  (apertas,  sc.  ab  nostibus  vcl  Romanis, 
cuniculos moreiantur,  nteembusque  appropiaqaare prohibebant), 
Ca?s.  B.  G.  vii.  as. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  (o 
frustrate  or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  C^ts.  B.  G. 
iii.  21.  vii.  B^-  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount, 
(Urram  adse  introrsus  subtrahebanlj ,  or  destroycii  the  workt 
by  fires  below,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  over- 
turned the  walls.  Cas.  Md.  Joiepk.  dt  Bell.  Jad.  iii.  11. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaicen  or  elude  the  Force 
oF  the  ram,  and  to  dcFend  themselves  against  ihe  engines  and 
darts  oF  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  these,  and  ever^ 
thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  oF  ancient  sieges, 
purticularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  liv.  xxiv.  33.  o(  Am- 
bracia  bv  t^Ww^y-ld,  xxxviii,  ,^.  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Cscsar, 
dt  Bell.  (^all.  vii,  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  C-rs.  B.  Cv. 
ii.  atidoFJerusalem,  by  Titus  Vespasian,  TiJJc^A.i^i  ft//,  yurf. 

WhentheRomans  besieged  a  town,  andthoughttliemselvet 
■iureoftakingit,  they  used  solemnly  feerlo  rarminrj  to  call  out 
of  it  (EVbCABE)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place 
was  supposed  tp  be,  Lki.  v.  a  1 .  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken, 
'   .  'the 
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the  godi  are  laid  to  have  left  their  thrines,  Firg.  jEb.  iL  3^1, 
For  this  leiaon,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secr«t 
their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Laiia  name  of  tU*  city,  PHh. 
'  iii.  5.  •.  9.  xxviit.  e.  s.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  lurrender  we  have,  Lxv.  i.  38.  Plaut.  Amph.- 
i.  1.  /t.  &  toe.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city 
when  taken,  Potyb.  x.  16. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 


NAVIGATION  at  first  was  very  riide,  and  the  coDstruction 
of  vesiels  extremely  simple.  The  mott  ancient  nationt 
used  boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  fac  singtUii  arm 
ioriius  cavatis),  Virg.  G.  iz6.  sds.Plin,  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi. 

«6.  called  ALVE^LINTKES.SCAPMf.M^MONOXYLA.P^frC. 

ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  407.  Liv.  \.  4.  xxv.  3.  P&n.  vi.  23'. 
Strab.  iii.  155.  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fastened 
together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Festus  t 
or  of  reeds  called  Ca(jn£,  Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of  slender 
planks  {carinte  ac  statumina,  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  kvi  maUria), 
and  partly  of  wickerhurdles  or  basket-work,  frdiquumcorput 
navium  vtviimbus  conlactuwj,  and  covered  with  bides,  a»  those 
cf  the  ancient  Britons,  Cas,  B.  C.  i.  54.  Lucan.  iv.  131.  and 
ether  nations,  Herodol.  i.  194.  Did,  xTviii.  18.  hence  called 
Navicia  viTiLiA  corio  circumsuta,  Flin.  iv.  16.  vii.  56.  and 
naves  jutiles,  xxiv.  ^rs.  40.  in  allusion  to  which,  Virgil  calls 
the  boat  of  Charon  t^/n^n  ju^Vij,  ^n.  vi.  414,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  baik  of 
trees ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Id. 
dians,  which  are  made  of  long  poles  placed  cross  wise,  iicJ 
together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of 
seadog^,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of  thread. 

The  Fhoinicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrr  and  Sidon^  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  a*  oC 
letters  and  astronomy,  Piin.  v.  1 2.  for  Jason,  to  whom  the 
poets  ascribe  it,  Ovtd.  Met.  vi.  vers.  tilt,  el  Amsr,  ii.  11. 1. 
Xucan,  iii.  I94.  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Ja. 
foa  from  Greece  to  Colctiii  in  ihe  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the 

golden 
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golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after 
the  PhcEoicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But  whatever 
be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  lu  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  taili  is  by  some  ascribed  to  j£olui,  the 
fod  of  the  windi,  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  otheri  to  Dedalus  ; 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air. 
Virg.j£K,\\.  tj-  They  seem  toliavcbecn  tint  made  oftkins, 
which  ihef«i?ft,  a  people  of  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of 
Cxsar,  B.  G.  iii.  13.  at'tcrwardt  of  Rax  or  hemp ;  whence 
^nlea  and  carbusa,  (sing,  -us),  arc  put  for  vela,  sails.  Some-- 
times  cloaths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tadt.  Anuil. 
ii.  84.  /fiji.  V.  2^.  _Juveaal.  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
affairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planki,  ftxtahulis  crassioriius,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  KAVRsCAiiDiCARi£i  whence  AppiusClau^ 
dius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  ^89,  , 
ol  the  surname o{CAVDRX,Seiiec. lie brev.viUe,  13.  Vtrr.ae 
It.  Rom.  1 1 .  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the  model  of  their 
first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  hap> 
pened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coacts,  and  to  have  exercised 
their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Polyb.\.a9.  & 
SI.  But  this  can  hardly  bereconcijed  with  what  Polybius  says 
in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  th« 
eqnipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30,  38. 
Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model 
of  those  of  Antium,  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were 
brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417,  Liv.  viii.  14.  It  was  not  how* 
ever,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure  by  leai 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGA,  becausethey 
were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  ot  burden,  (nafuONERA* 
Rlj£,«MHi}f(,  whence  Au/^ J ;  or  Wciz,  barks,  Iiidor,  xix.  1.), 
which  were  more  round  and  deep,  Crj.  £.G.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The 
ships  of  war  were  driven  chiefly  oy  oars,  the  ships  of  burden  bjr 
niU,C^s.B.C.  iv.  a^.Gc.Fam,  xii,  15.  andas  they  were  more 
heavy  {grav}erei),3nd  sailed  moreslowly,  they  were  someitmet 
lowed  Tnmalco  tracta)  after  the  war  ships,  Uv.  xxxti.  16. 

Their  ihipsof  war  were  variously  named  from  their- rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  {at  ordinibus  remerum).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  Birevtfs,  (Dicrota,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  ti* 
xvi.  4.  vel.  Dicrola,  Hirt.  B.  Aleic,  47.)  three,  trirtm's;  four, 
fHadrirtmes  i  five,  fuingiuremef  vel  ptnttru. 

The 
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The  Romazii  icarcely  had  any  ships  of  idotc  t4tan  five  banlu 
of  out ;  and  therefore  those  of  lix  or  seven  banks  are  caUe4 
.hy  3iGiVKkjUTaefHexir£S,HeJHeres,hiv,  icxxvii.a^  and  above 
that  by  a  circumlocution,  naves,  octo,  novem,  decern  orJmumt 
vel  veriuiim,  Flor^  iv.  ii.  Thi»  Livy  calli  a  ship  of  aixieen 
jmwSt  (iaunS^Eo^ti  Polyi.)  navjj  ineentit  magnUutiinist  ^am 
jadedm  versus  remorum  agebatU,  Liv.  xlv.  34.  Thiienor- 
.mout  ship,  however,  failed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  Ibid.——^ 
The  ships  of  Aqtony,  (which  Fiorns  says  resembled  floating 
catties,  and  towna,  iv.  11,4.  Virgil,  floating  islands  or  inoun'- 
laini,  jEn.  viii.  691.  So  Dio,  l-S^}.  had  only  from  six  to 
nine  banks  of  oaia,  Fior.  iv.  4.  Uio  ssyi  from  lour  tQ.iai 
rows,  I.  B3. 

l^ere  are  various  opinion*  about  the  manner  in  whicb.the 
Towers  sat.  That  most  gcnerallv  received  is,  that  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  fm 
transtris  ve\jugijj  on  one  side  of  thcihi^,  not  in  a  perpendi. 
cular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  aquhiaiKX,  The  oais  of  the 
lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches 
increased  in  length,  in  proportion  10  their  height  above. the 
water.  This  opiinon  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
rlatsics,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  SU.  Italic,  xiv. 
4S4,  and  by  the  representations  vrhich  remain  of  ancient 
^lies,  particularly  tliat  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome,  It  is, 
however,  attended  with  diSicaJties  net  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  differeot  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  . 
Greeks  called  Thranlta,  Zvegitit  or  Zeugioi,  and  Thalanala-, 
ar  -ica,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
next  the  stem  ;  the  second,  in  the  middle;  and  the  last. in 
the  lowest  part,  next  ihe  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were 
as  many  onrs  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers,  as 
the  sbip  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars :  Others, 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is 
said  to  have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  .lunks, 
by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  mer.oer  they  remove 
the  difiiculty  of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  abova 
one  another,  and  even  forty;  for  a  ship,  is  said  by  Plutarch 
and  AihenaiitR,  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopaior 
which  biid  that  number  :  S»  Fbit.  vii.  56.  But  these  opi- 
nions-are involved-in  itill  more  inextricable  difhculiies. 
.  Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (nai/fjACTU. 
ARIi£}  bad  but  one  rank  of  oats  on  each  side,  (siwplia  ordi' 
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nc  agehanlur,  (unni^f.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  23,)  or  at  most  nyo. 
Cars.  B.  G.V.I.  ZaM«.  iii.  534.  They  were  of  different 
kinds,  and  called  by  various  names  ;  as,  Celoces,  \.  c.  naves 
celeret  vel  cursoria,  Lembi,  Pkasili,  Myoparhies,  &c.  Gc.  el 
2jv.  But  tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naues  LI- 
BURNiC,  Horal.  tpod.  i.  1.  a  kind  of  light  g^.llies  used  by 
the  Lihumi,  atopic  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To 
ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  ^reac  measure  indebted 
for  his  victory  oyer  Antony  at  Actiuin,  Dio,  1.  fig.  32, 
Hence  after  that  time  the  name  of  navei  LIBURN^  was 
given  to  all  light  quicit -filing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were 
built  but  of  that  construciian,  VesH.  iv.  33, 

Ships  were  alio  denominaiea  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Ots.  B.  C.  i:i.  5.  Cur.  ytrr.  v,  33.  and  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  as  Naves  Mbrcato- 
V.Xif.,frununtaTiie,  vinariit,  aiearnE.\ViiCATO]i\£.,  L'v,  xxiii.  i. 
vcMenuKcuU,  fishing- boats,  Cas.B.  C.  it.  39.  Sp£CULatorI£ 
et  explaralorue,  spie-boais,  Liv.  xxt.  10.  xxxvi.  42,  Piratic* 
vtlpretiatoria,  Id.zxxiv.  39.  ^S.H'iPVAGOGA.veilfyMMgiites, 
for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders,  L'V.  xliv.  28.  Ge/i.  x.  e j. 
Festus.  Tabellari«,  message-boats,  Sfnec.  £^j/.  77,  Plaut. 
MU.GloT.  iv.  \.  39.  Vi'.CTURiJB  GRAVEsQDE,  transports  and 
ships  of  burden;  Awiolhtt  privataquty  built  that  or  the  former 
year  for  private  use  ;  Some  read  annenaria,  i.  e.  for  carrying 
provisions,  Cies^  B.  G.  v.  j.  Each  ship  had  its  liMig-boat  join* 
cd  to  it.  {cymbultt  oneranis  adhareseebant),  Plin.Ep,   8.  so. 

Alarge  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  CerCU- 
BUS,  Plaut.  Merc.  i.  t.  86.  Stick,  ii.  e.  84.  iii.  t.  le.  it  ia 
supposed  from  the  island  Corey ra  ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  ^6. 

Galiies  kepi  by  princes  and  great  meti  for  amusement, 
were  called  by  various  names ;  frirenus  cerala  vet  tcrala, 
lutoria  ft  cubiculaia  vel  tkalamegi,  pleasure-boats  or  barges, 
Senec.  de  im.  vii.  20.  Suet.  Cas.  m.  priva,  i.  e.  propria  et  nen 
*  meritoria,  one's  own,  not  hired, /^ro^.  Ep.  i.  i,  pa.soraeiimes 
of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decemrenes.  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peciil  ar  to  itself  inscribed  or  paint- 
ed on  its  prow ;  thus,  PmsTis,  Scvlla.  Centaurus,  &c. 
Alr^.^.  V.  116.  &fc.  called  PA  RASEMON.  its  sign, //«■•- 
dot.sm,  89.  itw.  xxxvii,  eg.  or  INSIGNE.^'oct/.v^fla,  vi.34. 
as  its  tutelary  god  {lutela  vel  tutelare  fiumen)  was  on  its  stern, 
Ovid.  Trist.t.el.  3.  v.  no.  et  e/.  g.v.i.flerod.  xvi.  iia.  Ptrj, 
vi-QO,Sit.  ltd.  xiv.  411.  439.  whence  that  part  of  the  ah  ip 
was  called  TUTELA  m  Cautela,  and  held  sacred  by  the  marr- 
D  m  nen, 
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MT%,  Lucan.  \\\.  ^ot.Sauc.  Bfiisl.yG.Petron.  c.  loe.  There  sup- 
p\ii:iiii>nikadveMieiv/eTemaiie,Liv.xxx.^6.Sii.Ital.xni.y6. 

In  EOme  ships  ihc iuleia  ii\i  vrofonnw  were  che  same,  Seiv. 
ad  firgU,  /£»,  V.  ii6.  /id,  Apost.  xxviii.  it. 

Shipsof  burden  used  (o  have  a  buket  suspended  on  the  top 
of  ibeir  mast  as  i\x\x i\ga,{pTO  signo\,  hence  they  werecalled 
Cot.anjt„Feslus,Gc.Au.jiv\.6.Plaul.Pcen.  in.  1.4.&40. 

There  was  an  ornanient  in  the  stern  and  lometiraes  on  the 
prow,  made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUS- 
TRE,  ve)  plur.  -id,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole 
with  a  ribbon  or  streamer  {Jasda  vel  ttada)  on  the  top, 
Juvtnal,  %.  1^6.  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  ot  the  commander  of  afleet(ndvu^r«/0n'<i)  was 
diiitinguiihed  by  a  red  flag,  (vexillum  vel  velvm  purfiunum]. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  Plin.  xix.  t.  Cxi.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a 
light,  Fior.  iv.  8.  firg.  £n.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  nr  bottom  ;  Stalumirta,  (he  ribs,  or  pieces 
of  timber  which  stren^hened  the  sides;  PRORA»  the 
prow  or  forepart,  and  PUPPIS,  the  stern  or  hind-pan,  AL. 
VEUS,  the  belly  or   hold  of  the  ship;  SENTInA.  the 

Eurap,  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  qj.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the 
old,  where  the  water,  which  lakcd  into  the  ship,  remained 
till  it  was  pumped  out,  [donee  per  aktliam  txkaurirelUT)^ 
Cic.Fam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Mantal.  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51. 
or  the  bOge-wattr  itself,  Javtmal.  vi.  $9.  properly  called 
NAUTEA,  Piaut.  Asin.  v.  s.  44.  Nonius.  1.  Cj,  In  order  to 
keep  out  the  water,  ships  were  besmeared  with  yfa\  and 
pitch;  hence  called  create,  Oaid.  Her,  v,  42. 

On  the  sides  {iatera}  were  holes  [foramina)  for  the  oars, 
(R£MI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tonste,  the  broad  part  or  end 
oi  (hem,  palma  ve]paimuta),anisats{tedilia  re]  transtra)  for 
the  rowers,  (REMiC£i>). 

Each  oar  was  tinl  to  a  piece  of  wood,  {taxUius  vel  lignum 
teres,)  called  SCALMUS.by  thongs  or  stnngi,  called  Strop- 
pi  vel  strubpi,  Uid,  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat, 
Gc.  Off',  iii.  14.  Naviaiia  duorum  scalmorum,  a  boat  of  two 
oars,  Cic.  Oral,  ii.  34.  jleluaria,  sc.  navis,  decent  jcaimis.  Id. 
Alt.  xvi.  3.  Qiuuuor  scalmorum  navis,  Veil.  ii.  43.  The 
place,  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done 
woiking,  w«s  ciilled  Castshia,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1.  16. 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder.  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
clavus,)  and  the  pilot  {guhemalor)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  liad  twu  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
prowj, 
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prowl,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turn- 
ing. Tacit.  Atmal.  ii.  o>  much  used  by  the  Germans,  id,  de 
AuT.G.  44.aDd  on  the  Pontus Euxinuj,  or  Black  lea,  called 
CAMAK^,  Strab.  xi.  496.  became  in  a  swelling  tea  they 
were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  {ca- 
hkthJ  Tacit,  hist.  iii.47.Gell.x.9^.  henccCbmanVir,  the  name 
ofapeoplcborderingontheBtackSea,£»if«/A.&/i3im)>j.7oo. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALuSJ, 
which  was  raised,  {ailolUbaiur  vcXerigebalur).  Cic.Vcrr.  v.  34. 
when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  ana  taken  down  {inclinibatur 
vcl  pontbtUur),  when  it  approached  the  land,  ^irg.  JEn.  v. 
829.  ZjtCdn.iii.  43.  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  MoDl- 
VS.IsicL  xix.  s.  The  ships  of  the  anticnts  had  only  onemasc 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antinm^c  vel 
irachim),  and  the  sails  fVELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (Junes  vel 
nuUnUs).  famitUn  rudenUs,  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  fait' 
den  vela,  to  spread  the  sails,  Pliit.  Ef.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usuallv  white,  u  being  thought  more  lucky, 
Ovid.  Her.  ii,  11.  CatuuAxiv.  sac.  &c.  tometimei  coloured, 
P/if«.xix.i.».5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  front 
which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PED£S,  braces,  by 
pulling  which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 
pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contnry  :  Hence 
jacere  pedem,  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,  yirg.  £n.  v.  830.  Oi- 
hquat  Itno  fede  carbasa,  turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v,  4S8.  so  cbli^uat  sinus  i» 
veatum,  Virg.  Ma.  v.  16.  Currere  utroqae  pede,  to  sail  with  a 
wind  right  a  stern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  CatuU. 
iv.  ai.  /ft  cmtrarium  navigate proladspedihts,  by  ucking, 
PUn,  ii.  57,  s.  48.  ItUendert  brackia  vtbt,  i.  e.  vela  bracknx, 
to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard  arms,' 
yirg.  Ml.  v.  Ssg.  Dare  vela  veatis,  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Ma.  iv. 
^46.  Sa  felafacere,  Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  g^.  or  to  make  way,  ktrg. 
.£(1.  V,  )i8t.  Suiducere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  SH.  v'l,  gs^. 
Ministrareveiis,  vel  -a.  i.  e-  o'/Md^;,  to  manage,  bydrawioc 
in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces,  fadducenda  el  remiitenu 
vel  frofirendo pedejJ.Viif.  iEn.  vi.  309.  x.  si8.  felijrenus, 
tc.  ttii.e,  summovitMOMtiuspedibusque,  omnibus iiervis,Yfith 
might  and  main,  Cie.  ad  Q.  Frafr.  ii.  14.  Tusc.  iii.  1 1.  Off.  iii. 
33.  hut  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  \avt  viris  tqmsque : 
as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So  reu^p*  vtloque,  riaut.  Ailn.  1. 3.  5.  who 
fvJunaoaks pedes  for  rtimges  et  naut*.  Men.  ii.  2.  ulL 
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The  tdp-uili  were  aHed  SUPPARA  veUrmm.  Lucvr.  t. 
499.  or  any  appendage  to  the  maia-cail,  Stat,  Sybt.  ii.  a.  %•]. 

Carina,  puppii,  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by 
the  poeit  for  the  whole  ship ;  but  nevet"  vtlum,  as  we  use 
sail  for  one  ship  or  many ;  tnos,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  iti  sails,  sail-yards, 
care,  ropes,  &c.  were  called  Armamenta.  Plaut.  Merc.  i.  - 
6|.     HenCc  arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  col&gere  armajitbtt,  i.  e. 
vtla  timtrafure,  Virg.  ^n.v.  15,  and  for  the  rudder,  spoUaia 
arms,  i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  longir  vel  bellies),  and  theac  only,  had 
their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener 
plur.  ROSTRA,]  C^s.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  480'  which 
usually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  Firg.  /En.  v.  142'.  viii. 
tiqo,  whence  these  ships  were  called  Rovtbatje,  and  because 
the  beak  was  covered  with  brass,  Mvlatm,  Cas,  B.C,  it.  3. 
Herat.  Od.  ii.  t6.  ai.  IHin.  jcxxii.  i. 

Ships  when  aboi^  to  engage,  had  lowers  erected  on  them, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  froia 
engines, C>rj  B.  G.  iii.  FUr.  iv.  it.  Plin.  xxxii- 1.  Plutarch, 
in  Ant-  called  Fropugnacula,  Flor.  ii.  a.  Hor^.  Epod.  i.  3. 
h^nce  turrila  puppes,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  693.  Agripfu  invented 
a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  railed,  ivrv.  in  Pir^- 
Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges  and  at  othef 
times,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil,  Ital.  xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  c»ver«d(l«te  vel  (r«tu/ra'ff,wK' 
fcmm ;  fUir  wn-dcrfi^MTA,  tabulala  vel  constrata  habeh^, 
u);  others  uncovered,  (ajtarte.M^fdon'N.v.  -a], 61:.  Ait.  v, 
1  a.  vi. 8, &1&.  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who 
Fought  stood,  IJv.  XXX.  43.  xxxvi,  49,  Ctes.passiia.dc,  Verr.v. 

.84- 

The  planks  or  platfonni  {tabvi^Ua)  on  which  the  marincra 
lator  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  wcrecalled 
FORI,  gang-ways  [ahee  ^uod incesstu  ferant),  Serv.  odFirg. 
JEn.  iv.  6o£.  vi.  41a.  Ck.  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount 
An  boards,  PoNTBsvel  Scala  (ImBti^  vel  kTuum^).  Firg. 
jEn.  X.  s.%%.  654.  6j8.  Slai.  Sylv.  iii.  a.  jj.  Some  akejori 
for  the  deck,  (STEGA,  <t,  Plaut,  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.5AM.  iii.  1. 
IS.)  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  cenain  they*  were 
both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  SiL  xiv.  435,  Lucmn. 
iii.  630.     Wealso^nd/tiruj,  sing.  Gell.  xvt.  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened 
{Jundabai  vel  o/ii^ajd/)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  etooc,  .tomc- 
timei  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of'  iroa<  It  was 
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thrown  {jaeitiahir)  from  the  prow,  Virg.  Ax.  vi.  W(.  by  a 
cat>le,  ana  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  itood,  (or,  aa 

B.  G.  V.  10.  and  raised,  {toUeiaiur  vel  vdUbalur)  when  it  sail- 
ed. Id.  iv.  fi^.  lometime*  the  cable  [ancheraU  vel  anchora) 
wasciu,  [^tfft^«^Kr),Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  34.  The     • 
Vmeli  used  iron  cbaini  instead  of  ropes,  Cas,  B.  G.  iii.  13.      -^ 

The  plummet  lot  toan^ag  Ae^iht  {ad altititdinemiKaris ex-  ■ 
pleran/am)  was  called  BOLlS  ot  OUapirales,  Isid.  iix.  4.  or 
MoLVBDis,  'tdis,  as  Grooovius  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  lii.  s.  30, 

Xbe  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RE* 
TINACULA,  Firg.  JEn.  iv^go.  or  Ob«,  Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxviii.  36,  or  simply  Funes,  Firg-  /£n.  iii.  630. 66/.  Hence 
Oram  siivere,  to  iet  tai\, Qianetii.  Ep.  ad  Tryph,  &  iv.  e.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropei  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Horai. 
Od.  i.  14.  Act.  Atast.  xxvii,  xy.  which  arc  stilt  used.  They 
had  also  long  poles,  {conti,  pertica,  sudtt  vel  trvtdes),  to  piiah 
it  off  rocks  and  shoals,  Vtrg,  y£n.  v.  &o8. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  SABURRA,  ballast.  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  Virg.  G.  iv. 
i95- 

Ships  were  built  {adlficatanlur)  of  6r,  (abuj),  Virg.  G. 
ii.  68.  alder,  (aiavs,  Lucan.  iii.  440.  whence  aim,  ahipt,  ih.  - 
2,  437.)cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  f^nget.  iv.  34.  by  the  yauti 
of  oak,  {ex  roiort),  Cxs.  B.  G-  iii-  13,  iDmetimes  of  green 
wood ;  SD  that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  oa  the  stocki, 
{poiita),  completely  equipped  and  launehed,  {instmcta  v.  or- 
tiatit  amuUxque  in  aqaam  deducts  liitl),  in  forty-five  days  after 
the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  JJu.  xxviii.  4^.  by 
Cipsar,  at  Arlea,  against  th^people  of  Marssillct,  in  thirty 
days,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  34.   Sec  rbn.  xvi.  39,  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  shipa 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -ium,  the  dock, 
Lio.  iii.  e6.  viii.  14.  xl.  ji. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  man- 
ned ihem.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  marinen 
or  rowers,  [nautte  vel  rermges),  who  were  also  called  Socii 
KAVALKS,  Ztt/.  xxi.49.^.'xxii.  ii.xxvi.  17.  and  Ci.Assici, 
xxvi.  48.  Curt.  iv.  3.  18.     The  citizens  and  allies  wereobli- 

5ed  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  their, 
ortune,  asd  •ometimes  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
pay  fora  limited  time,  liv.  xxiv.  it.  xxvi.  3J. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  iirtt  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  aS 
on  land.    But  when  the  Roman*  came  to  have  r^ular  and  , 

constant 
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constant  fleett,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  sntdiers  nitei 
for  the  marinr  service,  vnHUs  in  ciasiem  seripii),  Liv.  xxii< 
57.  whowcr^ca]ledCLASSIARII,or£piBAT£,C'tfi.^ji'm. 
Suel.  Ga/S.  IB.  Tacit.  Amtal.  xv.  51.  but  this  service  was  rec- 
koned less  honourable  than  that  ot  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suei, 
ilnd»  Liv.  xxxii>  83.  Tacit.  Hisi.  1.  87.  sometimes  performed 
by  manumitted  slaves.  Suet,  Aug.  i^.  The  rowers  also  were 
occasianally  armed,  Lh.  xxvi.  ^8.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conijuered  slates  were  in  after  times  bountT 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  Gc.  yerr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii,  48.  Sotne 
only  stores,  arms,  tacklinEi  and  men,  xxviii.  4^. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum, 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Pobtus  Jijlios, 
Suet,  Aug.  16.  by  joiRing  the  Lucrine  lake,  andthe  /acus  Aver. 
-  fiujto  the  bay  of  Bajx,  (tinus  Bojanus,  Suet,  Ner.  27.  vel 
iacus  Bqjanus,  Tacit.  Ann.  x'tv.  4. J  Dio,  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G. 
ii.  163.  and  another  or  the  Hadnatic  at  Saottma,  Suet.  Aug. 
49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv,  31.  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  Titcit,  Hist.  i.  j8.  ii.  83.  iv.  79.  alto  on  rivers, 
as  the  Rhine  aod  Danube,  Tacit,  Axnal.  xii.  30.  Flor.  iv,  13. 
s6. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  calledDux  pr  afbctds* 
QUE  CLAsiis,  Cic.  yerr.  v.  34,  and  his  ship,  KAVIS  PR£. 
TORIA,  Iav.  XXX.  a  j.  winch  in  the  night.tilne  had,  as  a 
sign,  {signum  nocturman,)  three  lights,  Ikd. 

At  first  the  consuls  ana  prstors  used  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  X^slius  under 
Scipio,   Jav.  xxvii.  48.   xxix.  cj. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI, 
Cic.  Pkrr.  iii.  80.  v.  I4.  orTiciERARCHi,  i.e.  praftcti  friitis 
vel  trircwu  navii,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  so.  Tacit.  Hist.  li.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  34.  or  Macistri  navium,  Liv.  xxix.  a,'*.  The  master 
or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  NAUCLER US,  Plaut.Mil. 
iv.  3.  16.  Naviculator,  vel  -Ajtius.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9. 
Alt.  IX.  3'  yerr.  ii.  jj.  Maml.  j.  who,  when  he  did  not  go 
to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was 
•aid  NauicuUriam  sc.  lem/acere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steeredthe  ship  and  directed  its  course  wa< 
palled  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Magis- 
TSR,  f^rg.  /En.  V.  176.  Sil.  iv.  7:9.  or  Rectok,  Lucan,  viii. 
167.  yirg.  j£h.  iii.  i6t  -  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Ck.  Sat. 
6.. on  the  top  of  the  stem  dressed  ina  particular  manner,  Piaut^ 
Mii-  iv.  4.41 .  45.  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  contract- 
7  ing 
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ingi}\emU,(expaMderevelcotttrakerevtla),f\yin^6i  checking 
theo»TS,{iiicumKr*remisve\eosinhiiere),&.c.ytrg,  v.  12.x. 
818.  Cic.OralA.  33.  Mt.XMi.  21. 

It  wu  bis  pan  10  know  the  sij^ns  of  ilie  weather,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Portland  places,  and  pariicularly  to  observe  the 
winds  and  the  stars,  Ovid.  Met.  iil.^pa.  Lucan.viW.  172.  Virg. 
/En.  in.  201.  ad^.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use 
of  the  compass,  ihey  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by 
the  stars  in  the  night>tim?,  Herat.  Od.  it.  16.  3.  and  in  the 
day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  they  knew.  In  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly  confined, 
they  could  not  be  long  out  of  thesight  of  land.  When  over- 
taken by  a  storm;  the  usual  methud  wai  to  drive  their  ships 
on  shore,  [in  ierram  agtre  vel  ejicere),  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  set  them  afluat  again  by  the  i^trcngth  of  arms  and 
levers.     In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the  coas^ 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  /Ehan,  ix.  40. -who 
had  an  assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  jt.  \.  «. 
Cuilos  et  lutela  prota,  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Oxnd.  Met. 
iii.  617. 

He  who  bad  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
TOR  and  Pauiarius,  (mMvoic),  Plaul.  Merc.  iv.  s.  4.  Sentc, 
^  Ejnst.  j6.  Ovid.iitd.  or  PoiLTiscvLvi,P/aul.  Aiin.  iii.  1. 1^. 
Falus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  with 
which  he  excited  or  retardedthcre,  {celeus  taota  vel  hoTlamenta 
dabat),  Plaul.  Asin.  iii.  1,  ij.  liid.  Orig.  xix.  1  a.  He  did  tliis 
ilso  with  hia  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  adVirg.  jEk.  iit.  ia8.  Sit.  v. 
%6o.  VaUr.  F/acc.  i.  470.  Martial,  iii.  67.  iv.  d^.Quinctil'.  u  10. 
16.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  800.  Ascot,  in  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  commanders.  Die,  L.  3a.  Those  who  hauled 
or  fiulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called 
HELCIARH,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
loud  cry.  Martial,  ibid,  hence  NauHcus  clamor,  the  cries  or 
shouts  of  ^mariners,  Vira.  ^n.  iii,  ie8.  v.  140,  lMcaa.\u 
688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  (o  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  [lustraia  est)  like  an  army.  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3.  prayers 
were  made  and  victims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  ij.  xxxvi.  42, 
Appian.  Bell,  Civ.  v,  yire.  /£n.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48. 
The  auspices  were  consnited.  Vol. Max.  i.  Hor.Epod.x.  i,  16. 
S4.  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing 
on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on  the  ships.  &C.  the  voyage 
was  suspended,  Pehan,  iii.  10.  Froniin.  i.  1  a. 

The 
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The  manners  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stem  with  giirlandi,  P'trg.  j£n.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 

There  wai great iabourin  lauiiching(in(l'/(/u»n^«)thc snips, 
yirg.  /£n.  iv.  397.  far  as  (lieaitcientsieMoin  sailed  in  winter, 
their  ship*  during  that  time  were  drawn  ap,  {subditcUt)  on 
land,  Horat.Od.  >.  4.  a.  ^trg.  /£n.  1.  3^,5,  and  uood  on  the 
shore,  Virg.  >£».  iii.  135.  177. 

They  vien  4rawn  to  sea  i>y  ropes  and  levers,  [wcti6iis),_ 
with  rollers  placed  below,  [cylindris  ligmsaui  Urttihus  et  rotun- 
dii  subjfrds),  called  Falancbs,  vel  -ga,C^s.B.C.  ii.orScu- 
TULjC,  Hid.  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  roUtmm  ; 
but  othen  more  properly  tal^e  thii  pbrate  for  rotir  laietUa, 
wheels,  Ftrg.  j£n.  ii.  8^6. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  pur- 

Jiosc,  called  Hblix.  Athen,  v.  Pluiarch.  in  Msnell. — Si/, 
tal.  xiv.  3^2. 

Sametimei  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  apace  by 
land,  Uv.  XXV.  11.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Sael.  Col.  47.  and  for  that 
purposcihey  were  sometimesso  made,  that  tbeymiglit  betaken 
topieces,  Curf.  viii.  io.^iu^r.  xxxii.  3,  a  practice  still  inuse. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships  from  the  t^n 
sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  c»i  a  kind  of  wall 
covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen  ;  Iho,  L.  is.  in  like  man- 
ser  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  LI,  ^.  Strai.  viii..  33^. 
So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  to. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet. 
Luean.  ii.  690.  They  embarked  {cojucmdebani)  in  a  certain 
order,  the  mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  i,ui.  xx'ix,  aj, 
xzit.  16.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  ordef,  Firg,  yEn.  v. 
833.  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships 
of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  IJv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Vtrg.  j£n.  iii.  537. 
liv.  xxtx.  87.  XXX.  2  j. 

When  ihey  reached  the  shore,  (lerram  appuleruni),  and 
landed  [exposairunt)  the  troops,  prayers  an4  sacri^ces  again 
were  made, /.tu.  xxxvii.  14    47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  wai  no  proper  har- 
bour,  iliey  madeanaval  camp,  [caslranavahavc\nautica)  and 
4rew  up  their  ships  on  land,  {subducebant),  Liv,  xxx.  9.  (o. 
XXiii.  sji.  Cxi.  B.  G.  iv.  s  ^ .  Thevdid  to,  especially  it  they  were 
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to  winter  there,  ZJv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxiviii.  8.  But  if  they  wer« 
10  remain  only  for  m  >hort  time,  the  fleet  wat  lUtioned  in 
'  tome  convenient  place,  [ad  anckeram  ttabat,  vcl  in  sta^tne 
ttnthaiur),  not  far  from  Imd,  Lxv.  xixi.  93.  xxxvii.  1  j.  xxiv. 
J7.C«J.5.C.  iii.  6.  iv.ii.fi.  v4/«.aj. 

Harboun  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  f»nified.  espe- 
cially at  the  entrance,  (adttus  vel  introitusf  os,  ostium,  vel 
favcesVVng.  &n.  i.  494-Cic.  et  Liv,  The  two  sides  of  which, 
orthe  i/erj.  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  Alt.  ix.  14.  Lucan. 
ii.tfij.70ti.  or  BRACHIA,PAn.  c^.  vt.  ^i.Sua.Clatut.to. 
liv.  xxxi.  86.  on  the  extremities  were  erected  bulwarks  and 
towers,  Vilruv.  v.  1 1 .  There  was  usually  also  «  wslch'lower, 
(Phakos,  plur.  -i).  Ibid,  with  lights  to  direct  the  course  of 
ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  ^gypt.  Can-  B.C. 
iii.K/(.P/in. xxxvi,  is.  at  Ostiaand  Ravenna, /W.  at  Caprez, 
Brundufium,  and  other  places,  Saet.  Tib.  74.  CtU.  46.  Stal. 
Sylv,  tir,  5. 100. '  A  chain  sometimes  wa«  drawn  across  as  a 
barrier  or  boom,  {claustrutK.),  Fromin.  Stratagem,  i.  5.  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  ofrivers ; 
hence  the  name  of  OsTt a  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv. 
ad  Firg.  j£ti,  v.  aSi.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  ig.  Dianys,  iii.  45, 
Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  lh<  Nile,  s^tmt  Pobtus,  Her. 
niv.  107.  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  {wianu  vcl  arte)  were  called  Cotho"- 
NEs,vcl-NA,  -orum,  Serv,  ad  Virg.  Ma.  i.  431.  Festus. - 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  [NAv  ALIA,  -lum), 
where  the  ships  were  laid  up,  (subducts),  careened  and  refit- 
ted, {refecla),  Gc.  Off,  ii.  17.  liv,  xxxvii.  10.  C<ts.  B.  C.  ir. 
3.  J,  Ftrg.  IT.  ^93.  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
lo  armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  ia  the  centre, 
[media  acies),  others  in  the  right  wing,  (dexlrurit  lomu),  and 
others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve,  {sahsidium,  naves  subsi' 
diaritt),  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Al.  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  e3.  29.  xxxvi.  44. 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
forceps,  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  \.  PotyMn.  iit.  Thucyd.  ii.  but  most 
frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half  moon,  feget.  iv.  45.  Sil. 
tiv.  870. 

Bet'ure  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  pravcrs  were  made  as  on 
land  ;  (he  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley, 
(tin>i\r  actttaria),  and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  (j«  expedieiarU)  for  ac- 
tion ;  they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging;  for  they 
never  chose  to  fight  but  in  catra  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red 
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A  red  flig  wa*  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  CDgage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships 
were  sounded,  SH,  xiv.  ^'^2.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the 
crews,  Luccat.  iir.  J40.  Vio,  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  oi 
the  cneiny,  by  sweeping  off  {(UUrgenda)  the  oars,  or  by  strik- 
ing them  wilt]  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  tbe  sides,  Dio,  L.  eg. 
They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called 
crows,  (CORVI),  iron  hands  or  hooks,  (f£RK££  manusJ, 
Lttcan.  iii.  633.  drags  nr grappling  irons,  harpagoneS,  i.  e. 
asserts Jerret  unco  fir^fijtt),  &c.  and  fought  as  on  land, j^Yor,  ii. 
%.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  XXX.  10.  Cxs.  B.  G,  i.  ^a.Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan. 
zi.  712.  Dio,  xxxix.  4g. — ^xlix.  1.  3.  &c.  They  sometimes 
also  employed  Bre  ships,  Uirt.  B.  Alex,  it.  or  threw  fire- 
brands, and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various  othu- 
combustibles,  Stuppea  fiarKma  manu,  tetisque  volatile ferrum 
spargiiur,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully 
cmpTuyed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  roost  of 
Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio,  L.  29.  34,  and  3^. 
Hence  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ah  ignibus,  Horat.  od.  i,  37.  13, 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  togeilier,  and  et'ected  on  them 
various  engines,  Curi.  iv.  13.  Liv,  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  b6.  Cxs. 
B,  C.  iii.  34.  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours.  Ibid, 
et  Zav,  XXXV.  II.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
tiad  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  tri- 
umphant music.  Die,  LI.  $, 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the 
same  as  on  land.  [See  p.  383.)  Also  naval  punishments, 
pay,  and  provisieni,  &c.  Liv.  xxiii.  ai,  48. 

The  trading  ves^Is  of  the  ancients  were  In  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns,  Cicero  mentions  a 
number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  aooo 
amphora  (quarum  minor  nulla  erat  duummllium  amphorum], 
i,  c.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
large  ship,  Cic.  Fam,  xii.  15.  There  were,  however,  some 
ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300 
feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  ^  18a,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
Athenaus.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  (he  great 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modU  of 
ky>tes,  lentkles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton, 
Piin.xvi,  4o.s.y6, 

CUSTOMS 
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I.    The  ROMAN  DRESS. 

'PHE  distmguUhing  part  of  the  Roman  dret*  wai  tlie 
•*■  TOGA  or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeki  was  the  PaiSttm, 
Suei.  Aug.  96.  and  of  the  Gauls,  Bracca,  breeches.  Suet.  Jtd, 
80.  Ciaua,  15.  Plin.  Ejnst.  iv.  11.  whence  the  Romans  wetc 
called  GENS  TOGATA,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  286.  Sua,  Aug,  40. 
or  TOGATI, Cic. Rose.  Am..  46.  Vtrr.  i.  ag.ii. 6a.  Orat.\.  34. 
iii.  »!■  Saliust.  Jug.  at.  Taat.  Hiit.  ii.  so.  and  the  Greeks, 
oringeneral  those  who  were  notRomani,  PALLIATI,  &Mf. 
Cas.  4. 8.  Cic.  Rabir,  Post:  9.  Phil.  v.  $.  and  Gai/ia  Cisalfina, 
-when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  Toga TA, 
Cic.  P/aJ.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Tabula  Togata  et  Palliata.  {See 
P-  S54*}  ^^  ^^^  '"<?"  ^'"'  ^^^  ^°^  °^  peace,  iogaii  is  often  o^ 
posed  to  mrmati,  Liv.  iii.  10.  50.  >v.  10.  Cic<  Ciccin.  15. 
Off.  i.  ftg.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chieBy  worn  in  the  city,  (in, 
■c.Ture,  nulia  necasitas  icga,  Flin.  ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  RusTici,  Phn.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries 
always  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this 
was  not  always  done.  $omc  wore  the  Greek  dress;  as 
Scipioin  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  it.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius 
at  Naples,  Dio,  Jxvi,.  6, 

The  TOGA  [a  tegendo  quoJ  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was  a 
loose  {laxa)  flowing  {^fluitatiij  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  {a6  ima,)  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cinclurum,)  with<Ha 
Sleeves ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  a(  liberty,  and  the  left  sup> 
ported  a  part  {lacima,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  toga,  which  was 
(lrawnup(ji(Mu»iafur)  and  thrown  back  nverthe  left  stioulder, 
and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  afold  or  cavity,  up- 
on the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  P/w.  xv,  18, 
Ceil.  iv.  18.  and  with  which  (he  lux  or  head  might  b«ca» 

vcred. 
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vered,  Suet.  Jul.  St.  Liv.  viii.  g.  Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of  Car. 
thage,  is  said  to  have  poured  oul,  [sinum  effudisse),  Liv.  xxi. 
%%.  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga,  {ixcussisse  toga  gremium), 
Flor.  it.  6.  Dionysiui  says  the  lorm  of  the  toga  wii  semi' 
circular,  iii>  6i. 

The  togA  in  latter  timet  had  several  Eolds,  but  anciently 
few  or  none,  [veteribtu  tiuili  sinus),  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  These 
folds  when  collected  iti  aknotorceDtre,/^irf.j£n.t.  324. were 
called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  PtTi.  v.  33. 
When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  {juccingeoat) 
his  toga,  and  girded  it  (astringeiat)  round  him :  Hence  Acdn- 
gert  it  operi  vel  ad  opus,  or  ofiener,  in  the  passive  acdngi,  to 
prepare,  to  make  ready.     See  p.  7a.   ' 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  [laxior) 
than  of  the  leis  wealthy.  Moral.  Ef»d.  iv.  8.  Bpiit.  i.  18.  30. 
A  new  toga  was  called  Pexa,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  inta. 
Id.  Ep.  >•  9j-  Martial,  ii.  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  {componert)  the 
toga,  that  it  might  sit  properly,  (iie  impar  dissuteret),  and  not 
draggle  [nee  dgtueret),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3-31.  £pist. 
i.  1-93.  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  it.  q. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GelL  vii.  is.  It  was  then 
strait  [arcia)  and  close ;  it  coftred  the  arms  and  came  down 
to  the  feet,  (Imnclil.  Ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Bmt 
afterwards  matrons  wore  a  different  roba  called  STOLA, 
with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  {liinbus)  calcd  INSTITA.  Ho- 
rat, Sat.  i,  B.  aq.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid  Art.  Am.  i,  3s. 
TibuU.  i,  7.  74.  (whence  instila  is  put  for  malroita,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the  stota  like  a  surtout,  a 
.  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALLA  or  Peplms,  Hot.  ib.  99.  But 
the  old  Bcholiauon  Horace  makes  palla  here  (he  same  with 
instila,  and  calls  it  Peripodium  ana  Tunict  paUinm.  Some 
think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  tlie  only  distinction  between 
the  stola  and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer  robe 
of  a  woman  was  called  Pai.LA,  Virg.  j£n.  i.  648.  xi.  576. 
[guod  ptiun  eijoris  gerebaiur,  Varr.  de  Lat,  ling.  iv.  30,} 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  the  Hola ;  hence  called  Tosata,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  B.  8a.  Juven.  ii.  70.  Martiai,  ii,  39.  vi.  64.  x.  ja.  Cic. 
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Phil,  ii.  18.  and  thenodett^  of  matrons  it  called  Stolaius  fu- 
doT,  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  %  fine  robe  of  a  circular  forn  worn  by  women* 
called  Cyclas,  -adis,  Juvenal,  vi.  2^8.  Suat.  Cat.  ^s. 

Npne  but  Roman  citizeni  were  permttced  to  wear  the  li^a  1 
and  punished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  PUn.  £^t. 
jv.  11.  HcBCc  Iqga  iapiit  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Herat. 
Od,  iii.  j.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  U>ga  was  white,  and  on  fesiivalt  thcf 
usually  l»d  one  newly  cleaned,  OxAd.  Triit,  v.  <;.  y.  hence  tbejr 
wne  laid  Festos  ALSati  ceUhrare,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  e.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  (1^4  whitened  by  the  fuller. 
Toga  Candida.     See  p.  8^. 

The  toga  in  mourning  wasof  a  bi^ck  or  dark  colour,  TOGA' 
PULL  A  vel  atra;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pul- 
XATi,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Jiaxxali  iii.  S13.  or  Atbati,  Cic,  Vat. 
ifi.  But  those  were  also  called  Pn&Ui,  who  wore  a  great- 
coal  (laeema)  instead  pf  the  tgga.  Suet.  Aug*  40.  or  a  mean 
Jagged  dress,  P/iA.  £^'j/.  vii.  1^.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  people, 
[pullalus  circulus,  ve\turiapukal4),  Quinctil.  ii.  le,  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINiUM.W 
-NUS.  vel  Rica,  [quod post  tergum  rejicerttur),  which  covered  ' 
the  head.and  shoulders,  Cit.  Ugg.  ii.  23.  or  Mavohtes,  •la, 
vel  -TA,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEi.  i.  b68.  Isid.  xix.  Sj.  They  seem 
to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  another,  that  the^ 
Blight  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles  uf  their  hvsb^nds  and 
friends.  Ttie  Twelve  Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three, 
Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourn- 
ing, Cif.  y^t.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  2. 
noratfefitivalGandiacrifices^Oi/i^./^ai/.  i.yg.Htrat,  li.  a.  60. 
Pers.  ii.  40. 

At  eotenainraents  the  more  wealthy-  Romans  laid  aside  the 
It^a,  and'put  on  a  particular  robe  called  Svnthcsis.  Martial. 
V.  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  3'd- 
tumaba,  because  then  they  were  continually  feasting,  Mar- 
ital, xiv,  I,  1^1,  Seme.  Epist.  18.  Nero  wore  it  [synthesiaa, 
sc.  vestis)  in  common.  Suet.  ^i. 

Mngisrrates  and  ccruin  priests  wore  a  togt  bordered  with 
purple,  {limbo  purpurea  drcumdala},  hence  called  TOGA 
PR^TEX  TA  ;  as  the  superior  magistrates.  Ci(.  Red,  in  Sen. 
fi.  Lit:  xxxiv.  7.  Juvmal.  x.  qp.  tne  Ponlifices,  the  Augurs, 
Cii.  Stxt.  69.  theD£C£MviRi  sacrii  Jaciundus,  Liv.  xxvii.  39. 

&c. 
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Ac.  indeVeflprivttepersoniwtien  they  exhibited  games,  Gtm 
Pis,  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  tega, 
called  PICTA  vet  Palmata,  Martidl.  vii,  9.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  teventeeu  yean  ofagei  and 
young  women,  till  they  were  married,  a)so  wore  a  gown  bor- 
dered with  purple,  TOGA  PRETEXT  A,  ii».  xxniv.  7. 
Of.  Firr.  i.  44.  Cai,i\.  «.  Properl,  iv,  i%,  33.  whence  tbey 
were  railed  PRETEXT  ATI,  hv.  xx\k  ^y .  Cic,  Murttn.  5. 
S^t,  Avg.  44.  94.  Hence  amcilia  pr^lexl^,  i.  e,  a  leneris 
tatnis,  fctimed  i^  youih,  Martial^  x.  bo.  Bvt ver in  fir^extata 
is  pift  for  obscana,  Suer.  Veip.  2B.  (^»di/  nubentiius,  depodtis 

£atextis,amilliituiinepiurorumobscanaciatiutraUur,Ft.irrvi), 
U.  ix.  10.  MaCTOb.  Sat.  ii.  I.  and  mores pratextdti,  for  iffi- 
^tti//c  ve!  corrupti,  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  Kfeai  measure  dis> 
Bsed,  unless  by  clients  when  tliey  waited  [efficiumjacittant]  on 
iheir  patrons.  Saet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  93.  x.  74.  3. 
ScaRast,  in  Juvmal.  x.  43.  and  orators ;  hence  called  Togatiy 
enrobed,  Senec.  de  canstanii  0.  Tacit.  Anna!,  xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss(AUREA 
BULLA),  which  hung  Eroni  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some 
think  in  the  shapeof  ahean,  to  prompt  them  to  witdsm;  ac- 
cording  to  Mhers,  round,  with  the  figarc  of  a  heart  engraved 
en  it,  Gf.  ferr.  i.  58.  et  Ascon.  in  loc,  Liv.  xxvi,  6.  Plant. 
Rud.  iv.  4.  137.  MacTob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freed  men 
and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss,  {bulla  scorlea, 
vel  signum  de  paupere  iaro),  Juvenal,  v.  i6f.  Plin.  xxxiii.  I. 
Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  lar  belts  or  girdles, 
/'irjc.  /En.  xii.  943. 

Young  men  usually  when  they  had  completed  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  {fonebant  vcl  deponebant)  the 
logapraitxia,  and  nut  on  [suinebant  vcl  induebant)  the  manly 
yown,  (TOGA  y  IRILIS).  csiWeAToga  puba,  Cic.  Att.  v.  no. 
IX.  19.  becauseitwaspurely  white;  andiiBEBA,  f'u^.  7nj/, 
iv,  io.  28.  Fait.  iii.  777.  because  they  were  then  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty.  Peri. 

'I'he  ceremony  of  cbangmg  the  t«ga  was  performed  {toga 
mutabatur,  Hor-  Od.  i,  36.  g.Jwith  great  solemnity  before  the 
images  of  the  iflrej,  Properi.  iv.  133,  to  whom  the  bulla 
yi»i  coatecTMed,  {laribus  donata  pependit)  Pers.  ibid,  some- 
times in  the  Capitol,  FaLMax.  v.  4.  4,  or  they  immediately 

went 
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went  thilher,  or  to  .fiome  temple  to  pay  their  devotioni  to  the 
god>,  Suil.CUud.  a. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  viriUs  wai 
at  the  feasts  «f  Bacchut  m  March,  {LiberalihuSt  xti.  Kal.  Apr. 
Cic.  Au.  vi.  !■)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  piinct* 
pal  relation  to  the  Forum,  acconipanied  by  his  friendi,  Gc, 
All,  ix.  as.  Aug.  26.  Suel.  Ner.  7.  Ttb.  54.  (whose  attend- 
ance was  called  Opficii;m  solenns  tqg£  virilis.  Suet. 
Claiid,  a.  Plin.  Epist,  i.  9.)  and  there  racommended  to  loms 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate,  Cic.  Am. 
I.  Tacit.  Oral.  34.  whence  he  was  said  Forum  aitingere  vel  i)s 
forum  venire,  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  business, 
(forensiastifnaJiaaiispkaiatur),  Senec.  Controv.  v.  6.  Cic. 
ram.  V.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  i)icj  togee  viri/ij. 
Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  13.  Claud,  e.  or  Dies  lirodnii,  Suec.  Tib. 
54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  t'orum,  TYRCOCINI. 
\fM,/J.Aiig,26.Cai.  13.  the  young  men  were  called  TIRO- 
NES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  then  they  first  began  to 
serve  in  the  anuy.Cic.  P/ul.  xi.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3,  Suet,  Ner,  7. 
Z.EV.  xl.  3j.  Hence  T^ro  is  put  tor  a  learner  or  novice,  Ctc. 
Oral.  i.  50.  Ponere  tirocinium,  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a 
learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  novici- 
ate, Liv,  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  small  presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTU-. 
Lv£j  Plin.Ep.  X.  117,  118.  The  emperors  on  that  occasion 
used  to  give  ajargess  to  the  people,  (CONGIARIUM,  socal- 
ed  from  congius,  a  mcasur*  of  liquids),  Suet,  Tib.  54.  Tacit. 
AanaL  iii.   eg. 

Serviui  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  l^ctoga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth,/)/i'n^j.  iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  (^- 
hatil)  the  toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen, 
as  they  j  udged  proper,  Cie.  Alt.  vi.  1 .  Suet.  Aug,  8,  Cal,  lo.  Q. 
A^.  Ner.  7,  under  tne  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the 
lonneenthycar,  Tiici/.^nn.xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this  they 
were  comidered  as  part  of  the  family,  {fiars  domiis),  after- 
wards of  the  slate,  [reipubiuce).  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  alter  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  com- 
monly lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suel.  Tib. 
13.  Domil.  fi.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark 
•f  modesty,  during  the  Srst  whole  year,  to  keep  {cohibere]  their 
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righr  arm  within  the /o^rf,  Cic.  Coel.  5.  and  in  their  exerciieS 
in  the  Campus  Marttus  never  to  expose  themselvet  quitenaked, 
as  men  came  to  maturity  sometimes  did.  iHd. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  hut  the  togOj 
Gelf.  vii.  IS.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  fn'^u- 
nat,  when  praetor,  [campeslri  sui  toga  cinctus),  Ascon.  in.  Cic. 
Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence  Exisua  toga  Catonis,  Hor.  £p.  i. 
19.  13.  hirta,  Lucan.  ii.  386.  because  it  was  strait  [arcta) 
and  coarse,  fcrasia  \c\ptiguisj,  Horat.  Sal.  i,  3.  15.  Juvenal, 
ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear 
any  thitig  but  the  taga.   See  p.  Bj. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  tOga»  white  wool- 
len vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  betow  the 
knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  th«  legs  behind,  Qainctit. 
xi.  3-  at  Grst  without  sleeves.  Tunica  with  sleeves,  (Chiro- 
soTi£  vel  iunictf  mamcala),  or  reaching  to  the  ancles,  {lalatesj 
were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  .jo.  Virg.  £n.  ix,  616. 
Gdl,  vii.  IS.  But  under  the  empprors  these  came  to  be  used 
with  fringes  at  the  hands,  (ad  mnnus  fimbruitaj,  from  the  ex- 
^nple  of  Cssar,  Su(t.  Jul.  4,5.  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  35.  Prop.  iv.  s.  28.  Those  who  wore 
thetn  were  said  to  be  Mam  uleati,  Suet.  Cal.  ^e. 

The  tuni«  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
fiWxj.-uj,  ZONA  vcl£is/^£uj^  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
whieh  also  served  a:  a  pufse  (pro  marjupU)  vel  crumaiidj,  in 
which  they  kept  their  money.  Gill.  \v.  2.  Plaul.  Merc.  v.  a,  84. 
Suet.  fit,. 16.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  e.  40.  hence  iffOwriKJ/Mmcuw  «tfr- 
fofor,  Owid.Fast.  v.  675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the 
neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  j.  and  was  said  decollaise,  when  it 
vat  taken  off;  hence  decoliare,  to  deceive.  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1.  37. 

It  was  alsothoughte^eniinate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tu- 
nic slacklyorcarclcsely  girded:  Hence  the  siyingofSylla  con.- 
cerning  Uvsar  10  the  Optimates,  who  interceded  for  his  life, 

UtMALE  PH-tCINCTUM  PUtRUM  CAVERENT,  SuH.  Jul.  46, 

dtf,  43-43-  Forthis  also  Msccenas  was  blamed,  Smw-f/".  14. 
Hence  cinctus,pTacinctiis  and  jucciiictuj,  arc  put  for  induslrius, 
titpeditus  \c\gnavns,  diiigcm,  active,  clever,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 
6.  ii.  6. 107.  because  thev  uiede  '>gird  thetunic  when  at  wurk. 
Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met,  vi,  39.  atid  Discincius  for  iners, 
mollis,  ignavus ;  i\\\ii,Discinctusnepos,ai\i%o\\M.c  spendthrift, 
Hor.  Epod.  i.  34,  topers,  iii.  31.  Discincti  Afri,  V irg.  ^n, 
viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simply  itngirt;  for  tlie  Africans  did 
Dot  ute  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  336.  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  2.  48. 
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The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  ihegirdle  at  honie 
01  in  private  ;  iieace  disctncti lu/^ere,  i.  e.  domi,  with  their  tu. 
Did ungin.H^rat.  Sat.  ii.i,  '^^.diicmcldgiitin6tiiinaius,(QTm- 
tdioTsQhiepose,Ovid.Amar,\.g.^i.  for  they  never  wore  the 
toga  at  horn!,  but  aa  undress,  [vislit  do/iuslicd,  vet  veiUntenla)^ 
iSuet.  Aug.  73.  Vil.  8.  CIc.  de  Fio.  ii.  24.  Pliil.  ep.  v.  6./. 
Hence  the  to^a  and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad 
were  called  FORENSIA.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Cai.  17.  or  Vesti- 
Tus  roBE:4sis,6V.t'iii.and  VBSTiM£irrAfoRBNSiA,6Wum£/* 
xii.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  wai  worn  by  Wonlcn  as  Wdll  as'  meri ;  but  that 
of  the  former  alwavi  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered 
their  arms,  Javcnai.  vi.  44J.  They  also  uted  girdles  both  be- 
fore and  after  marriage,  Ftstits,  in  Clt)GiJl.t;M  j  Martial,  xiv. 
151.  Ouid.  Amor.  i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  baVe  used  a  belt  above  the  ioga^ . 
But  this  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  mriUs,  and  women 
when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic 
ivrought  in  a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA, 
or  Rk&ilLa,  Festui,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senaion  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  twd 
Btripes.^jn*  ve\ ftlagul/c,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  viii.  47.  (sewed  ■ 
on  the  breast  oF  their  tunic,  Horai.  Sat.  \.  9.  28-  called  LATUS 
CLAVUS,  Ouid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  ag.  &  35.  which  Is  sometimes 
put  f«r  the  tunic  itselt,  Saet.  Jui.  4j.  or  the  dignity  of  a  sc 
tutor,  td.  Tib.  3j.  ClauA.  34.  ^esp.  fl.  4.  The  Editius,  a 
narrow  stripe,  Angustus  CLAVUS,  AV/.  ii.  88.  called  also 
Pauper  clavus,  Slat.  Silv.  v,  2i  17.  arclum  lumen purfiurat 
lb.  iv.  J.  43.    See  p.  7.  &  27. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  Senators  the  right  of  wear* 
ing  the  latat  clavus,  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and 
made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army  ;  hence  called 
TribunibtPr.«fecti  LATrcLAvii,5ii(r(.  Aug.-^i.  Ner.  26. 
Domit.  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  from  the  £ju;rtj  were  called 
Angusticiavii,  Suft.  0th,  ro.  Galb.  to.  1  hey'seem  to  have 
assumed  the  (0,13  virilts  and  lacus  clavus  on  the  same  day» 
PUn,  ep^  viii.  23. 

Generals  in  atriiimph  wore  with  the f(7g-a^ic(a  an  embroi- 
dered tunic,  (tunica  talmata),  hv.  x.  7.  Martial,  vif.  i, 
Plin.  ix,  36.  s.  60.  called  4IS0  Tanica  Jovis,  because  the  image 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Javendl.  x.  3!*. 
Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4.  xxxi.  ij.  xxx,  11. 

The  fmos  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore 
nothing  but  a  tunic  j  hcbce  called  TusICatus  foyulus, 
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Horat.  £/.  \.j.  65.  or  TumcATt,  Ck.  m  RuU,  ii.  34. 

Fbreigners  at  Rome  s«em  also  to  have  used  the  lame  drets  i. 
(hence  kcmo  tunicatus,  is  put  for  a  CarthatnDian,  Plaut.  Pan. 
V.  g,  a.)  and  slaves,  Id.  Amphil.'u  i.  n^.aetKt.  brev.vit.  la. 
likewise  gladiators,  Jwxnal.  ii.  1^3., 

Id  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the 
tame,  Jmeruil, 'ill.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.  Augustus  used  four,  ^iwi.  ./^.  8b. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  or  Su- 
B1TCULA,  Horat.  Efi.  i.  1.9J.  Sutt.ibid.  andby  later  writers, 
Inlerula  and  Camtia,  Linen  cloaths  {vesUi  Une^,  Plin.  xii.  6.^ 
were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  classics..  The  use  of  linen  was  introduced  under 
the  emperors  from  Egypt,  PUn.  Prtef.  whence  Sindon  vel 
vestesBysstiig,  finelinen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest  or  shift,  called 
SuppAKUM  vel-Hi,  Plaut,  Rud.i.  t.  91.XaUcan.il  363.  Fcs- 
tus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the^xakind  of  great- 
coal,  (failed  LACERNA.T'uivniU^ix.  so.  open  before  atid fas- 
tened with  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBULjE,  which  were  much 
ased  tofaitenall  the  different  parts  of  dress,  f^tf.j£ti.iv.  13^ 
Ovid.  Met.  viii,  318.  except  the  ttga),  especially  at  the  spec- 
tacles. Martial,  xiv.  ii^.  to  screen  them  from  the  wcatner, 
with  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  UafiHttm,  quod  ca- 
pH  pectus.  Varr.  L.  i.iv.  30.)  called  CUCULLUS,  Juvenal, 
vi.  118.  3B9.  Martial,  xi.  99,  They  used  to  lay  aside  the  /a~ 
ctma,  when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6,  It  was  at 
first  used  only  in  the  army,  Palerc.  ii,  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745. 
Pi'op.  iii.  10.  J.  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacena  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  number  of  ci- 
tizens in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lactrna,  (fuUati  vel  lactr- 
■  itaAJt  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  MartioL  xiv, 
129.  repeated  with  indignation  from  Virgil, "  Romanos  rerum 
domnes  g/mtemqiu  tggaiam !"  Mn.  i.  aSa,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  cdiles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appearin  theyfinun  or  drcus 
in  that  dress, ^ibf/.  Avg.  40.  It  was  only  used  by  the  men. 
Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  6z.  and  at  first  was  thought  unbe- 
coming in  the  city,  Cic.  PkU.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of 
various  colours  and  texture,  Juvmtd,  \.  sj.  ix.  &8.  Martial. 
ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacena  was  the  Li^NA,  (xfMon)  a  Grecian 
robe  or  mantle  ihrownoveithe^s//tuiit',Serv.  ad.  Virg.  JEjx. 
T,  86a.  Festus,  Maniai.  xii.  16.  xiv.  13.  11.6. 

^  •*  The 
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The  Ronaai  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  re. 
BenibIingthe/!EU'mta,butsharterand,itraiter,«lledP£NULA, 
which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Siut.  Ner.  48.  having  like- 
wi>e  a  hood,  {caput  vcl  cafnttum),  Pltn.  xxiv.  13.  used  chiefly 
en  journies  and  in  the  army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10.  Sexl, 
af.  Juu.  v.  78.  StTuc.  eb.  87.  N.  g.  iv.  6.  alio  in  the  city. 
Suet.  Etc.  jS.  Lamprid,  Altx.  Sev.zj.  sometimes  covered  with  a 
rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  called  GAUSAPA, 
ling.  etpluT.\A.e;  Petron.  aS.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.goo.  Pcrs. 
vi.  46. or  GuHJ^^ind^mtu/o, Martial,  vi.  J9.xiv.  145.  i47.of 
various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and  women,  Ibitl.  some* 
times  made  of  skim,  Scortea,  Feslutt  Martial,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an 
open  wQollengannem.whiih  was drawnovar  the otho- clothes 
and  fastened  bef«re  with  clasps.  Suet.  Aug.  a6.  Sil.  xvii.  531. 
in  dangerous  conjuncture!  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all  except 
those  of  consular  dignity,  Gc.  Phil.  viii.  1 1.  as  in  the  luhc 
war  for  two  years,  Lio.  Efit.j%,  &  y^.  Paterc.  ii.  t6.  Disteti' 
to  sago  imfoiitum  in  suittnujactare,  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suet. 
Ofh.  a.  Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  UKJ 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth,^ 
(FASCIA,  Tel  -tola,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers],  named  fromf 
the  pans  which  they  covered,  TIBIAUA.and  FEMINALIA 
or  FetKoralia,  i.  e,  tegumenta  tihiarum  eijenwrum.  Suet.  Aug. 
8a,  similar  to  whatarementiomed,  £xo^  xxviii.  ^a.  Lmt.  vu 
10,  xvi.  4.  Ezei.  xltv.  18.  used  first,  probably,  by  persons 
in  bad  health,  Gc.  Brut,  6«,  Horal  Sat.  ii.  3.  b^j.  Quinc~ 
til.  xi.  3.  144.  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  etKminate.  Gc. 
Att.  ii.  3.  Mar.  resp.  n.  Suet.  Aug.  S2.  who  likewise  had  muf- 
flers to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  veL 
Focale,  sing,  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  Quinctil,  ibid.  Martial,  iv. 
41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  14a.  used  chiefly  by  arators.  Ibid,  it  Cell.  xi. 
9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief  (SUDARIUMJ  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Suet.  Ner.  51.  ^ 

Women  used  ornaments  roynd  their  legs,  {omamenia  circa 
crura  [called  PERISCELIDES,  Horal.  Ep.  i.  .7.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  icet,  {calceainen- 
ia  vcl  tegumenta  pedum,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.],  but  chiefly  oftwo 
kinds.  Theone  (CALCEUS,  W^n/Mt,  a  shoe},  covered  the 
whole  foot,  somewhat  like  ©ur  shoes,  antl  was  tied  above  with 
a  latchet  or  bee,  a  point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lohum  ve] 
XiICOLa),  Gc.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  ^9.  ^7.  The 
IF  2  other 
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other  (SOLEA,  ataiii^M,  a  slipper  or  sandal,  quod  solope£* 
Suhjidaiur,  Festus)i  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  {lerilibus  ka- 
henis  vel  ohstrigillit  tnncla.  Gel!,  xiii.  a  i .  am^nfis,  Plin.  xxxiv. 
6.  J.  14.  hence  Called  ViNciJLA,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts;  CbepiD-e,  vel -dul^,  ib* 
Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  s.y.  Harai.Sat.  i.  3. 1 27.  Gallics,  Cic.  Pfai. 
ii.  30.  Gdl.  xiii.  Hi.  &c.  and  those  who  wore  them  were  said 
to  btdtjcalceati.fawoimiajtpedihus  infee(ij, Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59, 

The  Greets  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  Ph,ccasia,  Stnec. 
ithfnef.  vii.  21. 

The  caUd  were  always  wnrn  witii  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid.Plin.  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ayg.  73.  whence 
he  put  them  off,  Ccalceos  et  vestimenta  muiavilj,  and  put  on- 
{inauebant  vel  inducebat)  slippers  when  he  went  on  a  journey, 
Cic.  Mil,  10.  Caligula  permuted  those  who  chose,  to  wear 
ilippers  in  the  theatre,  i)to,lix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in  public. 
Suet.  52.  . 

Slippers  (solex)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True,  ii.  4.  tj. 
Herat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effemi- 
nate for.  a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  fsaUatusJ,  Cic. 
Har.Resp.  «i.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis,  6.  Liv.  xxix,  19.  Suet.  Cal. 
32.    Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public,  P/aut.  True. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up 
to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  Jloral.  Sai.  i.  6.  b/.  They  had  agol- 
den  or  silver  cresent  {latia  vel  lurruia,  i.  e.  C)  on  the  top  of 
the  foot,  Juvmal.  vXt.  192.  hence  the  shoe  is  called /unote 
ptllis,  M.irtial.  i.  jO.  and  the  foot  lunala  planta.  Id.  ii.  29, 
This  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  Scho- 
liast, in  Javmal.  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna,  StiU, 
Silv.  V.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  while,  Ow'i/.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  27'i.  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  (rttbri,  mullet,  et 
purpura^)  Pers.  v.  169.  Virg,  Eel.  vii.  ^a.JP.n.  t.  341.  yel- 
low, Clutei  vel  ctifij,  Catull.  lix.  9.  &c.  adorned  wiih  em- 
broidery and  ptarls,  paaicularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper 
parts,  Ccrepidarum  obslragulaj,  Plin.  ix.  35,  s.  ^6. 

Men's  shoe<  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red.  Martial,  ii.  29. 8.  as  Juiius  C<esar,  Dio,  xiiii.  43.  and, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
preciotis  stones,  Plaut.  Bscck.  ii.  3.  97.  Scncc.  ii,  12.  Plin. 
xxyvii   2.    They  were  sometimes  curued  up  in  the  point  in 
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the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Cakei  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat, 
D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  sai<l  to  have  used  Four  latches  to  tie  their 
shoes  and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid.  xix.  34.  Sentc.  de  Tran- 
qmll.  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  Vfore  shoes  of  vnwronght 
leather,  (ex  corio crudo) ,  called  PERONES,f?r^, -fin. vii,  90, 
as  did  also  the  Marsi,  Hernici,  and  y^cstini,  who  were  likewise 
clothed  in  skins,  _7«ewW,  xiv.  195,  &c.  It  was  long  before 
ihey  learned  the  iiseof  lanned  leather,  (AniTi;  exidumine, 
'(of  alum),  quo  pelUi  suhigebantur,  ut  moUiorei  JiertniJ ,  whici) 
was  made  of  various  colours,  Martial,  ii,  S9.  vii,  34. 

The  poor  peoplesomctlmcs  wore  wooden  shoes,  (soUalig-- 
nea),  which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parri- 
cide, Auct,  adHeren.  i.  13.  delnvmt.  ii.  jo. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  cannery  peo- 
ple, called  ScuLPONE*,  Calo  de  rt  R,  ^g.  with  which  they 
sotnetimesstruckoneanoiherinthe  face,  fos  bat ueliantj,¥h\tt, 
Cas.  ii.  8.  39.  as  courtezans  used  to  treat  iheir  lovers, ^£0fli- 
mtigare  sttnaalio  capulj ,  Tercnt,  Euo,  v,  8. 4,  Thus  Omphale  . 
jused  Hercules,  lb. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  CAUC£,'50incliiiiei 
£hod  withnails, /'^/^fij  ju^jr«^,Seep.  369.  of  the  comedians, 
SOCCI,  slippers,  often  put  fotfolea^  of  the  tragedians,  Co- 
thurni.    See  p.  3^6, 

.  The  Romans  sometimes  u$ed  socks  or  coverings  For  the 
feel,  made  of  wool  or  goats  hair,  called  UDONES,  MartiaU 
xiv.  1^. 

TheRomansalsoh^d  ironshoes(SoLE£  ferret)  for  mules 
and  horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails  as  among  us,  but 
fitted  to  the  foot,  so  ih)i  thev  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and 
off,  Catull.  xviii.  26.  Siut,  ^er,  30-  ^'■fP-  23-  Plit'  xxx.  11. 
B.  49.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold  ;  (Poppaa  conjux  Ntroms 
tieiicaiioribus  junufttis  juis  soUas  ex  auro  fuoque  ttfduerej.  Id. 
.\2xiii.  11.  %.  49.    Dio,  l^iii.  28^ 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves^  chirotkeca 
vel  maniccej.  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
nunwriters.  Homer.  Odyjs.  34.  Plin.ep.  iii-5.  with  fingers, 
{digitalia^  -umj,  Varr.  R.  ^,  i,  jj.  and  withgut  th^^i ;  what 
we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  >v.ent  with  their  head  bare,  (capitg 
pperto),  as  we  see  from  ancteitt  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sa- 
Ci;e.d  tfi.^i,  ganies,  feiiivalt,  on  journey,  »nd  in  wv-    H<oce, 
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of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Csesar  by  ihe  senate,  he  ti  ludto 
have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  of  always  wearing  a  laiiret 
crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness.  Suet,  Jul.  ^^,  which 
was  reckoned  adeformity  among  the  Romans,  Ovid,  Art,  Am, 
iii.  ago.  Tacit.  Anna/,  iv.  qj.  Sitel.  Domit,  it.  Javena/.iv. ^9, 
as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Xu^J)  ii>  S3' 

They  used,  nowever,  in  the  city,  at  a  screen  from  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  heaa  the  tappet  of  their  gown, 
(lacimam  vel  suium  iogM  in  caput  rtjicere),  which  they  took  off 
when  they  met  any  one  to  »vhom  ihey  were  bound  to  shew 
respect,  as  the  consuls,  &c.  Plutarch,  tn  Pomp,  et  qu^st.Ram, 
10.   Seep,  110. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  headt  at  all  lacred  ritea  but  tbote 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  j£r,  iii.  4*5.  Ziv.  t.  »S.  in  caiet  «f 
sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1 .  ^7.  Petren,  7. 
90.  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  river  or  the  like.  Moral.  Sai.  ii.  g,  37,  £io.  iv.  it. 
Thus  Czur,  when asiaisinated  in  the  senate  house,  Suef.  C«f. 
I3.  Pampcy,  when  slain  in  £eypt,  Dio,  xHi.  4.  Crassus,  when 
defeated^  the  Parthians,'  Pfularck,  Appius,  when  be  flsd 
from  the  Forum|  Liv.  iii,  49.  So  criminals,  when  ex- 
ecuted, liv.  i.  e6.  Sii.  xl.  S59. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (PILEUS,  vel  -um),  Horat.  £p.  i.  131. 1^.  Martial,  xi. 
^.  xiv.  I.  Suet.  Ner.  37.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  alio 
worn  by  staves,  hence  called  fileati,  when  made  free,  Liv, 
xxiv,  16,  Plaut.  Aniph.i,  303.orBo1d,C!^.  vii.  8.  (See.  p.  33.) 
Vfhenfie  piUus  a  ^ut  for  liberty,  Suel.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  li.  48. 
4.  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  J.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet, 
(CALERUSvel-«m),  Virg.  ^n.  vii.688.orabroadbrim.' 
med  hat,  (Petasds),  Suit.  Avg.  8a.  H^acc petasaius,  prepar- 
ed for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam,  xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the 
use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the 
beat,    Dio,  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  t»  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  hel- 
met QxGaler*!,  mixing  false  hair  [crinesjicti  vel  supfesiti)  with 

'  it,  Scholiast,  in  Jupenal.  vi.  1  to, So  likewise  warriors, 

Sii,  i,  40^  who  sometimes  also  used  a   cap  of 'unwrought 
leather,  (CUDO  vel  -on),  Sil.  riii.  494.  xn-  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  diRerem  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple, 
Tbey  seldom  went  abroad  ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost 
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dway)  had  (betr  facei  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  hence  a  woman's  toilet  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MUUEBRIS,  her  world,  Ziw.  xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfomes,  OviJ. 
Met.  V.  53.  Tiittll.  in.  4.  sS.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tih.  i. 

L43.  OviJ.  Art.  Am.  lii.'  163.  (cemam  rutilatant  Tel  incend*- 
lij  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  compost* 
tion  or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley ;  {Kxive  vel  -wi,  cinere  vcl  anert 
hxkdi,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 5.  Plin.  xvi.  to.  Sfuma  Saiava,  vel 
causiicS,  i.  c  iopone,  with  soap.  Martial,  viii.  33.  3«.  xiv.  06. 
Suet.  Col.  ij.Plin.  xxviii.  la.  s.  ^i.)but  never  used  powder, 
which  ii  a  very  late  invemion ;  first  introduced  in  France 
about  the  year  ij93> 

The  Roman  women  frissled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
iXoas,[calidofiTrt'9t\calamstrisvibrabant^crispahant,vK\int<)r. 
^uebtal),  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  too.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  hence  coma  cala- 
imslrata,  frizzled  hair,  Cic.  Sext.  B,  Homo  catamitratus,  by  way 
of  contempt,  CiV.^tfjf.  rtd.in.Sen.  S.Plaul.  Asin.  iii.  3. 37.  and 
sometime!  raisea  it  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of 
curls.  Juvenal,  vi.  501.  Hence  Altuw  caliendruh,  i.^ 
€i^litiumadwlterinumvi:\  capitlamentum,  Suet.Ca).  11.  inga. 
Uri  velgaiea  medum  tuggestum,  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fem.  7.  the 
lofty  pile  of  false  \i9iT,Horai,  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  suggatus,  vel  -iitn 
^MUt,  as  a  building,  5i(i/.  5y/f.  i,  2.  ii^.ComaingradusJerma. 
ta,  into  slori»,  Sutt.  Ner.  ji.  Qidnctil,  xii.  Ftexus  andmto- 
ruM  vel  itMulenim,  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  car\i,fimhria 
vel  drri,  the  exIremMies  or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cic.  Pis.  11. 
yuvenal.  xiii,  16$.  The  locks  teem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair 
pins  ;  (crinaies  aau,)  Propert.  iii.  q.  53.  Dio,  Ii.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair 
(incriae  comftmenda),  vreracalled CINIFLONlES orCiNERA- 
Bli,  Herat,  Sat,  i,  a.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if 
a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,  {si  knus  de  fotopeaaoera 
arte  comaruM  amtdus,  mcerta  non  henejixus  mu)  ;  the  whip 
(Taurea,  i.  t.fiagrum  s*t\sa^ca&^aetauhiio)  was  present* 
ly  applied ,7inxRa/.  vi.  491.  orthc  mirror, f Speculum),  made 
of  polished  braw  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver,  pAn.  xxxiv.  i/,  i,  48. 
was  aimed  atthchcad  of  the  offender,  Jt£inW,ii.  66.  Anum> 
bcr  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing  but  give  directions, 
Juvetiol.  ibid.  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at  least  one  fen^  . 
Iiair-dresser(OBNATRix),(>[iti/.^fflor.  i.  14. 16.  ii.  7. 17.  &«g. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious 
'  Monet,  Ovid.  Her,  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Mtaiu.  t.  518.  sometimes 
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with  crowns  or  garlands  and  chaplels  of  flowers,  [corona  etJtr* 
fa].  Plant.  Asin,  iv.  ^.^^  bound  with  fillets  or  nbbonief  va- 
xioaipolouTs,(fniiaksvUlave\Jascia,)Ov\d,Met,  1-477.  '^*  ^■ 

The  headrdress  and  ribbons  of  matrons  were  different  from 
thoscof  virqins,  i*r(^r(,  iv.  ja.  34,  Firg,  y£n.  ii.  168. 

Ribbons (VITT^)ieem  tohave  keen  peculiar  to  modest  wo* 
men ;  hence  Viit(etenu<s,  insignepudoris,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  31 . 
Nilmiki  cumvitia,  i.e.  cum  muIUre pudicael casta.  Id.  Rem. 
Am.  386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  where  the  badge  of 
iguron;,  Id.  Trisl.  847  ;  hence  Et  V9S,  quU  W<r  hngaque 
ixitisabest,  i.  e.  impuaic^.  Id,  Fast.  iv.  134, 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  headi  with  mrtres. 
(MiTR*  vel  miuUa),  Juvenal,  iii.  66,  Strv.  in  Virg,  jEn.  iv. 
816.    C'k.  di  Rtsp.  Harusp.  Si. 

Mitrej  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  etteemed  ef- 
feminiite,  Cic  Rabir.  Pest,  ^o.'  and  what  was  still  more  so, 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  band^i  {rceiimicu/a  vel  hgam^ 
na)  iinderthe  chin,  Firg,  ibid,  et.  is;.  616.  Propert.  ii.  ag. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reiiculum  auralum)  was  used 
for  inclosing  the  hair  behind,  Juvtnal.  ii,  96.  called  vesica 
from  its  thinness.  Martial,  viii.  33.  ig. 

■  Women  used  various  cosmetics,  (mtdicamina  vel  Itnecima), 
]ind  washes  or  wiash  balls  {smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour, 
Qvid.  Met.  Tac.  51.  &c.  Sencc.  Helv.  16,  They  covered 
their  tace  with  a  thick  paste,  [multo  pane  vpl  iectorio),  which 
(hey  worp  at  home,  Juvtnal.  vi.  460,  &c. 

Poppx^,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  oS pomatum  or 
oiptment  to  preserve  her  bpauty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
P>EANUM.  niadeof  asses  milk, /W.e^P/in.xi.  41.  xxviii.ia. 
«.' jo.  in  which  she  used  also  to  baihe.  Five  hundred  asses  are 
E^id  to  hdve  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when 
»he  was  b^nijhed  from  Rome,  fifty  asses  atteniled  her,  Ikd.  et 
Dio,  Ixii.  28-  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their 
faces;  thus Oibo,  [faciimpanemadidolincrequotidieconsue'mt\ 
Suet,  Oih.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107.  Pumice  stones  were  used  to 
smooth  the  skin,  Ptin.  jtitxvi.  hi.  s.  43. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Raman  women  as  early  as 
thedaj's  qf  Pl^utu; ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussa),  or  chalk, 
(crela),  to  whitcji  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (minJum, ptirpuris-r 
^um  vel  'r«ir(Ca)lo_makcitred,  Plant.  Most.  1.3.  101.&118. 
True.  if.  il.^^.OpidjArt.  ^m.  iii.  igg.Horat.  Epod.  la.io, 
Martial,  ii.  .4t.  vii(.  33- X7«  Hence,  yKca^a,  cerussatie^ 
frelaifg,  et  minionato',  painted,  llii4,  jn  yhtch  ^»q  (he  m%T\ 
(ipitated  them,  Qc.  Pis,  }i. 
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The  women  used  a  certain  plaister  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks  ;  or  ihey  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
(radicilus  vcltebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELL^, 
tweezers.  Martial,  ix,  28.  which  the  men  likewise  did,  W. 
viii.  47-  Suet.  Cat.  45.  Galii.  12,  0th.  12,  Quindil,  i.  6. 44, 
V.  9.  14.  vm.proam.  ig.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  and  eye- 
brows ihey  painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot,  (Jullgine 
coUinebaitiJ ,  Tcrtul.  dccult.  fcem.  5,  Juvenal,  ii-  93-  cWn, 
£p.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
they  used  a  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel<m///aj/ra/n).  Martial,  ii. 
20.  8.  sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunalum).  Id.  viii.  33."  m.  " 
also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  j^jiw/tij, 
patched,  /rlarliat.  x.  2e.  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under 
Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (circumliveTtJ  his  right  or  left  eye, 
and  wear  3  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  fore- 
lieid,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintifFor  defendant, 
fdextrum,  si  a  w.propehloret  a/lerum,  si  ajfosstnore  essei  ac- 
iurusj,  Plin.  Ep.  vi,  2. 

TheRomani  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and 
rubbing  them,  PA«.  i^,  viii,  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Mariiai,xiv, 
22.  56.  When  cheylosithem  they  procuredariificialteeth«f 
ivory,  Herat.  Sal.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41,  y.  ^j. 
xil.  23.  If  loose  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Z.egg.  ii. 
94.  It  is  said  Aesculapius  first  invented  the  pulling  o|  teeih^ 
{aeTttis  £imUi»rtemJ.  Cic.  Nai.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
(maTgarila,bacca,\e\uriionesj,  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  14.  Sat.  ir, 
3.  241.  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin,  ix.  35.  t.  cfi.  Senec. 
tit  Benef.  vii.  9,  sometimes  of  immense  value.  Suet.  Jul.  ,50. 
Phn.  ix.  35.  s,  37.  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletis  domui  aurtius 
tenivtngeril,  Senec,  Vit.  Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones, 
Owrf. /^r<.  ^»i.  i.  43a,  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  iMONILIAJ,  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
Mn.  i.  C58.  Ovid.  Mel,  k.  264.  Gc.  Vrrr.  iv.  18,  which  the 
men  also  used.  &uet.  Gall/.  iS.  Ovid.  Met.  x,  11^,  Plin,  ix. 
35.  But  the  ornament  of  iha  men  was  usually  2  twisted 
chain,  ^(oryai,(,v,  -esj,  Virg.  ^n.  vii,  351.  or  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  fiiTculus  auri  vel  aureus),  Virfr.  ffin.  v.  559.  also  a 
cluin  composed  of  rings,  (catena,  catefla,  vel  catenulaj,  used 
both  by  men  and  women,  Liv.  xxxis.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  tj, 
^5.    Ornaments  for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL^. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM, 
yorn  only  by  matrons,  Val,  Max,  v.  e,  1,  which  some  sup, 
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pwc  to  have  been  a  kind  of  necklace.  Sen.  in  Ai'rf.  £h.  u 
638.  liid.  xix.  31.  but  others  more  properly,  an  embroidered 
ribbon,  (fascia,  itcnia,  vel  iMta  tntacla  auroj,  or  a  puiple 
fringe,  (purpurea  fimbria  ve)  institaj,  sewed  to  the  cloatRs,. 
Scholiast,  in  Juv.  li.  1B4.  vi,  89*  Vvid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  169. 
Hence  VesAs  segmeniata,  an  embroidered  rabe,  or  having  a 
purple  fringe,  ('a  crebris  seccioniiusj.  Plant. 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  ribbon  round  the  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or  ■ 
stayi,  CatuU.  Ixii.  65.  Thev  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet 
on  the  left  shoulder,  ciiiled  SPINTHER  or  Sinter,  Festus. 
Plant.  Men.  iii.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  cloathi  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
waswkitej  but  afterwards  thfc  women  uSedagreatvanety  of 
coloun,  according  to  tb«  mode,  or  their  panicular  taste,  Ovid.  ' 
Art.  iii.  187. 

Silk  fvestis  serlta  vel  iomtyciaaj  was  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  writersaftcrthattime,  Virg.G.ii  121.  Herat. 
Epod.  viii.  1^  Suet,  Cal.  ^t.  Martial,  iii.  8e.  viii.  ^3.  68.  ix. 
ffi.  x'l.'g.  e8.  ^a  JuvenaL  vi,  Sjg.  The  useof  it  was  ftK- 
Cidden  to  men,  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  33.   Vopisc.  Tool.  10. 

Hcliogabilus  is  said  to  have  been  the  tirit  who  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk,  (vestis  k»losericaj,  before  that  time  it  lued  to  be 
mixed  wiih  some  other  stuff,  (subsericum),  Lamprid.  in  Ela- 
gab.  &6.  S9.  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  In- 
dia, was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture, 
intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  PUn.  vi.  so-  so  thin 
that  the  body  shone  through  it,  fut  tramlucertlj.  Ibid,  first 
fabricated  in  the  island  Cot;  PUn.  xi.  sa.  s.  a6.  Hence  f^j^ 
Caafor serica  ve[  bemfydnit,tenues  vk]  pel/ticidie,Tibu\l.  ii.  3. 
57.  Propcrt.  i,  a.  a.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  ^m/uj  textitis,  v. 
nebula,  Peiron.  j^.  The  Emperor  Aurcltan  is  said  to  have 
refused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
orbiiant  price,  yopist:.  in  Aurei.  45. 

Somcwritersdistinguishbetweenrei/ijioBii^finiianilfenVA 
The  fqrmerthey  made  to  he  produced  by  the  silk-worm,  i^om- 
tyxj,  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Sera  fsing. 
Ser.J  in  India.  But  most  writers  confound  them.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  if  j^iirum  was  quite  the  same  with  what 
we  now  call  silk,  P^n.  xi.  sa.  s.  a$.  xxiv.  la.  3.  66.  &c. 

£ilk-worms  (^0f»^«{>aresaidto  have  been  first  introduced 
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It  Conuantinople  by  two  monk*  in  the  time  of  Jmtinian, 
A.  D.  5ji-  ProcoP-  Je Bell.  Goth.  iv.  17.  TheRomaas  were 
lonf;  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Cloathi  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  difierent  tex- 
ture and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  ihey  were  ma* 
nufactured ; thust  VestisauTta,auTaia,pietat  embroidered wiUi 
g6\A ;  puTpiiTea,concky!iai»,Q'x.  Phil.  ii.  97.  astro  vc\  murice 
Hncta,  punicea,  Tyrea  vcl  Sarrana,fiiJoma,  Assyria,  Phamcia ; 
Spartana,  Mehiaa :  Gctula,  Patta  vel  Punica,  &c.  PURPLE, 
dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  PURFCRAor 
UUREX  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia  ;  iaiiaiinx,  ~gi$,  an 
island  near  the  Syrtis  Miner,  and  »a  the  Getuliaxi  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Lacomca,  in  £urope,  Plin.  ix. 
36.  s.  6q.  The  most  valued  purple  resembled  lbs  colour  of 
clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish  ■hiijingappearance;  whence  blood 
is  called  by  Homer,  purpureas,  PUn.  ix.  38.  s.  6a.  Under 
Augustus  the  violet  colour  (xAolacea  purpura}  came  to  be  in 
request;  then  the  red  j^ru^raTarfn^na^  and  the  Tyrian  twice 
dyed,  (Thrill  dibapka,  i.  e.  bis  tincta),  Plin.  ix.  3g|,  s.  63.  Ho- 
rat.  Gi.  ii.  16.  %§.  Vtstis  ceccitua,  vel  c»cco  lincta,  scarlet, 
Martin,  v.  34.  a^  put  for  purple,  Herat.  Sat.  vi.  10s.  &  - 
106.  Mctitmsis,  t  gossypio  vcl  xylo,  cotton,  Gc.  Verr.  ii.  7«. 
PUn.  xix.  1.  CoA,  i.e.  Seruavc\  iomiydna  ft  purpura,  fine 
•ilk  and  purple  made  in  the  ii\3JidCos  or  Coos,  Horn.  Od,  iv. 
■  3'  13*  ^at,  i.  8.  101.  Tib.  ii.  4.  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  101. 
PhrygiSna.S  vel  •iona,  L  e.  acu  contexta  el  auras  fiis  decora, 
needle-work  or  embroidery,  iYin.  viii.  48-  j.  74.  Others  read 
here  Phryxiana,  and  make  it  a  coarse  shaggy  cloth  ;  freeze, 
opposed  lorasa,  smoothed,  without  hurs:  ^r;^d^i,  striped. 
rirg.  Mn.  viit.  660,  Sadulala,  ipoued  or  figured, ^tfUfli^. 
ii.  97.  like  a  cobweb,  (aranearum  tela),  wtuch  Plmy  calls 
rete  scutulatum,  xi.  24.  Galidna  vel  -ina,  green  or  grass.co- 
loured,  Juvenal-  ibid,  [color  herbarum).  Martial,  v.  94.  worn 
chiefly  by  women  ;  hence  Galianatus,  a  man  so  dressed.  Id. 
iii.  82.  ^.iaAGalbani  mores,  efieminatc,  i.  97.  Amelhystina, 
of  aviolet  or  wine-colour,  Und.  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  jmienal, 
vii.  136.  prohibited  by  Nero,  Suel.^i.  astheuscof  thenaj^j- 
ccnf^t/ia^ii,  a  particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Cxsar,  except 
to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  H^ut.  JuI-a^. 
Crocala,  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour,  (croca  celonsj,  Cic. 
Resp.  Har.  ti.  Sinden,  fine  hnen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  13.  xi.  1.  Peitisatrawelfulia,  black 
or  iron  grey,  used  iji  mourning,  &c. 

In 
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In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their 
ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  general  ty  wore  among  the  Romani 
than  rings,  (ANNULI).  This  cusioin  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines.  Uv.  i.  11.  The  senators  and 
i^Bifct  wore  golden  rings,  ii'w,  xxiii.  la.  xxvi.  ;j6.  also  the 
legionary  tribunes.  Appmn  di  BeU,  Punic.  63.  Anciently 
none  but  the  senators  and  tquius  were  allowed  to  wear  gold 
rings,  D16,  xlviii.  ^5. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stal.  Silv.  iii.  2.  144.  unless 
when  presented  with  agolden  one  fonheir  bravery  in  war,  Gc, 
Verr.  iii.  80.  or  for  any  other  desert,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Cic.  Fam. 
X.  31.  MacTob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
wearing  a  golden  ring  w^s  more  liberally  conferred,  Snd  often 
for  frivolous  reasons,  Phit.  xxxiii.  1.  &  8.  Suet.  Gtdb,  14. 
Vitell.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.  At  last  it  was  granted  by  Jtisti- 
.  nian  lo  all  citizEns,  Novell.  78.  Some  were  so  finical  with 
respect  to  this  piece  ef  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  sum- 
mer, and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i,  s8,  hence  called 
Senieslres,  Id.  vii,  89. 

Tlie  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  digitus  ah- 
NULABis,  Cell.  X.  JO.  Macrob.  vii.  13.  But  in  laier  timtj 
some  wore  several  .rings,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  g.  some  one  on 
each  finger.  Martial,  v.  62.  5.  or  more,  la.  v.  11.  xi.  60, 
which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 

Kings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed, //Hi/, 
TtTtnt,  Heaut.  iv.  i-  4a.  Ovia.  Amtr.  ii.  15.  23.  also  by  sup. 
pliants,  Liv.  x\nu  16.  Vol.  Max.  viii.  i .  3.  and  in  mourning, 
Z>f.  ix.  7.  Suet,  Aug.  101.  hiioT.  j[ix.  31, 

The  case  {capiula)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dac* 
TYLOTHEC.^,  Martial.  %.i.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  CgemmaJ  of  various 
kinds ;  m jasper,  fjaspii J,  sardonyx,  adamant,  8ic.  Martial,  ii. 
50-  V.  II.  on  which  were  engraved  the  imagesofsome  of  their 
ancestors  or  friends,  or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic,  Cat.  iii.  c. 
Fin.  v.  1.  Ovid.  Trisf.  i.  6.  5.  PHn.  Ep.  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib.  58. 
Senec.  deben.  iii.  s6.  or  the  representation  of  some  signal 
event.  Suet.  Galb.  x.  or  the  like,  PAn.  xxxvii.  i.Plaut.  Otrc, 
iii.  50,  Thus  on  Pompey'e  ring  were  engraved  three  trophies, 
i)io,  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs,  over  the 
three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Cic.  Sext. 
pi.  Pis.  13.  Balb.  4.  &  6.  Plirt.  vii.  e6.  On  Cesar's  ring, 
f.n  atme.d  YeQus,  pto,  xHii.  43.  on  thu  of  Augustus,  first  a 
iphjnx, 
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■phynx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
a£  last  his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to 
use,  Plin.  37.  1.  Surt.  Aug.  50.  Dio,  li.  3. 

Nonius,  asenator,  is  isaid  to  have  becnpruscribedby  Antony 
for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces, 
Piin.  xxxvii.  6.  s.  ai. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  pap<rs,  fad 
taliulasobsignani/as,AtislJliissiGs\ToaiV!i),Macrob,Sai.vii. 
13.  Liv.  xxvii,  £8.  Tacit.  Annal,  ii.  a.  Martial.  Jx.  89.  also 
celhrs,  chests,  casks,  &c.  Plaut.  Cai.  ii.  1.  1.  Cic,  Fam.  xvi. 
a6.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  (nmhola, 
V.  -i.^iised  for  tokens,  like  what  wccaliedriMiw,  ovTaify-stuis, 
and  given  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plaut.  Batch, 
ii.  ^.2^.  Pseud,  i.  1.53.  ii.  a.^q.iv;;.  104.  or  for  any  sign, 
Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  he  given  by  those  who  agreed 
to  club  for  an  entertainment,  ('yjitfo/eVan/.B/^jymio/iJMjen;, 
i.  e.  qui  communi  sumpiu  erant  una  cctnaluri),  to  the  person 
commissioned  to  bespeak  \l,(qui  a.  rdpr^fectus  estJ.TcT.  Eun. 
it.  4.  I.  Plant.  Siich,  iii.  i.  38.^  34.  from  j-^mJS^,  a  sliotor 
reckoning ;  hence  symholam  dare,  to  pay  his  reckoning,  Ter. 
And.  i.  i.6i.  Asymbolus  ad  canam  ivntVc,  without  paying, /</. 
Phorm.  ii.  s.9j.  Gell.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  ancientU'  called 
a  ringUNCULUs,  irom  unguis,  a  nail;  as  the  Greeks,  (KarraMog, 
from  ffMerii?^,  a  finger  :  afterwards  both  called  it  symbUui,  v. 
•tim,  Plin.  xxxiii.  i.s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to 
any  one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt, 
X.  5.     Justin,  xii.  15.    Val.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  periont 
iY'\ng,Suet.Tyb.&^.Cal.  is.butthey  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  Prop,  iv, 
7.0. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  mcft,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9,  83.  Terenl.  Hec.  iv.  i,  gg. 
V.  3.  30.  It  seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one. 
Plant.  Cas.  iii.  5.  63.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  38. 
contrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  (o  be  given  by  a  man  to 
the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  ai  a  pledge  of  their  in- 
tended union,  (An  n  u  lus  pronubi;s)  ,  Juvenal,  vi.  B7.  a  plain 
iron  one  (Jerreus  sinegemmaj  according  to  Pliny,  xxxi.  I. 
But  others  make  it  of  gold,  TtrtuU.  Apalog.  6.  Isid.  xix.  3a. 
Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  Piin,  33.1.  s.  4. 
The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their 
beard» 
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beardi  to  grow,  IJiv,  v.  4 1 .  (hence called  harbah,  Cic.  Mur:  il. 
Cxi.  14.  Fin.  iv.  13.  Juvenal,  iv.  io3.buc  inrjtffuj  isalsopiU 
for  a  full  grown  man,  Harat.  Sal.  ii.  3.  249.  Juvenal,  x.  ^6, 
Martial,  viii.  ^s.)  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P. 
Ticiniui  Macnai  or  Maena  brought  barbers  from  Sicily,  and 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at  Rome,  P/in.  vii.  39. 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover  some 
excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  »X  letting  the 
beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  s6.  but  that  of  ihaving  was 
>oon  aher  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
{caiariem^crines,capiuos,comain-ve\  cowas,  pectebant  ve\  come- 
tttnlj,  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention 
to  this  part  of  (Ircsi  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec. 
dtbrev.  vita,  is.  Ottiimenis  and  preuimes  were  used  even 
in  the  army,  Suet.  C^cs.  67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  (cum  barha  reseda 
est,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  j8.]  they  weie  said  ponere  bariam, 
Suei,  CaJ.  10.  The  day  on  which  th«r  did  this  was  held  as 
a  festival,  and  presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends^  Ju' 
venal,  iii.  187.   Martial,  iii.  G. 

The  beard  was  shaven  for  th*  first  time  sooner  or  later  at 
pleasure  ;  sometimes  when  tlie  toga  virilis  was  assumed,  Suet. 
Cal.  xo.  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Macroi,  in 
Som.Sdf.i.6.  Augustus  did  not  shave  tilt  twenty-five,  Di», 
iriviii.  34.  Hence  y»ung  men  with  a  long  doWn  fUnugo) 
were  called  Juvenes  barbatuli,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  bene  barbalt. 
Id.  Cal.  ii.  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  tanugej  was 
contecrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  99.  thus  Nero  consecrated 
his  in  a  golden  box,  (pixiJe  aurtaj,  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Capiiolinus,  Suet.  Ner.  12.  At  the  same  tirne  the  hairof  the 
head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial. 
i.^%.  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  Tkeb.  viii.  493.  Till  then 
ihey  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  j.  33.  iii.  2o. 
13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot,  (renodavant,  vel 
nodp  religabant,)  Id,  Epod.  xr.  42.  Hence  they  were  called 
Cawilati,  Peiren.  27. 

Both  mtfn  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  used 
to  Jet  their  hair  graw(pascere,<uere,  nutrire,  prormlterevt\sub~ 
mittere)  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but 
afterwards,  Virg,  ^n.  vii.  391.  Stai.Syiv.  iii.  Prof,  etcarm. 
4.  6.  Titb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607.  Ceasorin.  dt  D.  N.  i,  Plutarch,  in 
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ThtS4  as  the  Nazaiites  among  the  Jews.    NunA,  vl.  £.     So 
Paul,  A^,  xviii,  18. 

The  Britooi  in  the  time  of  Cesar  thaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  C^s.  B.  C,  v.  io>. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  h»r  and 
beard  to  grow,  [pTomiUebant  vel  submtiebant),  Liv.  vi.  16. 
Suet.  Jul.  67 .  Aug.  33.  Cal.  e4.  or  let  it  Dow  dUhevdied, 
(lolvteant),  Liv.  i,  a6.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Vifg.jEn. 
iii.  65.  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  813.  lore'il,  (lacerabani  -veievelubanlj, 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  a6.  Curt.  x.  3.  or  covered  it  with  dust  and 
ashes,  ViTg,  £it.  jtii.  609,  Caluli.  xliv.  8S4.  The  Greeki, 
on  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  liieir  beard, 
Seiuc.  Benef.  v.  6.  Plutarch.'  is  Pelopid.  el  AUxand.  Bion. 
Eidy&.  1.  Si.  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nation*.  Suet. 
Cat.  j.  It  wat  reckoned  ignominioUB  among  the  Jews  to 
shave  a  person's  beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the  Catti,  a  na-  . 
tion  of  Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or 
cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  CDcmy,  Taai.  de  Mor,  Gem. 
31.  So  CeuAj.  inconsequence  of  avow.  Id.  Hiit.  iv.  61, 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  tlieir  beifd- 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 133.  ii. 
3. 35.  Art.  Pod.  aqy.  Hence  Bariaius  magister  for  Socrates, 
Pen.  iv.  i.(but  lieer  bariaius,  i.  e.  villosux,  roufffa^  Martial. 
xiv.  84.  iarbatus  vitnt,  without  shaving.  Id.  zi.  85. 18.. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  (tondeTtforfielJ  hit  beard, 
andsometimcs  toshaveii, /'riu^reNfi'dcu/^, I.e.  radendamctt~ 
rare  vt\Jacere),  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used 
to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,  f[nlos  •aedere),  with  an  instru- 
nent  called  Vol. EBLLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  fliiii/.  Cure. 
4.  B8.  SMt.Cxi.  4j.  not  only  of  the  taie,  but  the  legs,  &c. 
yu/.  4f.  Aug.  68-  Qalb.  22.  0th.  la.  Marital,  v.  6>..viit. 
46.  ix.  ii.  Quinctil.  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii.^roffm.or  to  burn  tbemout 
withihe  flame  of  nut-shelll,  [suburere  nuce  ardenti).  Suet.  Aug. 
68.  or  of  walnut  shells,  (adurere  candentibus  juglandiianpula. 
nanibuij ;  as  the  tyrant  Dionyshis  did,  Cu;.  Tusc.\.  %o.U^.\'\, 
^.orwiihacertainoinimentcalledPsiLOTHRUM  velDROPAX, 
Martial,  iii.  74.  ¥1.99.  x.  6^.  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which 
Juvenal  calls  caliiHfiscia  tnsci,  ix.  14.  for  this  putpose  certain 
women  were  employed  called  UsTRicuLiC,  Terluu-  deptUl.  4, 
This  pulling  off  the  hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a 
mark  of  grcjt  effeminacy,  Gcll.  vii,  12,  Cic.  R«s.  Lorn,  7.  Plin, 
Ep.  99.  I .  J.  8.  except  from  the  armpits,  fala  vcl  axiUa),  Ho- 
rat. Epod.  xii.5.  Senec.  £p.  114.  Juvenal.  xL  157. as  likewise 
to  use  a  mirror  when  Bhaving,^uffW.  ii.  99.  Martial,v\.6^.^. 
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The  Romsni  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  (o  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAPtLLAMENTUM, Siul. Cal  ii.ot  Galeros,  7«wfla/. 
vi.  lao.  or  Galericulum,  Suel.  Oih.  12.  The  false  hair 
(crines  ficti,  vel  sup^ositij  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a 
skin.  Martial,  xiy.  50.  This  contrivance  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caeaar,  Suet.  JuC. 

J 5.  at  least  not  used  by  men;   for  it  was  used  by  women, 
TAd,  AmCTr  i.  14.  45. • 

It)  great  famihes  cheie  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  (having.  (TONSORESj.OwV.  Met.  xi.  i8a.  Martial,  vi. 
c2.  and  for  cutuu^  the  nails,  Plant,  Aul.  ii.  4.  ^3,  TibuU.  \. 
8.  It.  ^.  Ma*,  iii.  a.  1-5.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this, 
(ToNSTRiCEs),  G'c.  Tusc.  V.  BO.  Plaut.  True.  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbera' shops  or 
shades  (TONSTRIN/E),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm.  i. 
S.  39.  Horat.  Ep,  \.  7.  jO.  where  fc-tnales  also  used  to  offi< 
ciate,  Mir/iW.  ii.  17. 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
poor  people,  (Sec  page  418.}  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour, 
(puUati),  snd  slippers,  fcrtpit/atij  ;  hence  vestis  servilis,  Cic.    , 
Pis.  38,  Servilis  kabilus.  Tacit,  Hist.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  wiih  disapprobation,  Plaul. 
Casin.  ii.  sc.  ult.  Suet.  Dom.  la.  They  wore  either  a  strait 
tunic  called  Exomis  oroiPHTriERA, (?^//.  vii,  12.  Hesych.  16, 
or  a  coarse  frock  (lacemt  el  cucuilusj,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  7.  54. 
Juvenal,  iii.  170.  Martial,  x.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from, citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  clem.  i.  »4. 
Efist.  18. 

SUves  wore  their  beard  and  liair  lotig.  When  manu- 
mitted they  shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap,  fpUeusJ, 
Juvenal.  V.  171.  Plant.  Amphit.  i,  1.  306.  .See  p.  41. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head,  Plaut.  Rud.  v,  2.  16.  Juvenal.  \\\.  81. 
Xittcian.  in  Ermniimt  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut 
their  hair  nor  naiU,  Petron.  104.  So  those  acciucd  of  a 
capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and 
went  to  the  Capitol  10  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial. 
ii.  74.  Plin.  Ep.  7.  B7. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that 
they  believed  no  oi)edicd,tillPrsrfr^iaateither  in  person  or  by 

the 
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4lie  minUuation  oiAir'ipos,  cut  ofFahair  from  the  bead,  which 
was  considered  asa  kind  of  first  fruits  of  conicc ration  to  Pluto, 
,yit§,^n.  iv.  698.  Uor.Od.i.  28.  20. 


11.    ROMAN  ENTERTAmMMNTS,  EXER- 
CISES, BATHS,  PRIFATE  GAMES,    igc. 


'T'H-E  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  cjillt-d 
C(£NA,  supper ;  suppqsed  by  some  to  have  been  an. 
ciently  1  heir  only  one,   Istdor.  xx.  S. 

The  usual  time  for  the  cana  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Ctc.  Fun.  ix.  %b.  Martial,  iv.  8. 
6.  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Attct.  ad  Herenn,  iv,  ^1. 
PUti-  Ep.  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early, 
jftmenal,  i.  49.    P/m.  Pan,  49. 

An  entertainment  began  before  the  usual  time,  and  pro- 
ioneed  tlil  late  a  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  TN- 
TEMPESTIVUM;  if  prolonged  till  near  mdrning,  C(ENA 
A^TELUCANA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Ck.  Arch.  6,  Mur.  6.  ytrr. 

.  a^.  Stn.  14.  Alt.  t][.  i.Smcc.  de  ir a,  ii.  s8.  Suet.  'Call.  ^5. 
"    ted  ii     "  -..-.. 


-iSttch  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  f^u/ari  vel  uiivr« 
JDfi  DIE,  itf -  XXV.  23.  Cat,  47.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  ay.  Curt.  v.  ee. 
and  IN  Di£M  vivere,  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity, 
Clc.  Piil.  ii.  g4,  Tusc.  v.  11.  Oral.  ii.  40.  Pun,  £p.  v.^,  a 
thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 

About  mid -day  me  Romans  took  another  meal  called 
PRANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
CCE.NA,{KOin,i.e.cilniJcommums,apluribussumptus,P[\itdirch. 
Sympos.  viii>  6,  Isid,  xx.  e.  quo  Pknus  alludere  videtur,  Ep. 
ii.  6.J  becauie  taken  in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the 
eveaiag, {ciiiu vesfiertinui),^ LSPi.imA;  Festus  inOENA.  But 
when  tpe  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  de- 
vote longer  time  to  the  ccetia  or  common  meal,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  yirith  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; 
and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Pr^ndium.' 

At  ^e  hour  of  dinjierthe  people  used  tobedismissed  from 
the  spectacles,  Suel.  CLiud.  34.  Col.  ^.  j8. ;  which  custom 
first  bepn  A.  U.  €93.  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

F  t  They 
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They  took  onl]' a  little  light  food  {dium  laxm  et  facVaH 
sumebant,  v.  gujtabantj,  Plin.  Ep.  tii.  4.  for  dinner,  without 
any  formal  preparation,  Cell.  i.  3.  tieral.  Sal,  i.  6.  137.  ii. 
4.  sa.  Sentc.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  to, 
Pkui.  Pan.  ill.  5. 14.  Cic,  Verr,  i,  19.  Horat.  Sal.  ii.  3.  245. 
Suet.  Gaud.  33.  Doimt,  si. 

Sometimes  the  emperon  rave  public  dinners  to  the  wtwle 
Roman  people,  Suel,Jid,  38.  Til.  30. 
,  A  dinner  was  called  PRANDttJM  canin  t;M  vel  ahslemiwnt,  at 
which  no  wine  was  drunk,  {quodcanisvinocaTeCjtGeW.x'ni.ia, 

In  the  army.  Food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRAN- 
DIUM,  Liv,  xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,   PkaNsus 

*AflAtUS»    GcU.    XV.   IS. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  etna,  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUM),  Piavt. 
Cure.  t.  I.  78.  Suet.  Vilel.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xivi  aag.  and 
something  delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink, 
called  COMISSATIO,  Suet.  t^i/eH.  13.  Demit,  si.  They 
used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast 
in  another,  iiid.  Liv.  xi.  7.  g.  Plant.  Most.  i.  4.  g. 

As  the  enteitaimem  aFter  supper  was  often  continued  till 
laie  at  night.  Suet.  Tit.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuri- 
•utly,  to  revel,  to  rioh  [u^iMiiiy  a  iuj/a,  viius,  Festus,  vel 
fatius  a  Kvfut,  Comus,  the  gnd  of  noctiirnil  merriment  and 
feasting  among  the  decks),  Hor.  Od.  iv.  t.  g.  Quinel.  xi. 
3.57.  COMISSATIO.  i  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or 
rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Col.  15.  Martial. 
xii.  48.  II.  CoMisSATos,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  compEinion  or  associate  in  Feasting  and  revelling, 
Ter.  Aaelph.  v.  a.  8.  Liv.  x1.  7.  Marh<U..\f.  ^,%.  ix.6e.  ij. 
Petron.  6£,  GeU,  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed*  Co- 

MISSATOHESCONJUBATIOKIS,    Alt.  \,  l6. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinnerand  supper,  called  ME- 
RENDA,  (^quia  vu/gi  daiatur  ih,  qui  xre  fflerebant,  i^e. 
purcitiaTiis,  anisouam  labore  mtlertintun  a  Jemmo  seu  cctt' 
ductorej.  Plant.  Most.  iv.  a.  50.  or  Antec(I:na,  Vet  turn, 
Iitdor,  XX.  39. 

Th£  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  farC,  cliiefly  on 
pottage,  {pidi),  or  bread  and  pot-herbs :  fhcncc  every  thifig 
eaten  with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called 
PULMENTUM  or  PuLMENT.\RruM,(»4^wi»';i:^/iwnim,  call- 
ed in  Scotland,  Kitchen],  Flio.  xviti.  8.  Vurro  dcLat.  Ling. 
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W.  22,  Horat.  Sat.  li.  s.  so.  £p.  i.  18. 48.  Senec.  £p.  871 
Phcdr.  iii.  7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171.  Uacta  pui- 
mentaria,  i.  c.  laula  et  ddicata  Jercula,  nice  delicate  diincs. 
Ptrs.  iii.  103.)  Their  chief  maf^istraies,  and  mcnt  illustrious 
generals,  when  out  ol  oflicc,  culiivated  the  ground  with  their 
own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  boardi  and  partook  of  the 
same  food  with  their  servants ;  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Plalttrck, 
They  sometimes  even  dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  » 
CURIUS,  PUn.  xix.  5.  s.  ae.  Jmtnal.  xi.  79.  or  had  it 
brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives.  Martial,  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extsnsion  af  con- 
quest, the  manners  of  ihe  people  were  changed,  luxury 
seized  all  ranks,  Sxuior  amis  luxuria  incuiuil,  victumque  ul- 
ciscitur  orben,  Juvenal,  vi.  391.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
became  the  chief  object  of  attention.  £very  thing  was  ran- 
sacked to  ^tify  the  appetite,  fvesceiuk  causd  terra  marisue 
omma  exqmrere,  &c.  ShII,  Cat.  1 3,  Gustus,  i.  e.  dapes  dek- 
catas,  dainties,  denurtia ptr  omnia quaruni,  yuvenal.  xi.  14.) 
The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  mea.\s,Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  ij6,  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  he- 
joei  sat  on  separate  seats  [tpew,  soiia,)  around  the  wall,  with 
a  small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were 
set,  Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c.  vii.  &  vlii.  So  the  Germans,  Tadt,  as. 
and  Spaniards,  Strab.  »,  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  f'dffitni^eruEi^  on  couches,(LECTI 
vel  Tori,)  was  introduced  from  ihe  nations  of  the  east;  ac 
first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  I'ai.  Max.  ii.  1.  e.  but  after- 
wards allowed  also  10  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa  ia 
tbetimeof  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Ijv.  xxviii.  a8. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  beplaced  in  this  posture  in 
i  LectisSermUBt;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val.Max.  ii.  1.  s. 
Boys  and  young  men  hclow  sevenleen.sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents  or  friends,  (in  imo  leclo  vcl  lubsellio, 
vel  ad  Ucli  fulcra  asiidebarltj.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  at  a  more  frugal 
table,  (propria  etparciort  mensaj,  Tacii.  Ann.  xiii.  16.  some- 
times also  girls.  Suet,  Claud.  3s.  and  persons  of  low  rank, 
Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  3.  32.  v.  4.  ai.  Donat.  in  l^il.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals .  Pervns  took  them  alone  or 
.  in  company,  either  standing  or  sitting,  .Sif 'A  ^"g.  7^- 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called. C(£- 

NACULUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  fkrro  Je  Lat, 
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Ling.  \Wi  33.  whence  the  whole  uppCt-  part,  or  highest  story 
of  a  hhuse  was  called  by  ihatnarae,  /j'l/.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  Vil. 
7.  afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  Ncr.  31,  Jfuvinal.  vii.  183. 
or  TRICLINIUM.  Ctc.  Att.  5a.  Suet.  Caa.  43.  7T*.  72.  be 
awe  titTC* coacheilrpUfiiKna.tru lecti,triclinares vei  discubi- 
loriij  were  spread  (sterneianturj  around  the  tabic',  on  which 
theguetts  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg,  £x,  \.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  ihrec.  They  lay  wiih 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  ann,  the  head 
a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  fpulvitzi,  v.  -i/. 
iij,  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent; 
(be  feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet 
behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  eacb. 
The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite  to  the  brea*t  of  the  first, 
■o  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  10  him,  especially  if  the  thing 
was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom,  ("in 
sinu  recumbere,  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  28.)  thus,  jefin,  xiii.  sg.  In 
conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves,  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  tb*y  raised 
theiHselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Oi.  i.  a^,  B.  Sat.  4,  ii.  g^. 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand;  sometimes  of  both  hands ; 
for  we  do  not  read  of  tlteirusirg  either  knives  or  forks: 
hence  Manas  rnicta,  Hor.  Ep.  1.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad  capvi  lectij,vtii  called 
SUMMUS  vcl  primus,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel 
vltimus,  the  lowest ;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  es- 
teemed the  most  honourable  place,  Virg.ib.Horat.Sai.n.^.so. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  coucn,  which  was  hence  called  Ziocus  CoNSU- 
'  LARis,  because  there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any 
messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  PiutarcA.Sfm/os.  ii,  3.  The 
master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch, 
next  to  the  conso), 

■  Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 
four,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 
more,  Cic.  Pis.  27. 

•Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence 
called  BICLlNIUM,fitimf/(/.  i.  5.  Plaut.  Bacck.  iv.  4. 69. 

&.  I  OS. 

The  number  of  conches  depended  oh  that  of  the  guests, 
^yhich  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Mnses,  Cell.  xiii.  11.  So  in 
'  the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  recHned  on 
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cwicbei  did  not  exceed  nine.SA'M.  iii.  a.  31.  \v,  3.  te.  The 
penont  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring 
with  them,  were  called  UMBRj^,  uninvited  guests,  Hor, 
Sat.  ii.  8.  S2.  Ep.  i.  v.  s8. 

The  bedsteads  (Sponda)  and  feet  (Fl'lcra  ve]peJes)  were 
made  of  wood,  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  6  j6.  sometimes  of  silver  or 
gold,  Suet,  Jul.  49,  or  adorned  with  plates,  [hraclea  vel  lam- 
ntt),  of  iiWcTiSuei.  Cal.  Hi.  Martial,  viii. ^^  g.  On  the  couch 
was  laida  mattress  or  ^uilc,(CuLCiTA,  yuiwno/.  V,  17.  Plin. 
six.  1.  i«/matta.  Oind.  Fast.  vi.  680.]  itufied  with  feathers 
Or  wool.  Cic.  Tusc,  iii.  19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  {f^no 
vel  a(ft-tfaut^/i'«),Varro.  deLat.  ling.  iv.  «.  All  kinds  of 
■luffing  [ommajardmina)  were  calletTT OMENTUM  quast 
t^ndtmentum.  Suet.  Tib.  34-  Mv^ial.  xi.  as.  xiy.  i^o.  . 

A  couch  with  coarse  St  uflinj;,  (conciiopalttiyi.t.  amadines 
palustresj,  i^aWcUvzt  called Tiinifn^iimCIRCEKSE^ccaufe 
such  were  used  in  the  circus.;  opposed  ta  Tomeptum  Lincon'i- 
CDM,v.  hs.vconicVM,  MaTliat.  yiiv.  t6o.  Sen.deVtt.  Beai.a^ 
■  At  first  couches  seem  to  have  })een  covered  with  herEs  or 
leaves,  Ovid.  Fast,  i,  soo.  &;  aoj.  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch, 
guod  herhis  etfrondihus  tectis  incvb^antj  ,^xnoix  XacLii^. 
IV.  3^.  vd  TORUS,.^»;(i  vcteres  super  herbam  tonaro  discum* 
itiani.  Id,  ct  Serv.  in  Vij-g.  Ma-'u  708.  v.  388.  vel,  ut  alii 
Jifunti  quod  kcius  loris,  i.  e.Juniitis  imdereiur,  Hotai.  Epod. 
Xii.  i2^orwithstraw,fifra»ifnvel^r«n(7^ii;?>/,Pltn.viii.48. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  g-  117- 
'  The  cloth  or  tiching  whtcb  covered  the  matuess  or  couch, 
ibe  bcd-cov«Hng  (operimaaum  vel  involucrumj,  was  called 
TORAL,  Herat,  Sat.  ii.  4.  -84.  Efi.  i-  j.  aa.  by  later  writers, 
Tormle tinieum,  or  Ssgestre,  v.  -trum,  trium,  Varro.  ibid.; 
or  LODUC,  which  is  also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juuenal. 
vi.  104.  vii.  66.  Martial,  xlv.  148.  ijs.  Ladiada,  a  small 
.blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body.  Suet,  Aug.  8g. 

On  lolcmn  occasions  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embrodery,  (Stragqla  VBsyis),  Cic. 
feTr.ii.t9.IJv.  xxxivj7.  Herat.Sat.  ii.  3.  3.  n%.  pifla  ttra- 
gula,  Tibull.  i.  a.  70.  Textile  jtragulutn,  an  embroidered  co- 
verlet, with  a  beautiful  mittrcss  below,  (ptdchenivu)  straio'J, 
Cic.  Tusc.  V,  ei.  but  some  read  here  Au/cAerruif  ;  as,  Lectits 
stxatus£0Rci^£«ito^fn.tfrtf»>ate,be6preMwith  a  purple  covering, 
Cac.  Phil.  ii.  ay.  also  ATrKLiCAperidetatmata,  Cic.  Verr.  W. 
IB.  much  the  suae  with  wb»t  Virgil  calls  superha-aulaa,  fine 
tapestry,  ^,  it  6^y.  mid  to  hfvc  beed  ^it  in'rented  at  ilic 
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court  (iRdu/d,  hinc  aulea),  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamnf. 
PUn.  viii.  48- .  Baiylomca  perijlromala  consutoque  tapeUAf 
wrought  with  needle-work,  Plaul.  Stick,  ii,  2.  g^. 

Hangings  [aula]  used  likewise  to  be  suipendcd  from  the 
top  ofthe  room  to  receive  the  dMt,Horat.Sal.  ii.  8.  54.  ftrr; 
in  rirg.  £n.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C ;  called 
SIGMA  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually 
contained  seven.  Martial,  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called 
also  STIBADIUM.  Id.  xiv.  87,  But  in  later  ages  the  custom 
wai  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  sitting  or 
rccliningon  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times,  on  cushion* , 
ACCUBITA,  Schtiliajt.in  Juvenal.v.  ij-Lamprid.  Hel'Og.  19,  • 
&  8j.  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitau,  Treh.  PoUio  m 
Ctaua.  14.  ' 

The  tables  {MENS^}  of  the  Romans -were  anciently 
iquare.andcalled  CiBiLL£,  r«rr0(/«Za'.  Ung.iv.i^.feslusi 
oniurec  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches,  the  fourth 
side  was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  i  n  and  out  the  dishes. 
When  the  semicircular  couch  or  the  sigma  came  to  be  used, 
tables  were  made  round,  jfuvmal.  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  u^uaJly.madc  of  citron  or 
piaple  wbod,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cie.  Vrrr.  iv.  17. 
Martial,  xiv.  89.  &  90-  ii.  43.  Plm.  xiii.  tj.  s.  sp. 

The  tables  were  sonic  times  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
dnhes  on  them  ;  hence,  Mrtsam  apponekr,  P/aW>  Asin,  v. 
1.  s.  Id.  Most,  i.  3.  I  jo.  iii.  1.  e6.  Cic.  Ail.  xiv,  bi.  Oviii. 
Met.  viii.  570,  el  auferbe,  Plaut.  Ampk.  ii.  s.  175.  velnn- 
MOVERB,  Ptrg.  .£n.  i.  «ao.  &  627,  but  some  here  take  matsj^ 
for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set  down  on  the 
table ;  hence  ahum,  lanus, patinas,  vcl  canam  mensis  affone- 
fit.Virg.  £n.  iv.  fiou.CiV.  lusc.v.^i.Verr.tv.ii.  Alt.v'u  \, 
Epulis  mensas onerare,  Vir.  G,iv.  388.  demeretw/tollhrE, 
.   flayt.  Mil.  iii.  i-  55.  kc. 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  {lanx, 
fatina, patella  veXdisirus) ;  hence  Prima  mensa,  ^ot primttfer- 
ni/a,  the  first  course,  the  TDe3i.,MaeTob.Sat.v\.i.  i.SecunOA 
iHlitsK,  the  second  course,  the  frnits,  &c.  ic/^rra,  or  the  des- 
sert,Cic.  Ait.xiv.^.  Fam. xvi. ai.  Virg.G. ii.  101 . Nep.  Ages.i, 
Mittere  ie  tiietua,  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a 
person  absent,  Gc.  Atl.  v.  1 .  Dopes  menste  irems,  a  short  meal, 
*  ^&\  t?l>le,  ^at.  Art.f,  irfi.  mtrna  eptma,  Sil.  '^(1^83. 
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Virgil  u««  ntcnsx  for  the  cakosof  wheaten  bread  {adoTta  tiba, 
vK\cereaiejolum.  SOIAJM  omtie  dicitur,  quod aliguid sustintt, 
Scrv.in  Virg.  Ecl.vi.  35.  .tn.v.199.  Ovid.  Mel.  i.  73.)?"' 
under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  ori«,  because  of  iheir  circular 
figure,  and  quadra,  because  each  cake  was  dividrd  into  four 
part*,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two  siraight  line*  drawn 
through  the  centre,  f^rg.  An.v\i.  itB-  HenQC  tUimS  vivere 
quadrS,  at  another's  expence  6r  table,  Juvenal,  v.  z.jindetur 
qvadra,  1.  e.yrMi/Km/tami,  the  piece  of  bread,  Horat.Ep.'i. 
17 ■  ig-  Soquadrapiiceala  vi\ ciud, M3,ma].  vi.y ^.  xii.  32-18. 
A  ubie  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These 
were  of  a  circular  figure,  [eries,)  uicd  chiefty  by  the  rich, 
and  commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal. 
i.  138.  xi.  1B3. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  iw.xxxix. 6.  Gc.f«T. 
iv.  t6.  25.  Tiisc.  V,  Bi.orDELPHiCA,  «c.  mensa.  Vet.  Schol. 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.Cic.Vcrr.  '\v.$^.LapU 
'albus,  i,  c.  mensa  TRarmerea,  Horat.  Sat.  \.  6.  ii6< 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feel, 
(Tripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  a.  sa-  Ot/id.  Mel.  vlii.  661.  and  lome- 
times  one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid,  M^^.  viti, 
661.    Hence  ingqualu  v^f-v^m.,  fiiarlial.  i.  j6. 11, 

The  apcient  Romans  did  aot  use  lable-cloths,  (mantilia), 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with 
))  coarse  cloth,  {gausSpe),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 1. 

Before  the  guests  began  to  pat,  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  anda  towel  (Mantilx,  v.  .lek,  -telle,  -un,  v.  -ium). 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  uhere  they  lupp^  to  dry 
tbem,  f^Tg.  jEn,  i.  70s.  G,  iv.  377,  But  each  guest  spemi  tO 
have  brought  withhim  from  home  the  ublc- napkin  (M  A^PA) 
or  cloth,  which  he  used  in  time  of  eating  to  wipe  bis  inoum 
and  hands.  Martial,  xii,  89.  Herat.  U.  8.  63.  but  not  always. 
Hot.  &!.  i.  3.  22.  The  rnappa  was  sometimes  adorned  witli 
a  purple  fringe,  {lata  clauo\,  Mart.  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  mas*  - 
ter  of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the 
mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  :A/<ir/.  li.  30, 
rable.cloths  [lintea  vUlosa,  gausipa  vel  mantilia),  began  to 
be  used  under  the  emperors,  ^urAi)/.  xiv.  138.  xii.  tg.  |9, 
In  later  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to 
bathe.P/au/.5(ifA.v.  a.ig.  The  wealthy  bad  baths,  (BAL- 
NEUM.'vel  Balineum,  plur.  -nea,  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot, 
at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  de  Oral,  li,  55.  There  were  public 
baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Crc.  Cal, 
^6.  Horat.  Ef.  i.  1.  92.  where  there  weretcparaie  apartroinis 
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for  the  men  and  women  [halnea  vtrilia  et  mtdiebria^  Varro  de 
Lat.Ling.  viii.42.  Vinruv.  v,  10.  Gcll.x.  q.  Each  paid  tothe 
l)ath-keepcr  {balneator)  a  small  coin,  [quaarani),  Horat.  Sat. 
i,  a.  137.  Jmxnal.  vi.  446.  Hence  Tes  tpiadrantana,  for 
tiwtmm,  Sencc.  Epist.  8S.  QuadTantariapermutatio,  i.  c.  pro 
quadrai^U  coptumsui fecit,  Ck.  Ccel.  26.  ^oquadraniaria  is  ' 
put  for  a  mean  harlot,  Quirtctil.  viii.  6.  Those  under  age 
paid  tiothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446. 

The  usual  tune  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  {octava  iord)  in 
summer,  and  three  in  winter,  Piin.  Ef.  ii!,  \.  Martial,  x.  48, 
on  Festival  days  sooner,   Jsvt^iU.  xi.  so^ 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  vanous  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, (exerdtaiiones  campcsCres,  post  dtcisa  ntgetia  campo,  sc. 
Martjo,  Hor.  £.p.  i.  1.  39-)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  [PILAJ, 
Horat.  Sst.  i.  5.  4B.  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  or 
quoit,  a  round  bullet  or  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong 
'  lied  to  it,  Herat.  Od.  i.  8.  11.  the'PALUS,  or  Palaria, 
Juvenal,  vi.  246.  (See  p.  ^76.)  fldingi  ruuning,  leaping,  Sec. 
Suet.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  wercJchicDy  four  kinds  of  balls ;— 1.  PIX-A  TRICQ- 
KALI3  vel  TKicoNj  SO  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it 
were  placed  in  a  triangle,  {ifiititw),  and  tossed  it  frum  one 
another,  hf  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser. 
—2.  FOLLlS  vf:\folliculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot- 
ball,  whichifl^ge  they  drove  witli  the  arms  and  simply  called 
PiLA.  Prop,  iii.  le.  5.  or  PjLA  vBLoJt,//brfl'- iSfli,  ii.  2.  11. 
if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  arined  wilh  a  kind  of  ^untlet  } 
hence  called  FoLlisfucillatobius,  plauf.  Rt(d.  iii.  4.  16. 

}dartial.  xiv.  47. :,— 3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  tlic  village, 

ball,  stuffed  wi[h  feathers;  less  than  the  /dUr^i,  but  more 
weighty,  Jt/irfta/. xiv. 4^.- — 3.  H^RPASTUM,  (aB  «ifMT»C<l 
rapio),  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  ooe 
another,  partial,  iv.  t^.  vit.  31,  Suet.  Aug-  84. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said /aiMrtm^in,  vel 
pilam  rtvocare  caJentem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground  ;  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  bgH  seemed  t«  aim  at  one,  but  stilick 
another,  iudarejatatim.vctnonsperatojiigi^ntem^tideregesiui 
when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  another,  and  threw  it 
aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  Ituierc  acpulsim^ 
vc\pi!amgemioarevoiantei!t,hacin,  ad  Pison.  173.  Plaul, 
Cure.  ii.  3,  17   Isidor.  i.  ^i. 

In  country  villas  there  wac  usually  a  tenais-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  ball  and  ifa  other  ej^erciiei,  laid  out  in  the 
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forni  of  a  circus:  h«nce  called  SphJesIsterIum,  Saet.  Vesp* 
so.  Flin,  Ep.  a.  17.  v.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  ihems^Ives  in  whirl- 
ing along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as 
ourchildrcn  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS, 
(arftx",  curro),  and  Gnecus  trochus,  because  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Htrat.  Od.  iii.  24.  £7.  Martiai,  xi,  Aa.  xiv. 
169.  The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  ttas  [)e>u]tar  to  boys. 
Firg.  £n.  vii.  378.  Pfrs.  iii.  51.  Some  confounded  these 
two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  is-  thete  exercises,  took  the  air 
pn  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

Therft  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  . 
Te1  AMBULATIONES,  uM  spakarattur,)  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  J)om. 
44.  Oral.  n.  «o.  Jtt.  xiii;  tg.  odQ.  Sratr,  iii.  17.  Getl.  i, 
A.  Horat,  Od.  ti.  15.  \6,-  Ep,  i.  10.  2S.  Juvtnidv  ivi  j. 
«.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTIGUS,  ponJcos  or  piazras,)  were 
built  in  di9«rent  plates,  chiefly  round  the  Oxmpus  Martius 
snd  Farum,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as 
thiMe  of  Ctaudini,  MBrtial,  de  Sped.  ii.  $.  of  Augustus,  Suet. 
gi.  of  Apollo,  Prop,  ii.  gi.'  1.  (hnd.  Ttist.  m.  1.  eg.  of 
Nero,  Suet.  Ntr.  %i.  of  Pompey,  Cu^  de  Fat.  4.  Ovid.  Art, 
y*«.  i.  67.  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  g.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  be^ 
tidA  taking  exerct'se,  Setnetimes  the  senate  Was  assembled, 
and  courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  ptaee  8^  apaft  for  th«  purpose  iA  exercise  on  horseback 
MinvehintM;  «Bt 'called  OESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was 
^nerally  cotitiguous  to  the  {ard^,  and  hid  OBt  i;i  the  ferm 
of  a  drcus,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  3.  ii-l7. 

-  An  inclostsd  gallery,  with  large  wiiidows  to  cool  it  ih 
■siAnnier,  catcalled  Crvptoporticds, PAV(.  ^/rf. ii.  17.  v. 
6,  comtMnty  with  a  double  nrw  of  windows.  Id.  vii.  at. 

Literary  men-,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  [slomackia  causa), 
.uaed  to  read  aloud,  [tiari  el  inienli  legert),  Plin.  Ep-  ix,  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings, 
frequent  bathing  was  neccisilry,  both  for  cleanliness  ami 
health,  especially  as  they  cook  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 

from 
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from  welh  in  th«  city  and  neighbourhood ',  u  the  founlaiii 
of  ^eria  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  L'v.  i.  19,  Ovid. 
Past,  ill  »73.  Juvenal,  iii.  13.  of  Mercury,  Oaid.  Fast.  v. 
673.  &c. 

The  fint  a<;uc(luct  at  Rome  was  built  hy  Appiui  Claudius, , 
the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  D'todor.  xx.  36, 
Seven  oV  eight  aqueducts  were  afterwardt  buili,  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles  in 
such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueduas  were  construaed  at  a  prodigious  cxpence,. 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  sup- 
ported on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  Supposed  the 
Komans  were  ignoiartt,  that  water  conveyed  in  prpea  rises 
to  thc'heighi  of  its  source,  wliaiever  be  the  distance  or  m^ 
equality  of  ground  through  whi.c|i  it  puses.  It  is  strange 
they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  cgntidering  the  frequent  use 
they  made  of  pipes  (JiaidaJ  in  conveying  water.  That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who 
aay»,  Aipta  in  vd  eplumio  suiil  altiiudimm  exorlus  ita,  waler 
in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  x^i.6.  s.  31: 
The  tru(h  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the  weight  of 
water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  (he  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  w^re  collected  in 'reservoirs,  called  CASTEL. 
LA.  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leadeh 
piws,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  Horai.  E/>.  1.  10.  ao. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent 
baths  were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  utc 
of  the  public ;  at  first  however,  more,  for  utility  than 
shew.  Cm  usum,  nm  eUectamerUua),  Senec.  £p.  Sfi. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  fittt  began  to  a^ume  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  TH£RM.£,  {hjftuu,  caUres, 
i.  c,  caiidtt  a^ua,  Liv.  xsxvi.'  15.)  bagnios  or  hot  bathi,  al- 
though they  also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num* 
ber  of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  PSn.  Epiit.  iv. 
8.  authors  reckoned  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
emperors  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon,  Dio,  liii.  27.  Martial,  iii,  bo. 
of  Nero,  Martiai.  YJi.  33.  Stat,  Syh.  i.  j.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet, 
7.  of  Damitian,  Suet.  j.  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian, 
&c.   Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain.  ' 

The  hason  (labrum  aut  lacus)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM.NATATIOor-PijtUNA.  The  cold  bath 
was  called  IRICIPARIVM,  tcahenm  Vfhlaeum;  the 
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hot,  CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM:  The 
cold  bath  room,  Cella  Fbigidaria;  and  the  hot,  Cella 
Caldahia,  Plin,  Epiil.  v.  6.  Virlruv.  v.  10.  the  stove-room, 
Hypocauston,  or  Vapobarium,  Oc.  g.  Fratr.  iii.  i. 
warmed  by  a  furnace  {prgpigneum  v«l  pr/tfuniitm)  below, 
Plin.  Ep.  li.  ly.  adjoining  to  which  were  sweatiog  roomi, 
fSUDATORlA,  Smec.  Epitt.  5a.  vel  Assa,  sc.  iflft«,Cic. 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.)  the  undressing  room,  ApuoiTERitTH,  Ge^ 
wid,  Piin.  Ep,  V.  6.  the  perfuming  room,  UnctuariUH,  ii. 
17.  Several  imprevementi  were  made  in  the  conitructioti 
or  baths  in  the  lime  of  Seneca,  Epist,  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  .hot  water,  and 
ended  with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  iji  great  repute,  after 
Antonius  Muia  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerons  disease 
by>the  use  of  it,  Saet.  Aug.  Itx.  81.  Piin.  xxix.  1.  Herat.  Ef. 
i.  If.  but  fell  idto  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the 
same  remedy,  Dio,  iiii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charfre  of  the  bath  was  callei] 
BALNEATOR,  ac.  Cal.  a6.  Phil.  xiJi.  is.  He  bad  staves 
under  him,  called  Carsarii,  who  took.  CRre  of  the  doatfa*  of 
those  who  bathed. 

The  slavA  who  anmnted  tliose  'who  baihed,  were  calkd 
ALIPTjE,  dc.  Fam.  i.  gv  35.  jfvvaud.  iii.  76.  vj.  411,  or 
Unctorbs,  Martini,  vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71,-  3. 

The  initrtinenEs  of  an  AHptes  were  a  curry-comb  or 
f  craper,  (STRIGILIS.  v.  il.)  to  rub  off.  {aJ  defncaitdutii.  et 
■  desiriagatdum  vel  radeadum)  the  sweat  and  Jmh  from,  the 
body  ;  made  of  horn  or  brassj^  sometintes  of  silver  or  goU, 
8utt.  Aug.  So,. Nana. Sal,  il,  7.  110.  Per j.  v.  1&6.  Martial. 
xiv.  $t~  Stna,  Epist.  q^.  whence  strigmenta  for  sordut-" 
towels  or  rubbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), — a  vjal  or  cniet  of 
oil,  (GUTTUS),  Jfmxnal.  xi.  158.  usually  of  horn,  (cor- 
nttu),  hence  a  large  horn  was  called  RuiNoesBiOS.  Juvtn^. 
>  iii.  863.  vii,  igo,.  Afarna/.xiv.  j2,  ^3,  Gel/,  xvii.  8.  a  jug, 
(ampulla),  Plaul.  Stick,  i.  ^.yy.  Pers.  i,  3.  44,  andaim^l 
vessel  called  Z«J)/t(u/dt. 

The  tlavp  who  had  the  ciire  of  the  untmenti  was  called 
Urcuentarius,.  Serv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  ilie  baths, 
pocti  sometimes  read  their  composiiioni  inere,  Horat.  Sat. 
I.  4.  73.  Martial,  iti.  44.  10.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos 
9n4  other  places,  Jiftxml,  i.  fs.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epitt.  i.  ig. 
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iii.  18.  vii.  ty.  viii.  ic.  Sxet.  Aitr.%g.  Qaud.  41.  Domt.  c. 
chiefly  in  ttre  months  <^  July  and  Augoat,  P&'r.  Efist.  viii. 
SI.   JwxKid.  iii.  9. 

Siudions  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  sometluRg 
while  ibey  were  rubbed  atul  wiped,  Sx^.  Aug.  85.  Piin. 
£^t.  iiivj.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing  the  Renums  lometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
^veiiRihKSan,fsoleniiJ,P\in.  Ep.  iii.^.vi,  i&Sen.  Ep.73.' 
h  seU,  si  caret  veato,  ambulei  nudes.K.  Spurrina,  Plin^p.  iii.  i. 

Undf  r  tbe-etsperors,  not  only  places  of  exerciac,  (gymnasia 
etpaUstraJ,  but  also  libraries  I'^nt^'o^ecir^wefcannexcd  totbe 
public  baths^  Satec.- dt  Tranquil.  An.  g. 

The  Acmatii  after  batbing  dreised  for  supper.  They  put 
on  tbe  SYNTHESIS  Cvatu  canaloTia  vd  acaiialtria)  and 
slippen }  which,  when  a  person  tu[^ed  abroad,  were  cairicd 
to  ine  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite  ;  a  caean 
versonsomstiipes  caricd  then  himself;  Horat.  £^.i,  ig.  t^. 
It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appearat  a  banquet  without  .the 
prcmer  habit,  £i^.'^^  le.  as  among  the  Jews,  MmmA.  xxii.  11. 

Al^terixbiicisc  and  bathing,  the.body  required:rest ;  hehce 
fir Awbly  the  ;cu«ofti  of  reclining  on  -  couches  at  meat.  Be- 
fore they  lay  down,  th^  put  off  their  slippers  that  ihcy  might 
niot  st»ii-the'c0tKbe«,  ManiaL  m.'Ao.  luraL  Sat.  ili  8-  77. 

.At^^oans^-gvests  werecrowneaiwitbxarlaftdsof.flow)ers( 
kerbs,  or  leaves,  fstrta,  coron^,yt\  tortU^,  tied  and  adomed 
with  nbbani.'i^ft^/ie,  tama,  -vel  UvmiteiJ  or  with  the  r^ind  or 
skin  of  the  linden  iter,  (/ii/p-d/ Hoiat.  Oi.^ii.  7.  sig.  ii..ii, 
iQ.  £at.  ii:^  a^fi.  Vtn.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.^. 
Martial,  wiii.  1117.  Ovid.  Fa&t.  v.  Wt  Pltti.xvi.  14.  Tbeie 
crinnii,  it  was  thought,  prevented  mitixiaation ;  Hence  cun 
coTonA  tiriut,  Piaut:  Paeud.  t.  «.  s.  Aniph.  iii.  4.  16.      , 

Tb«r  hair  atsft  was  perfuined  with  varioasointinentSi^uv- 
gnent*  vel  anmmtaj,  nard  erspSteirard,  Nardvh,  vel  .-u^, 
MALOAATBRVM  AtlSVHIUM,  HoTot.  ilod,  MaftM.  i'n..i*, 
AmdmUM,  firg.  Efl.  iii.  tiq.iv.  «^.  BALSAMUM.fx  jfudaa, 
PhD.  Xii.  »j.  s.  54.  &C.  When  foreign  ointments  wcK'first 
lised  at  Rome  is  iincertain  ;  the  selling  sf  them  was  pro- 
hibited  by  the  censors ;  A,  \i.  ^j.  Pkn.  xiii.  s-  *•  S- 

The  Romans  began  then*  feasts  by  pniyeri  and  libationa 

.  to  the  gods,  {decs  tnvecabant  Quinctiliao,  v.  pr.  Liban  diis 

dafxstt  henefreeafi,iAV.  xxxnt.'^o.)  They  never  lasicdaey 

thing  without  canaec rating  it,   Dbul.  i.  1.  1^  they  usually 

threw  a  part  into  ijie  fire  as  an  oBerJng  to  the  fjorts,  there.! 

fore 
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Fare  called  Diepatellakii,  Plavt.  Qst.  ii.  1.  46.  Heace 
Dafes  i,iBATje,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  67.  and  when  they  drank,  ~ 
thev  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table, 
Wh\ch  was  held  lacred  as  an  altar,  Macrot.Sitt.  iii.  ii.Virr, 
/En.  i.  736.  Sit.  vii.  18^.  748.  PUut.  Cure.  i.  a.  31.  Omd. 
Amor,  u  4.  97.  wkb  thujoratula,  L4B0  TiBi.  Tacii..  jimtlt 
IV.  64. 

The  table  wat  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of 
the  Lares  and  sah-holderi,  (sahnorum  oppoiittt,)  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  mat  veneration  hy  the  ancients.  It  waa 
ilwayi  used  in  sacrifices,  Herat.  Od.  111.23.  ^°-  Pttnd  xxxL 
7. 1. 41.  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Levit.  ii.  13.  It  was  th« 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Roisani  wJth  bread  and 
cheese,  Pbn.  ibid.  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  g.  17.  as  cresses,  i^i/srftKm^ 
by  the  anient  Persians,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  ^4.  Hence  Salarium, 
a  salary  or  pension,  Piin.  ibid.  Suet.  lib.  46.  MMrtial,  iii,  7. 
thus.  Solaria  Mulds  tubtraxit,  quei  oiiosoi  videbaiU  acafae^  tc. 
Antoninus  Piuj,  Cafnloltn.  in  vita  ejus,  7. 

A  family  salt'Cellar  {paternum  saUnua,  sc.vas)  waski^ 
with  great  care,  Horat.  Od,  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  sakat 
table  was  esteemed  ominous,  Festtu.  Setiine  the  salt  before 
a  stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  a«  it  still  it 
by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  tn  food,  and  the  insipidity 
of  uosalted  meat,  W- was  applied  to  the  mind,  P&i.zxxi.  7. 
3.  41.  hence  SAL,  witorhnmour;  saisai,  witty;  intuhus, 
duUt  insipid ;  jh&j,  witty  sayinga ;  sai  Attieum.salei  urbani, 
Cic.  Fatn.  ix,  J5.  Sales  intra  pomaria  fiati,  polite  raillery  or 
repartee*,  Jwimal.  ix.  1 1 .  Sal  niger,  i.  e.  ammri  saUs,  bitter 
raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  q.  6e.  but  in  Sal.  ii.  4. 7^. 
tai  laeruni  means  simply  black  salt. 

Satii  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  that,  TeaHM 
plus  solis  quam  sumpcus  iabebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Nep, 
Att.  13.     Nulla  in  carport  ndca  lalit,  Catuli.  84.  4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly 
of  Ijercules ;  hence  called  KriTRAPEZiiTS,  Stat.  Sylv,  iv.  6. 
60.  Martial,  ix.  44.  and  of  making  libations.  Curt,  v,  8. 

In  making  as  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  antienis  tauched  the 
table  as  an  aJtar,  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  4.  ay.  and  to  violate  it  by 
any  indecent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  J^enal. 
a.  110.     To  this  Virgil  alludes,  /£n.  ri'u  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
iof  Uivellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  cmin- 
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tries,  or  at  a  <Nstamc«  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  honiffJ 
of  cenatn  persons,  whom  ihcy  in  return  entertained  at  their 
bouses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  con- 
neaion.  and  cal  led  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospitii,  Liv.  \.  i. 
Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or  entertainer,  and 
a  guest,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  ita4.  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  z.  48.  Cte.  Dejot.  • 
3.  Acdbere  hosp'Utm. non muiti cibi  sed  multijod,  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
•6.  Dwerlere  ad  hespilem,  De  Divin.  i.  aj.  s.  g^.  Fin.  v.  2. 
Haifiitium  cum  aliquojacere,  Liv.  et  Cic.  Jun^mus  kospiii» 
Jextrai,  ic.  in  Virj^.  Mn.  iii.  83.  HosfnHo  conjungi,  Cic.  Q. 
fr-i.  i.Hoipitioaliquemexcipereetaccipi:  renunciarekospitimti 
e,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  30.  Liv.  xkv.  iS.  AmidtiaiK  d  more majonim 
Ttnundare,  Suet.  Cal.  g.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  Dtmo  interdictre. 
Id.  Aug.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  by  particular  persons.  Ho.  ii.  ss.  v,  s8. 
xxxvii.  54..  Cic.  f'^rr,  iv.  65.  Bali.  iS.Cas.  B.  G.i.  ^1. 
Hence  CUentelic  kospitxamuprovindalia,  Cic.  C>t.  iv.  1 1.  Put- 
iid  hospitii  jura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  hot- 
pitahtatis},  or  piece  of  wood  cut  intu  two  parts,  of  which 
each  party  kept  one,  P[aut,  Pan.  v.  1.  az.  &  a.  91.  Thcy- 
swvre  fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospi. 
TALIS,  Of.  g.  fr.  ii.  11.  Henceaperson  who  had  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any 
family,  was  sai(f  confrecisse  tesseham,  Plaui.Cisl.  ii.  si. 


A  league  of  hospitalitv  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons 
3t  a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another, 
^uMmittit  dojia,  kospitioquumjungtrtt  absent,  Cttdicus^  Virg, 
^£n.  ix.  361. 

The  relation  of  kospilrs  was  esteemed  next  to  ibat  of  pa> 
rents,  and  clients.  Cell.  1.13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed 
the  ereatett  impteiy,  Virg.  £ti.  v.  55.   Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospztium,  or 
plur.  vlA,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  536.  and  also  the  house  or  apartment 
in  which  he  was  entertained ;  thus,  kospitium  sittu*  viUamaim, 
Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69.  Divisiin  hospilia,  lodgings,  Liv.  ii.  if. 
HosPlTAl-E  £ubiculu/n,  the  guest-chamber,  liv.  i,  58.  Hoipiti* 
■(/<£a/«rTa//i,  lodged  at  the  house  of,  fi>.  ^5.  Heice  Florus  ' 
calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  hospiiium,  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls 
Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Troja,  a  place  in  ancient  hospi- 
tality with  Troy,  JE.n.  iii.  15.  ijnquere poUutum  hospitium, 
■  i.  e.  iaCHmin  quo  jura  hospitii  violaiafuerani,  lb,  61. 

The  Roman  nohility  used  to  build  apai  tments  {domMncula) 

for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left 

'  1  ciiii 
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Chd  of  their  bourn,  with  separate  entries,  thu  ypon  their 
arrival  they  might  be  receive*  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyh 
or  principal  entry  ;  PeriitYLIitm,  so  called  because  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  8s. 

The  CCENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  tw« 
pans,  called  Mensa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of 
different  kinds  of  meat ;  and  MeI^sa  secuhda  vel  altera,' 
second  course,  consistin^of  fruits  and  sweet-meats,  Strv.iit 
ftrg./£n.  i.  ai6.  723.  viij.  983. 

In  later  times  the  first  part'of  the  cana  wassailed  GUS- 
TATIO,  Peiron.  82.  gi.  or  Qustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to 
excite  the  appetite,  a  whet,  Martial,  xi.  38.  53.  and  wine 
nixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUL- 
SUM, //^rn^  SatSt.^.  26.  Cic.  Tuic.  iii.  ig.Orat.  ii.70.  jpin. 
it.  5.  i.  17.  Pliit.  xxii.  24.  whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk 
(antecanaj  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PROMVLSIS, 
Ci€.  Fam,\\.  iS.^'^.Senec.Ep,  123.  and  the  place  where  these 
things  were  kept,  Promulsidask/m,  v.  -re,  or  Gustatori- 
\SVi,PetTon.  31.  Plin. Ep.  v. 6. Martial. xiv.  88-  PHn. ix.  t«. 
Bui  gustalio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refrcshmeta 
through  the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  £.  vi.  i6. 
$utt.  Aug.  76.  Vobisc.  Tac.  11. 

The  princioal  dishat  supper  was  called  C(XK£  CAPUT 
vel  PoMPA,  Martial,  x.  31,   CrV.  Tujc.v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usuall)|  braan  their  entenainmente  wkh 
eggs,  and  ended  with  fruits :  hence  Ai  ovo  usque  admala, 
from  the  beginning  to  tfac  end  of  supper,  Hfrat.  Sat.  i.  g.  6, 
Gc.  Fam,  ix.  ao* 

The  dishes  {eduiia)  held  in  the  bighest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  cnumented.  Cell.  vii.  16.  Macroi,  Sat.  it.  9. 
Siat.  Sih.  iv.  6.  8.  Rfarlial.  V.  79.  ix.  48.xi.  53.  &c.  apea< 
cock,  (favO,  v.  'Ui),  HffTal,  Sat.  ii.  t.  83.  Juvenal,  1. 143. 
first  uied  by  Horteniius,  the  orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he 
^ave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests,  (aditalia  eani 
iactrdobi),  Plin.  x.  so.  s.  S3,  a  pheaian(,(PHASiANA,  ex  Pbasi 
CeUhidisJluvio),  Martial,  iii.  j8.  xiii.  7s.  Senec.  ad  HcIt.  ^. 
Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  37a.  a  bird  called  Auigtn  vel  -etia. 
•from  loni  or  Phrygia,  Herat  E!pod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xiii.  6t. 
a  ftuinea-heo,  {avis  Afra,  Horai.  ibid.  Callina  NumiRca  vel. 
i^innd,  Juveaa),  xi.  143. Martial,  xiii.  73.}aMeliancrane, 
an  Ambracian  kid  ]  nightiRgalei,  tuscinia;  tbmshcs,  titrAt 
ducki,  geete,  &c.  Tomaculuh,  {a  Tt^«},  vel  Iticit;M,  (ab 
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imseeo,)  sauuges  or  puddiogs.  Juvmal.  X.  3^5.  Martiai.  u  ^i* 
9.  Poron.  31. 

Somedmet  a  whole  boar  waa  lervcd  up ;  hence  called 
Animal  propter  convivia  natum,  yuoenal.  i.  141.  and 
FoKCUS  Trojanus,  alufied  with  the  fiesh  of  other  uiiroals, 
iiacTob.  S^,  ii.  9. 

The  Romant  were  particularly  fond  of  fitb,  Macrob.  Sat* 
ii,  11.  Muiivs,  the  mullet;  ri«t«^,  thought  tobethetur- 
hot ;  (HttneRd,  the  laipprey  ;  teams,  tb^  tear  or  scbar ;  acc^n* 
ter,  the  sturgeon  ;  lupus,  a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  of  shell- 
fish, pisttsttitaca,  pectintStpecitmctdi,  vel  comchylia,  oitrea, 
msters,  &c.  which  they  s^metiB^es  brought  all  the  way  from 
Britain,  Rutupinoauit  tailbfwido,  from  Rulupia,  Richborough 
in  Kent,  Juvaal.  IV.  141. also  snails,  (coc^),  Plin.t^,  i.  ij. 

Oyster'beds  [oslrearum  tdtiana)  were  first  invented  by  one 
Sergius  A/ata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on  the 
shore  of  Baia,  (is  Baiarw),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  P^.  'a. 
£4-  ^'  79-  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  arc  celebrated,  Horat, 
Ef»d.  s.  44.  Some  preferred  thofc  of  Brundusium ;  and  lo 
settle  the  cfltierencc,  o>-sters  used  to  be  broi^t  from  thencct 
and  £ed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  P/in.  Ihii. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  l^ble ;  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  enteitsun- 
ment,  Phn.  ix.  17,  s.  30.  SmK.  Nat.  Q^.  iii.  17.  and  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
Bm-LARIAi  including  fruits, /onifveliitaAi.  apples,  p^rs, 
nuts,  figs,  <^ives,  grafts ;  Pistackite,  vel  -a.  Pistachio  nuts ; 
amyj^w<7,almonds;<K'^^jjtf,  dried  grapes,  taiiiias;  carUa, 
dried  figs;  palmuix,  caryotte,  vel  dactyli,  dyes,  th«  fruit  of 
thepplm-tree;  ideti,  mu^hrooraa,  PIxn.  Ep.  i.  y . xwla  pitiei; 
tlte  kernels  of  pine-nut^ ;  »\to  swectmc^f,  c^nfecls,  cr  confec- 
tions, ti.a\iedEd!iiiaiKeliila}KlJttlt:Mria/  c^ptd^* :  crustuia, 
Hff,  pfacaUm,  arlglogani,  chcesC'Cfkea,  pr.thc  lik.e ;  topt^,  al- 
mond-cakes ;  icrtbtitg,  tarts,  &c.  whence  the  maiur  of 
cho(D,  the  pastry-cook ;  or  the  cotifecticaer,  was  called  Pitttr 
vel  cendltar  duiciarius,  plaunlofius,  Darius,  crustfilariut,  &c. 

Thue  were  variom  sUves  who  pr^ared  the  victuall,  wll9 
put  them  in  order,  and  .served  them  up^ 

Anciently  thp  baker  and  cqok  fpiitor  et  coquv  vel  ctwtj 
were  the  same, /e^^vj.  An  expest  cook  was  bitcdoccauenally, 
Plaut.Aid.\\.  4.  iSj.PjfW.  iii.8.3' &9o.whoBedistii>guiali. 
ing  badge  wasaknife  which  he  carried,/^,  ^«/.  iii,  t,g.  But 
after  the  luxury  of  the  table  waa  coovcrtod  .into .as  art,  cMks 

were 
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were  purchaied  at  a  great  price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  17. 
S.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  eto.  Cooks  frumSicil/  in  particular  were 
highly  valued,  ^'Aen.  xiv.t^.iitnccSicSltedapes,aiccd.iibe\ 
Horat.  04.  Hi.  1.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Romeberorc  A.U.jSof  baking  wai 
the  work  of  the  worlcd,  Piiit.  xviii.  1 1.  s.  28.  farro  de  R- 
Rust,  ii.  to.  but  Plutarch  sayn,  that  anciently  Roman  women 
use  dncither  10  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  (laxst.  Rom.  84.  s,  8^. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  {qiti 
coquina pr4!£Tat),  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  JuikkoL 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  bad  the  care  ot  provisions,  PRO- 
MUS  CoNOUS,  Procurator peni,  [PEKUsautem^nsnajuaMj. 
cunlitr  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.ii.  970  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  a>  14. 
Horat.  Sal.  ii.  e.  16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC- 
TOR,  Martiai.  ix.  48.  JluvenlU.  vii.  184.  and  Bonietiinet 
carved.  Id,  v.  leo.  xi.  130.  the  same  with  C ARPTOR,  Car» 
pus,or  Seizor, XAAtl,  110.  He  who  had  the  charge  oE  the  halt, 
Atkiensis,  Ctc.Partui.  v.  3, 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  hence  called  Chironomontes  we\gestiad«- 
toress  Juvenal,  v.  121.  xi,  137.  Petron.  35,  36. 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  tabic  were  properly  called  MI- 
NISTRI;  lightly  clothed  in  aiunic,  and  girl.  (succtHcti  vel  al- 
ti  cincti,  Horat.  Sat.  it.  6.  107.  ii.  8.  to.)  with  napkins,  {hntds 
sitcciitcti.  Suet.  Cat.  z6.}  who  had  their  diScrenttaiks  assigned 
tiieia ;  some  put  the  plate  in  order,  [argentum  ordtnabaiU),  Se# 
nee.  debrev.Vit.  IS. lome gave thcguests  water  fortheir hands, 
and  towels  to  wipe  them ;  Petron.  31.  some  served  about  the 
bread ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes,  (c^jcmai^n^an'),  andset 
ihc  cups,^r^.j£i.  i.703.  &c.  some  carved  ;  some  scrve«l  the 
.  rrinttjuvenai.  v.  59. 59.  &c.  Ig  hot  weather  there  were  lome- 
to  coot  the  room  with  fans,  [flabelia) ,  and  to  drive  away  the 

flics.  Martial,  iii.  81. Maid-servanl9  [famuite]  also  some 

times servcdat table, f^ir;^./£n.  1.703.511;'.  7;>.  4a.  Oirf.  v.  1. 

Wheaamuter  wanted  his  slave  tubrinj^liim  anything,  be 
made  a  noise  with  his  fingers,  [digitiscrepuit).  Martial.  Ibid* 
&  vi.  \a.  xiv,  1 19.  Petron.  27. 

Tlie  dishes  were  brought  in,  cither  on  the  tables  (hcmselvet, 
ormore  frequently  on  frames,(F£RCULA  vel  Rsfositokia), 
each  frame  Gontainingavarietyol  dishes, Pf^/'DJt. XXXV. 66.  PAff. 
xxviii.  t.&.  ^.  xxxiit.  11.  B.  4g.&  j3.  hence  Prabere  cxnam 
trims  vel  senisfirculis,  i.  e.  misstbus,  to  give  a  supperof  threcor 
six  courses,  5ia/.  ^14^,  74.  Juvtaal.  i.  g^.  Uut^rcu/aisalso 
C  c  somcttiacs 
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■ometiRKifttt  forthediihcsorthemeMt/ftfrtf/.Saf.  ii.6.  041 
'  Mtrtiai.  iii.  30.  ix.  83.  xi.  3a.  Auson.  Epigr,  8.  Juvaul.  xi. 
64.  So MENtiS; thus  Meiuas,  i.  c.  lances magnu  insrar mcnta- 
runi,r^0jiV0ni>iffi^»nere,  Plin,  xxxiii.  11.1.49.  Petron.  34.47. 
68.  Sometiinef  the  diihei,  {fatiti^  vel  catim)  were  brgught  in 
and  ict  down  icparately,  Horat.Sai.  ii.  8.  40.  ii,  s.  gq. 

A  large  platter  (/nfu  vel  jcufaiICa)  containing  various  kinds  of 
Biea.t,v»sCa\ledJvlAzoiiOMVhi,{anfM,triiuo,a'iui(fi,eduiitim 
^uoddam  e  farina  et  lacte) ;  which  wai  banded  about,  that  each 
of  the  gueits  might  take  what  he  cboae, /i/.viii.  86.Vitdliin 
caused  a  dish  of  tmnKnsesizetobe  made,  Phii.  xxxv.  is.  t.  46. 
which  he  caHed  the  ShiddofMhurva,  filled  with  an  incredible 
variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of  meat,  Suet,  Fit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  uponhis  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  (csna  adventitial,  zooo  of  the  moit  choice 
^  jhet.  and  7000  birdk  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitel- 
JiuK  used  tobreakbst,dthe,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the 
same  day,  and  it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000 
sesterces,  about  ^Sfi^)-  3^.  4d.  IHd,  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
s^nt  in  less  than  a  year,  NoiAes  milkes  H.  S,  i.  e.  7,&6g,6t^\. 
Die,  Ixv,  g.  Tacit,  Hist,  ii,  95. 

Anuncommondish  was  introduced  to  theEOUHd  of  the  flute, 
and  the  servants  werecrowned  with  (loweis,Miicreb.Sat.  ii.  IS. 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  enter lained  withmu- 
aic  and  dancing,  Pelron.  33.  ^,  sometimes  with  pantomime* 
■nd  plsy-actors,  Pluut.  Stick,  ii,  a.  f  6.  Spartian.  Adrian.  a6. 
with  fools  (nononej),  and  buffoons,  JfAn.  £jP.  ix.  17.  and  even 
wkh  gladiators,  Capitolin,  in  Vtro,  4.  but  the  more  sober 
had  only  persons  ta  read  or  repeat  select  passages  from  books, 
(anaokost£  vel  acroamata),  Cie.  All.  i.  so.  Fam.  v.  9. 
A^.  Alt.  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug.  78.  iPAn.  £p.  i.  i^.iii.  5.  vi,  31. 
ix.  g6.  Ga!^.  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  JUdrttn/.iii.  50.  Their 
highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arese  from  agreeable  con- 
versation, Cic.  Sen.  14.     Herat.  Sal.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletioni  some  used  after  sup- 
per to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Czsar  {acculniii,  i/irtum  agebat,  i.  e. 
posUanam  vamere  vo/eial,  iileoque  largivi  edebal,)  Cic.  Att.  Xiit, 
5«.  Dejot.  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times,  Suet.Vit. 
13.  Cic.  F/lti,  41.  Ceis.  i.  3.  yomunt,  ul  edant;  edtint,  tit  w- 
mant-,  Sencc.  ad  Helv.  q.  Even  women  after  bathing  before 
supper,  used  to  drink  wmc  and  throw  it  tip  again  to  sharpen 
their  appetite,  [FaUrni  iexcarius  alter  dticitur  ante  eiium,  rabi' 
damjaclurui  orexint},  JuvtDsl.  \i.  4«7. 

A  sum- 
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■  A  tuoiptuoutenteruiniiient  fcena  lauta,  opima  vel  §^pira), 
was.  called  AucOBAi-iSi  Gc.  ram.  vti.  b6.  Poutificaus  ve) 
PoKti^cum,  Hoi.  Od.ii.  14.  s8.  Saliares./i/.  i.  iy.Cic.  An. 
V,  9.  becaiue  uaedby  these  ^ests ;  otsubia^  uii  tudubitcs, 
^t(^Hflnif^^jiiWff,Ter.nior.ii.3.e8.Hor.  Sat.  ii.  a.  76. 
Wlicn  a  pertOR  proposed  lupping  with  any  one  without  irrvi- 
uttoa,  or,  OBweiay,  invited  himielf,(i;iEAjnnc9Wii:t>  vel«^ 
fffntin},  Cic,  Fam.  i.  9.  Suei.  Tib.  42.  hewas  called  Hospbs 
oKLATUs.  PUn.  Prt^.  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  CON- 

DICTAQUBCOENULA,    Svtt.  CUotd.  H, 

An  cntenaiRnKnt  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  w»  called  Ceena  Advbntitia  vel  -toria.  Suet.  Vit, 
ig.  vel  Viatica  ;  PUut.  Bacch.  i.  1.  6t.  by  patrons  to  their 
cfienti,  Ccfu  Recta,  opposed  to  Spoktula,  Mariial.  viii.  go. 
by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office  Coena  aditialis 
trel  ADjiciALii,  Suet,  Claud,  9.  Stnec.  Fp.  gg.  163, 

Client*  used  to  wait  on  their  patron*  at  their  houses  early  in 
the  morning,  to  pay  iheir  respects  to  them,  {sahUBre),  Martial, 
ii.  1%.  g.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  is8.  v.  10.  and  sometimes 
to  attend  ihem  through  the  day  where-ever  they  went,  dressed 
in  a  white  toga.  Id.  vit.  1^3.  Mania),  t-  56. 13.  hence  called 
Anteambulones,  Id.'i\\.j.  NiVEtQuiRiTKi;  and  from 

their  number,  TURBATOGAT A,  etpRiCBHDENTIA  LONCI  AG- 

utNis-oFFictA,  Juv.  I.  96.  viii.  49.  X.  ^4.  On  which  ac- 
count, on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to  supper,  Jbir. 
V,  14.  Suet.Ciaud.  si.  and  plentifully  entertaihed  in  the  ball. 
This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  e.justa  el  jokmrns  ade- 
.  0^  laiita  et  it^^fm,  a  formal,  plentiful  supper;  hence  cardi- 
varirectS  sc.  carta.  Suet.  Aug. 74.  recti  et  dapsUi,  i.  e.a^w- 
dtnltr,  to  keep  a  good  uble.  Id.  Vesp.  jg.  So  yivere  mtr, 
vel  cum  recto  apparatus,  Senec.  Epist.  110.  its. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  un- 
der the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least 
of  the  poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  car- 
ry home  in  a  pannier  or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA);  which 


likewise  being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place 
of  it,  called  also  SpoRTtlLA,  to  the  amount  generally  of  loc 
quadrauies,  or  9j  ants,  i.  c.  about  u.  yd.  each,  Juveiud.  i, 


95.  190.  Martial,  i.  6a.  iii.  7.  xi.  7  j.  sometimes  to  perions  ot 
rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  md.  This  word  is  put  like- 
wise for  the  hire  given  bv  orators  to  those  whom  they  employ- 
ed 10  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  PUn,  Ep.  ii.  14. 
SPORTUL£,  -or  pecuniary  donations  tnttcad  of  suppers, 
G  G  a  were 
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were  estiblished  by  Nero,  5iMf.J<^.  i6.  but  aboUihed  by  Do« 
mitian,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Siul,  Dff- 
mif.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wtne,  which 
tb«y  mixed  with  water.and sometimes  with aroinatics  or  spicei, 
Juvttial.  vi.  302-  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot.  Id.  v. 
tjf-  Martial,  viii.  6y.  7.  i.  ts.xiv.  105.PUa1t.CuTC.  ii.  3.  ij. 
elMil.ui.  S.B2. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  Uahemd  vinaria)  was  c«Ued 
CENOPOLIUM  ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drink*  were 
sold,  Th£RMOPOL1um,  Plaut.  Ibid,  tt  Rud,  ii.  6. 43.  Pseud,  ii. 
4.5a. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  Ko4s-  Youne  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifi- 
ces, ^a/.  jMaa:.  ii.  i.^.vi.  ^.Gell.x.  a^. PlitL  xW.  13.  whence, 
accordingto  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  female  relations,  that 
it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine>/^i/.£yP/ti- 
tani.  Q.  Rom,  6.  But  afterwards,  when  wine  became  more 
plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ;  which  Ovid  hint* 
was  the  caseeven  tn  the  timeof  Tarquin  the  Proud,  FiM'.ii.740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domi> 
tian,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  nc,w  vineyards  10  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  orderedat  least  the  one  halfto  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces,  Suel.  Dom.  7.  But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abro- 
gated, i'^.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  Fasteoine  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm;  whence  these  trees  were 
said  to  be  married  [maritari)  to  the  vines,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  10.. 
and  the  vines  to  them,  (duct  ad  arkores  viduas,  i.  e.  vitibus  lan- 

Suam  uxorihusptravihabeUaprivaias,  Id.  Ov.iv.5.  30.} and 
ie  plane  tree,  to  which  tliey  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly 
called  CALEBS,  Id.  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
now.  The  grapes  were  picked  [decerptiantur]  in  baskets,. 
(aaali,  quaiilii,  fisci,  fiicJita  \t:\JisciUa)  made  of  o&ier,  and 
stamped,  [calcatantur\  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  ma- 
chine called  TORCULUM,  .or,  -are,  vel  -arium,  or  PRE- 
LUM, a  press  1  Torcular  was  properly  the  whole  machine, 
and  ^/-f/un,  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes,  (fra3i  qua  uva 
fTemit>tr),Ssrv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  2^a.  Viiruv.  vi.  tj.  Thejuice 
was  made  to  pass  {tratumitteiatur)  through  a  strainer,  (Sac- 

cut 
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CUSTc)  C01.V1S,)  Martial,  xii.  61.  3.  ziv.  104.  and  received 
into  a  large  vat  or  tub.  (LACUS),  OviJ.  Fast.  iv.  888.  PUn. 
Epist.  ix.  so.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium,  {Cupa,  vet 
Seria),  made  of  wood  or  potter  ■  eanh,  until  the  fcrmentatioa 
w»%  ovtr, [donee  defurhueril lytcnc^  Vinum  noi.i KKY.,Plaut. 
Pseud,  ii.  s.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without  pres- 
sing, was  called  Prcirifam,  oTmustumiixivium,  Plin.xiv.g. 
Columcl.  Ixii.  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)wai  refined,  {d^acm. 
2«/ur),hy  mixingit  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons  eggs, /foro^.  So/, 
ii.  4.  56.  the  white  of  eggs  IS  now  used  lor  that  purpose.  Then 
it  was  poured  (^^iuamjinto  imallcr  vessels  or  casKs(,aniAAi]ra 
vel  cidi),  raade  usually  of  earth  ;  hence  called  TssTf,  Horat, 
Od.  iii.  ei,  4.  covered  over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  [oblita  vc]fn~ 
caia  agypsala'),  zni  bunged  orstoppedup,(oi/ura/ir);  hence 
relinere  vel  delinere  doliun,  vci  cadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  7c- 
real.  Heaul,  iii.  1.  jt.  Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags, 
(uTKBs),  PUn.  xxviii.  18.  From  new  wine,  a  book  not  npe 
lorpubli cation  is  called  musteusHber,  by  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  si. 

On  each  calk  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made.  Harai.  Od,  i.  30.  iii.  8.  la.  &  e8. 8. 
^.  i.  ^.  A,}\encK,NunemikiJumososvdeTisproferuFalemos, 
CensuUs,  [sc.caf/9j)Tibull.ii.  1-07.  and  the  oldest  was  always 
piit  farthest  back  in  the  cellar ;  hence  Interiore  neta  Falerm, 
with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  wine,  Horat,  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
(pi^et,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  eadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty. 
Id,  iii.  89.  s.  Inverlunt  Atipkartis  (tc. poculii)  vinaria  lota, 
(ir.  vasA,  i.  e.  tados  v.  lagenas),  (urn  over  whole  casks  into 
large  cupt  made  at  Allific.  a  town  in  Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii, 
8-39-     .  . 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke 
above  a  fire, /^.  Od.  ii!.  8.  ti.  Plin.  xiv,  t.  s.  3.  MarHMt.  iir, 
81-  X.  36.  orin  an  an  upperpart  of  the  house,  (t'nAorreo  vel  d^o« 
theca  ^tiore)  ;  whence  it  was  said  descendere,  Horat.  Od,  iii, 
II.  7.  Often  it  was  kept  toa  great  age.  Id.  Od.  iii.  14.  18, 
&c.  Brul,  «86.7awraa/.v.3o.  Pffrj.  iv.  29,  ye/l.ii,  7.  Wine 
made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633.  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after,  (in  specietn 
Sfptri  rnt/Hi  redactum\  PHn.  xiv.  4,  s.  6.  Martial,  i.  27.  7. 
ii.  40.  j.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil,  (<». 
C0fiurr,  Vng.  G.  v.  ^95.)  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when 
it  was  oalleiTraFftVI'VM ;  to  one  third,  Sapa,  P&n.  xiv.  g, 
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1. 11.  »ni  to ^vcitxt^yQaT,  (tit oJorrxttocoMtiugeret.etiaporis 
guttdamacurmna),  ihcy  mixed  it  wiihf)iich  and  ceruin  hcibi : 
when  they  ware  nid  condike,  ubdicabj  \e\  concimtare  vi- 
num,  Pltn.  xiv.  bo.  i.  a^.  Columell.  xii,  19.  bo.  si.  Catode 
ReRusi.  114.  &  115. 

Wines  w«re  di sting uiihed  chiefly  from  the  places  whetc 
ihey  were  produced;  in  Italy  the  moil  rematkiDle  were  yi- 
nutn  Falernum,  Massicum,  Calinum,  Cacubum,  Alkantim,  Se- 
iJTtun.Surrattinum,  &c.  Pivi.  33.  1.  s.  s».  Foreign  wines, 
Chium,  Labium,  Leucadium,  Count,  Rhodium,  Naxium,  Mamer- 
tinvm,  TKtuiuM,  M^oniun  vel  Lyt^um,  Mareoticum,  &c,  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  i.  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  coluur  or  age,  finum  alhum^ 
nigram,  rvbrum,  &c,  li.  9.  &,  11.  is.  Veius,  novum,  rectus, 
homum,  of  the  present  year's  growth ;  trimum  three  years  old  ; 
a^,  lent,  velustate  tdentidun,  mellow ;  asperum  vel  auitaum, 
harsh ;  merum  vel  mtnuum,  pure,  unmixed  ;  mtradtu,  i.  e. 
fortius,  strong,  Gc.  Nat.  D,  iii.  31. 

The  Rooians  set  down  the  wide  on  the  second  table  {atlerit 
ruarV]  ,  with  the  dessert,  [cum  bellarus),  and  before  they  began 
drinking,  poured  out  libations  to  thcgodi,  yirg.  jEn.  i,  -j^o. 
viii.  B/tJ.  383.  G.  ii.  ici.  Thi;  by  a  decree  oUhe  senate  was 
done  also  in  bononr  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actiuia, 
Dio,  li.  19.   HoTot.  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vase* 
f  AMPHORA,  vel  7df/<c)wi(hhandlcs,  (onjoi*), hence  called 
DioTA,  Horat.  i.  9.  8.  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  cr  bottles  (Am- 
pulla) of  glass,  lyitTtix),  leather,  (coriacea],  or  earth,  (^&- 
na),  Plin.  £pist.  iv.  30.  Suet.  Domit.  ai.  Martial,  vi.  35.3. 
xiv.  1 10.  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or  small  slipt 
of  parchments,  (TiTU  Li  vel  Pittacia,  i.e.  schtdula  e  numira- 
na  excise,  vel  tabtlla),  givinga  short  description  of  (he  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine ;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum  annq> 
KUM  CENTUM,  PetTon,  34.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  Sometimes  dififer- 
ent  kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  sc> 
cording  to  therdiSerem  rank,  Plin.  Ef>.  ii.  6.  Martial,  a\.  &9, 
jv.  86.  vi.  i  J  ■  .19.  Sutl.  Caj.  48.  Spartian,  Adrian,  17.  Juve- 
nal- V.  70.  whence  Vinum  dominiccm,  th«  wine  drunk  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  Ptlton.  31.  and  canart  dxaiiter,  to 
be  on  aievel  with  one'sguesi,  Junenal.  v.  iis. 

Tlie  wine  was  mixed  [ntiicebatur  vel  ttti^rabatur)  with  wa- 
ter in  a  large  vase  or  bow],  called  CRAT&R„v, -«ra,  whence 
it  was  poured  inio  cups,  (Pocu;.^},  Ovid,  Foft.  \.  jSUr 

Cups  were  called  by  dilTerent  najnes  {  Calioes,  fJual^falH- 
r«,  canckdri,  carehtiia,  ciioria,  sijy^^tCyjm^^^tt^Jii^ftaOUt^ 
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aUulb,  aaysltdes,  &c.  and  inade  of  x'arious  mtferials ;  of  wood, 
u  beech.^ftia,  ic.poculu,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.0? earth,  AcOWa. 
of);lasi,  ViTREA,  Mftra'd/.i.  3S.  _7MWOja/.  ii.  94.  whicn  wlien 
broken  uied  ta  be  c  changed  for  brim  stone -matches,  (sulphii~ 
rata  ramenta),  Marnal.  i.  4a.  4.  x.  3.  Juventd.  v.  491  ol  am- 
ber, succina.  Id.  ix.  50>  ol  brats,  lilver,  and  gold,  sometimes 
bcauiifuily  cnjjraved :  hence  called  TOREUMATA,  i.  c.  vasa 
iculpta  vei  calata,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18.  ii-  ^a-  Pis.  e/.  or  adorned 
with  fiKurcs(ji^aveljijt/l!a}affixed[o  them, called  CRUSTS 
or  ENffiLEMATA,  Ctc.  Vtrr.  iv.  23.  Javenal.  i.  76.  biar^at. 
viit.  ^1. 9.  which  might  be  put  on  ana  taken  off  at  pleas  ure.^M- 
evOtitia),  Cic.  ibid.  32.  &  24.  or  with  gems,  sometimes  taken 
off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal,  g.  41.  hence  called 
CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  aurum  cemhatum,  Martial. 
3tiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Firg.  G.  ii.  506, 
of  crystal,  Senec.  de  Ira,  iii.  40-  of  amethyst  and  murra  or  por- 
celain,  {pocula  murrtna).  Martial.  ix.6o.t3.x.49.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
I.  xxxvii.  2.  &c. 

Cup*  were  of  various  forms  ;  some  had  handles  (ans£  vel 
HAtiVyitg.Ecl.r'i.  ij.ykiKHal.v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TOR- 
TILES),  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  25a,  hence  called  Calices  Pterati, 
i.  c.  aloH  vel  ansati,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.     Soma  had  none. 

There  were  ilavt^s,  usually  beautiful  boys,  (pueri  tximafaae 
Cell.  XV.  IS.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and 
serve  it  up  ;  for  ^hicli  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet,  caU 
led  C  YAtHUS,  to  measure  ii,  Plaul.  Pers.  v.  2.  i6.contain- 
ingthetwelfth  panofa  jex/an'trj.nearW  aquart  English :  Hence 
the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  accord.. 
iog  to  the  number  of  ^atH  which  thev  contained  ;  thus,  SBX- 
TAN8,  a  cup  which  contained  two  c>aMi' ;  T&iens  vel  Triental,  . 
f<3ur;  QUADRANS,  ihiecticz.  Suet.  Aug.yy. Martial,  vtii.  51. 
«4.  ix.  95,  xi.  37.  Ptrs.  iii.  100.  and  those  who  served  with 
wine,wcre53idADCYATHOSSTAR&,5»d.yW.49.ADCYATHUM 
STATU  I,  Hor.  Od.  I.  26.  8.  or  Cyathissari.  Plavt.  Men.  ii. 
a.  so. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  Ij- 
quors,  called  LiouLAor  Uxgula,  and  Cochleare,  ^el  -ar, 
a  spoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cyaihus,  M-trtial.  v.  aO'  viii.  3^ 

43.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow  by  means  of  a 
strainer,  Coi-um  nivarium.  Martial,  xiv.  io3.,vel  Saccus  . 
iriVAKiUs,    Id.  104.  or  by  pouring  snow>water  upon  it,  J4/. 
V.  65. 417.  xiv.  117.  Senec.  Ep.  79.  Plin.  xix.  4.  t.  19. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another ; 

thus. 
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thus,  BtNE  MiBi,  Bese  vOBis,  &c.  Plavt.  Peri.  v.  i.  M. 
tomeiiines  in<  honour  of  a  fneod  or  mittreta,  Jbid.  &  Hwal. 
Od.  i.  8p.  ^.  and  used  to  take  as  many  iyatki,  as  there  were 
letters  tn  the  name,  Tibull.  ii.  i.  ai.  Martial,  i.  j2.  or  as 
Ihey  wished  years  to  ihcm;  hence  tney  were  said,  Adnume- 
rum  Hbtre,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  ^31.  A  frrtjuem  number  was 
three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muks,  Ho. 
rat.  Od.  iii.  19.  it.  Auion.  Eidyll.  xi.  t.  T4ie  Greeks  drank 
first  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends  ;  hence 
Gk£CO  MORF.BtBE]iE,fti:.  VeTT,  \.  sS.etiti  jtscon.  They  be- 
gan with  small  cupi,  and  ended  with  larger,  IHd.  They  used 
to  name  the  person- to  whom  they  handed  the  cup;  thu^, 
Propimo  TiBi,  &c.  Cic.Tusc.  i.  ^a. Plavt. Stick,  v.  4.  a6v& 
30.  Ter.  £un.  v.  9. 57.  firg.  £n.  i,  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi. 
^4.  Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feaitit  in  the  time 
of  drinking;  or  the  representation  of  one,  [laroa  argentra), 
Fetron.  34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Htrodet.  ii.  78. 
fl.  -J ^.Plutarch,  in  fmwv.&i^'fn/.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  least,  looking  at  it,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  com  licet 
EisE  BBHE,  PetTOn.  it,  niwrt  *ea  npm,  tfwtm  yof  taretcawt 
TMtvTSf,  Drink  and  be  merry,  tur  thus  shalt  thou  be  after 
death,  Herodot.  ikd. 

The  ancients  tometimec  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
yirg.  £».  iii.  525.  Tihull.  ii.  j.  98.  But  coronare cratera  vel 
■vina,  i.  K.tocma,  signifies  alto tfi ^ aitimne,  Virg.  G, ii, 
598.  ;En.  1.  724.  vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appomled  a  person  to  preside  t>v 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  the^-  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI, 
Magifler  vel  Rex  coavivii,mod>fifralor  velmodimperator,  {nftro' 
ffictfx^)<  dictator,  dux.  itralfgus,  &c.  Hedirecied  everything 
at  pleasure,  Horat.  Od.  i,  4.  iS.  ii.  7.  83.  Gc.  Sen.  14. 
Piaul.  Stick.  V.  4.  go. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were 
■ti\ACulpip8iare  magiitr&tSy  todrinkas much asthey pleased, 
^cv/paialur  lUe  qui  multunt  iiieret,  excess  only  was  blamed), 
iiotal.  Sat.  ii.  a.  isg.  Some  tc*A  cuppa  ve\  cupa,  but  impro- 
perly ;  for  fKj&a  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  re- 
ceived the  must  from  the  wine-press  ;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel 
caupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  {qum  catipoaam  vel  taber- 
nam  exerftrfl),  Suet.  Ner.  27.  orfortheuvern  itself;  whence 
it  wasihocnht  mean  for  a  person  10  be  supplied  with  wine,  or 
^rom  a  retailer,  {de  prfpi^la,,  vk\  propala),  Cic.  Pis.  37.  Suet. 
Claud.  49. 
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During  ihe  intervals  of  drinking  they  ofien  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA),  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75,  of  which  there  were  two 
xiudt,  [he  tessera  and  taU,  Cic,  Sen,  16. 

The  TESSERA  had  lix  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.VI. 
like  our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  tides  longwise,  for  the 
two  endt  were  not  regarded.     On  otic  side  was  marked  one 

faint,  (Kffttf,  an  ace,  called  Can  is :  011  the  opposite  side  six, 
ENio,  sice)  ;  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four,  [temio 
Ctquatenrio).  In  playing  (hey  used  three  ^ijerte  and  four  Ai/r. 
They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower. 
Strait-necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets, 
{intus gradus  excisos kabens),  called  FRlTlLLUS,/»yr^iw /ar- 
ris,  larrieula,  phimus,  crca,  &c.  and  being  shaken,  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,  (rORUS,  a/v£i/j, 
vel  talntla  luioria  9\i\.  aledtoria.  The  highest  or  most  fortunate 
throw,  juclui,  bolus  vel  manus),  called"  VENUS,  or  JaCTUS 
VENEREUs,  vcl  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  (MJfTiT,  thrcc  sixes  ;of 
the  ttdi,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The 
worst  or  lowest. throw,  {jactus  pessimus-ve\  damvosus),aA\eA 
Canes  vel  CanicvUr,  vet  vuUarii,  was,  of  the  (crMrir,  three 
aces;  «f  the  tali,  wheh  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other 
throws  were  valued  from  iheir  numbers,  C/c.  D'win.  i.  13.  ii. 
a>,  &  .59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  Trist.  ii. 
474.  Proptrt.  iv.  9.  20.  Plaiil-Asin.  v.  a.  55.  Hot. Sal,  ii,  7, 
17,  Pen.  Sal.'m.  ^^.  Martial,  xw.  14.  &c.  When  any  one  of 
the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  (in  caput),  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel 
assiilere,  Cic.  Fin,  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated. 
The  thr»w  called  f'enifj  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast, 
[Aicfuposia  in  compolaiione  prtncipatus,  magisterium,  Cic.  Sc- 
nect.  14,  veliif^amDirti,  llorat.Od.i.  4.  iH.)  While  throw- 
t-Tft  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  10  express  his  wishes, 
t'l  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin.  v,  a. 
55.iv.i.35,Ca/(iti.i.i.5,C«rc.ii.3.78.    '  ,    .,      , 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens.  (Par  isirut  ludebant) 
Suet.Ang.71.  and  atagame  called  DUODECIMSCRIPTA, 
vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  senapuncla,  Cic.  Oral.  i.  jO.  Non.  Mai*- 
cell.ii.781.6uinctil.xi. 2.  Martial. xiv.  17.  on  a  squaretahle 
'ytabula  vel  aft^eaj),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  {Unex  vel  scripta), 
on  which  were  placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latronesi. 
Latruncuh),  of  different  colours.  The  counters  were  moved 
(Promovebanlur)  according  to  throws  (bolt  vel  jactus)  of  the 
dice,  as  with  ui  atgamman.  The  lines  were  intersected  by  a 
transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which  they  did  not  paji 
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without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  (a  the 
lut  iine,  they  were  uid  to  be  inclli  vel  immoli,  and  the  player 
mdmcius,  vel  -a  redactus,  reduced  to  extremity,  Plaat,  Pern. 
iv.  S.  96.  Trill,  ii.  4.  136.  unam  caUtm  nonposst  ciere,  i.  c. 
MMum  caiculvm  mm/ere,  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  li.  In  this  game 
there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  j.  at. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  S03.  iii.  363-  Auson.  Prof.  \-  sj.  Martial. 
▼ii.  /i.xiv.  CO. 

Some  exclude  the^dA,  or  fejifric  from  ibi>  game,  and  make 
it  the  same  with  chus  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particulars  coacerntng  the  private  games 
efthe  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  Ai^EA,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Cornelian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  Horat,  Od.  lii.  S4, 
j^.  except  in  the  month  of  December,  ^(rr^io/.  iv.  14. 7. 
y.  85.  xiv.  I.  These  lawi,  however,  were  not  strictly  ob- 
acived.  Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as 
not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Gc.  Sai,  16.  Suel,  Aug.  71. 
Juumal.  xiv.  4. 

Thecharacterofgamecters(ALEATORESvel^0R£i]  was 
iKid  infamous,  Cxq.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Pim.  n.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  lo  what  we  call  a  lotttry  ;  by  selling  tickets, 
{soTtes),  or  sealed  tablets  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  thepurcha- 
sers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value,  (rMtn«fHdJ!i>A'nur};  as  for 
instance,  one  to  100  goldpieces,  another  to  a  pick-iooth,  [denti* 
jcalpium),  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c,  in  like  manner,  pic- 
tures with  the  wrong sideturned to  the  company,  {aversas  ta- 
balarum  pictuTOi  in  convivio  vaidkart  scleiat),  so  that,  for  the 
same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelies,  of  a 
Zeuxis,  or 'a  Parrhasius,  and  another  the  first  essay  of  a 
learner,  Suel.  Aug.  7^..  So  Heliogabalus,  Lamfirid.  tn  vii» 
gus,  SI. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  fwhich  is  still  common  in 
Italy,  chiefly,  howe\'er,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of 
Morra),  played  between  two  persons  by  suddenly  raising  or 
compressing  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each 
at  the  number  of  the  other  ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said 
Mic^HE  ji\GiTis, Cic.divin.  ii.  ^i.O^.  iii.  a^.Suet.Aag.  13. 
At  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in 
the  daik,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in 
•DC  another;  hence  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  man, 

he 
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he  wai  said  to  be  Dignus  quicum  IH  TSi4lBKu'MlC£i,  Cic. 
Off.  iii.  19.  fi«.  ii.  16.  a.  5a. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repatts  in  the  lamc  manner  th^ 
began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Omd.  Fast.  11.6^3. 
The  guesiB  drank  to  the  health  of  their  hut,  and  under  thq 
Czsars,  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Ibid,  et  Petron.  60.  When 
about  to  go  away,  they  lometiniei  demanded  a  parting  cup, 
in  honour  of  Mercury.,  that  he  might  grant  tbem  as  t«UQ<l 
ileep.  Martial.  Ddtfan.  i.  72. 

The  matter  oF  the  bouse,  {herus,  domntu,  farithiu,  cana 
magiikr,  convivator,  Hor.SA.  ii.8.  3£-  Marxial-xii.  48.  GelL 
xiii.  11.)  used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  d&> 
parture  called  Apopkoreta,  Suet.  Aug.  7 j.  Gal.  jj.  Vesp.  19. 
Martial,  xiv.  i.  Petron.  60.  or  XEKIA,  which  were  some- 
times sent  10  them,  P/i'n.  £^,f/.  vi.  31.  Filruv.  vi.  10.  MartuL, 
xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  alio  put  for  a.  prisent  sent  from  the  pro* 
vinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1 4.  or  given  t» 
thegovemor  of  a  province.  Digest. 

'Ine  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  difiiirent  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot.  Martial,  xiv.  i.  j.— 40.  ■44> 
170.  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance.  Petron.  41. 


m.  ROMAN  RITES  of  MARRIAGE, " 


A  Legal  man-iagc  (justum  matriwutniuM)  among  the  Ro* 
.-^^  mans  was  made  in  three  dififerent  vrays,  callea^st jiu, fcn- 
/arceatif  a»d  ceemptio. 

1.  USUS,  usag?  or  prescription,  was  when  a  womaji.  witl^ 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for 
a  whole  year,  {matrimotai  causa),  without  being  absent  threoj 
nights :  and  thus  became  bis  lawful  wife  or  property  by  pre- 
scription, (tuu  cn^/a/uA),  Gell.  iii,  %.  If  absent  far  ivce 
nights,  {trinoetium),  she  was  said  ast  vturpata,  orhse  tuurpa- 
tvm  sc.  suumjus,  to  have  interrupted  th«  prescription,  and 
thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Vsurpalio  estenim  uiucapioms  inter.. 
ru^Ao, Cell.  iii.  fi.  D.  41.  3.  2.     Seep. 54. 

a.  CONFARREAIJO  was,  when  a  man  and  woman  were 

joined  in  marriage  by  the  Ponti/ix  Maximus,  or  Flamai  DiaUt, 

in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  fotm  of  words, 

7  and 
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tndbytaslinga  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Panis  Farreds,  vcI  Farreum  litum ;  which  was 
offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Dionys  ii.  a-;. 
S<rv.ad  Virg.  C.  i.  3..  ^n.  iv.  104.  fliS.  xviii.  a,  " 

This  was  the  itiost  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  couM  only 
iVi'4-iA  >■  '""'!"■  '''"''  of.aacrifiee.  called  DIFFAR- 
RijaiO.Fcittis.  By  It,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into 
the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws 
(™t«  w<<  we  «vJf,™,a»„,  ,„  ^nM,  i.e.  «.to;«,n  „„ 
ctmmn).  She  ihtis  became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and 
sacred  rites :  those  of  the  P,«u„  as  well  as  of  the  Ur,.  (S~ 
f.  !S5.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she  in. 
heriledh.s  who  e  fortune  as  a  datighler.     If  he  left  children 

the  husband  judged  oF  ,t  in  company  with  her  relations,  and 
pumshed  her  at  pleasure   a„„;„.  ii.  jj;.  pii,,  ,,„,        '^J" 

i^^hV¥'  ^""■'^'';  "'"•  S'-  The  punishment  oftome.; 
publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  10  their  rel. 
Uons.  Lw.  xixur.  18.  Fa/,  Mrui.  vi.  3,  ^  ' 

ro"t™'?d'sSe"m.t;;£w3'i7f<$rc"i"'"- 
rroigT£mrai^keSronu""er?.STS'?'''T 

di.l»;7-:TrL.iv";r.?:„t'crerrm';„?"  "■"?"• 

iindsof  marri^e,  Usu,  liZl^TpZS''^!'"""' 
3.  COEMrflO  was  a  kind  of  mu'^lpuS  ;',<•.■ 
Wrfs.J.when  a  manand  woman  were  marted,  by'dK 
.ng  10  one  anotM,  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repe'atinj  Z" 
am  words  Or.  Or.,,  i.  „.  The  man  V.led  thTwSn"f 
.hewas  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  f.„il„,  A„  s°",'l. 
TW  ,A„,L.»ii  .ss,  v.LtET ?  Shi  answered;  That  she  ^ 
K  VEIL.,  in  the  same  manner,  the  woman  ^sked  the  m™ 
»id  he  niade  a  smil.r  answer,  B«,L  i„  a'^^*.  ''°  ""• 
■  The-eireelsorihi„„ewerethe.,measof,hefo;m„  Tk. 
•otn.,  was  ,0  the  husband  ,n  the  pLe  of  a  d,u,t°™T;d  £? 
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to  her  at  a  Father,  Sen.  in  Virg.  G.  131.  She  usumed  hi* 
name,  together  with  ber  own;  k,  Antoma  Druii D<rmiti» 
Bibuli,&c-  She  reiignedto  him  allhergoodi, 7^.  Axdr.'us* 
61.  Qc,  Top.  iv.  and  acknowledged  him  at  her  lord  and  maitet, 
fDoHiNVs),f^tr^.^i.iv.  iog.a  14.  The  good*  whicha  woman 
brought  to  her  husband,  beiides  her  portion,  were  called.  FA* 
RAPHERNA.  -arum  or  ioaa  paraphernalia.  In  the  first  davi 
.of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  small ;  that  given  by  the  . 
tcnate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  1 1,000  asia  of  brass, 
L.  3j :  to :  j  ;  and  one  Megullia  was  sirnamcd  Dotata,  or 
the  great  fortune  because  she  had  50,000  aiies.i.  e.  L.  16 1 : 7:6 
Ao/,  MaJt.  iv.  4.  10.  But  afterwards  upon  the  increase  oi 
wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  became  greater,  De- 
da  ceaiena,  K.  leslertta  L.  807a:  18:  \.  Martial.  it.6j.  j.xi. 
M-  3-  Ji'^ttxi^.  vi,  136.  the  usual  portion  cf  a  lady  of  Senato. 
rian  rank,  Jiivmd.  x.  3^5.  Some  had  t/vfcnne^,  L.  161,458, 
6s.  8d,  Martiai,  v.  g8.  34. 

Sometimci  the  wife  reserved  to  henelf  frfc^tf,  Cic.  Oral. 
ii.  55-  Topic.  s6<  vei excipit,  i.  e.  in  usum  iuum reservaiAt)* 
pan  of  the  dowry  ;  hence  called  Dos  bbcefticia,  DIGEST, 
and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subjectto  the  power  o(  her  husband, 
Servus  KECEPTiclus,  GeU,  xvii.  6.  or  ootalis,  Plata.  Asin. 
i'.  1.  78. 

Some  think  that  toemptio  wai  used  as  an  acceftory  rite  to 
confarreatio,  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ; 
from  Cic.  place,  gj. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations  ;  as  the 
Hebrews, G<it.  xx'x.  18.  1.  San.  xviii.  9j.  the  Thracians, 
Xauph.  Anai.vii,  Htrodat.,  Terpdck.  iidt.  theGrecks,  Euripid, 
lAed.  agB.  the  Germans,  Tacit  dt  Mot.  G.  18.  &c.  the  C^in- 
fo^ri  in  Spaiu,  S^ro^.  iii.  1G5.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Odysi.w'ui.  317.  to  which  Virgil  anudes,G>  i.  31. 

Some  sjiy,  that  a  yoke  [jugum),  uted  anciemly  10  be  put  on 
I)  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were 
called  CUNJUGES,  &rt.  in  Virg.  Mn,  iv.  16.  But  others  think 
this  expression  merely  metaphorical ;  as-,  Htrat.Od.  u  g,Plaut, 
Curc.i.  1.53. 

A  matriniunial  union  hciwiit  slaves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM  ;  the  slaves  themselves  Cuvtusernales,  (See 
p.  ,46.}  or  when  a  free  man  lived  yith  a  woman  not  married, 
(CoitcvaitiATUi),S«el.{^ejp,-;^.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was 
called  CoNCUBlNA,  Gc.  dt  Oral.  i.  40.  Pellaca,  Suet.  Vesp. 
SI.  or  Pbllbx,  qux  pToprii  fuil  'jus,  qui  tfxortm  haberct, 
%  Fettus, 
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Festui.  PUut.  Rud.  V.  4.  3.  Gcll.  iv.  3.  tbui,  Pbllbx  be* 
CIN£,  Saet.  Ou,  49.  Filia,  Gc.  Quent.  70.  Jmxnid,  ii.  57. 
hoMaMttOmd.im.'n.^%f.Efna.^.\%%.Jnas,  i.e.  Io,J^.^ 
^v.  95.  ti  mH  passim. 

Married  women  wen  called  MATiiOMX,or  MotresJamliaSt 
Cell,  xviii.  6.  oppoied  10  meretrica,  prtstilnia,  sc»ria,  tec. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTL£)^'ujAji» 
malrimomum,conHiiMum,  cmjupum,  vel  cmsortiurn,  >.e.  eadent 
JorluHA  aut  conditie,  for  better.  For  worse),  unless  between  Ro- 
uan  cilizeniiNoN  eratcumextbrnocdnnubium,5cbcc. 
Btn.  iv.  3  j.  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  . 
•btained  first  from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from 
the Emperon, Ztv.  xxxviti.  36.  Ulpian.  Fragm.v.  4.  Cenjuge 
tatiara  THRPIS  tnaritus  vixit,  Horal,  Od.  iii.  3.  j.  Anciently, 
a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed-wo. 
man,  Uv.  xxxix.  19.  hence  Antony  is  reproached  by  Cicero 
forhavin?  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a  freed-man,  Piut. 
a.  a.  iii.  o.  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for  many. 
iagCieoftatra,  a  foreigner, before  he  divorced  Octavia ;  but  thia 
was  not  esteemed  a  iMal  marriage,  Ptuiarck.  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Pafia  Poppa  a,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Osly  sena'tors  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  10 
many  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  ihc  daughter  of  an  actor. 
Diet,  liv.  16.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalta  had  granted  the  r^ht 
■of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wholeempiiv,  that  Ro- 
mans were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

Thfe  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermaniagn  Between 
•dgbboUring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv,  viii.  14.  iic. 
^3.xlv.  Sg.  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  States  of  Italy 
were  not  allowed  to  spoak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor 
riieircrientouKitinauctions,  without  permission,JU*i'.xl.43. 
The  children  ei  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  staves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called 
HYBRIDjE or /SrW*.  vel  -ties.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  s.Suti.  Aug. 
19.  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produ- 
ced by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrt/st  [animalia  am. 
vighia  vel  bigaira  musvnotKS,  Umiri,  &c.)  as  a  mule,  from 
a  horse  and  an  ass  ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur,  (c«atV  ex 
Ttnatico  ttgregarioj,  Plin.yiii.f .  hence  applied  to  those  sprung  . 
from  parents  of  different  nations,  ifiV/.d'f^/.v^.io.AfarAa^ 
vi.  3g.  viii.  ac.  and  to  words  compounded  from  different  lan- 
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■1!  others  illSGitimi.  Of  the  latter,  there  vrere  four  kiodst 
NATURAL£s,(rx  concuiina  ;  SpuRii,  tx  Totretrice  vel  scerU  el 
incertofatre;P\iiWch.Q.Btom.  101.  ADULTEAlNiet  inoeSt 
TUOSI.  There  were  ccruio  degrees  of  consanguinity,  witliia 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sit- 
ter: an  uncle  Bod  niece,  &c.  Such  conneciion  was  calM 
INCESTUS,  -«/  vel  -um.  Suet.  CI.  s6.  Ner.  5.  Tacii.  Ana. 
xii.  4. 5.  &  8.  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Suet.  Domit.  8.  TheM 
degrees  were  inareor  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  differeot 
times,  Plutarch.  Qu^it.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  zii.  6,  7.  Uv.  i, 
42.  &  46.  xlii.  1)4.  Suet,  Aug.  63.  Gaud.  46. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among 
the  Romans,  Siut.  JuL  ^s,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  40. 

The  ageotpubertyor  marriage  was  firomfouHflea  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Ftstus, 

A  custom  prevailed  of  cspouiinginfants  to  avoid  the  penal- 
ties of  ilie  law  against  bachelors:  but  Augustus  ordained,  that 
no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more 
than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  i^ 
.  below  ten,  Dio,  liv.  16.  Ivi.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This,  however* 
was  not  always  observed,  /.  17.  Dtgtst.  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Sptrntal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  wai  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic,  FIacc,  35. 
Hence  a  father  was  said  spondere,  vel  daponderefiiam  vitt' 
Hum,  Cic.  Att.  i.  3.  Ter.  And.  i.  i.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  add- 
ing these  words,  QVS  R£S  RECTS  VERTAT:  or  Dll  BENE 
VERTANT,  iVau/./W.  ii.  St  41.  &  49- '»,  3.  4. 

There  was  a  mectii^  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or  nearest  reiaion,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  waj  written  on  tables,  [l^gidmje 
tabtUM),  and  sealed,  Juvenal,  ii,  119,  vi.  sj.  &  199.  x.  336. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  -orum  vel  -iiin, 
espnuials ;    tbe  nun  who  wai  betrothed  or  affianced,  SPON- 


Ci.  ,11.  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pn.  v.  3.  38.  trin.  ii.  4.  99.  as 
before.  SPERATA,  Id.Amf>kii.  ii.a.  44.  and  SPERATUS, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  propejinem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  itipulation,  AM  SPONDES  7  Svondeo.  Then  likewise  the 
dowry  was  promised,  Ptaut,  Trin.  v.  8. 34.  Terent,  And.  v.  4.  / 
47,  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day.  Suet.  Ct.  36.  Juve- 
nai.  X.  33j.  or  afterwards  usually  at  three  separate  payments, 
(triiuj peniiomttti),  Cic.  Att,  xi.  4.«3.  ^  tuT.  On  this  occa> 
tion,  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the  man  gave  the  wo- 
man a  ring,  [amulus  prtnuius),  by  way  of  pledge,    Juvtnai. 
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vi.  ij.  wliich  she  pui  on  her  left  hand,  on  ihe  finger  nest  the 
least ;  brcauise  it  was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thcncelo 
the  heart.  Macroi.  Sat.  v\i,  15. 

'  Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  ibr  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  \.  i. 
7^,  Certain  days  were  reckuni.-d  unfortunate  ;  as  the  Kalends, 
Nenes,  and  Ides,  and  (he  days  which  followed  them,  parii- 
cularly  the  whole  monlh-.if  May,  Mbnse  malum  majo  nu- 
BERB  VCLUUS  AIT,  Ovid.  Fast.  V,  490.  Plutarck,  Q.  Rom,  85. 
and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  iuthe  kalen- 
dar  with  black;  also  certain  festivals,  as  ih»  of  ihc  Sdlii,  Pa- 
rentalia,£^c,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1,5.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  those  days,  Hid.  Plut.  Q.  Rom.  103, 

The  most  fortunate  time  wax,  the  middle  ef  the  month  of 
June,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  2i\ ■  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  panics  wished  to  retract, 
[sponsalia  dissolvere,  infirmare,  \e\injnngere),  which  they  ex- 
pressed thus.  Con  Ditionetu  anon  UXOR,  it  was  called  RE,- 
PUDIUM.  Hence,  Rtpudiatus  rtpeior,  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And.  i.  c,,  13.  and  when  a  man  or 
woman,altcrsigning  the  contract,  sent  tioiice  that  they  wished 
to  break  olf  the  match,  tiny  were  said  Repudiuma  ve)  amids 
ejus  mitierf,  reiidtlerc  vc!  reaunciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3.  72. 
V.  6>  35.  PImU.  AuL  iv,  10. 69.  But  Rtpudiare  also  signifies, 
to  divorce  cither  a  wife.  Suet.  Cas.  i.  or  a  husband,  Q/iinctU. 
vil.  8.- 2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  wiih  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons, 
(stgHKtita  ft  hngi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  1S4.)  tboDght  to  be  the 
same  with  TUNICA  recta,  P/w.viii,  48.  bound  with  a  girdle, 
Lucan.  ii.  36s.  made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vcL  dngulum  lamum), 
tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  ikrtuieus,  which  the  husband  un- 
tied (Sotvebat),  Ovid.Ep,  ii.  116.  t'esius.  Her  face  was  cover- 
ed (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame  coloured  veil.  (/«- 
teitm  FLAMMEL'M),  vel  -uj,  to  denote  her  modesty,  Lucan, 
ii.  361.  Juveiial.  ii.  124.  vi.az^.ctSchol.in be.  x.  334. Mur- 
tial.  xii.  42. /*/(/(.  xxi.o.hcnceNuBERE,  ic.  seviro,  to  marry 
a  husband;  dare,  vcl  collo£arefiliam  nuptum  v.  nuplm,  i.e. is 
mairimoniuni  dare,  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispone  of  her- in 
marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  (ix  locks  with  the  point 
of  11  spear,;P/u^.  in  Romul,  ei  Qm^st.  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
j6o.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Calui,  iix.  6.  Her  shoes  were 
of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  (/uiei  secci),  Catut.  lix.  lO. 
Plaui.Cas.prol.  89.  Cic.  Clucnt.  5.  Divin.  i.  i6.Uv.xiii.  i«. 
Suet.  CI.  s6.  Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  97.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 

No 
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Ko  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  aus- 
pices, Jav.  X.  336.  Cic,  Jiv.  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  &  16.  Plaul. 
Qil.  prai.  86.  Sucl.  Oauti,'  26.  Tacit,  Ann.  xi.  27,  Lucan.  ii. 
371.  and  oBering  Eacritices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  marriage,  V'^-  <£«•  i".  59.  Anciently  a  hog 
was  sacrifieed,  ^arro  R,  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victifii 
was  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  10  signify  the  re- 
moval of  all  bitterness  froip  marriage,  P/u<arM.^r>f»^.rc»;'u^. 
The  marriage-ceremony  was  perlormed  at  the  house  of^lhe 
bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  ' 
was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  tUducebatur)  10  her  hus- 
band's  house.  She  waa  taken  apparently  by  {oTCt[abripiebatur) 
from  the  aims  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory 
of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her  ;  two  of  them,  supporting 
her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  ot^  pine  or 
thorn  before,  (Tin/n  pinea  vel  spinea),  Festui ;  Catuil.  iix.  i  j. 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  I*ropen.  iv.  ie.  46.  There  were  five  other 
torches  carried  before  her,  {called  Faces  Nuptialei,  Gc. 
Cluent.  6.  Marita,  Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  101.  LegitimjE,  tucan. 
ii.  356.J  Plutarch  q.  Rom.  s.  Hence  Tada  is  p  Ji  for  naar- 
tiace,  Virg,  jEn.  iv.  18,   Ovid.  Mel.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  follpwed  with  a  disiaff,  a  spindle  and  wool ; 
{colus  compia,  et  fusus  cum  stamine),  intimating,  that  she  was 
to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  j^t.Liv,  i.  ^7.  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  later  limes.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  Kidom  worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  his 
wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic 
robei,  Suit.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase, 
-  called  CvMESUM,  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (nubentis 
utensiliaJ,  Festus:  and  play-things  for  children,  (Crepwn- 
Qia),  Plaut.  Cist-  ill.  1.  5.  Rud.  iv.  4.  1  to, 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial procession,  (pompam  nupiia/emducttant),  which  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Juiwia/.  ii.  13a.  vi.  sQ2.Suet.  Col.  25.  Claud. 
26.  Ner,  38.  Hence  DL'CERE  uKortm,  sc.  domum,  to  marry 
a  wife.  The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  [iala  et  conincia) 
as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii.  369,  Festus,  Catuil.  Iix.  127. 

The  door  and  dour-posis  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapeitry,- 
7uvenal.  vi.  ji.  79.  &  8q6. 

H  H  When 
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When  the  bride  came  tTiither,  being  asked  who  ibe  wi», 
she  answered,  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i,  e.  Ubiiu 
Doin'wui  ftptUerJamxbas,  ih  ego  Dominaet  mater famlias,  A 
new  inarriei;  woman  wag  called  CAIA,  From  Caia  Cecilia  or 
Taaaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquintus  Priscus,  whoissaidtohave 
been  an  excellent  spinster  [lanifica)  and  house- wife.'CfV.  Mur. 
.  1 ».  Qainclil.  i.  7.  Feslui.  Her  distaff  and  spindle  were  kept 
in  ilic  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules,  Pita.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  whh  wool- 
len fillets,  Plin.  xxijt.  a.  »■  g.  Lucan.  ii.  gj^j,  Seru.  mVirg. 
.y£n.  iv.4j8.  and  anointed  (un^fin^j  them  with  the  fat  of  twine 
or  wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchahtmeHts ;  whence  she 
was  called  UXOR, ^UAfiliNXOH,  Serv.  ibid.  F£ii.  xxri)i.9, 

■•  3;- 

ithe  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 
Romtd.  et  quasi-  Rom.  29,  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  Ptaut, 
Caj.  iv.  4,  I.  It'was  thought  ominous,  to  touch  it  with  her 
Feet,  because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess 
of  virgins,  Sent,  in  Virg.  £cl.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  (o 
her,  to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  inanagement  of 
the  family,  Festus.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ; 
intimating,  that  she  was  to  work  at  (he  spinning  of  wool, 
Plutarch. quast.  Rom,  ^i.  Both  she  and  tier  husband  touched 
fire  and  water ;  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  1 ,  fiarro  de 
L,  L.  iv,  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art,  Am.  ii.  ^98>  with  the 
water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEk.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (C^NA 
NUPTIALES)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  (o  those  of  the 
bride  and  her  attendants,  Pluut.Curc.v.  i.6i.Suet,Cal,2^. 
yuveaai.v],  20  J. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EPJTHA- 
LAMIUM,)  Hymen«us  vel  -um,  vcl  Thalamic,  Martial, 
iii.  93.  i5,Catti/l,6t.  Ter.  Adtlpk.  v.  7.  y.Stat.Syh.v.y. 
87.  They  often  repeated,  lo  Hymen  Hymen^k,  Plaut, 
Cat,  iv»  3.  and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36.  6.  Trom  Hymen  the 
God  of  marriage  am«ng  the  Greeks  ;  and  Tkalassus  among 
the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  j.  or  from  one  Talassius, 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Fesivs,  tiv.  i,  9. 
3f<  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  P/u>  ' 
tarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  reOiaam,  lamficum,  Plutarch,  in  Ro. 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  Iwuse,  Martial. 

ibid. 
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&V.  Ovii.  S,p.  xii.  143.  xiv,  S7.  Hence  HyitunMes  tanere,  to 
■ing  the  nuptial  song.  Virg.  Mn.  vii,  398.  vel  Hymtmea,  sc. 
tarmina,  Orid.  An.  Am.i.563.  Hymenaiineonceisi, forbidden 
nuptiali,  Firg.  j£n.  i.  651.  vetai,  vi.  603. 

After  lupper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber 
(in  thalanum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  •nly  to  one 
husband,  called  Pmu^iE,  Fesius;  an&\3\A  [coUocttbaiur]  in 
the  nuptial  couch,  [ieclus  gaiiaUs),  which  was  magnificently 
adorned,  Catult.  lix,  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  (in  alriovtX 
aiiia,  Horat.  Ep.i.  1.87.)  opposite  (nAwrjujUo the  doo^  and 
covered  with  flowers,  tic.  Ctumt.  j.  CatuU.  lix.  laa.  DonAi. 
.  in  Ter,  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenai.  x,  334.  r«oV.  /wb.  xv.  37, 
ProftTt.  iv,  11.81.  Cfllf.  xvi.9.  lometimei  in  the  garden. 
Juvaud,  X.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Prcfiert.  iv.  la.  Sf.  iv. 
9,  S9'  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Sdbi. 
Gus,  Pertunda,  &c.  Amob.  iv.  Augustin.  de  civ,  Dei,  vi.(). 
Nuptial  Songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door 
till  midnightii^fi^'  Fait.  iii.  67^.  69^.  hence  called  Epitha- 
LAMtA.  iht  husband  scattered  nuts  amone  the  boyi,  PHn. 
XV.  92.  Serv.  in  Verg.  Ed.  viii.  30,  OUmU.  lix.  131.  inti" 
mating,  tbu  be  dropt  boyish  amusemenu,  and  thcnecfonh 
wastoact  asa  man.  TA.Kace  nuces  rdinquere,  to  leave  trifles, 
and  mind  aerioui  business,  Pers.  i.  10.  or  from  boys  playing 
with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Mar- 
tial. V.  8j.  xiv.  1.  12.  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden, 
ii.  18.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their 
play-things  and  dolls  or  babies  (PUP^)  to  Venus,  Ptrs.  ii. 
70.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presenu,  {Apopko- 
reta).  Martial,  xiv.  i.  Juvenal,  vi.  8o2. 

Next  day  anaher  entenainment  was  given  by  the  husband, 
called  REPOTIA,  -orum,  Festus,  Horat.  Sat^  ii.  fl.  60.  when 
presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ; 
and  the  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  fatnily,  by  performing 
sacred  rites,  Macroi.  Sat.  i.  15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name;  as 
^^tA«,  TulUa,  Ottavitt,  PavUa,  VaUria,  &c.  joined  to  that 
of  her  husband ;  as  Catomis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.  Julia 
Pomfai,  Ttrentia  Gceronis,  Lima  Augusti,  &c. 

.Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage, vns  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife.  Piutarch.  in  Romuhi  as  by  the  Jewish 
iayt,J)eufr.  xxiv.  i.not  however  without  a  just  cause,  ib^uj 
B  H  2 
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IS  SONTICUM.  A  zroundleis  or  unjust  divorce  was  punish* 
ed  with  the  loss  of  efTccts ;  of  which  one  half  Fell  to  tlie  wife, 
and  the  otlierwas  consecrated  lo  Ceres,   Plutarch,  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  hii  wife,  if  she  had  violated  ibe  con- 
jugal faith,  used  poijon  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  cvL-n  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Plutarch,  ibid.  Cell.  %.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  ib.  In  these  cases,  the 
husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relaiioni,  Dionys.  ii. 
aj.  Tbis  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the 
twelve  tables,  Cc.  Phii.  ii.  £8. 

Although  the  lawsallowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being-  exercised  for  about  ^eo 
years.  Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his 
wife,  although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  OB 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  common  with  the  ether  citizens,  uxortm  it  Ixberum 
qua  rendoTum  gratii  kabilurum,  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  Gdl.  iv.  3.    Val.  Max.  ii,  1.4.  Dionys.  ii,  23. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for 
imponant  reasons,  Sue^.^uf.  6a.  (7iiui/.  zS.Ner.  35.  but  often 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Aa/.  Max.  vi.3.  ti.  &  la.Difi, 
46, 18.  Plutarch,  in L. Paulloel Ccer on.  Juvenal,  vi.  1 47 .  Czsar 
when  hcdivorced  Pompeia  the  niece  of  Sylta,  because  Clodiua 
had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  sacred  ritesof  the  Bonea  Dea,  Cic.  Sext. 
34.  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  anything  that  was  said 
against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife  who  bad 
once  been  suspected,  Dio,  37.  ^^.Suei.Cas.  6,  Cic.  Alt.  1.  le. 

If  a  wife  was.guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 
Vat.'tAax.\\\\,  2.3,  but  if  the  divorce  was  rnadc  without 
any  fault  of  hcis,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  ' 
separation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides,  {cuni  bona  C{>A.TiAa 
se  invicem  discedebant),  she  sometimei  also  retained  the  nuptial 
presents  of  her  husband,  Ovid.  deRcm.  Am.  669. 

In  the  lateragesoftheRepublic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law.of  the  twelve  tables,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  AldUade.  Tbis,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  been  the  cast :  for  it  appears,  they  did 
not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plauttis,  Mercal.  iv,  6.  only 
if  a  iban  was  absent  for  a  certain  lime,  hts  wifie  seems  to  bave 
been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaut.  Stick,  t.  1.  eg.  After- 
wards some  women  deserted  their  hiubuids  sq  frequently  and 

with 
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with  so  litile  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their 
years  not  from  the  number  a\  Consuls,  hut  of  husbands,  tU 
benej.  '\\\.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fiunt  oc/o  ma'iti  quinque per  au- 
lumnos,  vi.  Ea8.  Martial,  vi.  7.  ofien  without  any  just  cause, 
Cic.  Fam.  vni.7.  But  a  freed  woman,  if  mamed  to  herpa- 
tron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce  him,'  (n  repudium  milttre.) 

Aui^ustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  tins  liccnce'of  BONA 
GRATIA  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Saet.  Aug.  34.  and 
likewise  Do mittan.  Theyslili  however  prevailed,  although 
the  women  whe  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable, 
(?u«  77»to  loties,  non  nubit,  aduUera  lege  est.  Martial,  vi.  7. 

The'  man  was  said  amtvtftvta,  dimitterre  uxorem  ;  and  the 
woman  a-mattiticn,  Telinquere  vcl  desaere  virum  ;  both,  Facare 
divorliam  cum  vxort  vel  viro,  a  viro,  vel  ab  uxore,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  D.  04.  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  difTcrenl  cercmomei, 
according  10  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio,  was  diuolved  by  a 

^sacrifice  called  DIFFARREA'ilO,  Festus:  which  was  still 

in  u*e  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  {disdJium) 

took  place  betwixt  the  Flamat  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  (Fla- 

mimca),  Quacst.  Rom. 

A^narriage  contracted  by  cotmptw,  was  dissolved  by  a  kind 
oirtUoit,  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id.  In  this  manner, 
Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife 
Marcia  to  Hortcnsius,  Plularch.  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero, 
his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  big  with  child.  Tacit,' 
Ann.  V.  1.  Dio,  48.  44.  Vdl,  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremoniei ; 
in  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriagC'Comract  was 
torn,  (Tabula  nitptiales \e]  dotaUsfrangebaniur, )Tac\\,  Ann. 
xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix.  7^.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife, 
[daves  adimebanlur),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28.  then  certain  words 
were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man,  «r  by  the  husband  him- 
self, Res  tuas  tibi  habe  vel  -eto  ;  ToAS  bes  tiBi  aci- 

TO;    Exi,    EXI  OCYUSJ    VaDE  FOBAS,    I  FORAS,    MUHEB; 

CEDE  DOMO,  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  s.  36.  Cic.  de  Oral.  \.  40.  Plant, 
Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  Ovid,  Ep.  xii.  134.  fuv.  vi.  i^j.  Mart, 
X.  42.j»ti,  ioj./.a.&9.  I>.  dedivort.  Hence  Exigere/oraif 
vel  fjiccTe,  to  divorce,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  eii. 

II  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  abill  of  divorce 
Cimncium  remittehatj,  Cic.  Att,  i.  10.  en  which  similar  words 
were  inscribed.     This  was  called  na/rinmii  remunciatio. 

If 
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If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her ;  sometimes  all  at  once, 
but  usually  by  three  different  payments, CtV.^f.xi.  4.  S3:  35. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  {actio  malx.  tracta- 
TtONit),  to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made, 
Ci'c.  Top.  4.  QainctU.  vii.  3.  duUm.  viii.  18.  383.  When  the 
divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Valeas,  tibi  ha* 

B8A5  TUAS  RKS,    BEDDAS  MKAS  ;    Plaut.  Amf>h.  iii.  S.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  tbc  public  registers,  {lula^,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef.  as  marriages,  yuvenai,  ii,  136. 
births.  Id.  ix,  84.  and  funerals,  Saet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  Vere  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  hus- 
bands at  least  ten  months,  Senec.  Ej>tst.  6^.  and  if  they  mar- 
ried within  that  lime,  they  were  neld  infamous,  {.,  z.C.  dc 
sicund.  nupl.  but  men  wers  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  liis  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine,  (lu  tct  Hberis  superduceret 
novercam),  that  he  might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  his 
children,   Capitolin.  invila  (jus,  fin. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honour* 
able,  and  those  who  had  been  married  hut  to  one  husband, 
or  who  remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  re- 
spect :  Hence  UNIVIRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscrip^ 
ttons,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  So  Uni  NUpta.  Propert, 
iv.  ult.  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to 
officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  riles  of  Female  Fortune.  [For-t 
tunamulitbris,)  Dinnys.  viii.  56,  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  4.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  &n.  iv.  19.  Festus  in  Pudicilia  iignum.  Amons  the 
Germans  second  nurriages  were  prohibited  by  law*  Tacit, 
4e  Mor.Germ.  19. 


IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

'PHE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral -rites, 
because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburicd 
were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  de^d  ;  or  at  least 
wandered  a  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  cross  it^  for  which  reason,  if  tne  bodies  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they-cfccted  to  them  an 
empty  tomb,  (TuMWLUS  inanis,  nnvra^in,  Cenotaphium),  lA 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  Mn.  lit. 
304.  vi.  316.  foj.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  i6s.  and  if  they  happened 
to  ;ice  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon 
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it,  B),  365.  Horal.  Od.  i.  28.  93,  &  afi.  and  whoever  neglect- 
ed to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  rxpiare  his  crime,  by  sacrificing 
a  hog  to  Ceres,  FeUus  in  PKjficmANEA  agma;  Hence  no 
kind  of  death  was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Trist. 
i.  s.  ji.  Hence  also,  Ritecoadere  manes,  to  bury  in  due  form. 
Pita.  Ef.  vii.  87.  Condert  ardmam  tepulchro,  Virg.  i^n.  iii, 
£8.  Sec  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  s.  66.  Suet.  Cal.  ^9.  and  10  want 
the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep. 
i.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re* 
lation  present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  lait  breath  with  their 
mouth,  {extremum  spiriium  ere  excipere)  Cic.  Ver.  v,  45. 
Virg.  j£n,  vi.  684.  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living 
principle  ( ANIMA)  then  went  out  at  the  raoutb :  Hence  the 
soul  of  an  old  person  [anima  senilis)  was  said  in  primis  tabris 
esse,  Senec.  Ep,  31.  ori«  orepnmotenri.  Id,  Here,  fur.  1310. 
so  ANIMAM  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death,  Liv,  x.xvi. 
14.  CU,  fam,  viii.  13,  Tusc.  i.  9.  Seaec.  Ep.  101.  Animam 
dare,  tfflare,  exbalare,  exspirare,  effundere,~&c,  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings, Suef.  7t^.  73.  PHa. 
XXV.  1.  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile.  Propert.  iv.  7,  o. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de> 
ceased,  Virg.  Mn.  \x.  ^%y .  Ovid.  Her.  i.  lofi.  &  113.  it. 
ISO.  X.  ISO.  Lucan.  iii,  74o^robably  to  make  them  appear 
less  ghastly,  Siut,  Ner,  Aq.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  open- 
ed on  the  funeral  pile.  Pan,  xi.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eye» 
were  c.loied,  they  called  [inclamaeaTU)  "pon  the  deceased  by 
name  sevelral  times  at  intervals,  Ovid,  irist.  iii,  3.  43.  re- 
peating AVE  or  VAi-Ei  Cattdl.  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  62, 
jasl,iv.S^a.  vihence corpora aondtim  conclavtaia,  juu  expir- 
ing, IfUcan.  ii.  B3,  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends 
for  lost,  or  supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse 
Liv-  iv,  40.  so  when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate  Concla- 
MATUM  EST,  all  is  ovcr,  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii. 3. 
40.  Hence  DEPOSITUS);  for  in  ultimo posi/uS,  desberatd  sa- 
iutis,  desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery.  Id.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  2.  47.  iris.  iii.  3.  40.  Ver.  £n.  xii.  395.  C'V.  Verr.  i.  a. 
er  from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the 
gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same 
disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv,  in  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  395. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodol.  i.  197,  HenceDEPO- 
rfEKB  altguem  vino,  to  imoxicate,  Plaut.Aul.  iii.  6,  39,  Pp- 
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iiH  ttrtus,  dead,  Ovid.  lUr.  x.  ice.  so  com^ositus  vino  semno- 
que,  overpowered,  Ovid.  Atnar.  i,  4.  51.  li.  j,  as. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anoint- 
ed with  perfumes,  Vtrg.  £a.  vi.  aitj.  OtAd.  ib.  Plin.  EJnst, 
V.  16.  bv  slaves  called  f  OLLINCTORES,  {gaaH  pellis  unc- 
toTCs),P/aut.  /isin.w  s.  60  Fan.prol.  6;^.  belonging  to  those 
who  look  care  of  funerals,  (LIBITINAklI).Sen«.  i/«iOT^. 
vi.  3S.  atid  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  ot  Venus  Libitina, 
where  the  things  requisite  for  funeiaU  [necesiariafuneribusj 
were  sold,  Plutarch.  Htm.  quasi-  R.  23.  Liv.  xli.  fli.  Hence 
Vttare  Libitinatn,  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari 
nihil,  niti  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till  after 
his  death.  Id,  Ep.  ii.  1.49-  Ubjttnam  aiadere,  to  escape 
death,  Juvenal,  xii.  122.  Ltbitina  is  also  put  for  the  fancral 
couch.  Martial,  viii.  43.  4.  Acrm.  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  go.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  [ratio  vel  ephemlrisjoi 
those  who  died.  Suet.  Ner.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  ceruin 
coin  was  paid,  Dionys.'iv.  15.  hence  Autumnusfue  grams, 
Libtlinit  quastus  acerbtt,  because  autumn  being  unbcalthful 
usually  occasioned  great  mortality,  Horat,  Sat,  ti.  6.  ig.  So 
Phtrdr,  iv.  19,  25. 

The  money  paid  For  the  liberty  of  burial  and  Other  eKpen- 
ces.  was  called  ARBITRIUM,  ofienerplur.  ■«,  Cic,  post, 
red.  in  Sen.  7.  Dcm.  37.  Pis,  ^  so  arburium  x/endendi  sa&s, 
the  monopoly  of  salt,  Ziv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best- robe  which  tbede> 
ceased  had  worn  when  alive,  Firg.  ALn.  ix.  488.  Ordinary 
citizens  in  a  white  toga,  -Juv.  iii.  1^9.  Magistrates  in  then* 
pnrtexta,  &c.  and  laid  Uomponebatur  vel  collocabatur\  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  (hcus  vacuus  ante  jahuam  demus, per 
quern  a  via  ad  tedes  itur,  Gell.  xvi,  ^.}  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  ^tqW.  Mel.  ix.  50a.  Taat. 
Agric.  4^.  Senec.  ^.  12.  irev.vit.  ao.  Stiet.  Aug,  101.  Pers. 
ill.  104,  Hence  componere,  lobury,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  g.  28.  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  547.  v.  4B6.  Taat.  Hut.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentation 
wan  made.  Hence  HicposUum  affali  diseedite  corpus ,  Virg.  v£«. 
ii.644.  The  couch  was  someiimes  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Vlrg.  jEn.  xi.  66.  Dionyi.  xi.  gq.  the  bedstead  of  ivo- 
ry.  Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Qc.  dt  legg.  ii. 
24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin  tnens  vel  obolus  was  put  in  hit 
moinh.  which  he  might  give  to  Charon,  [Porlitor  vel  Forth, 
neus,  the  ferryman  of  hell),  for  his  freight,  Jtaien,  iii.  267. 
Hence  a  person  who  wasted  this  and  the  other  funeral  obla- 
tion* 
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tions  was  said,  Abiise  ad  Achtrunlem  situ  xnatico ;  for  without 
them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodging 
or  place  of  rest,  (ttuiquam posse  iiiverli,JPiaat  Pan.  prol.7 1. 
A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  cunsequcnfle,£iif«n.  111.442.  Fes~ 
tus,  Horal.  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Pi\n.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Poata- 
Jex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted,  Sem. 
ad  t^i'g>  j£n.  iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not 
only  10  touch  a  dead  body,  Dio,  Ivi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it, 
Senec.  Marc,  i  j.  Id.  liv.aS-  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  be- 
cause when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  atra,Jera- 
hs,  funtrea,  vc\/unehns,  from  its  being  used  at  funerals,  fhid. 
The  Romans  at  first  usually  iTHCTTci[i>umaiattt)  their  dead, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Gc.  de 
iegg.  ii.  2B,  Plin.  vii.  5^.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted 
the  custom  of  burning  [cremandi,  vel  conturendi)  from  the 
Greeks,  Plutarch,  m  Numa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  table*,  Cic.  Hid.  but  it  did  not 
.become  general,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  wastiie  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of^the  Gens  Cor. 
tielia  that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  lupposetl  to  have  ordered, 
lesi  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains, 
'  as  he  did  those  of  Marius.  Gc.  Plbt.  ihid,  Pliny  ascribes  the 
first  institution  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their 
having  discovered  that  the  bodies  ofthose  who  fell  in  distant 
wars  vtere  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  tUd.  The  wise  men  among 
the  Indians,  called  Gymnosoph  isT«,  commonly  burnt  them- 
'  selves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  2a.  as  Calanus,  in  presence  of 
Alexander,  Gc.  Tusc.  li.  21.  Zamarus,  at  Athens,  while 
Augustus  was  there,  Dio,  liv.  9. 

Under  (he  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tadt. 
Ann,  xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse^ 
about  the  end'of  the  fourth  century,  Macrai.  vii.  j. 

Children  before  they  got  teetli  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vj{. 
15-  s,  16.  Juvencd.  xv.  1 40,  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUG- 
GHUNDARiUM,  Fu^ent.  de  prise,  serm.  7.  So  hkewise 
persons  struck  with  lightning,  i^julgMriLi\  Plin.  li,  ^  j.  Senec. 
de  Ir.  iii.  43.  Qu,  Nat.  ii.  st.  were  buried  in  the  spot  where 
the^fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was  consecrated  by 
sacrificing  sheep,  (^i/cnter),  Pcrs.  ti.s/.  Luc.  i.  fio6.  viii.  864. 
Fest.  GeU.  xvi.  6.^  It  was  enclosed  .with  a  wall,  and  no  one 

was 
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was  allowed  to  treid  upon  it.  Rid.  To  remove  its  bounds, 
{mevere  UderUal)  wss  esteemed  sacrilege,  Haral,  art.  p.^-]\. 

The  expresiions.  SEPELIRE,  SepuUura,  and  SepuUhrum^ 
are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (c^'ti^fnil't)  of  a  dead 
body.  Plin.  17.  54.  Ck.  Tusc  i.  4^.  So  aUoHUMARE. 
&c.  tic.  iegg.  ii.  ax.  Nep.  Eunten.  1 3.  JUST  A,  txsiquia,  vel 
JuMus,  funeral  obsequies  or  solemnities ;  Hence  Justa/umc* 
hia,juitaJuneTumwe\  exeqaiarum,  et  justafunera  {Uicvijacere,' 
totaere,  vel  persehere,  Cic  Flac.  38.  Le^.  ii.  t/.  Liv.  i.  so. 
Sallust.  Jug.  ti.  Cses.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  ^dderc justa/uneri t 
Plin.  X.  s.  But  EXS£QUI£  properly  denoies  the  funeral 
procession,  [ogicium  exseqidarum,  v.  pompa/uneirit.)  Hence 
h,Xit.QViAsducere,dediic£re,io7mtaTi,Jrequaitare,proseqm,SLC, 
to  attend  the  funeral.^nen  intereae.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  321  xvi. 
6.7.  ei.  Suet.  Tib.  3a.  Ter.  And,  i.  loo. 

Offuneralstherewere  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (arffwrf 
4er^r<rccni«fliAan)tnfjn'0c<i^iin^ur),because  people  were  invited 
10  it  by  a  herald.  Oc.  dom.  18.  (See  p.  177).  Of  this  kind  the 
most  remarkable  were  Furtus  CENSORltJM.  Taat.  Ann.  iv. 
)5.  xiii.  2,  JHo,  liii.  30.  liv,  28.  including yiinyj  consulart, 
pratorium,  tnitmpkaU,  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a-perion 
was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tatit.  Ann.  iii.  48,  vi.  n, 
Suel.  yil.  3.  and  CoLkATivuM,  by  a  public  contribution, 
liv.  ii.  33.  yid.  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Popitc,  (See  p.  145). 
Augustus  was  very  liberal  ingrantingpublic  funerals,  Si^tanm 
rafat,)  9s  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
i)t>,  liv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  Irmq. 
1.  Ovid.  Tnst,  i.  3.  22.  Traslatitium,  Stut.  Ner.  33. 
Pl£bcium,  Prcptrt.  ii.  10.  fij.  Commune.  Ausott.  Parent. 
y.3.  and  VuLGARE,  Capitotin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  thtise  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age, 
was  called  ACERBUM,  or  immaturum,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  4^9. 
Juvenal,  xi.  44.  Senec.  Ep.  123.  or  ExsEQi)iibiMMATUR.E, 
id.  tranq.amm.  i.  it.  Buijunuj acerium  isapplicd  by  some 
only  to  infants,  and  immalurum  toyoung  men.  Such  were 
buried  woner  than  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic. 
Pnent.g.  Tacit,Ann.xin.  ly.  Suet.  Ner,  %s.  Fanerapuero. 
rum  ad  faces  et  cereeiducta,  Senec.  brev.  vi.  so.  £p.  ISB. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
titually  fpr  s^ven  or  eight  days,  Serv,  in  Virg.  y.  64*  vi.  a  tS. 
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with  a  keeper  let  to  watch  it.  Id.  xi.  30.  and  sotnetlmei  boys 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  Xfiilin,  Isxiv,  4,  When  the  funeral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  SO  long,  Cic.  Cluad.  9. 
Su^.  Oik.  Tacit.  Ann.  x\t.  9. 

On  the  day  of  ibe  funeral,  when  the  peoplewere  assembled* 
the  dead  booy  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  (  petk- 
hvs  efferebatuT,  Plin.  vii.  s.  9.}  on  a  couch,  covered  with 
rich  cloth,  (itragula  vestis,)  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet.  Jid. 
84.  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  P/ui.  vii,  44.  Juvenal,  x.  259.  fW. 
Max.  vii.  t.  or  of  his  heirs,  Moral.  Set,  ii.  g.  S6.  sometimei 
of  his  freedmen,  Pers,  iii.  106.  Julius  Cxsar  was  home  by 
the  magistrates.  Suet.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators.  Id.  toi. 
and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions.  Tacit.  Anm, 
iii.  s.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  iu  Germanv,  by  tht 
tribunes  and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters ;  ana  tboi  bjr 
the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rom^ 
l>io,  Iv.  s.  Sttet,  Claud.  1.  Paulus  ^milius.  by  the  chief 
men  of  Macedonia,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  Iw 
died.  FaJ.  Max.  ii.  to.  3.   Fhtarch.  in  Vii. 

Poor  citizens  ami  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  In 
a  plain  bier  or  csffin,  (Sandapila,  Martial,  it.  81.  viii.  75. 
14.  Juvenal,  vtii.  175.  Vius  ahca,  Horai.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Oa> 
CINIANA  SPONDA,  Martial.  X.  5.  9.)  Usually  by  four  beareis 
called  V£SP1LL0N&S,  vel  Vesfia.  {^uia  vespertino  tempore 
morluos  tfferehani),  Festus  Suet,  Dom.  17,  Eutrop.  vii.  34. 
Martial,  i,  31.  and  48.  Sandapilonbs,  vel.wim;  and  ia 
later  writers,  Leoticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTIC^.  Ucb,  vel  tori)  of  the  rich 
seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  fespillones,  Nept.  Att  .33.  Gell. 
X.  3.  Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hexaphoru&i, 
Martial,  ii.  Si. vufy.  so.  andby  eight,  Octoi>hobitm,  ix.  3. 
11.  or  Lectica  octopkiros !  at' the  ordinary  couchea  or  se- 
dans used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were  carried  by 
■laves,  called  LECTlcARti,  Cic.  fir,  v.  11.  Fun.  iv.  la. 
Phl.^i. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometime* 
covered,  Ibid~  ' 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  /£n. 
vi.  ess.  xi.  64.  ^q.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  j^j^ 
or  CAPULUS,  vel-Ufn  (quod corpus za,y\aX,),Serv. in  Virg. xi. 
64.  Festui :  Hence  capuiaris,  old,  at  death's  door,  Plaut.  nil. 
ill.  |.  34.  CaplUi  decus,  A^in.  y.  2.  42.  Some  mijt.KferetTur» 
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to  be  the  Mme  with  Uctust  others  that  on  which  the  conch 
was  supported,  Varr.  deL.L.  iv.  31;, 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried 
to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Slat.  Sytv.  v.  5.  15.  Ovtd.  Her, 
XV.  115. 

Aii  (uneraU  used  anciently  10  he  solemnized  in  ihe  night 
time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  tall  in  the  way  of  ma- 
rl st  rates  and  pries  is,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  see- 
ing a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  nol  perlorm  sacred  riies,  tilt 
they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Firg.  xi, 
143..  Donat.  Ter.  And.  \.  i.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pence  of  funerals,  it  was  orrljmcd  by  Demetrius  Phalcrcu^  at 
Alhens,  Oc,  de  Ifgg.  ii.  g6.  according  10  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  liave  fallen  into  desueiude,  Dcmoslh.  adv. 
M^catlaium,  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  horn  Junes 
tccnsi,  Isid.  xi.  a.  xx.  10.  01  funalia.funalcs  ceret,  ceretrjaces, 
Vt\candfia,  torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  o£ 
small  ropes  or  cords ;  [Junes,  \e\Juniculi)  covered  with  wax 
or  tallow,  {seuitm  vel  sebum),  Serv.  ibid,  ct  ^.n.  i.  727.  Vai. 
Max.  iii.  6.  4.    Varr.  dc  vit.  pop.  R. 

Bnt  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  (Jiinera  indictiva)  vrere 
celebrated  in  the  day  time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
nit  is  ihoughtfrom  Plutarch. in  Syil,  with  torches  also,  iS^rv. 
la  FtTg.  j£n.  vi.  334.  Taai.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary 
funerals  f'iao(a)  were  always  at  night,  f est.  in  Ves?illones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  atfunerals  and  marriages,  (?iW. 
£p.  XK\.  sya.  hence  in^er  utranquejacem,  fur  internuptias et 
Junus.  Propert.  iv.  12. 46.  Etjacefro  thalami^fax  miki  mortis 
adest,  Ovid  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and 
every  one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIG- 
NATOR, an  undertaker  or  master  of  ceremoaies,  [demitiuf 
Junefis).  attended  by  Uctors,  dressed  in  black,  HorAt,  Ep.  i. 
7, 6.  Cic.  Ail.  iv,  2,  legg.  ii.  24. 

-  First  went  iDttiicians  of  various  kinds;  pipers,  (Tif.icines, 
Ovid. Fast,  vi,  660.  vel  Siticines,  G'!I.  xx.  2.)  trumpeters. 
Pers.  iii.  1*3.  Serf,  in  Virg.  xi.  192.  and  corneiiers,  Horai. 
Sat.  f.  6.  43.  (hen  mourning  women,  {PRJEFICJE,  quada. 
taut  calens  modum piangendi),  hired  to  Umem,  FeslUs ;  Ltidl, 
as.  Horet.  Art.  431.  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (N^NIA 
vel  Lemit.s).  or  ilie  praises  of  the  deceased,  Plaut.  True,  li,  6. 
1^.  iv.  2.  18.  to  the  .'Sound  of  the  flute,  Cic.  legg,  11.  34. 
Qvinctil.  uiii.  2.     Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed 
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f»r  this  last  purpose.  Suel.  Aug.  loi.  As  these  praiiCt  were 
often  unmerited  and  frivolous;  liei\cenugah  put  tor  nan l£, 
Plaitl.  Ann.  'iV..€^.?indLfxidia,rcsinatujelJriVoia,  for  voces- 
praftcarum,    Gell.  xvlii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  useJ  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.  of  t  grave  Jis. 
in:i]  sound,  Stat.  Tktb,  v.  120.  By  the  law  oi' the  twelve 
tables,  the  number  oi  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  waa 
restricted  to  ten,  Cu.  Ugg.  ii.  24.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  (^Ludn  vel  hijiriona,  et 
tfurrec),  who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii.  g,  StiH.  Tib.  57. 
One  ol  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  chtx^kc- 
Kcr  (personam  agcbat)o^ ihc  deceased,  imitating  his  words  aAd 
actions  while  aiive,5u(^  Vetp.  ig.  Theseplayerssomcttmet 
introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writeis.  Suet.  Cas,  84. 

Then  followed  the  Ireed-men  of  the  deceased,  wiih  a  cap 
on  their  head,  [pileali).  Cod.  dc  Lat,  libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  ^j. 
Dionys.  viii.  Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves, 
from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dianys.  iv.  S4. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased,, 
and  of  his  ancestorii,  Cic.  Brut,  •^4.  Mil.  xiii.  ge.  Horat.  Epai, 
viii.  xx.Val.Max.  viii,  15.  x.Plin:  xxxv.  s,  onlongpolcGor 
frames,  Sii.  x.  566-  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  copdemnol 
for  any  heinous  crime.  Tacit.  Arm.  ii.  32.  iii.  76.  whose  ima- 
ges were  broken,  Juvenal,  viii.  18.  The  Tn'umwn  ordained, 
that  the  image  of  Czsar,  after  his  deiiicatiun,  should  not  b« 
carriedbefore  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  i)ie,xlvii.  19. 
Sometimes  there  were  a^rcat  many  different  couches  carried 
before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  images  were 
placed,  TflfiV.  Ann.  xvi.  11.  i'fru.  in  Vng.-v.  4.  vi.  86«.  875. 
Alter  the  funeral,  these  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall, 
where  they  were  kept.     See  p.  31. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns 
and  rewards  which  hehad  received  for  his  valour  were  display- 
ed, together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from 
the  enemy,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned 
commanders  were  carried  images  or  representations. of  the 
countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken,  7<i- 
cit.AnnJ\.%.Dio,  lvi.Q4.ixxiv.4.  At  the  funeral  of  SylU above 
2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried  which  bad  been 
sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his  victory, '^^I'lUi, 
B,C.\.  417.   The  licion  attended  with  their  fasces  inverted. 

Tacit. 
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Tmdl.  Jan.  Hi,  t.  Sometimes  also  ihe  officers  aHi  troops, 
with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground.  Ibid.  Virgt  xi,  gsi-  or 
laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii.  73^. 

Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  tit 
mourning,  {atj-ariMt^t^mvesle!  atrativt\  ptillali);  his  son* 
with  their  head  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  head  bare, 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of 
both,  Plularck.  jitett.  Rom.  14.  the  magistrates  without  their 
badges,  and  the  nobility  without  tbetr  ornamenu,  Tacit.  Ann. 

The  nearest  relations  lometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Fir^,  /En.  xii.  609.  CaiaU,  Ixii. 
•94.  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tusc,  iti.  a6.  The  women  in  par. 
licular,  who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1',  get.  SvM, 
Cos.  84.  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their  checks,  &c.  Vire.  Mn. 
iv.  673.  TibuH.  i.  1.  68.  although  this  was  forbidden  oy  the 
Twelve  Tables,  MuuESES  cenasnekadijnto,  Ctc.lag.  ii. 
M^.Plin.  xxxvi,  11.  i.e.  Unguibusne^cinsunto,  ttstus. 

At  the  funeral  ol  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  ear- 
ned (hiough  the  Fomm;  where  the  procession  stopped,  anda 
foaeial  oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the 
deceased  from  the  Rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation 
or  Friend,  Polyh.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  84.  Suet.  Cas.i^.  Aug. 
101.  Tii,  vi.  Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  Phn,  Ep.  ii. 
1.  according  totheappointmem  01  the  senate,  Quinctil.  ui.  7. 
w/g. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Popli. 
cola,  in  honour  of  his  colleagup  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl. 
Ditnyi-  v.  17.  ix.  54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue, 
buthiiTtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Liv.  viii. 
40.  Cie,  Brut. 17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls, 
IS  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city  ;  Liv.  v,  jo.  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi, 
as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vowof  Camitlns, 
after  the  taking  of  Vcji,  Plutarch,  in  Camilla. 

But  Cicero  says,  ttiat  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  ho- 
nour was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cit. 
Orat.  ii>  ii-  and  according  to  Plutarch,  Cscsarmtroducedthe 
custom  of  praising  young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  bis 
wile  Cornelia.     But  after  that,  both  young  and  old,  married 
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wai  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations,  Sitet, 
yii/.6.Ca/,  \o.Tacil.  Aimal.  v.  i.xvi.6./)t0,  xxxiit.64.  &  ^9. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was.  deiiverihg,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Csetar  was  placed  in 
a  gilt  pavilion  like  a  small  temple,  {aurala  ades),  with  the  robe 
in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy. 
Suit.  C^s,  84.  and  his-image  exposed  on  a  moveable  ma- 
chine, with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received ;  tor 
(he  body  itself  was  not  iexTt,  Apfian.  B.C.  ii.  p. ^ei.  but  Dio 
'  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
•ne  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  differ- 
ent places,  Dio,  tv.  e. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  lawof  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered 
.to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  im  urbe'ne 
SEPELITO,  NEVE  VRiTO,  Cic.  kgg,  li.  93.  according  to  the 
custom  of  other  nati6ns  \  the  Jews,  Matth.  xxvii,  jg.  John 
xix.  «o.&.  41.  the  Athenians,  dc.Fam.'w.  is.Zt'c.  xxxi.  »%i 
and  others,  Qc.  Flacc.  31.  Tusc.  v.  83.  PiutarsA.  tn  Araio. — 

StT<^.   X. 

The  ancients-are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  ibeiT  own 
houses,  Serv.in  Virg.  j£n.\  .6^.v\.i  ^a.hidoT.xiv.  i\.  vihtncc, 
according  lo  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  oF 
houschola  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  (be  dark. 
(Larv£  tJe/LEMUREs],  &.C.  leid — Souls  separated  from  the 
body  were  called  Lemuresiv/ Manes;  if  beneficent  Lares  ; 
if  hurtful,  LARVifi  If/ MaNi.«,  {ivaBoi  *ai  ioom  iatfimtf),  Apul. 
dt  Jeo  Socratis.  Augustus,,  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before 
the  battle  of  Aetlum,  says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their 
dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their  immortalitjr,  Oia, 
1.  S4.  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  MuTomus,  from 
mum,  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  ai 
long  at  poisible,  Cu\  Tuic.  i.  4^. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  citj*, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration  ;  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body, 
Bjid  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  fires,  Cic.  I^g.  ii.  as.  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench, 
Strv.  in  Ifir^.  vi.  150.    Isid.  xiv.  11. 

The_^iM«»  vf  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  adead  body, 
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nor  to  g*  whcrti  there  was  a  grave.  Gel/,  x.  i  j,  so  the  hieli 
priest  amoni  the  Jews,  LeMt.  xx't.  ii.  and  if  the  pdnfyex 
wuudmus  baa  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  wa.«  laid  over 
the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Senec,  cons,  ad  Marc.  ij. 
Diff,  liv.  28.  35- 

■  The  places  tor  burial  were  either  private  or  public  ;  the 
jnivaie  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  high  way,  tobe 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  pasted  of  mortality, 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v,  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  SiSTK 
VIATOR.  ASPiCE  VIATOR,  &c.  on  the  CM  ,^/ifiia,  Aurelia,Fia~ 
ninia,  Tiiurlina,  &c.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet.  Cat.  ^9.  Galb.  so. 
Juven.  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  iij.  117.  vi.  s8.  x.  43.  xi.  14. 
Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii,  89.  Thepublic 
places  of  burial  tor  great  men  were  commonly  in  the  Cam- 
FUS  MaxtiUs,  StraO.  v.  Suet,  Qes.  84,  CI.  1.  Firg.  jEn.  vi. 
873.  IHo,  39. 64. 48. 53.  or  Campus  Esaui  li  n  us,  granted  by 
a  decree  of  the  aenate.  Or-  ^^'^-  ix-  7-  for  poor  people,  with- 
out the  Esquiline  gate,  in  places  caljed  Puticula,  vel -i; 
{quod in  puteos corpora mitteeanlur),  Varro  de L-  L.  iv.  j.  Fet* 
tui,  Harat.  Sat.  L*  8.  8- 

Asthe  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  bu- 
rying ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
gustus, with  the  consent  ot  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Mxcenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
hQ\iiK,{moUmpr9pinquamnubibus  ardidi,^or.OA.\\\.a.^.io. 
called  Turris  Mi£CEMATlANA,  Suet.Ner.  38.]  with  extensive 
gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  (he  most  healthy  situations 
'tn^<imK,Suel,Attg.ji.    Tib.  1^.   Ner.  ^i. 

There  was  in  the  ctorner  of  the  burying 'ground,  a  stone, 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
road,  {inJronu)AnA  backwards  to  the  fields,  {inagro,  vcl  -km), 
Horat.  ibid,  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying  ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his  heir, 
it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM 
HEREDITARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus. 
H.  M.  H.  S.  t.e.HocMnNUMENTUM  h^iieoessequitur; 
or  GENTILEand  tiENTlLiTlUM,  Suet.  Ner.  50.  PatriUm, 
Vtrg.  /En.  X,  557.  Avif  UM,  Ouid.  Trisl.  iv.  3.  41;.  Afc/.  xiii. 
584.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILIARE,  L.  5.  D. 
dt  religioj.  Freed-raen  were  sometimes  comprehended,  and 
lelations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  loa. 

The  right  of  burying,  {jus  inferendi),  was  sometimes  pur- 
cbued  by  those  who  had  no  burying-sFouad  of  their  own. 

The 
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The  Veftal  virgics  were  buried  in  the  city,  {quia  legiius  non 
Icneianlur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  and  some  iltusiriousmcit, 
as,  Poplicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fabridus,  [virtutis  causaj^bus  so- 
tuti);  which  right  their  po«terity  retained,  Cic.legg.  ii.  83. 
but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  ihey  possessd  it, 
when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when 
about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum,  and  setting  down  the 
couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  ar.d  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plutarckt 
in  Poplic.et  Quasi.  Rom.^B.  The  rightof  making  a  sepulchre 
fur  himself  withinihe  pomasrium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Cxsar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dto,  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burntand  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  BUSTUM,  Festus ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put 
for  a  to<iib,  {Tuftdof),  Cic.  Tuic.  v.  35.  AU.  Vii.  9.  Pis.j.  7. 
Legg.  ii.  a6.  A  place  where  oae  was  only  burnt,  USTRI- 
NA>  vel  -u/n,    Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herotiian.  iv.  s .  hence 
called  AR A  sEFuucHHi,  yirg.  vi.  177.  Sil.  xv.  aSS.  fwneris 
ARA.OuV.  Tn'jf.iii.  13.  ai.in  Ibin.  tos.of  wood  which  might 
easily  caich  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  &c.  Virg,  ^n.  iv. 
JO4.  vi.  180. ■Scat.  Theb.  vi.  ^4.  unpoliBhe.di  according  to  the 
lawof  thetweIvetables,R(>cUMASClA  ME  POLito,  Cic.Ugg, 
ii.  34.  but  not  always  so,  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  also  stuffed  with  paper 
and  pitch.  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x,  97.  made  higher  or  lower 
according  fo  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  Lucan.  viii.  y^'i.  Virg. 
Ibid.  &c.  xi.  aij.  (hence  bogus  flebei^s,  Ovid,  tn  Ibin. 
13a.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome 
smell,  liid.-md  Sirv.u^  he.  Sil.  x.  ,535.  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  feet  from  any  house,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  S4. 

The  basilica  Porciaaai  senate-house  adjainlng,  contiguous 
to  tli«  Forum,  were  burnt  by  the  flames  ot  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clodius,  Ascon.  in  Cic,.  pro  Milont,  Dio,  x).  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch, 
Tiball.  i.  1.  61.  Tlw  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  P/11. 
ii.  37.  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  £a.  iv.  214. 
•  The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  withiears.  P/-«^.  ii.  13. 
39.  Tibull.  \.  1 .  6a-.  and  then  set  fire  10  the  pile  vf  ith  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  face  {aversi,)  to  shew  that  they  did 
iiwith  reluctance,  J'ir^.  Mn,  vi.  2  93.  They  prayed  forawinil 
t»as«isithefl4[iie(,i'ro/e«.iv.7.3i.aslh2  Greeks  did,  Hflflieri 
I '  '     ,  xxiii. 
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xxiii.  IQ3.  and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  foitamtr, 
Plutarch,  in  Syll. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  (oAnj),  incentc, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.P/ot.  \n.l%. S,  ^i.Juven.'vf.  10^.  Slai.S^. 
T.  i.ao8.  Martial,  Ti,  26.  which  Cicero  calls Sumptvosark- 
fipi^Rsio ;  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  i^gg-  ii-  04-  also  cups 
of  oil  and  dishes,  {dopes  v.Jercula),  with  titles  marking  what 
they  contained,  f^irg.  £/i,  vi.  2*3.  SM.  Thei.  vi.  116.  like- 
wise  the  deaths  and  ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceased,  yirg. 
j£jt.vi.  em.  Lucan.  ix.  175.  but  their  own,  Taisf.^fi.  iii.  3, 
t.  Siifl.  Jul.  64.  every  thing  in  short  that  was  supposed  to  be 
'agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive,  ZJmn/.in  f'ir^'.  j£n.  vi. 
S17.  Cas.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  All  these  were  called  MUNKRA,  oei 
DONA,  ihid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
hit  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  yirg.  j£ii.  x\.  \g%.Sil,  x.  ^6*. 
and  if  a  General,  the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own 
»rms,  Saa.  Jul.  9^.  £iiciiti.  viti.  73^. 

At  the  funeral  ofan  illustrious  commanderor  Einpcror,the 
soldiers  madcacircuit(DECURREBANT)tKre«thiies  round 
Ihepile,  yirg.yEn.  xi.  t8B.  Tacit.  Ann, Ki.j.  from  right  to  left, 
{orbe  ifffij^ro),  with  their  cniigiuinvened,£/<a.  "Hui.  vi.  aij. 
and  striking  their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  <he 
trumpet,  VoI-FIacc.  iii.  346.  all  present  accompanying  them  ; 
ai  at  the  funeral  of  Sylli,  Appian.  B^C,  1.  of  Augustus,  Div, 
i\n.  42.  &c,  which  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Homer,  xxiii.  1  a.  used  also  by  the  CarthagintaRS, 
LJv.xxv,  17.  somgtinKspcrfonnedaunuallyat  thdonWi^Kif. 
Claud.  1. 

As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  detiehted  with  blood, 
TertuUian.  de  Speet,  various  animals,  eipecialty  such  as  die  de- 
ceased had  been  fond  of,  were  «t«H;tMered  at  the  pile,  and 
thrown  into  it,  Phn.  viii.  40.  t.Si.Firg.  ^n.  xi  197.  iJcw.er- 
//.  xxiii.  ib6.  Ftin.Efi.  iv.  a.inanciemtimes,  aUvmcn,  cap* 
lives  or  slaves,  yirg.  x.  518.  xi.  89.  Homer.  II.  xxi.  a?.  it» 
which  Cicero  alhidei,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  insteadof  them, 
gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight,  Sera,  im 
^.x.^i^.  HoTAt.  Sat.  ii.  3.  8j.  Fler.iu.  eo.  so  among  the 
Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  mas- 
ttrs,  C-xs.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians, 
wives  on  the  pilesof  their  husbands,  CJcTNi^-v.  aj.Md.desit, 
•r^.  ii.B.  As  one  man  had  several  wives,  thev  was  lometimesa 
contest  among  them  about  tha  preference,  which  they  deter< 
l*uie4  by  ioiyPTop.ui.'j.^ian.'j.ii.Scrv.  la  .£n.v.^.  Thus 

alto 
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BiiO  amang  the  Romans,  friends  tesiifitfd  their  affections ;  as 
Plutinut  to  his  patron,  Plin.  J.  36.  Plauiius  to  his  wife  Ore«- 
tilla,  I'al.  Max.  Jv.  6.  g.  soldiers  toOiho,  Tadl.  Hist.  ii.  49. 
Mnester,  a  frccd-man,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann.  x\v.  9.  &c. 

lustances  arc  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  lite  Bgai^ 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  il  was  set  on  fire  ;  io  that  they  could 
not  be  preserved;  and*  of  others,  who  having  levived  htfore 
the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  oa  theic  feet,  Plia.  vii. 
jf2.s.  M.  xxvi.3.  s.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  {condere,  qiiam 
crcmare,  t  more  j^yfiiia).  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  j.  filled  the  couch 
eii  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers 
iLinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  8  Chron.  xvi.  14,  Jfrcm. 
XXX  iv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  the  embers  soittced  with  wine,  firg.  /£n.yl.  »i6.  the  bone« 
were*  gathered  (ossa  legeianlur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  "Tibtdl, 
iii.  3.  9.  with  loose  robes,  lb,  S Suet.  Aug.  101.  and  some* 
times  bareEbotcd,  Sutt.  it. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  femaU  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their bo»om, Ttiu^- i.  ^. ^. Staec.  ad Hdv.  it,Lucafi. 
ix.  6ft.  who  were  called  FuNSit^  vcIm,  S«v.  in  Virg.  JEji. 
ix.  486, 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Same  suppose 
the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  ipeciet  of  incombustible 
cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  Jteslos,  Plin.  xi&.  t. 
s.  4.  But  Fiinyrestricttthistothe  kings  of  India,  wticreonlf 
it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richestperfuneii 
were  put  into  a  vessel  called  URN  A,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  t  j. 
Ovid.  Am.  iii,  9,  39.  Ffhalis  ubNa,  Tacit. Ann.  iii.  i.  mads 
ef  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  rank  of  every  one.  Prop.  ii.  1^.  ^i.  firg.  jEn.  v'l,  fts8-£ii> 
trop.  viii.  j.  Sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears* 
called  by  the  moderns  a  LachrymMory,  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  [componebattiT)  in  the  se- 
pulclire,(S£?LILCHRLJM,TiiMtJLUs,MONiJMENTiiM^ei^, 
v^Xdemui,  Cohditorium,  v. -ft'iwn,  Cinbrarium,  &c.) 
ProftU.  ii.  S4.  35.  Otiid.  Fast.  V.  486.  Met.  iv.  157.  HenC« 
cpmponere  to  tiury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  aS.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47,  to 
shut  up,  to  end,  rirg.i£n,  i.  378.  composite  die,  i.  cjiitito,  Plift. 
Ep..  ii.  17. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  pot  ia:o  a  cofflii, 
1 1  s  (arttt 
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[area,  vet  loctdus),  wilh  all  its  ornaments,  Plm.  vii.  2.  uiualljr 
made  of  stone,  as  that  of  Numa,  Plm.  xiii.  13.  Val.  Max. 
1.1.12.  so  of  Hannibal, /^ur.  yul.  111,49.  sometitnes  of  Asiian 
Stone,  from  Assas,  or  -uj,  a  (own  in  Troas  or  Myiia,  which 
consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth.  PAb.  ii. 
98.  xxxvi.  17.  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb,  which 
word  is  ako  put  for  any  cofhn  or  tomb,  Jaotnal.  x.  ija. 

The  cofEn  was  laid  in  thelomb  on  its  back  ;  in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain  ;  but  among  the  Athe- 
niatis,  looking  to  the  west,  >£/taii.  v.  Sc  vii,  Plutarch,  in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  wcie  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
Street,  Liv.  xxxvtii.  ^g. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
those  present  wetc  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
water,  {aquatuya,  Vel  lustralis),  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  lau- 
rel, (aspergiUumJ,  topurify  them,  Serv,  in  ytrg,  jEn,  vi.,23g. 
Fest.inhKUKVS,  Juvtnal.  it.  ijS.then  they  were  dismissed 
by  the  pRiEFicA,.or  some  other  person,  pronouncing  the  so- 
lemn word  ILICET,  i.  e.  irt  licet,  you  may  depart,  iSfH*.  H. 
At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  last  farewell,  by  re- 
pealing  several  times  VALE,  or  SALV£if/f m^m.  Id.  xi.  97. 
li.  640.  adding  Nos  Te  oruine,  quo  katura  psrmisbrit, 
cu  NCTisEQutMUR,5';rf./£n.iii, 68.  which  werecalled  Verba 
MOViSSiMA ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the 
person  buried,  J'uvtnal.  vii.  1107.  which  is  found  marked  on 
Be  vera!  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters,  S.T.T.L.  Sit  tibi 
TERV.A  LZ\  IS  f  Martial,  i. 89. v. 35.  ix.  30.  and  the  grave -stone 
{.CIPPUS),  Perj.  i.37.  that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  Me 
.  soit\y,{malliler  cubarfttt),  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8. 108,  Efi.  vii.  162. 
J>I>/.  iii.  3.  j^.  yirg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide  quiescas,  Taci/. 
Agrk.  46.  'tienceCempositus,  burifd,  Ovid.  Fast,  v,  426.  and 
pbsilui,  lb.  480.  So  ptmida  compostus  fiace guitscit,  is  said  of 
Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  W.  ^n.  i.  249.  Wc  find  jn  Ovid 
tb«'  contrary  of  this  wish,  Sollicitijaceatil,  terTiique premantur  - 
itiiqua.  Amor.  ii.  16. 15.  as  if  the  dead  iielt  these  things.  Some- 
times the  bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days 
after  the  body  was  burnt,  Tir^.  Mn.  xi.  2io. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  iis  a  further  puri- 
iication,  alter  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire, 
{i^nem  super ^r(difhantuT),y)\»chw^icMeAS\iV'^i'X\iy,Festus. 
'■J-'lie  house  itscll  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a'cenain 
kind  of  broom  or  besom,  j'jcii^iri-iiruni^,  which  purgath>n  was 
called  ExvERH*.,  v.  Everra ;  and  he  who  peMormed 'i^ 
JiVERRIATOR,  iV.  '^  •  -There 
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There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  pur'ificalioii  of  the 
Tatnily,  called  Feri£  Dsmicales,  (a  nec«  d^Af/ifo/ir.}  Cic. 
'^KS-  ■■■  Qz-  Fcstus  ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part 
cut  off  from  the  borly  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought 
home  from  the  funeral  pile ;  Ck.  it,  s^.Quinctil.  vili.  5.  ai. 
Senec.6taef.xff.  24.  on  which  occasion  a  soldier  might  be  ab- 
sent from  duty,  Geil.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part 
•F  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cc.  ibitl. 

For  nine  days  aficr  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mournilig,' and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the 
tomb,  It  was  unlawful  to  summon  ths  heir,  or  any  near  rela- 
tion of  tiie  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  10  molest  them,  Novell,  115.  On  the  ninth  day,  a 
sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE,  Porphytio 
ad  Herai.  epod,  xvii.  48.  with  which  these  solemnities  were 
concluded,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Pkorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERI^,  vel  PA- 
RENTALIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both 
occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  li<]uors,  vie* 
tims,  and  garlands,  firg.  £,n.  iii.  66.  v.  77.  94,  ix.  215.  X. 
519.  Tan/.  Hiit.  ii.  95.  Suet.Cd,%.  \5.Cl.  il.  Ner.  n. 
called  Feraliamunera,  Ovid.Trisl.  iii.  3.  81.     ThusALi- 

COI  INFERIAS  FEBRE,    w/ MITTERE,    ((PARENTARE,   to  per- 

form  these  oblations,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  ai.  Pli'U,  i.  6.  Flacc.  38. 
Parentare  regi  sanguine conjuraiorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge, 
Liv.  xxlv.  zi.soCecs.  B.  G,  vii,  17.  Sagunlinorum  manihus 
vastatione  Italia,  &c.  parentatum  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  Flor.  ii.  6.  soLitare,  W.  ji.5.  iii.  i8-  (Pa- 
RENTARE  proprii  est  ^irnitihwjustafaceret)  Ovid,  Amor.  i. 

n-  4- 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet.Ner.  57.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  55.  Gc. 
Flacc.  38.  Before  it,"  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  liba- 
tions were  made,  and  incense  burnt,  yirg.j£n,  iii.  6^.  30a.  vi. 
883.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  F''op'  ii'. 
16.  24.  Which  was  frequently  illuminated  wifh  lamps,  D.  xi. 
4.  4^.  Suel.  Au£.  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to 
have  been  found  ih  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which  how. 
ever  went  out  on'the  admission  of  air.  But  this  By  others  n 
reckoned  a  fictien,  Kipbjnsi  /^iiiiq.  iv.  6,  14. 

A  feast  wai  generally  added  .railed  SILICERNIUM.(f*lfl 
fiinebris,  quasi  in  n'/icir  posita.  Serv.  in  Virg,  /F.a.  v,  ga;  Vel 

i 
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quod  filentej,  sc,  uinbrz,  earn  amebanl,  vel  parentantss,  aui 
BOn  dfgus'tabant,  DoiuU,  in  Ter,  Addth.  iv.  2,  48.)  both  lOE 
the  <)caa  and  the  living.  Ccnain  things  were  laid  on  th^ 
toirb,  commonly  \txa%,  Pltn.  iH.  12.  s.  30,  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  ihe  like,  which  it  waasupposed  the  ghosts  would  ^ 
come  and  eat  ;  hence  CoENA  FEralis,  Juvenal,  v.  8^,  What 
remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought  mean  lo  take  away 
,  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  fu. 
neral  pile,  Hence  Raperg  de  rqgo  ctrnam,  CaiuU.  5jr.  3,  Tir 
bull  I-  s-Sd-  £^^1^^  dium  peUre,  Ter,  Eun.  lii,  s.  .38, 
Bustirabus  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per. 
son,  Piaut.  Pseud,].  Q.  is^.  and  SiLiCERNiyu,  to  aa  old 
man,  Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  mpn,  there  wxt  not  only  a  feast 
Ibr  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  ixv 
neat  among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Zi'v.viu.  eb, 
See  p.  3E3,  with  shews  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  some- 
times continued  for  several  days,  £av.  xxxvi.  46.  samctimet 
celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  llie  funeral,  Virg.jEn.  v.  - 
Fautius  the  son  of  Sylla  exhibited  a  shew  of  gladiators  in  ho- 
nour of  bis  father,  several  years  alter  his  delih,  and  gave  a 
feast  to  his  people,  according  to  his  father's  lestapteni,  Cic, 
Syli.  ig.  Dio,  xxxvi,  ^1. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  (juita 
Junehria),  and  afTerings  io  t^^ennhematus,  (ijtferia  m plo' 
candos  MaitesJ,  Liv.  i.  so.  There  was  no  limited  time  for 
men  to  mo>jrn,  because  none  was  thought  honourable,  Senec. 
Epist.  63.  as  among  the  Germans,  Taat.  zj.  It  usually  did 
rot  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio,  Ivi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a 
husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year  according  to  tht 
computation  of  Romulus.  Step.  3a8.biii  not  longer,  Stnec^ 
ib.  &  Conscl.  ad  Helv.  16.    Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  \%^. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  frombuBineu, 
/jySTITIUM),  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appoint^ 
inent,  Uv.  ix.  7.  Tedf.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  ly.CapiloHn^ 
qi  Anttmin-  Pktl.  ^.  when  the  courts  of  Justice  did  noj  sit,  the 
shops  were  shut,  &[.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  ^.  iv.  8.  Suetr  Cal. 
%A,  In  excessive  grief  the  lemptfs  of  tliif  gods  were  struck 
with  stones,  [lapidfta,  i.  &  Upiditus  inpetila),  and  their  altaiC 
pyerturfied,  Snef.  Cai.  g.  Senec,  vit.  beat.  ^6.  Anim,  Epictei, 
ii,  oa-  , 

Both  public  and  private  mournirg  was  l<ud  aside  on  account 
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oF  ibc  pablic  gunci,  Tacit,  Amti.  iii.  6.  Siul.  Cal.  6.  for  cer- 
t&in  sacred  rites,  ai  those  of  Cercs>  &c,  and  for  several  other 
causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voa  minuitur.  Aficr  the 
■  battle  of  Cannse,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourninc  of 
the  matrons  was  limited  to  thiny  days,  Liv.  xvii.  56.  Vol. 
Max.  i.  I.  ij.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed  to  b,e  oSen- 
live  to  the  Maxes,  Tibull.  i.  1.  €7.  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  tya. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  therrselves  at  home.  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  3.  iv,  8.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  avoiding  every  entenain- 
roentand  amusement,  Cic.  Alt.xw.  13.  &c.  Senec.  tUcl,  iv.  1. 
5k«/.  Ci/.  24.  45.  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard,  ^p. 
431.  dreat  inbiack,(LUGUBRIA^unie^t],  Juvenal,  x.  S45. 
which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  ^nj.  in  Vtrg.  <£r.  xi, Bometimes in  ikins,  Festus  ia 
TELLis;  layingasideeveiy  kind  of  ornament,  i^'u.  ix.y.  Suet. 
Aug.  101.  not  even  lightinga  6re,  Scholiast,  in  JuveRal.  iii. 
At4>  Apul,  Met.  ii,  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the 
house,  tiomtr.  II,  13.  Hence  ¥ocVi ptrennis,  i.  e.  sineluctu, 
Manial.  x.  47.  ^.pervtgii,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13, 

The  women  laidaside  their  gold  an:l  puVple,  Ztv.  xxxiv.7. 
7^.  HeatU.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  theydrest  in  black 
like  the  men  ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  when  party-coloured 
cloaihi  came  in  fashion,  they  yrore  white  in  mourning,  P/u- 
tmrck.  probL  *y.  Herodian.  iv.  a.  6, 

In  a  public  mourning,  the' senators  Uid  aside  their  Aif  if  j  c/j- 
iwx  and  rings  ;  liv.  ix.  7.  the  maturates,  the  badges  of  their 
iiSicK,Gc.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  g.  Tacit,  Ann.Vii,  4.  Lucan.  ii.  t8. 
and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  reat ;  but  on  a  common  bench, 
fsedevu^ariJ.Taai.  Ann.  iv.  8. Dio, Ivi,  31.  Dio  says  that 
the  senators  in  great  mourning  appekred  in  the  dress  of  the 
Equites,  f\.  46. 

The  Romans  coiAmonly  built  tombs  (jf^u/cAra  v.  condiloria) 
for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Seuec.  brev.vil,  20.  thus 
the  MAUSOLEUM  {jipmrntiim)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Mtrtius  between  the  via  flamima  and  thebank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walksaround,  5t(c/.  j^tt^-ioi-.S/ra^.  v.p.  236, 
Hcnc«hese  wordsf reqit  cntlyoccurinancientinscriptioni,V.F, 
VrvuBFECiT;V.F.C.Vivus  Faciendum  cuRAviT;V.S.P. 
Vivus  siBi  posuiT  J  also  Spvivo  FECIT.  If  they  did  not 
live  to  finish  them,  it  waidonc  by  their  heirs,  5u«/.^ifg-.  101. 
who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,  H0rr 
9tU,  ii.  g.  8^.  &  s-  w^tPim,  ^.  vi.  10.  and  sometimes  did 
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it  at  their  own  expence,  fl>£  suo  vel  dua  sua-  FBCUnia)^ 
pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friendt  in  thii  re- 
spect,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  ereci«d  tombs  either  for  ihettiielvej  alonei  ■ 
with -their  wives,  fSEPULCHRA  priva,  tw/SiNCUt^RiA), 
or  for  themselves,  their  family.and  posterity ,;(<;OMMi;  n  IaJ.O'c. 
Off.  i.  17.  FAMiLlARlActH£Rl:,DiTARi,  tAartud.  i.  wy.Cod.  _ 
13.  likewise  for  their  friends,  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or 
whose  bodies  cauld  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel 

TtlMULUS  HONORABIUS,  Sutl.  CI.   I.  vel  INANIS,    flTg.  £n. 

iii.  304.  Moral.  Od.  ii,  zo,  21)  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  6e.  When  a 
person  falsely  reported  lo  have  been  dead  returned  home,  ho 
did  not  enter  lui  house  by  the  dour,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof  [quasi  calitui  missus),  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  j. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  CtV. 
Fam.'w.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  a.  ss.  the  ground  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
(maceria).  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  rail,  fjerrtd  sepe), 
Sirab.  V.  p.  236.  and  planted  around  with  trees,  Martial,  i. 
89.  3.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

VVhcn  several  different  persons  had  a  right  10  the  same  bu- 
rying ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOG^A,  Pelren.  71.  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  oi  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns 
were  placed  ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  ia 
a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Coluhbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23,  firg.  j£n*.  vi. 
^33.  with  statues,  hv.  xxxviii,  j6.  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deservesparticu1arattention,'is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph,  (TITULUS,  ivivfofa.  £prTAPHlU)4,  m/£loGiuu;, 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Oma. 
Her,  xiv.  ia8.  Martial,  x.  71.  Cic.  Tusc-  i.  t^.ArcA.  ij.&, 
fffrt.  xvii.  20.  fiB.ii.35.PiJ.  tg.l^rg,  Eil.v.^^.Siut.  Ci.  t2, 
Plin.  ep,  ix.eo.  Sil,  xv.44.  usually  beginning  with  these  letters, 
Q.M.S.  Dis  Manibus  sacrum,  PrudaU.  Symmach.  i.^40B. 
Geil.  X.  i8.  vel  Memoria.  Sv^.  Vtt,  to.  then  the  name  of 
the  perton  followed,  his  character,  and  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  Often  these  woids  are  used.  HiC  situs 
PST  W  jACET,  Ovid.  Mil,  ii.378.  Fast,  iii,  373.  T^bIdl.  i.  3.55, 
iii.  s.4g>  (Aniial.v'i.  52,  Vtr^.  wii;^^ Plin. ef.  vi,  io,*iwf, 

ep. 
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ip.yZ.  If  he  had!  tvcd  happily  in  marriage,  thut,  Sine  oxie. 
RELA,  SINE  juRGio,  vcl  offtnsa,  vcl  diicofdia,  Piiii.  ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  torob,  an  in- 
f  scription  was  sometinies  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that 
ot  Numa,  liv.  zl,  ag. 

There  was  an  a£^ion  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sbpulchri  violati  actio},  Cic.  Tusc.  u  la.  Senec.  Conlr. 
4.  iv.  The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  (ma- 
nus  amputaho) ;  working  in  the  mines,  Idamnatie  ad  metiUlum), 
banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  im- 
proper purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  enti- 
tled, [aliemi infer aido.CicAegg.  ii.  s6.  D.  desep.vioi.^;?.  12. 
Tombs  often  served  as  lurktngplaccs  fur  thepersecutedChrisl- 
ians,  Chrysost.  Ham.  40.  and  others.  Martial,  i.  3^.  iii.  ps.  1  j. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,/.  4.  C.  de  up.  viol.  ix.  ig. 
ormutilaiingit,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purpo- 


tc,  QflinctU.  decL  1^.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  Tacit.  Arm.  ii.  6g.~by 
stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  ai  gold,  arms,  &c.  Jd.  6q. 
Pkadr.  I,  27.  3.  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place,  with. 


t  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  from  the  Em- 
peror, or  the  Magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  &  Cod.  Plm.  Ep,  x. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,' 
4s  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia :  which  defign  he 
frequently  mentions  in  hii  letters  to  Atticus.xii.  18. 19.3^  36. 
41.  43-  &c.  Lactanl.  i.  ij.  This  was  a  very  antient  custom, 
Plin:  27.  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wisd.  xiv.  1^ 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illuitriout  persons  af- 
ter death,  Minuc.  Felix  in  Ottav.  The  Romans  worthipped 
their  founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quiri- 
nus,  Liv.  i.  16.  Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRA- 
TION  {ifxt^tnffii]  of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Htrudlan.  iv.  2,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods,  [in  deorum  numerum,  titter  vel  in  deos  referri, 
Suet..CES.  88.  c<r/o  ^Van,  Plin.  Pan.  11,  &c.)  aUo  some  Em- 
presses, SuetiCl.  11.  Tacit,  Ann,  v.  e.  xvi.  si.  Temples  and 
priests  were  assigned  tothem,jee^,  31  i.Theywere invoked 
with  prayers,  ^irg,  G.  i.  42.  Men  swore  by  their  name  or  ge- 
nius, and  offered  viflims  on  their  altars, /for«^.  ep.  ii.  1.  16, 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
to  the  life ;  which,  afi#r  a  variety  ef  lidiculoui  c?reiiMmi«paid 
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M  it  for  seven  d»yi  in  the  palace,  Waw  carried  on  ■  coseft  ni 
■olemn  procession  on  the  sheulderi  oiyoun^'  men  oFaquestmn 
and  patncian  rank,  first  to  the  Fafum,  wbere  the  dirge  was 
■ung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girts  of  the  most  ncAle  descent ;  * 
then  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was-  burnt,  with  a  tbm 
quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  »  lofty  and 
magnificent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which,  an  eagle  let  looAe 
was  supposed  to  convey  the  [>niics'»soul  to  heaven,  HeroiOan. 


ROMAN  WEIGHTS  and  COINS. 


'T'HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  Ubra,  a  pound ; 
'*'  which  was  divided  intotwclvc  pans,  orounces,(UNCl£): 
thus  imad,  an  ounce,  oi -ii^,  o{  iT.  as :  sextans,  2  ounces,  or 
■^T,  quadrans,  3,  A  or  J  ;  iriais,  4,  ,^,  or  y ;  qmncutix,  5,  op 
■^\  semis,  6,  or  ^;  septunx,  7,  or  ■/,  ;  bts,  or  oasis,  8,  tV'  •"" 
^  ;  dodrans,  9,  -f^,  or  -| ;  dextans,  or  decunxj  10, 4^,  or^;  ae- 
vnx,  11  ounces,  or  jrof  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  jvas  also  divided  thus,  semmicia,  \,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  ^  °f  b''  "' !  dueUa  7.  sidlicus,  vcl  -tin,  | ; 
sexiu/a,  i  I  drachma,  j ;  hemisescla,  i.  e.  semisexfula,  ^ ;  trt. 
missis,  scriipulus,  scriptulumvv.\scripulum,%fOivi<mnze,oT 
yj,  of  an  At,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

-  A&wasapplicd toany thingdivided  into  twelveparts;  as, 
an  inheritance,  «£jb.  61. anacre,  £t'ir.  viii.  ti.  liquid  measure, 
seep.  455.  or  the  interest,  of  money,  &c.  Hence  probably 
our|Word  aa,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  t8  penny- 
weights, 13^  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  iB 
ounces  Avmraupoise. 

TheGteek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors, are  chiefly 
llie  ioURttAv/'iA^i  into  60  Tnina,  and  themtna  into  ioadrtuhrndt. 
The  mna  was  nearly  equal  10  the  Roman  bbra. 

The  English  TROY  wfight,  by  which  filver  and  gold  ar» 
weighed,  is  as  follows  1 114  grains,  1  penny-weight ;  bo  pwt, 
I  ounce  ;  le  dz.  1  pound.  But  Apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  make  bo  grains  1  scruple;  3>.  I  drachm  :  8  dr. 
Sourtce:  isoz.  1  pound. ^^tn/u^M weight,  bywhichlarger 
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asd  coarser  MmUoditiet  are  weigHti.  V6  draniSj  one' ounce; 
f6oz.  }  pound. 

The  Romom,  like  other  anci^ent  Raribm,  Slrab,  »i.  t^S-  3t 
first  had  no  coined  money  (puunia  signala),  but  either  ex- 
changed conomoditiec  witlt  one  another,  or  used  »  certain 
wight  of  uncoined  bEass,(ABs  hbde),  or  other  metal:  Ncnce 
diavarioiMnanie<ofniOBay  also  denote  weight;  i&patdertiat 
solvent,  ba-fvf  i  sitfiadium,  {a  stipt  ptndmaa).,  soldiers  pa.)r, 
ffesius :  heCAtUB  at  firu  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted; 
Thus,  taUntu»-  and  mina  among  the  Greeks,  sfuhet  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to-  t)te  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodiiiet,  thus,  ofm^iai,  to  purchase 
or  exchange,  by  givinc  a  lamb,  {Aft,  a^i«i,  <^us) ;  Snttftai,  by 
giving  an  aas,  (om(,  afinus);  »j>fu,  bygivmg  a  fbal,  7«M^ 
(cfiut&uj,)  or  the  yoiuig  oF  any  anima). 

Servius  Tullius  first  ^^tamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudks)  whence  PECUNIA,' 
money,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  281.  (ServiusTtx  oviun  houtnque  e^gU 
primus  as  jignavit,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  j£s  pecore  tfotavit;  Varro, 
R.  R.  ii.  1.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40.  Silver  wa';  first  coined, 
A-  U.  484.  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  A.  U.  498.  and  gold,  sixty-two  years  alter, 
PSn.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv.  fp,  xv.  Silver  coins  however  seem  to 
luve-becn  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  lime,  but  of  foreign  coin- 
age, jCii'-viii.  ij.  The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  01  brass- 
Hence  ^£S,  or  izniplur.  is  put  for  money  in  genera],  Horat, 
flTt.p.  3^  j,  ep,  1.  7.  S3.  Aurtss  nummos  asdicimus,  Ulpian. 
jEre  muiare,  to)  buy  or  sell  ;  as  aUenum,  debt;  annua  ara^ 
ytaxXy  pay,  liv.  v.  4,  ararium,  (be  treasury  ;  as  mililarg,  mo- 
ney for  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the 
DuKstor  by  the  Tritwti  ararii,  Ascon.  et  Fest.  or  by  them  to 
tEe  soldiers,  farr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homoaratus,9,  monied  man, 
Piaul.'Most,  iv.  2.  9.  as  some  read  the  passage:  So  tniuni  noit 
fMH  m-ali,  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  guam  ut  appdlanlur,  arara, 
i.  e.  «r«  corrupt!,  vel  in  arar'ios  aut  Canles  r^erndi,  Cic, 
Att.  i,  16.  Seep.  tsS,  £riivetusla,\,t.priscamontla,inl\c.TA 
money ;  Oaid.  Fait.  i.  sao.  but  /Era  velera,  old  crimes  ckr 
debts ,-  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  1 3,  MritseaTa  vel  ascslan,  to  get  money 
by  any  iBean»;  Feii.  eiSenec.  declem.  ii.  ^.Mntscator,  veUj. 
pwi'or,  a  low  ba|;garly  fellow,  afortune-ieiler,  or  the  like, 
Qti.  ix.  G.  xiv.  4  sktcratui,  oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor; 

liv. 
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JJv.  96. 40.  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  g.  Tacit,  Ann.  vi.  ij.  In  meo  areat, 
UK,  in  honu  mas,  vcl  in  meo  censu,  mine,  my  friend,  Gc.  Fam. 
Xiii.  6a.  XV.  14.  as  a.rcumforanmm,  money  borrowed  from 
bankers  (argen^arii),  vrho  had  shops  in  ponicos  round  the 
Forum,  Gc.  Aa.  ij.  i. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  {a  uipendo),  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L, 
L.  iv.  36.  But  this  word  it  usually  put  for  a  imall  coin,  as  we 
say  a  penny,  or/art/unr,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the 
like,  Cu.l^.ij.  16.  Liv.  25.  la.  Tacit  Arm,  xiv.  15.  Suet, 
Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  be«far.  U.  gt.  or  to  any 
'one  as  a  new  year's  gift,  (strena),  IdCal.  4a.  or  by  way  of 
contribution  for  any  public  purpose.  P^n.  xxxiii.  10.  i.  48. 
xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  numus  oris,  a  Numa 
r^e  vcl  a  vtmiex),  was  called  AS,  antientjy  assis,  from  as)  ■ 
of  a  pound  weight,  (liiraHs).  The  highest  valuation  of  for- 
tune (cenjtu  maxiiOKs)  under  Servius,  was  an  100,000  pound 
weight  of  brass,  (cenlum  ndllia  oris.  sc.  oisium,  vcl  Ubrarum] 
Liv.  i.  43.  ■" 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as,  wtrt  semisses,  triattes, 
piadrattles,  and  stxtanUs.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  ter. 
UN«US,  Gc.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Alt.  v.  20.  (atrihus  unciis)  Plin 
xxxm.  3.  8.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  namei 
imported,  hence  m  later  times  called  .*:S  GRAVE,  f/ju 
xxxiit.  3.S.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the 
as  was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv. 
4i,6o.v.  12.  Senec,  ad  Helv.  ja;  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  the  asies  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  asgraveio  be  lumps  [masie)  of  rouEfi  copper 
or  uncomed  brass,  [ans  Tudis),  Ma.  vL  86a. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  pan  of  a  pound,  or 
two  ounces  ;  [asses  stxtantano  pondeTcferiehaAtur),  which  pas. 
sed  forihe  sai^t;  value  as  iho^e  of  a  pound  weight  had  done  ■ 
whence,  savs  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  fiva  sixihs.  [ila  auin'. 
iueparCesJactf  lucri).  and  {hnsiisch^rgei  its  debt.  Thc4ark 
01  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or 
stern  of  a  shipoti  the  other,  Piularch.  q.  Hpm.  40.  SecOwV. 
Hast.  1.  ^ag.  &:c.  of  the  tnais  and  quadrans,  a  boat  (rates)  • 
Whenct;  i^cyarf  sometimes  gallpd JUtk(,  ^ettut.  PJith ib/d' 
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In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabias  wai  dictator,  the 
tissej  were  made  to  weish  only  one  ounce,  (una^ts) ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  law  oT  Papiritu,  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce, 
(semundaUiJ,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  ■.  13.  . 

Theium  of three'ofjuwai  caltcd^rffjif;  ofteniujej,  de^ 
cuisis  1  of  twenty,  vicmis :  and  to  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntus- 
SIS,  farr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pen.  v.  76.  igi.  GtU.  xv. 
ij.  Macrob,  Sat.  ii.  13.  but  there  were  no  such  tniins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  wfaicb 
was  tenajieior  ten  pounds  of  bf  ass, (i)fni«ru,ic.iujej), mark- 
ed with  the  letter  X.-— QUINARIUS,  five  asses,  rnarlted  V. 
— and  SESTERTIUS,  twonjj'J and  ahalfi(;uiui' SBSQuiTER- 
Tius),  comnisnly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  Libr* 
lUlra  semis;  or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S,  and  often  called  ab- 
Mluteiy  NUMMUS,  because  it  was  in  most  frequent  use, 
Cic.  ^'CT-r.  iii.  60.  &61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  (noict  ttrgenlij  was  usually 
ea  one  sine,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts ,f'£^«  ve) 
quadrigit} :  whence  ihey  arc  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRI- 
GATI,  tc.  nummi,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  53.  xxiii.  15. 
jind  on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Roma  with  an  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  £gure  of  victory, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI.  Cic.  Font.  5.  duinctU.  vi.  3. 
•lamped  by  the  CiotHan  law,  Plm.  xxxiii.  3.  of  the  same  value 
with  the  qMrntrii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  tm 
that  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  wc  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  sil- 
ver at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  aher- 
ed.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  redu- 
ced to  one  ounce  ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  for  sixteen  esses, 
(except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to  pass  for 
ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  republic,  Phn.  xxxiii-  3.  for  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Taciti 
Aim,  1.  ly.ja  ^uinan'u  J  for  eight  nijfj,  and  a  jfj'erAui  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce,  Plin,  ibid.  Hence  argenium  tere  solulum,  i.  e.  an  as 
for  a  sestertius,  or  the  fourth  pan,  Sali.  Cat.  33.   See  p.  46. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
diffiurent  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under 
the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Lisella,  worth 
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dietenrti  omtt>f*JlitianvsrSt.!listtLA,  {avan  stf- 
■  ■  ilf  «  p       ■    " 


miOklaJ,  yratth  half  «  pound  of  bnus,  «rthe  twcBiieth^tit 
of  a  ^tminiu,  aTK)  TBituncius,t}M  fortieth  pifrt  of  a  denarius, 
Varro  ile  ting.  Lat.  iv.  36.  Bni  Cicero  puti  the  Utilla  for  the 
MTiflllnt  lilvn-  coin,  Vrrr,  W.  ta.  /i^fc.  C.  4.  at  well  at  the 
termcims,  S'm,  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  so.  Fam.  ii.  17.  thii,  bowevvr, 
ke  doei  onlf  proverbially  ;.  as  we  tvf  s  penny  or  ■afartkio^. 

A  galden  coin  wu  lint  vim'ck  at  Rome  in  itte'  second  Pumc 
war,  in  the  coniutthip  of  C.  Claudius  NeTo  and  M.  Liviui  6a- 
linator,  A-U.  ^46.  called  AUREUS,  or  ^tireus  numMits,  equal 
in  weight  to  two liiaiarti  and  afxtflAniu^aRd  in  value tb  twent}'- 
-  five'diciMrn,  or  loosestertii.  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  t.  a4. 
Heose  the  fee  allowed  ta  b«  taken  by  a  lawyer  ia  called  by 
Tacitus  daia  sesUrtia,  Ann.  xi.  7.  by  Pliny  aecem  mlUa,  ic. 
H.  S.  Ep.  V.  fit.  ■ndbyUlpiancti.NTUM  AUHEi,  D.  t.  IB.^ 
exlr.  cognit.   See  p.  189.  all  of  which  werfc  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gnld  to  silver  under  the  rutublic  Was 
tenfold  J  [utpro  argmiis  decern  auretu  uavi  vaierel),  Liv.  38* 
11.  But  Julius  Csiargot  so  much  gold  by  plnaderin^,  tnat 
'  beexchftn)i;ed  it  f/rromercale  diaiderei, J  for  %ooo  seiterta,or 
750  denarii  the  pound,  i.  e,  a  pound  of  gold  for  y{  poutids 
ot  silver.  Suet,  Cxj.  ^4. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  goMen 
coins  struck  underthe  republic  and  first  emperors,  LoBpriit. 
n  Jlex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with 
nuch  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the 
lue  emperon  they  were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their 
intrinsic  value  was  diminished.  Ucnce  a  different  number 
of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  dificrent  timea  j 
under  Nero  45,  Piin.  ^^.  3.  but  under  Constantine  j2. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  jiwenaL  xiv.  egi.  This  was  first  done  by  Julitu 
Czsar,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio,  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Pfin. 
v^^.-^.Cie.Bnil.y^.Senec.Ep.i^.  a,  19.  hence  aurwm  ad ob- 
russttm,ic.exactum,t}Kpunst^M,Sutl.Jfer.  44.  ARG£N- 
TUM  PUSTU  LATUM,  the  finest  silver,  IHd.  MartiaL  vii,  8s. 
vcl  fmrumpuium,  Gcll.  vi,  g.  AKGEHTU Minfectum  vel  rvai, 
buiIion,unwrou|;htortmcoinedgilver;/(ic/i(ffi,  plate;  junuf  am. 
coined  silver,  Uv.  xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52.  NUMMUS  axper, 
Bcw-coiited,  Stt*t.  ii.  Sentc.  Ep.  ly.  veluivtl  triius,  dd.  &c. 

Some 
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Some  coini  wn«  indented,  {ttmai).  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Gct' 
man.  5. 

BettdeiiheoTdinarycoini.thereireTeTartennicdalcunicfc 
to  commeiRorUe  important  events,  proper  I  ycalleei  Mboalu- 
ONs ;  for  whtt  we  commonly  term  Rotnan  ntaials,  were'^beir 
current  tironey.  When  an  Bction  de«ervod  to  be  recorded  on 
a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and  i»ued  out  o(  the  miaL 

Money  was  coined  in  iheteinpIeofyim«MoRETA;  whence 
moneyt  The  consult  at  6rst  are  ttiought  to  have  4iadcbe 
charts  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwaTd»«fca*ed 
for  that  purpose.  Seep.  i^y. 

There  aie  aeveral  Grecian  coini  mentioned  by-Ronan 
writers,  lome  of  then  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ; 
Drachma,  eooal  toadinaniu.-  but  some  make  it  to  be  as 
nine  to  eight ;  MINA,  equal  to  100  drachwtie,  or  to  s  Romaa 
WraorpoundofBilver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM,  equal 
to  sixty  nana,  or  Roman  pounds .-  T^TRADRACHMA  vet 
-urn,  equal  to  J^our  draehna  or  doMrii,  as  its  nanw  importi, 
Ixv,  xxivii.  46.  Cic.  fam.  xii.  13,  but  Liw,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv^  jt. 
OBOLUS,  the  sixth  pan  of  a  tUnarius  tnjiracknuc,  Ptln. 
»«i.  34- 


METHOD  of  COMPUTING  MONET. 


'T'HE  Romans  usully  computed  sums  of  money  by  S£S> 
■'■  TERTIlorSESTERTIA.  Jej/CTiiimiis  thcnanwof  a 
•urn,  not  of  a  coin.        ^ 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  lestertir,  it  means  just 
so  many  sesterces;  thiv,  decfm  sesicrtii,  ten  sesterces;  but 
when  it  is  joined  with  sertertia,  it  means  so  tnaliy  thousand 
ststcTtii;  thus,  deum  sesterlia,   ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  MiUe  sestertii,  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii 
mrmmt;  tnille  ustertium,  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium,  num- 
flwn  mile  s  U.  S.  vel  H.  S.  sjoo  aril,  sc.  asses ;  030  denarii 
vel  drachma  denote  tbe  same  sum. 

When  a  nUBcral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  'n  m<:ans  i» 
aiany  hundred  thousand jcifer/it;  thus,  quadragits  seslertium  i% 
tlietaroe  with  ^uadragiescmtejia  millia  sester6orvmnumgtorum, 
9tquater  miUUs  milU  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii,  'Some- 
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times  the  adverb  sUnds  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ; 
thus,  decia,  vicies  vel  Ugesies,  sc.  lestertium  i  expressed  mora 
faWy,  dedei  catenattc.  miliiateitertiumf  Herat.  S^t.  i.  ^.  i  j. 
Juveaal.  x.  535.  and  completely,  Cc.  Verr.  i.  10.  add.  ib.  iij, 
70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies  ^erii,  sc,  caUena  miUta  as- 
siam,  Ltf.  xxiv.  it.  For  when  we  saj dent arjs, centum ^eiis, 
&c.  tusa  is  always  to  be  supplied. 
,  When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  ^he  letters  have  a 

line  over  thera,  centata  millia  is  understood,  as  \a  the  case  of 
the  numeral  adverbs;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signiRes  the  same 
with  millies  axtia,  i.  e.  110,000,000  sesipiii  or  niftiiiiit, 
L.  888,OBO:  16:  8:  whereas H.S.  M.  C  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  laUrhi,  L.  8:  17  :  /(d. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  ox 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  band  signifies  units^ 
thesecondthousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands ;  thus. 
III.  XII.  DC.  HS,  denotes  300,000 ;  la.ooo,  and  600  H.  S^, 
in  atl  making  gia,6oo,  sestertii,  L.  5047  9^:9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  g.  that  seven  years  bctore  the  first  Pu- 
nic  war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pendo  XVJ.- 
DCCCX.  argtnbPondo,  XXII.  LXX.  rt  in  nuvurato,  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCCT-ihatis,  16,810  pounds  of  gold,  ia,&;Q 
pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400  sestertii, 
L.  jo, 741 :  10 :  ei-  But  these  sums  arc  otncrwise  marked 
thus.  «n>WtfXVI.M.DCCCX.<ir^«;«ftXXII.M..  LXX. 
rfin  aumerato  LXTl.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  ncut.  is  used ;  pondo  is  understood,  that  k, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  LiVi, 
xxii.  23,, 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  nilUa  or  the  like, 
it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands  for  so 
taitiy  sestertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  t^fntt 
sestertia,  &c.  But  sestertium,  when  joined  with  decies  orthe 
like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a 
compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  cerities  sestertium;  i.  C. 
decies  centum  vel  decies centenm  m'dha  sestertium  v.  sestertiorum. 
The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents;  thus,  i/if- 
cem  millia  talentum,  and  sestertium  bis  mi/lies  el  quadrirtgenties, 
are  equivalent,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  8.  So  100  latents  and  600,000 
denani,  Liv.  xxxiv.  ^o — or  by  pounds,  (LIBR^^ok^o,  I,  e. 
pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often  joined,  »» 
we  sty  pQundi  in  weight  1  and  when  FONDO  is  put  by  itself  as 
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an  indeclinable  noun.  For  apoitad  or  pounds:  it  is  supposed  even 
then  by  the  best  critical  to  be  in  the  ablative,  and  10  have  Ubra 
or /i^rif  understood.  [SeeGronovius  de  pec.iiet.],  Plaut,  Pieud. 
tti.  2.  27.  ftud,  iv.  s,  ().  fAea.  iit.  3.  3.  £tf  18.  Macrob.  Sat,  iii. 
13.  Coiumel.  xii,  so.  eS.Xit;.  xxvi.  47.  iii.  29.  i v.  so.  xxii.  93. 
GfZf.  ii.  24.  XX.  t.Cic.Cluent.6^.  Irncni,  ii.  40.  Paro^.  iii.  1.     ■ 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  ef  silver,  and 
was  wgrth  about  L.  3  Sterling ;  the  talent,  nearly  L.  19^. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sesttrtH  or  nummt. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our       /  ,  j, 
money  one  penny  3 J  farLhings;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victoria-    -/t— /^ 
/m,  3d.  3i  q.  a  DENARIUS,   7d.  3  q.  the  AUREUS,  or     l'^ 
gold   corn,   16  s.   ifd.  a  SESTERTIUM,    or  a  thousand      '^llL, 
itttertii,  L.b  ;  i  :  ^i — ten  seslerlia,  is,  yd.  1  jq. — an  hundred  'j  j  \ 

xjterhi,  16s.  id.  3q. — ten  stitcrtia,  or  10,000  ttitertii, 
I'.  80  :  14 ;  7.— an  hundred  sestertia,  vel  deda  stitertium,  vel 
dedej  caitaia  millia  nttmmum,  v.  sesterliun,  or,  100,000  ses- 
ttrtii,  L.  8072:8:4. — Ccnliei,  vel  Centies  /f.5.L.  80,729:3:4. 
—MilHes  H.  S.  L.  80,729  :  13  :  «  ~  Millies  Centies  H.  S- 
L.  888,OSO  :  16  :  8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  Form  some  notion  of 
cenain  instances  un  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Craisus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  \.  e. 
L.  1,614,^83  : 6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  hausehold- 
furniture,  PGn.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  a£ 
as  much  more,  [alterum  lanlum).  In  the  opinion  of  CralTus,  no 
one  deserved  to  he  called  rich  vrho  could  not  maintain  an 
army,  Cic.  Off.  i.  8.  or  a  legion,  Vlin.  xxxiii.  to. — Seneca. 
tiT  ntxllus,  L.  8,431,875,  TatU.  Ann.  xiii.  42. — Pallas  the 
freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum.  Id.  xii.  53. — Lentulu* 
the  augur,  fuar^  millies,  L.3,  229,166  ;  13  :  4.  Senec.  de  be- 
lief, ii.  £7. — C.  Caecilius  Claudius  hidorus,  although  he  had 
lost  a  great  part  ot  his  fortune  in  ihe  civil  war,  left  by  hi  1 
will  4116  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,2A7,ooo  of  other  cattle, 
in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  L.  484,375,  Plin.  ii, 

Augustus  received  by  the  testamems  ot  his  friends  quarter 
decies  ailHes,  L.  32,191,666  :  13  :  4-  Suet,  Aug.  ull.  He  left 
in  legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  *pubtic,  quadrin- 
gmtiet,  and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens,  [tnbubus  \e\pUbi), 
TfilciES  quinqtdes.  Suet,  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  lei  tat  his  ienhvigrfiesseplies  millies, L..2i,jg6,9ys, 
whichCaligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  oneyear,j'uf<.  Co/. 37— 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  CQiqDOQwcalth,  there  was  need  of  quadringettiesmi' 
K  K.  A«, 
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t«,  1-312^16,665:13:4,   : 

tie  luu-.'mj  debt  o( Bmain* '.  5irf.  ^'r.j-.  ic. 

Tu:  AtiU  of  Mjw  it  *u)  u.  bm  KnTibes:  »  £7.  S.  ajrim^ 
gatttj,  L.  $$5.1=4 ;  3:  4.  fii*.  «xv:.  j^.  s.  tj, 

Cm*»*.  hekm  be  er.;{>vej  asr  c&c.  cvca  1  poo  islcins. 
I"  ^AiM/ytPi^i*^'''-  W'ben,  after  isi  pcjacg!:;y,  Ik  so 
oj;  fx  i>}»-a,  he  i>  rcponed  10  hne  aid,  Bn  wkSxs  el  cjrin- 

i!MLe/  liit  Jtxste,  %t  xh-.l  kai^fi,  i.  e-  Tbs  ke  **■» 
-t,zi%.2Z^i^:^.  worw  tbra  oothin^  ArssfaarfiTcm- 
«!:b)c  !  Apf-am.  dc  tdl.  cv.  n.  431.  Vhen  be  fii«  oitercd 
Rtidc  is  (se  bc^iiinicg  of  the  ciri]  w.  he  toot  otf  erf  cfae 
trcMury  L.  ■<095i^9.  /^'>-  xxxiii.  3.  and  hoa^  iaso  k, 
at  ibccni  of  tlxcivii  ww.abore  L.  4,843  75^.'g«yMtiepgf 
imtlui).  Veil.  ii.  ,^.  He  is  uid  to  kare  purctiMerf  ibe  frioi^ 
(Jjip  of  Curio,  at  ilic  bninnii^of  theciTil  war,  br  a  bnbr  cirf 
jeicm/ie'ji^)/£ri:t«»t,L.484.373./)to,  xl.6o. /VJCox.  ix.i.£. 
''■;/.  Fiif.  ii.  48.  and  that  ol  the  consul.  L.  Paulnf.  the  coilai|roir 
of  Mdfcellut,  A.  704,  by  1^00  ulcnis,  aboot  I^  %~^^s°o^ 
Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarrh.  im  Cai.  &  Pomp.  ffSmil.C^j. 
2Q.  Of  Ciiiio  Lwun  f»->  Hic  vaidiSt  uriem,  ir.  ak.  VcmmIi 
Cttrwi^s^iM,  1.269.  andVirgit,asititthought,f>sA^/^<xr« 
fairiam,  j£n.vi.  621.  But  this  Curio  afierwardc  met  wnh 
the  fate  which  ai  a  traitor  to  bi>  couoiry  he  dexerred,  bcini; 
(lain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Du,  xVt.  4*.  hyiicms tM  mMe cnfta 
fatal  aves!  nulle  cotitectui  Cuuo  bujto,  Lucao.  it.  809. 

Atiiony.  on  the  Ue*  of  March,  wben  Cesar  w»  luIle<T, 
owed  JUtftfrm^fffAf  J,  L.  323,016: 13:4,  which  he  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April,  Cif.  Phil.  ii.  37,  and  s<[aandeTed  of  the 
public  money,  sestertium  leptus  tmSUs,  L.  ^.6^1,041  :  13:4* 
CU.  Phil.  V.  4,  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Vcrres  with  having  plundered  tbe 
Siciliani  of  sestertium  millies,  in  Cxcil.  5.  but  aiterwards  ex- 
acted only  qvadringejilies.  Actio  in  Vcrr.  18. 

ApiciLis  watted  OD  luxurious  livini;  sexcenbes  sesteriium, 
L.  484.375 ;  Seneca  tays,  sestertium  millies  in  cuHnam  consmmp- 
lit,  and  bcine  at  lait  obliged  to  exunine  the  state  of  his 
afTairt,  found  that  he  had  retnaining  only  sestertium  centia, 
L.8o,7a9:3  14  ;  asum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  dayi  by  poison,  &]ifr.i;OTiJK/.  o^ 
lleh.  10.  Martial,  iii.  es.  Dio,  Ivii.  ig. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  LoUia  Paulina  wore,  in  full 
dress,  jewels  to  t\K  V3\uc  oi  quadragies  sestertium,  L.39,eoi  ; 
13:4,  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  ^uadritigentUs  setUrtiam, 
L,  32^,916  :  t3:4.  Piin.x.  35.  i.  57. 

Julii» 
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Julius  Cxiar  presented  Servilli,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
Wiih  a  pearl  worth  J»^'uj»ffrA0,  L,  48,417:10.  fiw^  Ctcs. 
jov  Cleopatra  at  a  feast  with  Antony  iwiltowed  a  pearl  (lii> 
solved  in  vinegar  worth  cfli/tf J,  ^.  J.  L. 80, 700:3:4  ;  P/tA. 
iiM,  Mscroi.  Sai.  ii.  13.  Clodius.  the  son  of  ^opus.the  tra- 
eedUn,  swallowerl  One  worth  ^es,  L.  807s:  1814;  f^alt  , 
Max,  ix.  I.  »•  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  3. 239.     So  C^liguJa,  Sael.  34. 

A  sinffic  dish  of  ^sop's  is  siid  to  have  coit  an  hundred 
itiUTtia.  PHn.  X.  51.  s.  7B.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laidouton  at\ippcT,antiesH,S.--'h..io,y±^:^;^. 
Senec.  Hdv.g^  and  Helic^abalus,  tiiciaH.S. — L.S4,ei8:i£. 
Lamfridi  07. 

Ttie  ordinary  expence  of  LucuIIus  For  a  supper  in  the  halt 
of  Apollo,  vu  £o,ooo  drachma,  L,i6i^:li:8.  Plutarch, 
in  Lucidl. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometime! 
very  expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-tabte  which  cost  hiia 
H.  S.  decits :  and  bought  the  house  oF  Crassus  with  borrowed 
money  for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  trints  quinqmu,  L.  >4,ii8 : 1  j. 
F/tK.xiii.  15.  vii.  38.  Cic.Ftvrt.  v.  6. 

This  house  bad  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.LiviusDru* 
f  us ;  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  Tot  htm  in 
such  a  manner  that  none  of  hii  neighbours  should  overlook 
him,  answered,  "If  you  have  anyskill.contrive  it  rather  so,that 
"  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing,"  VtU,  Pal.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autroaius  for  H-  S.  ccccxxxvii, 
L.  3327  t  17  :  3$.  Cic.  Ait.  I.  13. 

CoTnitius«(itnatedhiihousei<rx^'ejjet/frfia,t.e.uL,48,437I 
10,  yal.  Max.  ix.  i.  j.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cenAfJrf 
quadragits  octus,  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xxxvi.  i^.  s.  ^4. 

Thr  fish-pond  of  C,  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S. 
L.  33,991  :  13 ;  4.  Plin.  ix.  jj.  and  the  fish  of  Lucutlus  for 
the  same  sum,  ind.  54. 

The  house-rent  ol  middling  people  in  the  time  oF  Julius 
Cxsar  is  supposed  to  have  been  hinm  tniltia  nammSmt 
L.  16  ;  a :  1 1 .  from  Suet.  Cts,  38.  That  of  Cxiius  was  xxx 
tniUia  nununum,  L,a4fi  :  3  to.  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Cal.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7( 
myriads o\ drachmiK,i^,ai^»\'.  1^:6.  wasnot  longafterpiircba> 
Bed  by  LucuIIus  for  ^o  myriads,  and  200 /racA0t<r,L.  16,136: 
If'.   10.  Plutarch,  in  Man  0, 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Consul- . 
«hip,  was  ileckoiied  one  oF  the  GneM  in  Rome ;  in  (be  space  ' 
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of  3^  years,  was  not  in  ihe  hundredlli  rank,  (conlesimum  loCum 
non  oftinuit),  Plin,  xxxvi.  13.  s.  34. 

The  viila  of  M.  Scaunis  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
flaves,  he  lost  H.  S.  millies,  L.  8o7,'2qi  :  13:4.  itid. 

The  golden  house  [aurea  domus)  of  Nero  mu«  have  cost  an 
immense  satn,  since  Otho  Uid  out  in  finishing  a  pan  ol  it 
quingenlies  II.  S,  L.  403.645 :  16  : 8.  Phn.  itia. 


The  INTEREST  of  MONEY. 

•pHE  interest  of  money  was  called  FdNUS,  vc\fenusi 
or  USURA.^ucfiu,  nurces,  vel  impmdium ;  the  capi- 
tal, CAPUT  or  jorj;  also  FoEN  Us,  which  is  put  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit  Ann.  vi.  17.  Cic.  Alt.  i.  12. 
V.  SI.  vi.  1.  s. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  tise  of  a  hundred, 
it  was  called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hundred 
months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usuitf. 
This  we  call  is  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  Piiny,  duodenis  assiius- 
debere  vel  muluari,  Ep.  x.  62.  v.  55  cenlesintas  compulare.  Id. 
ix.  b8.  which  was  usually  th«  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  least 
towards  [he  end  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  first  Empe- 
rors. Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted,  Una  ceiitesi' 
ma:,  ^^  per  cent ,  and  even  ^S per  cent,  ijaatema  centesimit,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demand- 
ed 60 per  cent.;  Quinas hie capili Tnerades  exsecal ;  i.  e.  qaintu- 
pUees  usuras  exigil,  vet  ^tdnis  cenUsimsfcenerat,  Sat,  i.  s.  ij. 

When  tiie  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Centesim^ 
Tcnovata,  Cic.  Ibid,  or  ANATOCISMUS  anmvenarius, 
compound  interest.  Id.  v,  ai.  if  not,  centefimx perptlua ,•  or 
Jcenus  ptrpetaum.  Ibid, 

UstjR£  lemiijej,  six  per  cent ;  Irientes,  four  per  cent ;  yaa- 
drantes,  three  per  cent ;  beaes,  ei);ht  per  cent.  efc.  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  15.  Pcrs,  V.  149.  u!ura  legitime  vel  iidta,\egi\  interest; 
itlkitte  vel  iUegiti/Hef,  illegal,  Digeit.  et  Suet,  Aug.  gg. 

UsURA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Foenus  in  tite 
siiigular. 

TKe  interest  permitted  by  the  le  tables  was  only  one  per 
cent.  FOENUS  ONCiARiUM  vel  urici.F.  usuRX,  Tacit.  Ann.vi. 
ifi.    (See  X^v  DuiLi.v  M.«nia),  w!iich  some  make  the  lanie ' 
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with  tisura  ceniesima ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  FoB- 
iius  S^MUtcciAKiiiM,  Id.  ei  Liv.vn.  27,  but  these,  arid  other 
rcguUtiuos,  were  eluded  byitie  art  ot  ihe  usurers,  [Fantrato- 
res),  Cic.  Att.  vi..i-Off.  11.24.  &25-  ^^^^-  Cai.  33.  Liv.viii. 
s8.  xjixv.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A.  J95.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to  4 
per  ceiii.  Dio,  \\.  21, 

Professed  bankers  or  tnaney  lenders  were  also  called  Men- 
PARU  vel  Tiapezittf,  Arcentarii,  Ndmmularii,  vel  CoUy- 
lisla,  Liv.  vii,  e  1 .  Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  soiQe- 
times  appointed  by  the  public,  Jjv.  xxiii.  ai. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecumam 
aIi£utv.iipudaliguemo£cafitire,C}C.Fhcc.2i.Verr,\,^6.ponfrf, 
toUocare.  &c.when  he  called  it  in,  reUgere,  Horat.Epod.  3.  ult. 
-•The  Romans  commonly  paid  monty  by  the  intervention  of 
a  banker,  Gc.Cirdn.  6.  [injvro,  et  it  mema  scripturit,  magis 
quafu  ex  area  domoque,  vel  cisla peaima  numeraialttr.  Donat. 
inTer,  Adclph.  ii.  4.  13,)  whose  accouni  books  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  (Taeu/jc  vel  coaicti  accepli  et  expaisi ;  mensa  ralicnes), 
were  kept  with  great  care.  Ibid,  hence  Acceptum  refeTre,  Cic, 
and  among  later  writers,  acceplvrnjerre,  to  mark  on  the  debtor 
fide,  as  received  ;  AcceptilaT'O,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from 
an  ohligation  without  payment :  Expenium  ferre,  to  mark 
down  on  the  CredUor  side,  aspaidor^iven  away  ;  Expensila- 
lio.  the  act  of  doing  so  1  Ra/io  aectptialque  expensi  inter  nos  con- 
_vemt,  our  accounts  agree,  Plaul.  Most.  i.  3.  146.  In  rationem 
inducere  vei  in  taiuhs  rationem  scrihere,  to  state  an  accouni,  Gc. 
Ferr.  1.  42.  5ind  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the 
sum  and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the  banker's  books  ; 
hence  icnberenammos  abcui','\.t.seper  scriptumv  .ckirQgraphttm 
obligare  ul  solvat,  to  promise  to  pav,  Plaut.  Attn.  ii.  4,  34.  ra- 
tionem accepti  scribere,  to  borrow, /rf.  Trvc,  iv.  a.  36.  rescniere, 
to  pay,  or  to  payback  whatonehasrcceived,  TirPAirrm.  v.  7. 
ao.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.'76.  so perjcribere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ter. 
PAorm.  V.  7.  30.  Cic.  Att.  is,  la,  Flacc.  ig,  whence  per- 
scRipTio,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  abanker,  Ct'cO  r^.  i. 
58.  Alt.  iv.  ult.  Phil,  V.  4.  Flacc.  30.  Alt.  xii.  51.  Hence  also 
KOMEN  is  put  far  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  ati 
article  ofan  account.  NOMlNA^«rf,  to  contract  debt,  5oiec. 
tea.  i.  1.  to  give  security  forpayment,  by  subscribing  the  sum 
in  a  banker's  books,  CicOff.m.  14.  or  to  accept  such  security, 
C\c.  Fam.  vii.  e3.  exigere,  to  demand  payment, Gc.  Ferr,  1.  10. 
Ho  abpellare  di  nomine,  Att.  v.  99.  dissmvere,  to  discbarge,  to 
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pa^,  IJ,  Plane.  bS.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  a-  expungere,  Plaut.  Cist.  t. 
3.  41.  Exp&care,  Att.  13.  »i).  ExOedire,  16.  6.  TranscHtere 
nomna  in  iwoj,  to  lend  muncy  in  the  name  of  others,  liv-  35. 

.     Pecuma  ei  tit  in  nominihus,  is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr.  w.  7. 

'of.  3.  /n  co£cis  extrema  (era  nomm  infintum  n^agittosa 
Htura,  the  lail  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully 
l)lotied,Cc.  Verr.  i.  36.  Rationum  noMin^,  article*  of  accounts. 
It.  3g.  In  tabulainomen  referre,  to  enter  a  sum  received,  Afu/. 
Aj  Perri  jiomin^ui  accepium  referre,  10  mark  down  on  th* 
debtor  aide  many  ankles  or  sums  received  from  Verrcs,  Jiid. 
Hinc  ratio  cum  Curtiii;  muliis  nominibm,  quotum  in  tabuhs  iste 
habet  nullum,  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expemum  tuHi  ferns,  Ibid. 
nenccCicero  pleading  against  Verres  often  says,  Rjecita  NO- 
MINA, i  e,  res,  fersonas,  causes,  inquas  tile  aut  quibus  ex. 
fensum  tulil,  the  accounts,  or  the  difierent  articles  of  an  ac> 
count,  Ascon.  Certis  nommbus  pecuniam  Jebere,  on  certain  ac- 
counts, Cic.Ouinct,  11.  Non  referl parva  nomina  in  codices. 
Small  sums,  Cic.  Rtsc,  Cem.  1 .  Muliis  nominibus  versuram  ab 
aliquofacerey  to  borrow  many  sums  to  pay  another,  Gc.  Verr. 
ii.76.  PtrmuUa  nomina,  many  articles,  tb.  j. — Likewise  for 
a  aiebtor ;  Eso  bonum  nonten  txistimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to 
\t  trusted,  etc.  Ftun.  v.  6.  Optima  nomina  non  appeSanilo 
jiimt  mala,  Cotum.  i.  j.  Bono  nomine  ceniesinds  cottttntus  erat, 
non  bono  quatemas  cetUesimas  sjxraiai,  is  per  cent,  from  a 
^od  debtor,  4^!  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Alt.  v.  si.  Nomina  seclalur 
ttronum,  i.  e.  ut  debiloresjaciat  venalur,  seeki  to  lend  to  mi- 
nors, a  thing  forbidden  by  law.  Moral.  Sat.  i.  g.  16.  Cautos 
nemimbus  certis  exptndire  nummos,  1.  e.  sub  chirographo  boms 
nominibus  vel  debilorihus  dare,  to  lend  on  security  to  good 
debtors.  Id,  Ep.  ii.  1.  iCj.  Locate  nomen  sponsu  imprebo,  to 
become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phetdr,  i.  16. 

Ai  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid'  on  the  Kalends, 
lience  called  tristxs,  Horat  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  Chlekbs,  Ovid, 
remed.  Amor.  j6i.  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded 
were  marked,  was  called  CALgNDARlUM,  Sena,  bene/,  i. 
«.  vii.  10.  Ep.  14.  87. 


ROMAN  ME  JSURES  cf  LENGTH,  &c. 

n^HE  Romans  measured  length  or  dtilaDcet^  feet,  cubits, 
paces,  sle£a,  and  miles. 

4  The 
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.  The  Romans,  as  otlicr  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea^ 
sure  chiefly  from  the  parts  ef  the  human  body ;  DIGITUS, 
a  digit,  or  finger's  breadth;  Follzx,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch;  PALMUS,  an  hand't  breadth,  a  palm  equal  t«  (=}  4 
Jigiti  or  3  inches  ;  '?£S,  a  foot,  =  16  digiis  or  is  inches  ; 
Palmipbs,  a  foot  and  an  hand  breadth  ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit, 
from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwardi,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger,  =  1}  fool,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well  pro- 
onioned  man's  stature  ;  PASSUS,  a  pace, =5  feet,  includ- 
ing a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the  foot 
ji  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  or- 
dinary pace,^rWur  y^XgresstiS.  A  pole  ten  feet  \<mg[dec(m- 
plda)  was  catted  Pertica,  a  perch  [quasi  Ponica,  a  portan- 
do.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  i6|  feet. — Un&  perlici 
tractare,  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  samb 
manner,  P/rn.  Ep.  8.  a. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  \palm,  or  Itsod-breadths, 
12  poUices,  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  ^rjta',  or  finger, 
breadths ;  Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corai, 
{kordd grana),  Frontin.  dc  Aquxd.  i.  I.  But  the  English 
make  thetr  inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as ;  thus,  dodrans,  vcl  spilkataa, 
g  foiices,  or  unciit,  inches.  Suet,  Aug.  79,  Flin.  vii.  s, 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v. -urn)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
liair,  [sesqtapes),  t  iptthamtt,  6  palmi,  i%poUices,  or  ZA^giti. 
PASSUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet;  F(in.  ii. 
23.  i«5.  Passus  or  695  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong : 
and  8  Stadia  or  1000  paces,  or  jOOO  feet,  a  mile,  (MILOw 
ARUM,  vel -rf ;  vel  }AlhL%,tc.  passus  y.passuum;  Cic. 
Cxcin.  10.  Att.  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  pakasanga; 
and  2  fiarasangi,  Schoenos,  Heroaot,  ii.  16,  but  otheri 
differ,  P/in.  v.  10.  xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM,)  contained  B40  fe«  in 
length,  and  leo  in  oreadth ;  that  ii,  98,800  square  feet, 
Qutnctil.  i.  10.  42.  Varr.  R.  R.i.  10.  1.  Piin.  xvni.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acte  was  called  actus  quadkatus,  consist- 
ing of  I  ao  feet  square  ;  (ACTUS,  in  que  boves  aserentur  am 
aratro  uno  impeta  jiuto\t:\  protdo,  i.  e.  loic  tTodu  vel  imore^ 
at  one  stretch,  wittiout  (topping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3, 
Vcnat.in  Ter.  Pkorvt.  1.  3.  ^S.nonstrigantts,  without  resting, 
Piin.  Id.  19.  s.  4g,  Satec,  ep.  31.  Phadr.  iii.  6.  g.  Actus 
quadrata  vmn^vi/mtur  pedious  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatumfaat 
jugerum 
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jugerum,  el  abeo,  quod  trtU  jukctom,  nemenjvgm  vsarpdviL 
Cbl.  V.  I.  j.  Jugum  vocabaiur,  quadvnojugo  boiim  in  die 
exataiipositt.  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ihd. 

•  An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet 
in  length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots 
acre  is  somewhat  more  than  one  fifth  larger, 

TheJuCEHDM  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as; 
hence  uncia  a^ri,  the  12th  part  of  an  at:rc,   Parr,  tie  R,  R, 


ROMAN  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 

'T'HE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequeatly  mentioned  by 
■"■  Roman  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  0^1  el  fifrn, 
qtiod  vas  ejus  mensura  utrinque  fcrrcmr,  duaius  aujij), called 
<iIe8  qladbantal, or  Cadus,  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or 
ceramium,  a,cubic  foot,  containing  a  urnx,  ^madii,  8  congii, 
48  sextarii, and  96  lumina,oT  colyla.  But  the  Attic  ain^^ra, 
{iuii»i,  or  melTila,)  contained  2  u'rnix,  and  7a  sextarii. 

The  offl^Acro  was  nearly  equal  tog  gallons  English,  and  the 
sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  oneisutchkin  and 
a  half  Scots. . 

A  sexttiritts  contained  s  heminie,  4  quarlarii,  8  acelabula, 
and'i2  cyathi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  as  ;  thus,  caiices  or  cups  were  called  stxtanCes,  quad' 
rantei,  Irienfes,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  tyathi  which' 
they  contained.     See  p.  455. 

Acyatkus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
}t  contained  4  bgida:,  vel  linguiie,  or  cpch/earia,  spoonfuls, 
CelumelTtM.  zi.  Plin.  %%.  j.     Marlial.  xiv.   ito. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cu. 
bic  half  foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measuit  of  oil  or  wine, 
used  anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading 
men  among  the  people.  Ijv-  xkv.  a.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence 
CONGIARIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or 
oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv.  xxxyii.  £7.  Cic.Phil.  11.  45. 
Stut.  Ctts.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  'iaal.Annal,  xiii.  31. 
Suet,  Cai.  27.  Aug.  49.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.  or  privately  to  an 
individual,  Cac.  Fam.  viii.  1,  Atl.  x.  7.  Suei.  Pup.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM.iarf. 
Cal,  46.  Ner.  7.  Plin.  paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  some- 
times also  CDHGjASiVMi  Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  8.  Curl,  vi,  2. 

The 
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.  The  conparia  of  Augustus,  from  their  unallnest,  used  to  be 
called  Heminaria,  Qyinc^.  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  ambhora,  was  89 
Roman  pounds,  in  a  congius,  10  pounds,  and  id  a  sextaritts, 
1  pound  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  RtHoaiu, 
was  the  CULEUS,  containing  so  amphara, 

Pliny  says,  the  a^^rC^fu^uj  usually  yii:lded  7  cuJa  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vine. 
yard  300  nummi.  or  75  denari,  each  cuUus,  i.  e.  L.S  :  8  :.  j}, 
about  a  halfpenny  the  Englhh  piat,   Plin.  xiv.  4.  CoiumetL 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third 
part  of  a  cubic  fool,  somewhat  more  iban  a  peck  Engltsli. 
Amodittsoi  Gallic  wheat  weighedabout£o/tJr«,  Flin.  xviii. 
7.  Five  mudn  of  wheat  used'  to-be  sown  in  an  acre  ;  six  of 
barley  and  beans,  and  three  of  poaae,  Ji.  34.  Sixiiisdu  were 
calledMEDIMNUS.vel -um,  an  Attic  measure,  A'^.j^'c.a. 
iff.  Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49.&C.  • 


ROM^N  METHOD  OF  fTRITJNG. 


lyi  EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of 
alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a 
constanl  mark  ot  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this 
art,  men  employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  importani  events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games 
and  festivals;  and  what  was  most  universal,  by  historical 
songs,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  2. 

The  first  attempt  toward  ilic  representation  of  thought  was 
the  paiiuing  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  fi- 
gure of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  ^ve  notice 
pi  it  to  their  emperor  Monieziuna,  by  sending  him  a  large 
tlotb,  OS  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 

■     The 
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The  Egyptians  firat  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  cat- 
led  Hieroglyphics,  (from  jifif,  cacrcd,  and  yXwpu,  to  carve,J 
whereby  they  represented  several  things  by  one  ligure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contended  about  the  honour 
ofhavin);  invented  letters,  Tadl.  Ann.  xi,  14.  Plin.  vii.  j6^ 
^ucan.  iii.  izo. 

Cadmus,ihe  Phoenician,  first  introdoced  liters  into  Greece 
near  i^ooyearsbefore  Christ, //itro^o^v.^S- then  only  sixteen 
in  number,  a,  ff,  1,  J',  i,  1,  k,  \,  /t,  v,  0,  n,  f ,  r,  t,  v.  To  tbese, 
four  were  added  by  Palamcdes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
9,  {,  ^,  %,  and  four  afterwards  by  SimonidcB,  i,  n,  +,  ■,  PUn, 
vii.  ^6.8.  57.  Hygm.fab.  i-jj. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
JInd.  &  Lio.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  fir«t  were  nearly  of 
the  same  form  with  the  Greek,  Tadl.  ibid.  PUn.  vii.  j8. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  trots  the 
top  to  ihe  bottom  ot  the  page,  but  most  horizontally-  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.  Some 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  lilie  cattle 
ploughing,as  the  ancient  Greets  ;  hence  thismannerof writing 
was  called  ^aarfa^Jar.  But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and 
1>ricks,  Joitph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  4.  Tadt.  Ann..  ii.6o.  Lucon.  iii. 
883.  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exad, 
xxviv.  1.  and  the  laws  ot  Moses,  Dent,  xxvii.8.  ^0^.  viii.  3a. 
. — ihen  plates  of  brass,  Uv.  iii.  57.  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  43.  or  of 
Iead,i'/tn.  xiii-  ll-i.  Zi.Job.  xix.  24.  and  the  wooden  ublets, 
Isaiah,  xxx.  8-  Horat.  art.  p.  ggp.  Gell:  ii.  1  e.  On  these,  all 
publicacts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic/iin^  i^.LJv, 
vi.  20.  Plin. pan.  54.  Horat.  od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the  art  of 
■wriiing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins.  ' 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  {hber)  of  trees  ;  whence  leaves  of  paper. 
{ckarta,Jolia,  we.\ plagula),  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves 
of  trees  are  still  used  for  wilting,  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Uv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  with 
wax  were  used.  About  the  lime  of  Alexander  th«  Great,  pa- 
per tirst  bcg»n  to  be  manufactured  from  an  Egyptian  plant 
or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -urn,  whence  our  word^^  ,• 
or  BIBLOS,  whence ^i|9M(.  a  book. 

"VXk  P^yrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 

coats  or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  ihej' 

leparaicd 
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teparaled  with  a  needle.  One  of  these  mcmbranet  (pkifyra, 
vel  seheda),  was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  pU* 
ced  abcve  ii  across.  The  one  was  called  a  itanun,  and  the 
Other  subtimen,  as  the  warp  and  the  wot^in  a  web.  Being 
moistened  with  the  'muddy^  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  \  plagula,  vel  scAed^^, 
thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  neves 
more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll, 
Ptin.  xiii.  ii.  s.  si. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  cjuality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooih  of  a  boar,  gr 
aome  other  animal  i  Hence  ckaria  denlala,  smooth,  polished, 
Cic.  Q./r.  ii.  15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  ai  Rome,  after 
Augustus,  Augusta  rfjta;  ihe  next  Liviana;  the  third 
HlESATiCA,  which  used  anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the 
finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  ihe  sacred  volumes.  The 
£raperorClaudius  introduced  sOmealteTaiion,soihai  the  finest 
paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior  kinds 
were  called  Amphtheatrica,  Saitica,  Ltnalica,  from  places  in 
JE.gyft  where  paper  was  made ;  and  Fan  n  i  an  a  from  Vannins, 
who  had  a  noted  manufactory  [officlna)  for  dressing  vCgyptiaa 
paper  at  Rome,   PUn.  it. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  [invUucra  vel  segtS' 
tria,  sing,  e.)  was  called  Empoketica,  because  used  chiefly 
by  merchants  tor  packing  goods,  Plin.  xiii.  m.  coarse  anil 
spongy  paper,  Scaska  Bibulaque,  Plin.  ep.  viii.  ig. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA. 
«c.  charta,  as  we  say,  royid  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  ihi'i^ 
written  on  it,  MACROCOtLUM,  sc.  volumen.  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Ait. 
xiii.  «j.  xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  £umenes,  king  of  Peivamus, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  ofhis  lt> 
hrary,  the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  M  preparing  ik in*  for 
writing,  was  discovered  at  Pargamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
MENA,  sc.  charia,  vel  Mbhbrana,  parchment.  Hence  also 
Cicero  calls  his  fourbookiof  Academics,  qualueritfSifiat,  i.e. 
Siri  e  membranisjacti,  Atl.  xiii.  24-  Some  read  Si^ifcu,  i.e. 
feiles,hy  amaonymy, ioTlihipeltibuilecti,vtUnpeSiiusicriplj, 
Dec  Manuiius.  Diphthera  Jovii  is  the  register  book  of  Ju- 
piter, made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose  milk 
av  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to  have 

written 
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WTitien  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  pro*'erb, 
Dipktheram  sero  Jupilef  inspexil !  and  AatiquieTa  dtphlherd, 
Erasm.  inChilind.  Vid.  foZ/uc,  vii.  ij.  ^Vmh,  ix.3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  aiJudts,  Rud. prol.  ai. 

The  skins  of  sliecp  arc  properly  cailedj^rM»if/i^  ;  of  calves 
.  VELLUM,  (quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  cortum). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 
on_parchment,  few  on  the^a^jraj. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  ccntuiy,  and  its  commerce  witli  Europe  and  ihe 
Conslantinopoiitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  oi~ 
paper  fiom  ibepapyrui  ceased.  The  ait  of  making  paper  front 
cotton  or  sifk,  [ckarta  bomhy(ina),  wa>  invented  in  the  east 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenii)  century  ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  i men  rags  in  the  fourteenth  Century.  Coarse 
brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  E^:gland,  A.  i^St); 
for  writing  and  priming,  A.  1690  ;  before  which  time  about 
L.  100,030  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  these  arti* 
eles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  iniirument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  ireei,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pen* 
ciU  with  a  sharp  poii^t,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM. 
Hence  Stilo  abslineo,  I  forbear  writing,  Pint.  Ep,  vii.  ei.  On 
paper  or  parchment,  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  ARUNDO,;£(;a/fl  vcl  tanna, 
which  they  dipt  in  ink,  {atramento  intittgeianl],  as  we  do  our 
pens,  Cic.  At.  vi.  8.  Ad.  Q^.jr.  ii.  15.  Pers.  iii.  11,  &  14, 
■  Horat.  Art.  p.  246.  Plin,  xvi.  36.  e,  64. 

SiPiA,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib.  because 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  con. 
ceal  itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Ckc.  de 
vat.  D.  ii.  20-  Ovid.  Haiieut.  18, 

The  ordinary  writing  matei  iais  ol  the  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was 
broad  at  one  end  ;  so  that  when  tlicy  wished  to  correct  any 
thing,  they  turned  the  sttius,  and  smoothed  the  wax  wiiii  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  aneiv :  Hence  sape 
stilummrtas,  make  frequent  corrections, //orar.Sa/.i.  10.  7*. 


An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables  for  ihc  convenience  of  making  alterations  ;  and  when 
any  thing  ;ippcared  sufficiently  correct.  It  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  publitircd,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  q. 

Jt  ifemB  one  could  wriiemore  quicklj  on  waxen  tables  ihaii 
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on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  irequcnlly  dipping 
ihe  reed  in  ink,  Quinctilian.  *.  ■^.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  %\e, [lima  labor)  ■.Wncv.opus  limaTe,io  polish,  O'cf^mf. 
j.  25.  limare  de  aliquo,  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Id.  iii.  9. 
svpremam  limam  opcriri,  10  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin.  ep.  viii. 
j.  lima  mordaciUs  uli,  to  correct  more  carefully.  Ovid.  Pont, 
i.  J.  19.  Liber  rasus  lima  amid,  polished  by  the  correction  of  z 
friend, /(/.  ii.  4,  ij.ultimaHmadefuil  mas  icripiis, Ov'id.Tnst, 
i.'6.  30.  i.e.  iuihma  mattus  operi  titfw't  vei  nen  impositafsl,  the 
iasth^nd  was  not  puttothe  work,  it  was  not  finished  ;  metapk. 
vtltrandat.  apiciura,  auam  manus  complel  atque  ornat  iuprema, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  jEo.  vii.  572.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus, 
jE(  male  iornaloi  (some  rt3d/ormatos)incudiTeJiiere  versus,  to 
alter,  to  correct,  Horat.  Art.  p.  441.  uno  optre  tandem  incvdem 
diem  nectemnue  tundere^  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing, 
Cic,  Oral.  ii.  39.  Ai/atum  mediis  tpus  est  incudiius  iUad,  tnie 
work  was  published  in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid.  ibid.  29. 

The  Ronaani  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  {ckaria  deleiitia)  called  Pai.imsestos,  (a  vajj» 
Tarsus,  et  -^aa,  rado),  ve]palinxesius,  {a  Itn,  rado),  on  ^vhicli 
they  might  easily  erase  [dclere)  what  was  written,  and  write  ■ 
it  anew,  Marlial.  xtv.  7.  Qc.  Fant,  vii.  18.  But  it  seems 
this  might  have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art. 
p.  389-  They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  interlining, 
\supTascripto,)  Plin.  ep.  vii.  la. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
•erum),  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing  that  it  might'not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a 
faircopy  ;  ofan  account,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  {uttx 
its  justit  tabula  conjicerenlur)  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  e.  &  3.  Hence 
Ttjerre  in  adversaria,  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  li. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per or  parchment,  and  always  joined  [agglulinaham]  ene 
aheet  [scheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what 
they  had  to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  upon  a  cylinder  or  staff; 
hence  VOLUMEN,  a  volume,  or  scroll  ;  evolvere  (ibrum,  to 
©pen  a  book  to  read,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  1 1.  Top.  9.  animi  sui  com- 
fmcaiam  nolicnem  evohere,  to  unfold,  to  e>Lplaini  Off.  iii.  19. 

An  anthor  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so 
that  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes 
as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamor- 
phoses, mutataler  quinquem}lumniaformit,  Trist.i.i.ii^.  So' 
Cie.  Tusc,  iii.  3.  Mt,  ix.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  17,    When  the  book 
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WIS  long,  rt  wu  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ;  thus*. 
Studioh  tru,  i.e.  three  boeilcson  Rbeiorlc.  in  itzvolumna 
propter  ampl/iudinem  divin,  Plin.  ep,  iii.  j.  Someliraes  a  work, 
consisting  o(  many  books,  was  contained  in  one  volume;  thus, 
Honurus  (otus  in  uno  volumne,  i.  e.  forty-eighl  books,  Vlpian. 
1. 52.  D.  de  Ugal  iii.  Hence  annosa  volunana  vatum,  aged 
hooki,  Herat,  ef.  it.  1.26.  Feragare  votumna,  to  compose, 
Piin.  ii. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sidefl 
(in  utraque  pagina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS.  re!  -on,  Plin.  ib.  i.  e.  saiptui  tt  in 
Hrgo.  [ex  SwurSit,  a  lergo,  el  v^alpa,  scribo),  Juvenal,  i.  1.  6. 
in  charta  aversd.  Martial,  viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters, 
{miniUissimus,  sc.  iiterts),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  baUor  boss  [buUa^ 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  Like,  was  afHxed  lu  it  on  the 
outside,  tor  security  and  ornament,  {ad  ConserviUionem  it  orna~ 
turn)  called  UMBILICUS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  human  body  ;  hence  Ad  uiabilicum  adducere,  to  Gnish, 
Hpral.  (pad,  xiv,  8.  ad  umliilicas pervenire,  MutiH.  iv.  gi. 
Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed  in  the  mid^e 
of  the  roll,  Sihal.  in  Horat,  but  others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick, 
{baciliui,  vel  sarculus,  on  which  the  book  was  rolled,  or  rath^ 
at  both  ends,  called  Cohnua,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  i.  8.  Martiai.  xi. 
108.  hence  wc  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plur.  Caiuli.  xx.  7. 
Martial,  i.  6y.  iii.  s.  j.  6.  viii.  61.  and  in  SiotitUi  Silv.  iv, 
9.  8.  binis  umbilids  decorstus  hter. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centreof  any  thing,  unavet 
in  English;  \\\\xf,, Delphi umbiUcusGr^edte,  Liv.  xkxv,  18 — 41. 
23.  orbis  terrarum.  Id.  xxxviti.  47.Cic.  divin.  ii.  j6.  So  Ct'c. 
ft^rr.  iv.  48.  Cuiilix  lactis,  in  quojlucluet  insula,  IlaUa  umii, 
Itcus,  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17,  and  fur  a  shell  or  ptbb\c, Cic.Orat. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherc-»ver  they 
went,  small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  ./<j, 
(auod  non  majores,  erant  quam  qux  pdgno,  \e\pugilla  compre* 
k(ndermtur,\f\  quod iniis  slilo  ^Maf^zaAo iciibebtUut),  by  Ho- 
mer, tsctoKti,  II.  vi.  169.  hence  said  to  have  been  in  u»e  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xiii.  1 1.  on  which  they 
marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  Plin.  ep.  i.  6.  Ovia. 
Mel.  ix.  ^eo,  cither  with  their  own  hand,  PUn,  viii.  q.  or  hy 
means  of  a  slave,  called  from  Ins  oflice,  NOTARIUS,  Id.  lil. 
5.  oiTaB£llarius,  Cic.  Phil,  ii*  4. 

Tbc 
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The  pugillares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor,  i,  12.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  3,  contain- 
ing two  leaves,  (i/b^/wj,  ittrrvx"'-)!  three,  four,  five,  or  more, 
Mariial.  ib.  with  a  sniiiil  margin,  raised  all  round,  as  majr 
be  seen  in  the  tnodels  of  ihem  which  still  remain.  They 
wrote  on  them,  [exarabant)  with  a  stilus:  hence  Ctris  el  slyi0 
incumbere,  ior in pugillan bus  scrikere,  Plin,  ep.  vri.  2j-  Remit- 
tere  stilum,  to  give  over  writing,  16. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  cilj-, 
PUn.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  ^g.  thry  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
used  ihegrabhiam  or  stilus,  as  aweapon,5uir^.  Cars.  la.C.  28* 
^'  >j-  35'  Senec.  de  clem.  i.  14.  whichthey  carried  inacase, 
(^thecAcaiamaria^\ilgTapkiaTia,ye\eTapkiaTium),yia.nia.\.xvv. 
SI.    Hence  probably  thcstilelio  ofthe  modem  Italians; 

When  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS,  vcl.BBi,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  1.  xvl.  at.  Su«. 
Jul.  17.  Aug,   87.  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  band. 


87.  wh 
kit  ii.  4. 


writing,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.  Fam.  ii.  13.x.  si.  jilt.  ii.  20.  Nat. 
D.  ii.74.  Versus  ipsius  chirographo  scripti,v\Kh.  his  own  hand, 
Sutt.Ner.^z.Chirograpkiimalicujusim>tari,\A.A.\ig-6^.'V\t.'j. 

But  chirogr^pkum  commonly  signiBes  a  bond  orobligatiun 
which  a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  his  ring, /I't^'wi  xiji.  lyj.Suit.  Cal.  11.  When 
the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it 
kept  by  each,  as  between  an  undenalter  and  his  employer, 
&c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -us,  vel  -urn,  Ascon.  in 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plaui.  Asin.  iv.  i.  which  is  also  put  fur  a  passport 
or  Furlough,  Plaut.  Cap.  H.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vd  CAPSA,  anescritoir, 
a  box  or  case,  (areola,  vel  loculus),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  f.  4.  92. 
and  to.  63.  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  wheatiendcd  boys  of 
rank  to  school,  yavenal.  x.  117.  called  CAPSASiU3,5af/.Atr. 
36.  or  LlBBARlLs,  Id.  CI.  35.  togerher  with  the  private  in- 
structor, Pj«dagocus,  iiitf.  also  for  the  most  part  of  servile 
condition,  Plaul.  Bacck,  1.  2.  distinguished  from  the  public 
teacher,  called  PRjECEPTOR.PAn.  ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.de Ir. 
ii.  22.  Doctor,  vel  Macisteb,  Id.pmeg.  47.  but  not  pro- 
perly DoKiNUs,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  some 
times  was,  Suet.  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87.  especially  to  a  pcr- 
«on  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us, 
Senec.  ep.  lii.  47.  thus,  Domina  is  used  ironically,  for  mistress 
•r  madam,  Ter.  Hegut.iv.  1.  15.    Augustus  would  not  allow 

himself 
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liimseUto  be  called  DOhinds,  Sffc/.  53.  nor  Tiberius,  M  27, 
beciusc  that  word  properly  signifies  a  mailer  i>fsUves,[qui  Ao- 
mi praest, vet imperat},Tet.  Lun.  111,2.33.  Anunder-ieacher 
was  called  Hvpodidasculus,  Gc.  Fatn.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inrcrior  rsnk  carried  their  sachels  and  boots  them- 
seWes,{i<eDoiustKnsiloculosla6ulamqiulacerlo),Hor.Sa.i.\.6.y^. 
When  abook  was  all  written  by  an  auLhor'sowu  hand,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  transcriber,  {manu  Ubrarii),  it  was  called 
AUTOGRAPHUS, Suet.  Aug.  7 1 .  87.  or  Idiographui,  Gell. 
ii.  14. 

THenienioirs  which aperson  wrote c»ncernine himself,  or 
his  actions,  were  called  CoMMENT.^Rll.Caj.  SCic.Brul.  75. 
Suet,  C^i.  56.  Tii.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials^ 
or  journals,  {Diaria  epkemeTides,actadiuTna,  &c.)  Cic.  Fam. 
V.  aa.f.  viii.  11.  Phil,  i,  i.  Verr.  v. bi.  Liv.  i.  31,  S:  ga.  xlii. 
6,  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  ep.  vi.  22.  x.  96.  Memorandums- 
of  any  thing,  or  extracts  ofabook,  were  called  Hyponmema- 
l(tt  Cic,  Att.  xvi.  14.  BI.  AUoCoMMENTARli  earfffrura  vd 
excerptorum,  books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books,  Plin . 
£p.  iii.  j. 

When  books  wereexposcd  to  sale  by  booksellers,(iiWio^o/,r), 
they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone, 
Iicrat,ep.\.  ao.  P/m.xxxvi.ai.  i.^i.CatuU.x^t..  8.  TibuU. 
iii.  t.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  3 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed  ;  hence  signeUm 
"votumina,  Horat.  cp.  i.  13.  So  letters,  Cic. Cat.  iii.  5.  The 
Toll  was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment, 
Plin.  xiii,  1 1.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  so.  13.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast 
on  this  plac«,  FienI  ex  te  opistographa  (iteTorum,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  inscription  written  on  the  back,  shewed  to  whom 
the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Czsar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  dividing  them  into  pages,  (paging),  and  folding  them 
into  the  form  of  a  pocket-book,  or  account-book,  (iibeuusme~ 
morialis,  vel  ralicmalis),  with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books  ; 
whereas  formerly  Consuls  and  Generals,  when  they  wrote  to 
the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  a-cross  the  sheet, 
[transversa  ckarta) ,  without  any  distinction  of  pages,  and  roll 
them  up  in  a  volume,  5«rf.  Cas.^,  Hence  atterthis all  ap. 
plications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  andmessagcs  from  them 
to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  writ- 
ten and  folded  in  this  form,  called  UBELLI,  Seep.  2^.  Suet. 
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J*».xlv.  53.  ro.xviii.  66.  a.  ii.N.i$.Domi.  17.  Mar- 
tial.  viii.31.  ii.o\ComciL\.\,Tacit,Ann,jivi.z^.Saet,Tii'. 
xxii.  41.  C^.  I'A.Ci.  99.  rarely  iisrd  in  the  lingular;  applied 
chiefly  to  aperson's  last  will,  Su  p.  60.  ^Iso  to  writing  tables, 
the  same  with  pugillares,  or  to  letter*  written  on  tKciti,  Gc. 
PhU.  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  id.  vi.  18,  i\.  se.'g./r.  ii.  ti.  iuet: 
a.  5.   JV.49. 

A  writ  conferring  any  eicJuiivc  right  or  privilege  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  (te.AW/wduplicatus.vcli/iioriim/o/iorani,  con- 
listing  of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  si  Je),  granted  bj-  the  Em- 
peror, or  any  Roman  maffiMrate,  siniilar  to  iithat  #e  call  Ld[.  . 
ten  patent,  i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  orapalfnt,C'tc', 
Fam.  vi.  12,  Att.  x.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben.  vii.  10;  Suet. 
Aug.  50.  Cal."  38.  Ncr.  is.  Oth.' 7.  given  particularly  id 
public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wtsheq  to  get  the  uie  Of  the 
public  horsei  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  P£n.«^.i.j4.^j.  12  i. 
Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parehment,  tablets,  or 
whuever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of 
distinct  leaves  abovecfneanother,was  called  CODEX;  f^ttajj 
CAubex,^ttriu/ntalniIarttmcontextus:,Senez.de  brev.  vit.  tjj. 
Cic;  Ver;  i.  36.  46^  &  Ascon.  in  loc.}  particularly  account- 
books  ;teW<e,vclCobfcEs,»ccr^ftrtM^«^',CiC.Rosc.Co'rfi; 
i.  «.  8tc.  Vcrr;  ii.  6i>  Stri  or  HbdU.  Thus  we.  say,  Mir 
and  volumen,  of  the  same  thing,  Qmnctil.  ix.  4.  f.  tiier  gran- 
Ji  ooiumm.  Gelt.  xi.  6.  hut  not  codex-  Legere'i/el  recitare 
svum  codicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribund  Corneliul,  who  i'eaJ 
bis  own  law  from  a  book  in  iheasieniblyof  the  jle^ple,  vhed 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  oKce  that  was,  (Sap.  90.  &' 
177.}.  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  theintercessionot  another  tri- 
bune, AscoK.  in  Comel.  Gc.  Vat.  i.Qidnctit.  iv.d.  Hence,  in  af- 
ter \.\taei,Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  orlaws,&f^.Be4. 
All  kinds  of  writings  werecalled  LITERA,  Gc.  passim  : 
Hence  Quam  vsllem  nescirb  litexas,  I  wish  I  could  not 
write.  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Sena.  Clem.  1.  but  liiertt  is  mast  fre- 
quently applied  to  epistolarv  writings,  (EPISTOL^,  vel 
chirta  epiiIolttTts),C\.c.  used  in  this  lemeby  the  jioeti,  also iri 
the  tin^.Ovid.  Pont,  i,  7.  &  ^.  ii.  7.  Iv.^.Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix. 

Jin.  &  XXI.  fin.  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39.  Fam. 
ii.  I7.  ArcA.S.t^err.  i.36.  or  for  one's  hind-writing;  rnnfiiu) , 
Cic.  Att.  vii.  a.  But  in  prose,  Hferd  commdnly  signifies  a  let- 
te«  of  the  Atphaphet. 

Epistola  wai  always  sent  td  those  who  Were  absent,  Gc.  Q. 

/r.i,i.  ig.iii.  1.  3;  Faiti,  i.7.ii.4.CoDicii.Lt  were  also  given  td 
L  L  thofe 
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thoie  pceient,  Tadi.  ^n..  iv.  gg.  &wc.  ip.  ^.  So  LukllI* 
Sut/.  Aug.  i^,  ^ 

The  Homani,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ciforo.  clivided  their 
1;Uer;,  if  long,  into  page?,  Cic,  AU-  vj.  i.^.fr.  i.  %.  g.  /out. 
ii.  13.  xi>  e^vVld  folaed  them  Ui  the  form  gf  a  liule  book, 
Senec.d).  ^^.  tied  them  lound  with  athread,  ifiiw  obiisaiamt), 
Cic.  Car. ill. ^. Ovid.  cp.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  ^fp.Faai.  ^. 
Curl,  vii.  2-  covered  the  knot  wiUi  wax,  or  with  a  bind  of 
chalk  (cvta),  'Qii.  Fl*cc.  x6,  „  Verr.  iv.  s6.  and  jeiled  «. 
(cip]^];(i^n;}^Plaui.Bacch.  iv.  4.6^.  96.  first wei;ting(he ring 
with  fpiilte,  that  the  wax  mi^ht  not  &Uck  to  it,  Oaiii,  Trisi,  v. 
4. 5. /inor.  ii.  15.  I ^.  Juvenal.  1.  69.  Hence  efaslela«ive\  liU- 
rasresignfire,aperire,  vc\  selv£re,toofen,  Nip,  Uaatt.  11, Cic. 
Alt.  xi.  g.  TfsglvcTe,  Liv,  xxvi.  i  5.  If  any  small  postscript 
rem^inea,  aftjer  the  pajU  was  capipleted,  it  was  written  cross- 
wiap  {irovsvefsm]  oa  the  margio,  Cic.  Att,  v.  i< 

In  writing  leUers  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  afmc 
£rsi,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  l,hev  wrot^,  Ausom. 
tt.  %t).  avfnctimei  with  the  addition  of  SUO.  as  a  mark  of 
familiarity  OT  fondoess,  Qc.  &  PUn.  Martial,  iiv.  ti.  ifbf 
Vff  iqypsM^  with  Ml  oS§ce,  thai,  likewise  vas  added ;  but  i)<> 
cpit^ts,  ^  among  tts,  iink^'i  tapanicDlat  Friends,  wh<wi 
tm^  somjetupes  caHed  Huma^ifsifntj  ofitimi,  dulosstTid,  vamM 
titf,  Eltc>  Ctc  ScFlin.  pasiim. 

They  always  annexed  the  le^t^fS-.forSALUTEM.»c.^», 
with<;s  health ;  as  the  Greek,  w*^t  01  the  like :  So  Honce, 
Efr.  i.  8-  H^e,Jfl(a/<^,a/Kutffu/fc«,  Plant.  Pieud.i.  1.39. 
Ovii  Hcr^  xvV.  V  Xviii.  1,  i^c^vlttun-  ve\ pluriTBamdicere, 
adspibertf  dife, mpertire,  vvMli^rt^  rfi^':''^  ^c.  as  we  cx[)km 
it,  to  send  coniplmtnts,  Sec.  Cic.  Fam.  liv.  t.  Ait.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  be^.n  ^-iih,  Si  vales,  b^ nk  £ST, 
WgAUPEO,  ECO  VALEO,  5f)(fC..f^.i-  Ij.  PUn.tp.  I.  tl.Qt. 
fam.  V.  9^  io~.  xiv.  3. 1 1 .  &c.  ^hich  ihey  often  raark^l  with 
c-^pital  letters,  Uirt.  B-  Hiifi.  ub.  They  ended  with  Valb, 
Oi'i/i.  Trjil,  V.  13.  33.  CtrjtA  ut  valias  ;  sometimes  avk 
or  SALVE  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addiiion,  mi  akiub, 
MI  sL'AVisSIMfi,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name,  a> 
we  do,  but  sometiTnes  added  a  prayer  lor  the  pioiperity  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  wrate  ;  as,  Deos  oiseero  ul  te  cgn- 
servent.  Suet.  Ti}>..8i.  which  was  always  dune  to  the  Em- 
perors, Ao,'lvii.  1 1.  and  called  SuBSCRiPTio,  ^uet.  TU,  3*. 
The  day  of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  aiiDe«dt 
Sacfi  Aug.  50. 

Letter! 
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Letters  were  wot  by  a  men enger,  commofil^  a  sTare,  caHed 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic  for  tbc  Romam  had  no  established 
poK.  There  tometttnea  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  o£ 
the  letter,  tomciines  not,  Flutarck.  i*  Diane,  When  Deci- 
muE  Brutus  was  beai^ed  by  Antony  at  Muttna,  Hirtiui  and 
Octaviiu  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they  sent 
to  bim  by  meant  of  divers,  {urinat^res),  and  so  received  his  an< 
■wer,  Dio,  xlvi.  ^6.  Froatin.  in.  13.  7.  Appian  mentions  let- 
ters inscribed  oaieaden  bullets,  Md  throMm  by  a  iling  into  a 
besieged  city  or  camp,  MxcArJd.p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  li.  lO. 

Ji^iui  Cssar,  vlren  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  be  wished  ta 
keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  used;  as  ofor  a,  b  for  a,  &c.  Saet. 
Ca»s.  j6.  Dio,  xl-  It.  AMEuitm  used  the  letter  following, 
Dio,  li.  3-  as  B  for  a,  and  c  for  B  j  for  2,  aa.  Suet,  Aug.  88. 
Iiidor.  i.  24.  So  thatthoM  only  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing, who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  Cell. 
xvii,  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  Ftefed  men  who  wrote  their  let- 


teri.  Called  ab  epistous.  Suet.  Ciamd.  a8.  (akamo,  vel  a- 
couau,  (arationibus,  vdriMocMitftfrfj,  Cic.  Ate. 


MANiiENSE»),  Saet.  Cm.  74.  Ai^,  6j.  Vetp.  Jif.  i.  %.  and  ac- 


Suet.  Claud-  38.)  also  wbo  wrote  short-hand,  ^Actwarii, 
Stat,  Jul,  jj.  vel  NoTARti,  Saec.  ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one 
could  speak ;  Cnrranl  verba  licet,  manus  est  velocior  ilas.  Mar- 
tial,  xiv.  908.  on  wMe«  tables,  Aiuon,  ep.  146. 17.  Manil.  iv. 
195.  sometimes  put  ior  amanuenses,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  3.  tx.  3$.  who 
transcribed  tbeir  books,  (Libsarii),  Cic.  Ail,  xii.  3.  Uv. 
xxjtviii.  5j.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatores,  C!c.  AU.  iv.  4. 
vulgarly  called  liirarum  concinnateres  vel  cojupactares,  $^>m- 
vrfM,  book-binders] ;  polished  ihem  with  pumice  stone,  (pumice 
poiie6ani,ve\  lavigaiant,  OviA-Trm,  i,  1.9.  iii.i.t3,)anfMnted 
them  aii£k  the  juice  of  cedar,  (cejro  lUineiant),  to  preserve  them 
from  moths  and  rottenness,  (a  tineis  et  carte],  Ibid.  &  Plin. 
xiii.  li.  Marlial,  iii.  a.  v.  6.  viii.  61.  Hence  carniina  ctdrii 
Snenda,  worthy  of  immortality.  Moral,  art.  p.  332 .  So  Pers. 
i.  4a.)  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermilion,  [Mini- 
vu,  V.  cinnabaris,  Ovid.  Ibid,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,)  purple,  [coccus 
vel  purpura).  Martial,  ib.  red-earth,  or  red-ochre,  [rutrlca). 
See  p.  sag.  who  took  care  of  their  library,  (a  bibliothbca), 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies,  (a  studhs, 
Suel,  Cat,  a8>j  read  to  them,  (AnagnostAj  sing,  -es,  Cic. 
Li.  2  Att, 
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Au.  i.  it.  Fatn.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lbctores,  SkI*  -^H* 

The  frced-men,  whoacicil  in  lome  of  these  capaciliet  under 
the  ^mperori,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus 
KarcisKus,  the  Kcretary  {ab  tpislolis,  vcl  seeretu),  of  Claudius. 
and  Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  (a  ratumi^s). 
Suet.  Claud,  s8.  So  the  master  of  requests,  (<  hbeUis),  Suet. 
Horn.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xt.  35.  xvi.  o. 

Tbe  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICINA 
ehartana,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA  ; 
and  so  Officis£  armukdm,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cycuipuu, 
workhoutcs,  Herat,  i.  4.  8.  SapiEmtiji,  Cic.ligg.  i.  i3,atiiiitiM>i 
ttrtium,eloqucntite,vc\  dicendi,  ichoois.  Id,  Vrat.  ia.fiti.  v.  3. 
But  offidna  &  taberna  are  sometimes  confounded,  J'/i'n.  x.  43. 
S.  bo. 

A  ware-house  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise, 
ApoTHECA;  a  bookseller's  phop,  Taserna  LIBRAHIA,  Cic. 
PMl.  ii-  9.  or  simply  Libraria,  Cell.  v.  4.  Libharidm.  a 
cbest  for  hoidincbooks,  Cic.  Mill.  is. 

Th«  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {HMtopih)  chiefly 
lived,  was  called  Argiletus,  M^rf.  t.  4.  ortbat  partof  the 
fbrum  or  street,  callcdjANUs;  wbere  was  a  temple  or  statue 
vt  tbe  god  VcrUimaus,   Horat,  ep,  i,  so.  1. 


LIBRARIES. 


A  Great  nutnber  of  books,  or  the  place  where  tbey  were 
-'*■  kept,  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Feslus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  PhiUdel< 
phus  at  Alexandria  in  EgyptiB,  C.  S84.  containing  700,000 
Tolumes,  GeU.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumencs,  king 
of  Pergamus.  fin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoiningto  the  Alexandrian  libranr,  wasa  buildinff.  called 
^\}&Y.\iyi,\^i.^.doT7ddlia7>i,specus\t\templummusis£catiiJit), 
Plin.  cp,  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  oi  a  college  orsocie^ 
(ffwoi»f)  of  learned  men*  who  Were  supported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  with  a  covered  walk  and  seats,  [txedrM),  where 
they  might  dispute,  Strab.  tf.  An  additional  museum  was 
built  there  by  Claiidiu.s  Sutt.  Claud.  43.  MuSEUHisused 
by  us  for  a  repesilory  of  learned  CKtiositut ;  as  it  seems  to  be 
by  Pliny,  xxvii,  b.  s.  6. 

Agrm 
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A  grotpart  of  the  Alexandrun  libraiy  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Cz.sar's  fleet,  v/heg  he  set  k  on  lire  to  save  himself, 
Plutarch,  in  Cas.  V  Dio,  4a.  38.  but  neither  Cesar  himsflf 
nur  Hinius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  wji  agi\n  restored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpoce,  received  from  Anthony 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of  aoo.otfia  volumes. 
Plutarch,  in  Anion.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  1)42. 

The  hrst  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  erected  by  Asiniui  FoWio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv- 
2.  in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid,  Trist,  iii.  1. 
71.  on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart.  xii.  3-  j. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apnlto  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Sutt.  39.  Dio,  liii.  1.  and  an- 
other, in  name  of  his  sister  Octavta,  adjoining  to  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcdl.  Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  i.  60.  & 

^»- 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capitol 
Stut.  Dom.  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gell,  xvi,  8.  in  the 
house  of  Tiberius,  Gelt,  xiii.  18,  &c.  But  the  chief  was 
the  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell.  xi.  17.  which 
I>iuclcsian  annexed  ai  an  ornament  to  his  Therma.  Vopisc. 
in  Prob.  s. 

Many  private  penon*  had  good  libraries,  CU.  Fam,  vii.  a8» 
Q,-fr.  in.  4.  Alt.  iv.  10,  Plutarch,  in  LucuU.  Senec.  de  Iranq. 
9.  Herat,  od.  i.  SQ.  1 3.  particularly  in  their  country  villas, 
tie.  fin.  iii.  s.  nartiat.  vii.  16.  Plin.efr.  ii.  17. 
,  Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures.  Suet.  Tib. 
70.  Plin,  tp.  iii.  7.  iv.  aS.  panicularly  of  ingenious  an4 
learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv,  s.  jumaal.  ii.  7,  the  walls  and  roof 
with  glasset,  Boeth.  Consal.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25.  Senec,  ep,  86. 
Stat.  Sih.  i.  5.  4*»  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases. 
(Armaria  vcI  capsc),  along  the  watls,  which  were  somC' 
times  numbered,  Vopisc.  Tac.  8.  called  also  Foroli,  Suet, 
Aug.  gi.  Juvenai.  iii.  B19.  Loculambnta,  Senec,  tranq.  9. 
Nidi,  Martial,  i.  iiS.  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  todc* 
note  the  lesser  divisions  «f  the  cases. 

The  keeper  oFalibrary  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  Bihlic- 
thecitTius  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 
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HOUSES  OP  THE  ROMANS. 


fTHE  houses  of  the  Rotnani  are  supprscd  at  first  to  have 
■*"  been  notliing  else  but  cottages,  ((oste,  vel  lugvria), 
thatched  with  straw,  <?»/</. '^«'<"'-  '"•  9-  i8.  hence  CULM  EN, 
the  roof  ot  a  house,  {quod  culmis  Ugebatur),  Serv,  in  Virg. 
pel.  i.  6.  jEn.  viii.  6^4. 

Afier  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  lebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commudiout  manner ;  but  the  batte  in  build, 
ing  prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  ctreets,  Liv,  v,  55. 
Diodor.  xiv.  119. 

The  houses  were  rearad  ever^-  where  without  distinction, 
{nvUidiilinctionepaiStm #rfc/(f),Tacit.Ann. xv.  43. orregar4 
to^tQ^eny,{omissoimaliinitjuidiicrimiHe,adfiutJoTmaUThit 
esitloccupadt  »iil5»,  pon"''''^''f'  ji«z/«),where  ever)-  one  built 
in  what  part  be  chose,  iiu.  ib.  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shinslcs,  or  thin  E>oanl», ' 
iSCANDULjt,  vel  jf|WaV,  i.  e,  t^dU,  iHparvaiiaminas 
tcisse),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  ij. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustui  that  Rome  was  first  adorn- 
ed with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to 
boast,  that  he  had  found  it  oibrick,  but  should  leave  it  of  mar. 
ble ;  MoT^"^^^  ^'  relinquert,  quam  laterittam  accepisstl.  Suet. 
Aug.  sg.  The  sireett.  however,  stiU  were  narrow  and  irre, 
gular,  Sutl.  Ner.  38.  ja"'-  ^""^  "v-  38-  and  private  houses 
not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous  trom  their  height, 
and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal,  iii.  193.  &c.  ScalU 
hibito  Irtfiui,  sea  aUii,  three  stones  high,  ^artiai  i.  f  1 8. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  mon 
than  two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground ;  Of  founeen  wards 
(regSones),  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained 
entire.  Tacit.  <4t».  xv.  40.  Nero  hinnclf  was  thought  to  have 
b:en  the  duihor  of  this  conflagaration.  He  beheld  it  fron  tbo 
tower  of  Maecenas,'  and  delighted,  as  be  laid,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flame,  played  t/u  taiing  af  Troy,  drest  like  an  actor. 
Suet,  38.  Taat.  Ann.  xv.  39.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 

The 
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The  streets  were  mwle  ttraigbi  and  broiider.  Tht  areas  of 
the  homes  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  reslricied  to 
70  feet,  Is  under  Augiutu.t,  Strai.  v.  p.  tSa.  Each  houw 
l»d  a  ponico  before  it,  fromiitg  the  iirect,  and  did  not  co[n< 
tnuoicdte  with  an^  othef  by  a  common  wall  as  formerly.  It 
behoved  a  certain  pan  of  every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabianor 
Albao  stone,  which  was  proof  agaiDitfire,(i^miui  iapervius). 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  53. 

These  regulations  were  aubfcrvieat  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrow* 
ness  of  the  streets,  and  height  of  .(he  hmses,  were  more 
conducive  to  heakh,  at  preventing  by  their  shade  the  cxcesaivo 
heat.   liiid. 

Buildings,  in  which  several  fainiUcs  lived,  were  called  IN- 
SULA;  ;  Tiouscs  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vet 
jEdes  private,  S«rt.  Ntr.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tdcit.  Hnn.  vi.  4^. 
XV.  41.    Seep.  5B. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside 
of  Rcunan  houses,  as  no  models  of  then)  remain.  The  small 
bouse  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Poinpeii  bear  little  or  no  re* 
•emblance  to  the  houses  of  opulent  (loman  citixens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  *a»  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
botisc,  but  an  empty  tpace  before  the  gate,  through  which 
there  was  an  access  to  it,  Geli.  xvi.  ^.Ctc.  C£sin.  is.  Plaut. 
Htst.  ixi.  a.  i-go. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  [aurea  Jentju)  of  Nero* 

was  solarge,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each, 

and  a  pond  like  a  sea.  surrounded  with  building;  like  a  chy. 

Suel.  Ner.  30.     Herewxsalioacolossusof  himself,  orstatue 

4  of  enormous  magnitude,  130  feet  high.     See  p.  g^. 

s.  JANUA.  ostiuat,  vel/orw,  the  gate,  (Porta  maroruwi 
elcastrgram )  ]AiiUAparietisettioinoram),Tratieofv>i'ioatkiad* 
of  wood,  conr,  or  cypress,  Firg.  G.  ii.  449,  elm,  oak,  &c. 
OviJ.  Mtt.  iv.  487.  jhwT.'ii.  t.  s  j.  sooKtimes  of  iron.  Plant. 
Pers,  iv.  4.  xi.or  brass,  Pirn,  xxxiv.giaudespecially  in  tern- 
pies,  of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic.  Ferr,  iv.  j6.  PJin.  viii.  10. 

The  cBie  war  conrmenly  raised  above  the  ground,  10  that 
they  had  to  ascend  10  it  by  ttepsi  fkg^^n,  ii.  49a.  Sen.  ef.  84. 

The  pillan  at  the  sidct  of  the  ntes.  piojeciing  a  little  with- 
out the  wall,  were  called  ANT  j^  ana  the  ornaments  affixed 
totiVeffl.  wrought  in  #ood'Oi^  atoAe,  K»Ti.vi^GKt.»tArP<slui, 

When  the  gaw  was  ootntA  Mn*ng,tb«  Awnaos,  the  folds 

(VALV-£, 
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(vALV:«,  quodintus  revo1vantiir]bent  inwanli,  antes*  it  wag 
granted  to  any  one  by  a  special  law  to  open  bis  door  outward  ; 
as  to  P,  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice 
eonqnered  the  Sabines,  [i^domuseOTtitnjoris  extra  aper'yaitur), 
Plirr.  xxxvi,  i  j,  after  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  who^e 
doors  •pened  to  the  street,  (in  pMhUcum] ;  and  when  any  one 
went  out,  he  always  made  a  noisej  by  striking  the  door  on  the 
inside,  to  give  warning  to  thosewithout,  to  keep  at  a  distance! 
Hence  Cbepuitforis,  Cmcrepuit a  Giycerio oiHum,  ihedo«> 
of  Clycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  c.  it  about  to  be  opened ;  Ter. 
And,  \y.  1.  jp.  Hec,  iv.  t,  6.  Ptaul.  Ampk.  i.  i.  34.  This 
the  Creeks  called  tj^wftfav:  and  knocking fiom  without, 
KMTTM,  pulsare  vel  pultare. 

A  slave  watched  (lervatat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANI- 
TOk),  OviJ.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTlARIUS,  puer 
ABJAtiiiA.Nep.Han,  la.  Cj^uj/nifimiu,  Cell.  j\i,  10.  usually 
in  chains,  (caienatus),  Colutnel,  prxf.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  & 
Sj.  which  when  emancipated,  ht  consecrated  tothe  Lares, Hv- 
rat.  i.  3.  6j.  or  to  Saturn,  Marl,  iii.  aq-  arnied  With  a  staff 
.or  rod,  \arundo,  vel  virga),  Senec.  de  Const.  14.  and  attend- 
ed by  a  dog,  likewise  chained,  Spel-  Vit.  16.  Sene^,  de  Ira,  iii, 
vr.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  lometimei  this  inscription, 
Ijave  CANHM,  Petron.  119.   Plaul.  Most,  iii.  2.  ifis. 

Dogs  were  aUo  employed  to  guard  the  tpmples,  Qc.  Sext. 
Rase.  fio.  Arnob-  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  wariung, 
vrhep  the  Gaul;  attacked  ihe.  Capiiot,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  certain 
number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  an4 
then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  (Jani- 
TRiCEs),  usually  old  women,  P/ai/^.£'i(r<r.t.  1.  yS.  Tiouil.  i. 
7.  67.    Pelron.  55. 

Oh  Festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps, ^trtKna^. 
ix.  8j-  xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  an 
Sabbaths,  5mer.  9^.  Per^,  v,  i8o>  Before  thebaic  of  Augus- 
tus, by  a  decree  ol  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel, 
as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  enemies ;  Ovid.  Trisf. 
iii.  1.  39.  Pkn.  XV.  30.  s.  gg.  hence  Laureate  fores.  Senec. 
ad  Polyi.  ^5.  LAujtiGERlPBNATES ;  Miirtia/.  viii.  1.  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  thnop  of  his  hoase  as  being 
the  preserver  of  his  aittzens,  PSn.  xv\.  3.  wbich  honour  Ti- 
berius refused  j  Suel.  fi6.  The  laurel  braochei  seem  to  have 
been  set  up  00  each  tid^  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule ;  aod  the 
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cWic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between 
them :  bence  Ovid  uys  oF  the  laurel :  mediamqiu  tueierf 
^aercum.  Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  {oliai,  claus-, 
tra,  repagula,  vectes)  ;  iron  holt;!,  [pasul))  ;  chains,  ^ud.  iii. 
30^.  locks,  (Mr«),  and  keys,  {c/awj :  Hence  obdere  fessulum 
Jonbus,  to  boil  the  door,  Ter.  Ileaut.  ii.  3.  37.  otdudcre  ostium 
pessuHs,  with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above.  Plant. 
Aul.  i.  Q.  sj.  uncinum  immUlere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook  ; 
cbserare fores,  vel  Qstium,io  lock  the  door,  Ter.  £un.  iv.€,  s^. 
seranipontre,^\)LVca3\.  vi,  34.  appositajanuajulta  ien'ty  lock'd, 
Ovid,  Art.  A,  ii.  £44.  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met. 
X.  384.  excalere paste  seram.  Am.  i.  6.  £4.  &c.  It  appears, 
that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels 
/'in^i^M^Dr'tbe  doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off 
when  the  door  was  opened  as  our  padiuCks ;  Hence,  etjaceat 
fadtalapsa  catena  sera,  Propett.  iv.  le.  s6. 

Knockers  fmaTCvli  v.  maikij  were  fixed  to  the  doon,  or 
bells  ftinttKnaiulaJ  hung  up,  as  among  iU(  Suel.  Aug.  91. 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iii.  35.  Dto,  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  thost  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
wno  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted' or  excluded 
such  as  nil  master  directed,  Sutt.  0th.  3.  Senec.  ep.  47.  Some- 
times he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic, 
Oral,  i[.*68.  Martial,  ii.  5,  v,  S3.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  ^ai. 

Besides  t\tt  janitor,  tlie  emperors  and  great  men  had  per- 
sons who  wached  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excubuk, 
ttel  custodia].  Tacit.  Ana.  xv.  ^a.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
.^-  »'•  6S5-  57A- 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTI- 
C\}Mt'Vt:\posticum  ostium,  Plaui.Stich-  iii.  1.40.  Horai.ep. 
1'$.  3>-  or  PsEtiDOTHYXUM,  v.-on,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  bo.  Red. 
to.  Senat.  &.  that  in  the  forepart,  Anticuh,  Fesfus. 

3.  The  Janua,  or  priiKipal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or 
arched  p!\mat(fort\£UStetta  vel  laqutataj,  Auson.  Edyll. 

Tnree  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  00  pillars,  in  latet 
limes,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1.— >xxxvi.  8.  &3. 

The  tide  opposite  to  the  ote  was  called  TABLINUM; 
ind  the  other  two  sides,  AL%,  f^Uruv.  vi.  4. 

The  taifumm  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  oF 
frhat  any  ope  had  done  in  bis  magistracy,  Plin,  xxzv.  s.      ^ 

In 
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In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  courh  was  erected.  Step-  467- 
tbe  anstress  of  the  tamilY  with  her  maid-servanU,  wrought  ac 
(pinning  and  weaving,  Cc.  Mil.^.  Nef.prttf.  (In  tnalio  taiuiit, 
i.  e.  in  atrio,  liv.  i.  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  comtku- 
tcd  ibeir  chief  empWrnei^t. 

7b  this  the  rites  of  marriagr  directed  (heir  attention.  See 
p.  465.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  (he  poets.  Virg, 
Mji.  viii.  408.  ix.  4S8.  and  the  a/ntim  seetns  to  have  been  the 
place  appnipriated  for  their  working;,  [tx  vetere  more  in  atri» 
ttlte  Ifxtiaalur,  Aicort.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  j.)  that  their  industry 
might  be  conspicuous  ;  Hencefhe  <}aaliiies  of  a  j^ond  wife, 
(mcrjgerte  vxtris):  /rraMat,forrM,^dej,Jama  putin-Uia,  laxifi- 
esgiK  manus,  Anson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi.  3.  But  in  after  tiiaes, 
women  of  rank  and  fortune  be  came  so  luxurious  and  indolent,. 
fhac  they  thought  this  altcntiun  below  them.  Nunc pUraque 
jiciuxu  etintrtia  d^uvnt,  ut  n»iatttficii  quidem  curam  sasnpere 
JignentUT,  Columel.  Proem.  On  this  account,  staves  only 
were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  (Textores  etTEx- 
tXiCBS,  Umificit  et.  -a),  and  a  particular  place  appropril. 
atedtoibeiD,  wherethev  wrought,  (TEXTBtNA,iW-uuJ.  Thus 
Vevrei  appoiixed  ifi  Sicily,  Gc.  Vetr.  iv,  fi6. 

The  principal  mannfacture  was  of  wool ;  for  alihoiwh  there 
were  those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Piaut.  Am.  iii:  j. 
g8,  Serv.  in  M.n.  vii,  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  {ixi^  bttUa), 
■etBH  te  hxve  been  bigtily  valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v,  56.  yA  it  wa 
not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woo)Ien  manufacture  are  descri- 
bed by  Oviit,  Uet.  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  tea. 
•ing,  combing,  and  carding  it,  [lanamcaTpere, pectert,  v.pet. 
tinare,  tarmtifre,  &c.  spinning  [nere,  poet,  dvctre,  vel  rrj- 
^e)  wiihvdiKaF,  (eonrs),  and  niindle,  frutus),  winding 
er  forming  fke  thread  inte  ctews,  (glenurare);  dyeing,  {tingerej 
J»tare,fuc9  i»e(kca*t). 

The  wool  lecms  to  have  beni  sometimes  put  up  in  roMid 
balls,  (^/onemri  in  ffr^j),  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid,  fMt,  t^r 
floral,  ep.  \.  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  em,  frtrmj-fwiw),  with  its  natural  moi*- 
ture,  W3»  ealfed  SUCCIDA,  {a  «ucco,  Varr.)  so  mabfr  suc- 
(ida,  plump,  PAiid.  M/.  tii.  K  (93.  k  usedfobeanointeit 
TVitb  wine  di<  oil,  er  swine's  gtvase,  to  |irepare  ii^  For  beinj{ 
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dyed,  jfmienal.  v.  *4>  Pii»-  viii.  48.  xvix.  3,  ^rr.  A.  JI,  ii. 
11. 

The  loom,  {mackitiaim  qua  UU  fexi/itr),  or  adewt  that  part 

'  to  which  the  wc4>wflitie(i,  vrai  called  JUGUM,  1  cylinder 

or  round  bean  across  two  other  beams,  in  tliii  lorni,  II,  re- 

sernbling  i^jugM»  ignonamosiir*,    under  which  vanquished 

enemtes  were  made  to  pasi,   festus  &  Uv,  iii.  sti. 

The  ilireads  or  thiums  which  tied  the  web  to  ihtjugumt 
were  called  LICI A  ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alter, 
nately  raised  and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  [a  sttmdoj, 
because  the  ancients  stood  whentbey  wove,  placing  the  we^ 
perpendicularly,  (whence  £0^17  slaalii  (i.e.  pendentiij^rcifr- 
rens  staminattla,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  s?^.]  and  wrought  UBwarda, 
[in alutudinem,  vel  suTiumversum^  It'estus),  which  method  was 
dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers,  (LiNTfONps);  andia 
weaving  the  7»ntVaA<f'd,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  thewarp,  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN,  the  woof  oTvxft,  (quasi  subuximen,vAstihsiamtn)^KiniK 
read  ia/'/<vffif]i,but  improperly  :thcinstruii]eDt  which  separated 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  ARU^DO,  the  reed ;  which  inacrted 
the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle;  which  fixed  it 
when  inserted,  P£CT£N,  the  lay,  Ovid.  met.  vi.  53.  fW. 
SpATHA,  Seaec.  ep.  91.  When  the  web  was  woven  upright, 
a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  this  purpoie;  ai  in  the  weaving  of  Arrai^  of  Turkey  car* 
petting,  &.C.  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of  working  ia 
BOW  retained,  the  weft  ii  driven  up  with  an  instrument  some- 
what like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of 
lead  or  iron;  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  aocienb  made  useof 
the  TKd  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft  as  the  moderns  d*.' 
The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called 
tbe  Caam  or  IliddUs,  composed  of  eytd  or  hooked  thieadi; 
through  which  the  warp  pastes,  and  which,  being  aUernatel^ 
raised  and  drpretscd  by  the  motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadks, 
raiies  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  roakca  the  j^^  for  transmitting 
tbe  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems  also  te 
have  been  called  LICIA;  htnce  Uda  teia  addere,  to  prepare 
the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  Firg-  C  >-  aS^ 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  ctoth,  several  threads  of 
the  warp  of  diBcrent  colonn  were  alteriiau^y  raised  and  de* 
preiicd  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted  :  If,  faf 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  ftria  beta)  of  diflerent  coloitfs 
were  raised  or  iocerted  together,  the  cloth  wu  called  TRI« 
LlXf  wrought  with  a  uiple  ti»uc  «  waip,  whicb  adsaitted 
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the  raising  of  tlireadf  of  any  particular  colour  or  qnalily  at 
pleasure,  KfV^./Cn.  iii.  467,  v.  259.  vii.  639.  Sobilix.  Id, 
xii.  375.  Hence  the  an  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver 
in  cloth  :  thui,  Ferl  picturtUas  auri  subtemiiK  vetlei,  figured 
with  a  weft  of.goM,  yir^.  Mn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also 
called  TKAMA,  ^nec.  ep.  91,  Hence  tramafipiTX,  skin  and 
bones,  like  a  thread- bare  coat,  Pers.vi.  73.  but  Serviiis makes 
tramathe  tame  with  jab&tHtn,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  483, 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (den  pin- 
gere)  a  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygiam; 
whence  such  vests  were  called  Phrycionia,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
(.  74. — the  interweaving  of  gold,  {aumminlextre),  by  King 
Atulus }  whence  Vestks  Attalic*.  lb.  dt-Proptrt.  iii.  18, 
19.— the  interweaving  ot  different  colours  [cotares  diver  jet  pic- 
turaimexere)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hangings  and  furniture  of 
which  kind  of  cloth  Fora  dining-room  (tricaniaria  Babylomca) 
cost  Nero  L.  32, a8l  :  13:  ^.  quadragUs  sesUrha  ;  iTiAtvtn\n 
the  time  of  Cato  coit  800,000  seslertu,  PHp.  ibid. — the  raising 
a( several  threads  atonce,  [plurimis  liciislextre),  by  the  people 
of  Alexandria  in  ^.gvpi,  which  produceda  cloth  similiar  tothe 
Baby  Ionian. called  FoLyHlTA,(^A;  gro^,  multm,  el  lam,  filum), 
Ih.  &  Martial,  tw.  150.  hiiior.  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers 
say,  with  a  mMyJtaved  caam  or  camb.  The  art  of  milting 
silver  in  cloth  {argeitlum  infila  deductre,  etfilis  argmtets  vesti- 
menta  toKtextrt)  was  not  invented  till  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors ;  when  cloaths  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  be  much 
used  under  the  name  of  Vestimenta  SykmatinAi  Stdnuis. 
ad  Vopisci  Aurelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a 
thread,  it  often  put  for  a  i'^A?  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic,  L^l. 
y.  Oral.  ii.  12.  iii.  e6.  Fam.  ix.  12.  Gel.  xx.  c.  and  DtJCERE 
or  DEDUCBKE,  to  writc  or  compose :  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  thus, 
Tmuidedudapoemalajilo,  i.e.sublili/>restilo  scripta,  Horat.  ep. 
ii.  I .  SS5.  So  dtductum  dicert  carma,  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem, 
written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style,,  Virg.ecl.  vi.  ^.—-Otiid. 
3>w/.  i.  10.  iB.ejft.  xvii.  88.  Pfla(.  x.  ^.y.Bc  13.  alsoTBXEiiE, 
Ctc.  Fam.  ix.  2 1.  (l.fratr.  iii.  3.  and  sublexere,  to  subjoin, 
TiiuU.  iv.  1.  ail. 

In  the  Alritim  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
.£R.i.7a6.iii.3J3>  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen.  (Culina), 

In  the  ^rium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
f^uors,  tap.  31.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 

Hfffxit, 
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Horat.tp.  i.  j.  ^t.  Juvenai.vii,  ji.  indKeeWctbe  sfottulai 
Sec  p.  451. 
The  Atriunt  wu  alio  idorned  whh  picture*,  lUtucs,  plate. 


Sec  p.  451. 

The  Atnum  wai  alio  adorned  wnh  picture*,  lUtucs,  plate, 
&c.  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  wai  called  PXNA- 


THECA,   Plin.  xxxv.  «.  Pitrtm.  29.  83. 

In  later  timei,  the  atrinm  teems  to  have  been  divided  intQ 
different  parts,  leparated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,  [vtla],  into  which  pcrsoas  were  admitted,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  oC  favour;  whence  they  were  called  Bm'a 
AOMISSIONlS^nxitr,  jcruni/tf,  vel  Itr^s;  which  diitinctioo 
is  said  to  have  bccnfirsi  made hyC.  Gracchus  and LiviuiDra> 
sus,  Senec.  dk  bat^,  vi.  33,  34,  CUm,  i.  10.  Hence  Ihoie  who 
admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called 

Ex  OFFICIO  ADMISSION tS,5lUf.^(:J'^.I4.VelADMUS10NAI.£«. 

tdmfrid.  in  Alex.  4,  and  the  chief  of  them,  MAGiSTfR 
ADMissiONUM,  master  of  cerc monies,  Vopiic.  Aurelian.  19. 
usually  freed  men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak 
or  wicltcd  princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  ro  take  money 
^r  admission,  Senec,  const.  SafUnt.  14.  but  ikM  so  under  good 
princes,  Plin.  taneg.  47.  ' 

There  was  likewise  an  alrium  in  umples ;  thus  atnum  Li-. 
hertatis,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv,  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Atriua 
PubHcum  in  Cafnloho  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  ao  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire 
was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  chaise  of 
the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  135.  around  it,  the  inugei  of  the 
Lara  were  placed  ;  whence  Ld.T  is  put  iorjocus,  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimnict  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have;  henCtithcy  were  much  infested 
with  It,  Herat,  sat.  i.  g.  81.  yirtruv,  vii,  3.  beacc  also  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  FuMOSf,  Cic.  Pis.  t.  yuvenal. 
viii.  8.  and  Dtcember  Fumosus,  from  the  uk  of  fires  ia  that 
m.omb,  Marliai.  v.  31.  j. 

Tbey  burnt  wood,  Herat,  od.  i,  9.  £.  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry.  Id,  iii.  17.  14.  and  anoint  with  ine  leei  of 
oil,  [amuTca),  to  prevent  smoke,  PHn.  xv,  8.  bcnce  called 
igw  ACAFNA,  (ex  a  priv.  etjanMf./MiKu),  Mart.  xiii.  1  j. 
vel  COCTA,  ne  fumumfaciant,  Ulpian.  dc  Icgg.  iii.  1.  jg. . 
Catode  R.  R.  c.  i83- 

The  Romans  used  }K>nabIc  furnacei,  {camltti  pertatdetjer-  ■ 
naca,  vel  -ciilx,  foctdi,  ignitabuia  -VKKtsikdrtt)  for  carryinif 
embers  and  burning  c»ils,(priat0  vel  carionesignitij,  to  warm 
the  diSerem  apartmcnu  of  a  house,  Sutt,  7^.74.   fj>.  U. 
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which  seem  to  have  been  placed  m  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Cat.  dere  rust,  i8.    Colum.  xi.  t. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  coovey- 
Tftt  heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  nieant  of  tuba  or  catikis 
affixed  to  the  \n\l»,  fptrtuios  pMritiiias  imprettos),  which 
wanned  the  rooms  nore  equalJy,  Satec.  ^.  gp.  depromJ.  4. 

4.  An  opea  place  in  the  centre  of  the  bouse,  where  the 
taiivwateT  letl,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  w^ 
called  lMPL.\}VlVtA,otCompitimum.¥tatiiai  VanodeL.  L. 
tv.  33'  Ascon>  in  Cic,  Van*,  i.  a^.  Liv.  zliir.  13.  alsa  C«.tjk- 
t^y,v^,  ....'^ju^,  oiCaopm^^um.  Varr.  ibid.fliB.  ep.ii.17.  commonly 
f^'  il^lb^rtd^iutc&vAj  t  a  n&,  ftanriiftai^^Nl  roof,  oalled 
TesTUDo,  Xirr.  jWh.  ^  \'>\ 

Vitruvim-direcls,  thatit  should  not  be  aaore  ihaa  the  diicd, 
nor  less  than  the  fouMh  pan  of  the  breadth  of  the  .^frisas. 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charse  tff  ttie  ^IfrunR'a^Aivhat  it 

coDtaised.  was  called  ATRIENSlS,P«ft-0n.  05.  He  held  the 
first  fank  among  his  fallow  slaves,  Ge~  Top,  5.  Piout,  Asin. 
ii.  3.  80.  and  exercised  authority  over  them,  id.  i\.  4.  18. 

J.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  boiuc  were  call^  CUBI- 
GuLA^nat/aru,  \t\nochtma,  noctit,.  et  sawmit  Gor  diere 
were  also  cuUcula  duirna,  foi  lepoai  ng  in  the  day  tine,  Btnu 
ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  V.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamhec  adjoioiag; 
(Procoetdm,  vd  Praceitriujo.),  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bod-chanbers  places  foe  holding  booka^ 
inserted  in  the  walls,  [armaria  faried  uuerla).  Id.  ii.  ijt. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  pan  of  the  house,  im> 
Ar  lock  mi  key,  at  w«  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel 
-htm,  Ttr.  Heaut.  v.  i.'fi9.  (a  con  <<  clavis,  quid  uniclun 
clauditur,  Feshts:  vtXquod  mtraeum  locumloai  mulu  el  oiH- 
ftt£sclausa  sunt,  adhartntiatnciima,Dojiat.  inTcr.  Eun.  iii.  5. 
oj.J put  also  for  the  TbioliniuU,  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  s6.  Orat.  it. 
86.  Qvinctil.  in-  2.  Herat,  JoL  ii.  6-  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment 
from  the  men,  called  GYN^ECEUM,  {ymMiA^).  Cic.  Piii. 
ii.  37..rer.  Fhorm.  v.  6.  se. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  wen  called 
CDBICULARII,  Cte.  .^.vi.  i4.5iM«.7ti..Bi.or  Cuaicti. 
lArisg,  Id.  Ner^  ^,  thecbiefofihem.  Propositus  ciwi* 

C«L«,  vd  DeCURIO  ClISICUUJRlOAUU,  Sttti.OMt.  16. 8» 

17. 
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.17.  They  were  luuall]'  in  great  fgvsur  with  their  muUtt^ 
4ad  introduced  svcb  as  wanteo  to  see  them,  CtV.  iSid.  For  the 
Emperon  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber ;  the 
doors  of  which  aad  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before 
thtai,  (/oribus  praiatta  miaj ,  Tacit.  Ann.  f  ■  Suet- CU  10. 
whi<^  were  draws  up  (UvahantUTj  when  any  one  enteretl^ 
Stnec.  ep.^u 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Catatigrus,  C<Bnac*ldt 
yel  Triclinia.    See  p.  435.  &  43$. 

A  parlour  for  supping  01  sitting  in,  was  oiled  DI^TA* 
PUm.  ep.  iJ.  17.  Sitti.Cl.  io>  sometimes  Kvefal  apaitment* 
joined  together,  were  called  by  thai  name,  or  Zeta,'  Kini 
eb.  ii,  17.  V.  6.  aoda  sma'iapaitoaemer  alcove,  ^hich  might 
be  Joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  froqi  it  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  ciiitains  and  windows,  ZOTH£CA( 
v«|  -ch/o,  IhiJ.  .  .       .  '  ^ 

Tiyjs^K  in,  the  civil  Ja\«,  is  often  put  for  i  pleasure.hoost 
m  agaiden:  So  i'lia.  tp.  ii.  i7,aQa  by  Cicero,  torjiel,  or 
9  cert;un.  iijode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att.  iv.  3^ 
ll  is  lompiinips  confounded  with  cuMctduntf  Plin.  en.  vi.  16^ 
.  ,  A>i  >P>tto)cnt  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLAKU 
UM,  PlavL  Mil,  ii.  4.  s^.  Suet.  Q.  to.  which  Nero  apj^tnt* 
«d.to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  tbe  house.  Id.  Ner.  16. 
«r  Heuvi^aminus,  Piin.it. 

Theapariti*^i^(*f  ^hous^  were  variously  constructed  an<{ 
V^V^yd  V  4).f'^^"'.  limes,  and  according  to  the  difleiest 
tUK  of  'individuals. 

TbftRowunhQUMS  were  covered  with  tiles,  flugiUtfJt  ofa 
CQEWdcf ^hle  bi:^adtb ;  hence  bricl^s  and  tiles  are  mentioned  its 
VitsitviusandaFicieoi  monumems,  twofeetbroad,  {bipedi^i 
»fli»Mn^t,(ctem<uMjumJ,  corered  by  one'tWc;  Suet-  Grtfmm. 
II.  M^benwju:  was  declared  against  Antony,  [he  senators 
were  taxed  at  4  o^3£or  ioiiJj»iorevery  tile  on  thetr  houses, 
V^cther  thcic  own  properly  or  hiredi  Dto,  vlvi,  31.  In  No- 
nius Marcellus.we  road,  h  tingjilas ieguloi  impentis  stxcatlis, 
sfMtHbtttmfin posit,  c.  iv.93.  But  here  sexeantis  is  supposetl 
t»b9by  misuke  iotsix  numms,  01  singulas  leguidUo  oc  put. 
For  singuU  tectat,  each  roof. 

The  tQoii.(iuiaJ  of  the  Ropiut  houses  seem  to  have  been, 
gsttenlly  of  «i  angulv  fotm,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
pan  of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM.  Futus.Virg.  Sn.  i. 
444.  ii>  4^8.  7J&.  hence  operi  fastimum.  imponere,  10  finish^ 
Vtc.  Off,  111.  7.  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  C\c.  Orat*  iii.  46. 

g./r. 
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£.  Jt.  iii.  1.  A.  but  particularly  for  a  cenatn  part  on  the  top 
of  ihe  front  of  teroptcs,  where  inscriptions  were  made,  Piim. 
^neg.  £4.  and  statues  crccted,P/in.  xxxv.  la.  S-  45.  xxzvi.  ^. 
Hence  it  wai  decreed  by  the  Senate,  thu-JuliuiCxiar might 
add  a  Faitiffvm  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it  ia 
the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor.  iv.  a.  dc.  Phil.  ii.  ^  j. 
which  the  nightbefotebewasslain,  his  wife  Calpumia  dreamt 
had  fallen  down.  Suet.  7b/.  81..  Plutarch,  in.  Ctts.  p.  738. 
,   From  theslopingot  the  sides  of  therooFof  ahouie.  Fasti* 
CTUU  is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  Geaca  fasiigio  ductte,' 
sloping,  ISv.  k.  38.   SoCiTj.  B.G.  i,  25.  ii.  Q4.  Fasticatbs, 
bending  or  sloping.  Cxs.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  tig~ 
i)t6cationj  v\i.'\\ie summit  ot  top,  it  iiput  fon/t^ni^^orranT,* 
ihui,  Curatio  altior  fastigio  suo,  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank, 
Liv.  ii.  27.  Pari/asti^ui  stftil,  with  equal  dignity,  N^.  ixv. 
14.  Ia  coniularejastigiumprgiialus,  to  the  honour  oF  consul, 
I'eff.  \i.  69.  orfor  any  AfM  of  discourse;  Sitnuita  seqtMr/mjli- 
gia  rerum,  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumitanceStKirr.  <£«. 
J.  346.  also  for  depth,  as  altiludo,  Scrv.  in  Virg.  G.  n.  3)iS- 
The  tenure  of  the  inner  part  oFa  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where 
the  beams  joined,  wai;  called  THOLUS,  Sew.  in  Virg.  jEm, 
ix,  408.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.zq6,  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space 
above  the  door,  was  also  called  Fastigium,  A'lr^.  tji^.    But 
any  round  roof  was  called  Tholos,  Martini,  ii.  59.   ^iintv. 
i,  7.  j.  as  that  of  Vesta,  lesembling  the  concave  hemitpbcre 
of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  982.  &  296.     Whence  Diosaya. 
that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  becauic  froin  the- 
roundness  of  its  figure  (^5o?.oHiti  it}  it  resembled  heaves,  the 
abode  of  thegods.liii.ay.  From  the  TAfj/ujofferingsconsecrat. 
edtothegods,  a£SpoiUtak?ninwar,  &c.  Qsedtohe  suspended, 
or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Vi'^g.  ib.  and  on  the  top  of  the  ThohUf 
on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mar/,  i.yi.  10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  Apentngi,  (foramiiia),  in 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light ;  F£N£STR!M,  windows,  (from 
fWTH,  eslendo :  hence  ocuH  et  aures  sunt  qaasifenestrte  aiamir 
Cic.  Tusc:  1.  ao.)  covered  .with  two  folding  leaves,  {bifcres 
valva),  «f  wood,  Ovid,  Pont,  iii.  ^,  Amor.  i.  g,  3.  and  tome- 
timcsa  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105.  hence  said  to  bejmned, 
when  shut,  Herat,  i.  25.  Cubicutum  ne  diem  quidem  sentil,  m' 


apcrtsfeneslris,  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  sometimes  covered  with  » 
net,  (Jenestra:  rzticvlatx,,  n<  quod  animal  m^tjicumtintrare 
fatal,  Varr.  R.  R.  iii,  7.)  occasionally  shadcaby  curtain*, 
foiduttit  veltjji  Plin.  ep.  vii.  3i. 
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Under  ibe  firtt  Emperori,  windowi  nrre  contrived  of  a 
certain  traniparenl  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS, 
found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwardi  in  Cyprus,  Cappadoeia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  ipfit  into  thin  leaves,  {fin* 
diturin  ^uam/iiet  tenua  crustaj),  like  slate,  but  not  above  five 
feet  long  cacli,  Senec.  efi.  90.  Phn.  xxxvi.  aa.  i.  4 j.  What 
this  stone  was,  is  unccnain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECUtARIA).  were 
used  enly  in  the  principal  apanmems  of  great  bouses,  Senec. 
^.  86,  Nat.  Q.  iv.  13,  in  gardes,  Plin.  xv.  16,  xix.  £.  Mar^ 
Hal.  viii.  14.  called  PebspicUa  cemma,  lb.  68.  in  panicos, 
FUn.ep.  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  (&c(tc«)  Juvenal.  Iv.  si.  ortheltke. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
used  for  windows;  hence  eoRNBUM  sfbCULak,  Tert.  de 
Aram.  53. 

The  Remans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  altIioug;h  tbey 
uxed  it  forothcr  purposes,  particularly  formirror3,(jj^i^],nor 
is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heal.  Clasf 
was  first  invented  in  Phcanicia  accidentally  by  mariners  burn- 
ing nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea>shorc.  Pan.  xxxvi.  sS.  s.  6c. 

Glass  windows  {vitrea  specuituia)  arenot  mentioned  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurv  by  Hieronymus,  {Sf, 
Jerome,)  ad  Ezech.  xl.  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177 ; 
first  made  there,  i^tfi  ;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  look, 
ineglasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
tbeir  houses  with  small  pieces  [cTUslte,  vel  -*)  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  dincrent  colours,  curiously  joined  to< 
eeiher,  called  pavimeiita  5HCTiLiA,>Sti</.  C^s.\6.i>A»nftKa, 
Varro,)  vel  emblemata  vermicdlata,  Cic.Orat.m.  43. 
or  with  imall  pebbles,  calculi,  vel  teisere,  s.  -ula),  dyed  ia 
various  colours ;  hence  called  PAViH£irrATESStLi^TA,5iifr. 
Ii.  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  cielings,  tticait.  x. 
114.  \b  after  times,  called  o^tijffMiMttm,  velmiiJimm,  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos,  conse* 
crated  to  the  muses,  [musea),  Plin.  xxxvi,  ai.  s.  48.1  The 
walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of  marblc,./>.  6. 

Cielings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  OT 
formed  iaio  raised  work  ant^  hollows,  UaquaUa  tecta,  Cic. 
Icgg.  ii.  1.  LA12UEARI  vel  LACUiTAjiiA,  from  lacits  01  laaoia, 
the  hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  J^rg.  £k. 
i.7s6.)Kilt,  (aurra.  Ibid.  &  Horat.  od.  ii.  11.  inoicra/a, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3,)  and  painted,  Pkn.  xxzv.  11.  i.  40.  Nere 
made  the  cieling  of  hit  dining  room  to  thift  and  exhibit 
Mm  new 
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arancet,  as  the  difierent  cou: 
,  Saiec.  efi.  90.  •Site'.  Ner,  31. 


Mw  upcarancet,  as  the  difierent  couries  or  dishes  were  re- 
moved, ." 


riLLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

'r'HS.  magni&ctnce  of  the  Romans  wu  chiefly  conspicuous 
in  their  country- villas,  Gc.  de  legg.  iii.  13, 

VlLLAonjginallydenotedararm-house,  andiuappurtenan- 
ces,  or  theaccomtnodatioasrcqaisiiefura  husbandman,  [quAti 
VELLA,  Mofructiu  vehebant,  S3  unde  vehebant,  cum  vade- 
wn'ur,  Varr.  R.  R,  i,  a,  14.]  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  wai 
called  VILLICUS  ;  and  his  wife,  [uxor  hberi,  et  contu- 
BESNALis  servt),  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  was  intro- 
duced, the  nune  of  villa  was  applied  to  a  number  of  buildingi 
reared  for  accommodatinK  the  familv  of  an  opulent  Romae 
citizen  in  the  country,  Ctc.  Rose.  Com.  la.  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  it 
Mriium  modum exadificaCa,  Sallust.  Cat.  la.  jEdificia priva- 
ta,  iaxiiaiem  uriium  magnarum  vincentia,  Scnec.  beiief.  vii,  lo* 
£p.  90.   Horat.  od.  ii.  ij.  lii.  i.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Urban  A, 
RusTiCA,  and  Fbuctuabia.  The  first  contained  dinJng- 
roomi,  parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walu, 
terraces,  {xystt),  &c.  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  mj  A  en  contained  accommodations  for  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  wori^men,  stables,  &c.  and  tlie 
FruclMariaiyfine  and  oil- cellars,  corn-yards,  {f^ilia  etpaUa- 
ria)  barns,  granaries,  store-houses,  repositories  for  preser- 
ving fruits,  (ra^orcM«#),  &c.  Coluniel.  i.  4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name 
of  Villa  Rustica,  Cat.  de  R.  R.  iii.  l-  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6. 
But  the  naioe  oiviUa  is  often  applied  to  the  (irit  alone,  with- 
out the  other  two,  and  called  by  Viimvius,  Pseddo-vebana  ; 
by  others,  Pratorium,  Suet,  Aug.  72.  Cal.  37.  Til.  8. 

In  every  vUla  thcic  comnuSnIy  was  a  tower  ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping  room,  fcoina/i'o],  where  the  ^ests, 
while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  plea- 
sant prospect,  Plia.et.u.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping 

beni,  Gallinakium  ;  geese,  Chenosbocium  ;  ducks,  and 

wildfowltNBsiDTRorHiUHi  birds,  <irRiMra,vel  AviARiUM : 

dormice, 

5 
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dormice,  Glirarium  ;  jwine.  Soil*,  sc.  slahuhm,  et  karM, 
hogstiei ;  hares,  rabbtis,  &c.  LAporarium,  a  wartea  i  beei, 
AprARiUM;  and  even  snail!',  CoChlearB,  &c. 

There  wa»a  large  park,  ot  fifty  aeretormore  {*aftlkur«i),  for 
Ant  and  wild  beasts,  Tkehiotrophivm,  vd  VivARfUM,  G^, 
ii.  eo.  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish- pond, (PisCi- 
BA),  Jaamal.  iv.  51.  or  an  oyster-bed,  PUn.  it.  54.  or  any 
place  where  live-animals  were  kept  for  plcasorc  or  profit : 
Hence )'«  vivdria  imttere,  \.  e.  lactare,  muneritus  it  oiierruintia 
omnia  alimjus  keredilatfm  ca^tare,  to  court  one  for  hi*  monejr, 
Horat.  ep.  \.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  cvrrunl,  to  go^d  duartffrs, 
(oaplace  whereplentyuf spotlistsbehtdt^vfiia/.iii.  go8. 

The  Romans  were  wncommonly  ford  of  gardens,  fHoR- 
TOS,  veloKTUs,  ubiarboresitoleraor'mvAaT),  as  indeed  all  the 
antients  were ;  Hence  the  fabulous  gardensand  golden  applesof 
theHESPEH'D£s,^tr^.^n.iv.^1)4.of  Adonis  and  Alcin3iis,/j. 
G.ii.87.  Ovid.  Am,i.  10.  56.  Pont.'w.t.  to.  Slaf.S^o.i.^. 
81,  the  hanffing  gardens  {^eniiles  horti)  of  Semrrafnis,  6t  i>( 
Cyrus  at  Baoylon,  PUn.  xix.  4*  the  gardens  of  Epicnrvs,  p4t 
for  hhgymnasium,  or  School,  Aid.eiCic.  Alt.  xii,  03.  FiK.v.g. 

In  ine  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  vitta  is  not  memtoned,  htit 
hortus\n  place  of  it,  Phn.ikid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  gar- 
den tdtera  succidia,  asccond  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon^  (fxrita, 
pitaso,  vel  lardum),  which  was  always  ready  to  he  cut,  Gk-  Am. 
i6.ora  sallad  (acetaria,  -orum.Jacilia  concoqui,  nee  antra' 
lura  smtam  dh9,V\m.  x\x.  4.  >.  ig.Jand  judged  th^reninst  be 
a  bad  housewife  [ntquam  mater JamiHas,  for  thi4  was  her 
charge)  in  that  house  where  the  garden  was  in  bad  ofder, 
{tndittgtns  horlns,  i.  cindilrgenlur  eulluj).  Even  inihecitK 
the  common  people  used  to  h3verepresentaiioni'oFgaM<MS''m 
their  windows.  Plin.  ibid. 

In  anticnt  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herb^,  [ex  korto  enkit  pkbei  maceUum,  Ik.)  hence 
called  HoRTirs  pincuis,  the  kitchen -garden,  yirg.  G.  iv.  iiS* 
i*A'n.  M.  ii.  17.  and  noble  families  were  denominated  not  oflv 
from  ine  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse,  {leettmi'Ta), 
fakii,  LealuU,  Pistnts.  St-c.  but  alio  of  lettuce,  Lttcincno,  Plin. 
»i«.  4- 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  t«  the  rfar- 
ing  of  ihady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14.  «a.  et:  pd.  xv,  4.  .OviJ. 
jNitx,  39.  &c.  aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens ;  as  ifae 
myrtle,  ivy,  laurd,  boxaoad,  &c.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ofiM- 
meirt,  were  twisted,  and  cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves 
uu  s  'trained 
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trained  fortfaat  purpose,  called  TOPIARU,  PUn.tf.  ut.  19. 
who  were  uidToPlAKlAM,  ic.  ar/em,  facbke,  0c.  il-fr.  iti. 
1.  I.  oe/oPUSTonARiUM,  Piin.  xv.  30. 

Gardeni  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  itatuci,  Gc. 
Dom.  ^3.  PUn.  €p.  viii.  18.  f.  Herethe  Romins,  when  tliey 
chose  It,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic,  Art,  xn.  40-  Suet.  CI.  j.  7a- 
at.  Aim.  xvi.  g^.  and  catcruioed  their  friends,  Sauc.  <p.  ax. 
Mart,  iv,  64. 

ThcRonuiu  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gar<!ens 
well  watered,  {figui,  vel  irrigm)  \  and  for  that  purpose,  if 
there  wai  do  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes, 
^^inJuceiatur  per  atnales,  veXJistidat  aquariu,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 
fer tuits plamiecs,ve\  ligiuos,  Plin.xvi.42.i.8i.vel^£rtW£r,  seu 
UiUaoSflA.  xxxi.&t.3i.) These atfuacducttUnc'iudfiuim} 
were  sometimes  so  large,  that  they  went  by  the  name  of  NiLi 
and  £usipi ;  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Classics,  were,  korti  CfSARis,  Horat.  sat.  i.  9. 18.  Sua.  83. 
LucuLU,  TmU.  Am.  xi.  1.  37.  Maktialis,  iv.  64.  Nzro- 
MU,  Taat.  Ann.  xiw.  3-xv,^4.  Poupeii,  Cic.  PAi/.  ii.  a^. 
Salusti^,  v.  .iani  i  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian, 
then  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  adopted  son,  Tiuri/.  ^ar.  iii. 
30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  id.  xiii.  47.  Hist.  iii.  8s. 
SBNBCiC, /</.  xiv.  ja.yKfous/.  X.  16.  TarquiniiSuperbi. 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city, Xi'v.  \.$^.Otnd.  Fast,  ii.703.  &c. 

Adjoining  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  {flmbulacn 
vel  •turner,)  shaded  with  trees,  anda  place  for  exercise,  (^a/c< 
sira),  Cic,  legg.  ii.  s.  Cell.  i.  a. 

Trees  were  often  reared  withgeat  care  round  houses  in  the 
city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.'  sa,  TibtUl.  iii.  3. 15.  and  statues  placed 
among  them,  Gc.  Verr.  \.  19. 


AGRICULTURE  of  thx  ROMANS!{ 

'FHE  antient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that 
,  their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called 
from  the  plough ;  thus,  Cincinnaiu^,  l^v,  iii.B6.  Cic.  Resc.  Am. 
18.  The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cul- 
tivated the  ground  vrith  their  own  hands.  Ibid.  See  p.  8.  and 
the  noblest  families  derived  theiriimamcs  from  cultivating  par- 
ticular kinds  of  grain  ;  as  the  Fabii,  PiioMkb,  LsHTtTLl,  Ct- 
UliOMiSt  Stc'  Piiit.  xviti.  i.Tobe  a  good  husbandman,  was 
accounted  - 
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accoaiitedtheliigliMtpraise,(BoB(uscOLONUs,velAGiticoLA, 
wu equivalent  10  ViR Bonus,  JiiJ.  ^.Cato,  R. R. Pr. ».  ho- 
CtJPi.ES,  rich,  q.  foci,  hoc  est,  agri plenus  :  Pbcuniosus,  ajfrf- 
toTtim  cepia :  so  AsiiDUUS,.  ab  asse  daado,  Qutnctil.  v.  lo. 
Ovid.  Fa«t.v.28o.  Geil.n.  5.Fntut);  and  whoever  nrtlectcd 
bis  greunH,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  waa  li^le  10  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Censor*,  Piiit.  ttid. 

At  first  no  ciiiEcn  had  more  ground  ihar.  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  RoiBului  altotted  to  each  omly  two  acres,  Varr.  R. 
R.i.  lo.^in.  xviii.  ii.ci.ncdHM.liSDlVlt.fgmtfdh^redtmU' 
MertatUTj,\A,»nASom,Festus;oittspesfertitittu,  Horat.od. 
li.  xg-  iy-  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade. 
An  hundred  of  these  J9r/«.t  or  i&rroAd  was  called  CsNTUAHu; 
Columell.\,^.\itnctintniUomjpTiembcnoTiimmUws,  X.cportem 
A;rfiA/d/tj,  to  DO  share  of  his  grandfather's  fortune,  £iif.i.  %\, 
After  the  cxpul^on  of  the  kings  seven  acres  were  granted  to 
each  citixen,  Piin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  along  lime 
to  be  the  usual  port  ion  assigned  them  in  the  division  of  ctHiquer^ 
cd  lands,  liv.  v.  oo.  VJ.  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L.  Quinciias  Cid- 
cinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fsbricius,  Rcgulus,  &e.  had  ik» 
more.  Id.  iv,  4.  6-  &■  7.  Ctni:innatui  had  only  four  acres, 
according  to  Columella,  prgf.  &  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviii.  ^ 

Those  whom  proprietors  emploj'cd  to  lake  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kepi  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VIL- 
LICI,  HoTfit.  ep.  i.  14.  Gc.  Verr.  iii.  jo.  Alt.  xiv.  17,  and 
were  usually  of  servile  condition,  Ikd. 

Thosewho  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratores, 
whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  ihe  provinces,  [pro- 
vincialej) ;  and  their  farms,  Akatiohzs,  Cic.  Ferr.  ijt.  so.  17. 
53.   Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  ncbes  cncreased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let^art  ot  their  grounds  to 
'other  citizens,  who  paid  a  ceruin  rent  for  them,  as  our  farm- 
ers or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLONI,  Cie.  CtfCHi 
88.  P/i».ftfr.x.B4.  Cfflum.  17.  CONDUCTORES,  Piin.ep.vu. 
So.orPARTlARII.becaaseusuallythey  shared  the produceoF 
the  ground  with  the  proprietor,£Wtu,/,  a^.^6.ff.L»caii,  PSm: 
^.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  generally  have  lewes 
only  for  fi  ve  years,  (jtnj^HAj/uj/ri^r^^  liKasse),\A.  ix.  37. 

AGRIC0L£  was  a  general  name,  including  not  onl^ 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram 
trant,  vel  ipsi  sua  manu,  vel  per  olios,  Cic,  Verr.  v.  38.)  but 
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alto  those  who  reared  vines,  (vitiileres) ;  or  trees,  {arberalerej)  ; 
and  sbephcrdt,  [pajiens), 

VU  tirft,  the  stock  on  the  farm  leeinB  to  have  b(Ion^e«l  to  the 
pff^pTieior,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  ot  the  pro- 
^ce  Fcr  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  ciiUed  tX^I^I- 
TOB,  ve)  PolinUr,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  PabtiariUs, 
which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who 
■baiyd  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  farmers 
4iConly  meBttonedby  Cato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their 
9W»  grounds,  Coluhi.  So  firg.  eel.  iic.  ^,  But  this  word  is 
COiHmonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agncola  :  Mtm 
4omniis,se4celonus ,S>entce.^%%.\aCu\axnt:\\»,eeionus  matoA 
the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  whn  was  always 
ml  a  free  conditioD,  and  distinguished  from  VILLICUS,  a 
liailifTor  overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  u&ually  a  slave 
Qlfreedmao,  Colvm,  i.  7.  Horat.  ep,  1.  14.  Qc.  yerr.  iii.  50. 
So  shapherds,  firj.ec/.  i.  atj.  &41.  Whena  fice-bom  citi- 
acn  was  employed  as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator. 
Cic.C*m.  20.  Alt.  xiv.  17.  Oral.  i.  58.  aod  those  who  acted 
under  him,  actores,  Plik.  rp.  iii.  19. 
,  The  persons  employed  in  rustic  wutk,  under  the  farmeror 
iailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  latter  times,  chieflv 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained  ;  Sap.  gg.P^ii,  xviii. 
4.  Mattial.  IK.  83.  Ovid.  Pont,  i.  6,  31.  Tiie  youDgerPlJoy 
tad  none  such,  Ep.  iii,  19, 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  huibandrf, 
aiippesHfiom  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Vir- 
gil, fliay,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

.  Ea^s  were  chieSj'  of  six  kindi ;  fat  and  lean,  (piagtu,  vel 
tiiacrumj,  free  and  stiff,  fsolulum  ve\spissutii,  rariiffi  vel  Jen. 
MmJ,  wet  and  dry,  (kittiudum\K\siccttm},  which  were  adapt- 
ed to  produce  different  cTopi,  Cd,  \\.  %. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for 
corn,  Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  black- 
iah  colour,  {terTm  nigra,  vel^v/U,  Virg.  G.  ii.  suf^) glutinous, 
when  w«t,  Ii.  2^8.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry  ;  has  an 
•gteeablesmcll,  anda  certain  sweetness,  7^.638.  PJ^n.xvii.  j. 
imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a 
•npcrfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed, exhales  mists  and  Sytng  smoke, 
not  hurting  the  ihe  plough-irons  with  sah-nist ;  thepJougkisiaa 
floMowed  by  rooki,  crows,  &c.  aii4  when  at  rest,  carries  a 
tkick  grassy  tuif,  pHn,ib,  yiri.G.'iuzij,   Land  for  sowing 

wti 
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^n  called  ARVUM.  (<i^anndo;  f^arr.  R.R.  uif.)  an- 
tiently  Arvus,  iic.  ager,  Plaut.  True.  i.  s.  47.  ground  for 
pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -uj.  sc.  agar,  thid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kindtof  manure  to. improve  the 
soil;  particularly  dung,  (Jimut  ve\  stercusj,  which  they  were 
atgrraC  paint  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  (^cr^t/un'ii; 
VK\fimela),  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  PUk. 
XXIV.  19.  el  xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons  dung,  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  theeartit, 
by  larding,  or  by  weeding- hooks,  (sareulaj.  Col.  ii.  t6. 
'  When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  difitrent 

J|ualities,  IbitL  t\\ey  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
or  manure,  (stercorandi  aeri  caus&J,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  83.  Beam 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  Tktopkrait.  viii.  g. 
The  Romans  also  For  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stub- 
ble, (stipulam  urebani)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  ffniiitajt 
Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs  and  small  branches,  (virgoi  d  sarmenlaj. 
Id.  83.  Theywere  wcjl  acquaintedwithlime,  {ciUxJ,\»uA9 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least  till  late.  Plinjr 
mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  Gault  xvii,  8.  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  alse  mentions  the 
use  of  msri,  (MARGA),  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeuatrgUhm, 
xvii.  5.  &c.  but  nut  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  ofFthe  water,  (ad  aquam,  vel  uHginen  mvtiam  Je^, 

ducendam,)  drains  [Incilia,  veijotsa indies)  were  made,  both 

'  covertd  and  open,  [ctrc0  etpaUntes\,  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  soil,  and  water -furrows,  fsvlci  aquarii,  vel  eUces,  quod 

undam  eliciunl,  Virg.  G.  i.  tog.)Col.  ii.  B.  &  8.  Plin.  xvili.  C 

The  instnimenta  used  in  till^e  were, 

AR  ATRUM,  the  plough  ;  concerning  the  form  of  which, 
authors  arc  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Tzmo,  the 
beam  ;  to  which  the^K^am  or  yoke  was  fastened  :  ,STIVA, 
the  plough  tail  or  handle ;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross- 
bar, firansveria  regtila,  called  Manicula,  ve)  cAPULur, 
Omd.  Pont.  i.  8.  j7>)whtch  the  ploughman  (aralor,  v.  hu- 
bulcusj  took  bold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough  ;  Vo> 
MBR,  vel  -eris,  the  plough-share';  BURIS,  a  croukcd  piece 
of  wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  ploughs 
share;  hence  AkatrUm  curvum,  Virg,  G.  i.  170.  repre- 
sented by  Virgil  a;  the  principal  part  mf  the  plough,  to 
which  toere  saemt  10  be  nothing  exactly  similiar  in  modern 
ploughs ; 
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ploughs ;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentals,  the  shjFe-bearn,  a 
piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed;  called  by  Vir- 
gil, dupjici  dentaha  dorso,  i.  e.  lalo  ,•  and  by  Vairo,  dau .-  to 
the  buris,  were  also  fixed  two  aurks,  supposed  to  have  lerved 
in  place  of  what  we  call  mold.boards,  or  earth-ioards,  by  which 
the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  canh  thrown  back,  fregeri. 
tur);  CuLTEa,  much  the  tame  with  our  coulter,  Pltn.  xviii. 
(8.  RALLA,  or  ruUa,  vel  -um,  the  plough-staff,  used  for 
'  cleantnethe  plougb-ihare,  Id.  ig. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds  ;  some  with 
wheels,  earth-hoards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c. 
the  common  plough  ba4  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  othar  initrumcnti  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade, 
lucd  chiefly.!  n  the  garden  and  vine-yard,  but  anciently  also  in 
-  cornfields,  £jv.  iii.  26,  Horal.  fd  iii.  6.  38.  ef,  i.  14.  »j. 
Rastkum,  a  rake ;  Sarculum,  asarcie,  a  hoc,  or  weeding- 
hook;  BiDEMS,  a  kind  of  hoc  or  dr^g,  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  eanh 
aroundiheplams,Ki>^.G.ii.  400.  Oft'./,  ^ffl.  1.13,  le.  Occa, 
vel  CiiATBS  DENTATA,  a harrow,  Fng.  G.  t.  gi.  Pltn.  xvii't. 
18.  Ihpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a 
wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  31, 
Mabra,  a  miitock,  or  hand-hoe,  forcutiiiig  out  weeds. 
Juventd.  iii.  31 1.  Dolabra,  an  addice,  or  adz.  with  its  edge 
■thwart  the  handle :  Securis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel 
to  the  handle:  sometimes  joined  in  one;  hence  called 
Securis  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vineyards,  bur  ia 
corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  &c.  Col.  ii.  s.  The 
-lartof  [he  pruning. knife,  (falx),  made  in  the  form  of  the 
ia)f-larmcdmoon,/'rfm^r»iij/un<r^,wasal5o  called  Securis, 
Cel.n.  as- 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  wtth  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pi'ir,  fsinguUsJugis.vcTpariiuj J,  Cic.  Vcrr.  iii,si.of. 
ten  more,  Plin.  xviii,  18.  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke. 
Col.  vi.  e.  JO.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day 
wascalled  JtJGUM,  farr.  R.  S,  i,  lo,  vel  Jdgerum,  Plin, 
xviii.  g. 

Oxen,  while  ^ourtj,  were  trained  to  thcplough  with  great 
care,  ^^.C.  iii.  tS^.  ydrr.  i.ao.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same  per, 
son  managed  the  plough,  and  drovethtf  cattle,  (Rector,  PAb. 
tp.%.  17.)  with  a  Slick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimu. 
fcUf,  (mwjpwJ,  a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck, 
tometimei 
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sometiinei  by  the  horns,  PSn.  viii,  ^§.  Col.  ii.  ■.  The  com. 
mon  lengtH  of  a  furrow,  made  without  turning,  was  lao  feet, 
hence  called  Actus,  which  squared,  and  doubled  in  length, 
madea  JUGERUM,  Plin.  xyiii.  s-  ^^orr.  t,  lo.  i,  Od,  v.  i. 
Q.  used  iikewiie  ua  meaaure  among  tlic  Hebrews,  i  Sam* 
xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  toreua  little  attach  turning.  C0/. 
ii.  a.  CumaJverjuramvaitum  at,  ve],Cuntversusperactiuett, 
i.  e.  cum  ndcus  ad  jintm  perJuctus  est :  and  not  at  any  other 
time ;  C'c  strigare  in  actu  ipiritus,  i.  c.  nee  interquUicere  in 
ducendo  suJco,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  nee  in  mediaparte  versura  con- 
■  sistere.  Col.  ii.  a.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  fonn  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  PORCA,  {x.e.inter  duos  sidcesterraela- 
ta,  vel  eminenSyWxrt,  R.  R.  i.  89.  Fest.  in  Iuporcitor,  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  But  Festus  makes  ?orcs.  to  be  alio  the  fur- 
rows en  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water,  pro- 
perly called  collic  A,  P/in.  xviii.  19.  s.  49,  Hence  Lirark, 
to  covertheseedwheniown  with  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards 
to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  so.  Varr.  i.  S9.  when  those 
side  fuax>ws  were  made,  Cot.  ii.4.  These  ridges  are  also  called 
Sulci  ;  for  lulevs  denotes  not  only  the  trench  made  by  the 
plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  firg.  G.  i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridgea 
unleiss  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  ot  the  field,  asourploughmendo,  but  returned 
in  the  same  tract.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight 
furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went 
crooked,  was  said  Delibasb,  (i.  e.  1^  liri  decedere  ;  hence 
a  recto  et  atfuo,  eta  cammuni  sensu  reeedere,  to  dote,  to  hare  the 
intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passioik,  Horat.  ep.  \.  s,  14.  (ac. 
orat,  ii,  18.)  and  Pk^vabicari,  iaprevaricaie ;  whence  this 
word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  in  judicial  proceed- 

M,  PUn.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Seep.  ayo. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  to  nar- 
row, that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  Jh. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  the  Romas 
plough,  which  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground, 
without  turning  it  to  a  side. 

Theplaces  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  (entdumei 
immolum),  were  called  SCAMNA,  biM\kKlt.&Col.  ii.  s. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it 
fallow  alternately)  {allerms,  sc.  ahms),  Virg.  G.  i.  ys.  as  it 
■till  done  in  Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 
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They  are  ftipposeil  to  have  been  led  to  this  rrom  an  opi. 
nion,  that  the  earth  was  in  lome  tneasure  exhausted  by  carry- 
ing a  crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  lo  enable  it  to  produce 
snether  %  or  from  the  culture  oi  olive-iroet,  which  were  some* 
titnei  planted  in  coi n-tields,  and  bure  fruit  only  once  in  two 
years,  Co!,  v.  7,  8,  &  9.  Varr,  i,    55.  Piin.  xv.  3. 

Afielil,  sown  every  year,  wa«  culled RES'lIBILIS;  after  a 
year's  rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS.^rM.velffcrfl/e,  or  Vebvac- 
TtiM,  Pli/i.  xvii).  i^.  I.  4^.  (quod  vae  jemeiaratumest.)  When 
a  field,  after  being  lon^uoculiivated,  (rudus  vel  crudus),  was 
ploughed  forthe'nrsiiiine,  it  wasc^iiclFROsciNDi ;  ihe  second 
time,  ilerari,  vel  Offrin'ci,  because  then  the  clods  were  bro- 
kenby  ploughing  across,  and  harrowing, /fcjfuf  .-/'An. xviii. 20. 
the  third  time,  tertian,  Lirara,  vel  in  liram  redip  ;  because 
then  the  seed  was  sown,  VarT.  i.  ag.  But  fgur  or  nve  plough- 
inn  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sojoclimcs  nine,  f'irg.G.  i.  47- 
JPSn.  xviii.  80.  Pitn.  ep.  v.  6. 

Toexpress  this,  they  aiii,  tertto,  quarto, quintd siJco  serere, 
for  ter,  quater,  quinqiiies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one 
yoking,  was  called  Uk \off.ti.M  ten,  decern  optr^,  Col.ii.4. 
.  Fallow-groutid  was  usaaliy  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  au> 
tumn;  dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter  ;  wet  and  alia  ground, 
chiefly  tn  summer  1  Hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,  (ofMtHM 

teges),  BlSQU£SOLKM,  BIS  PKlftORA  SEHSIT,  ).  &  bis  per  aiU' 

km,  Itispgr  Menem  arata,  Plin.  xviit.  ao.Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus 
alsoj^jwisuaedfora^erorferra,  Id.iv.  129.  Cic- Tusc.  ii,^. 
Locui  ubi  prima  ptretur  arhorihus  Sbcbs,  i.  e.  jerMfunittii,  a 
niirsery,  yirg.  G.  it.  s66.  but  commonly  f>r  sata,  growing 
corn,  or  the  like,  a  crop  ;  as  seres  Ivti,  G.  i.  77.  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a  muhitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thut. 
Seges  virarum,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii.  t^a.S^et 
AEMnffli,  ^n.  iii.  46.  S-^ges  gloria,  a  field,  Cic.  Mit.  1  j. 

The  depth  oF  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  {cam  svlau 
cltiils  imprimeretur),  was  usuaHy  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  of 
nine  inches,  f sulcus  dodbahtalis),  Pfei.xviii.  19.  Pliny  calls 
ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Si.'arificatio, 
it,  17.  lenui  sulco  arare,  lb.  »8.  torei  suspendere  sulco,  Virg. 
G.  i.  6S. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  bsket,  (Satorfa,  sc.  corbis, 
irimodia,  contatningthree  bushels,  Ci;/.  ii.  9.)  It  was  scattered 
by  the  hand,  Cic.  Sen.  13.  Plin.  xvtii.  24,  and  that  it  might 
be  done  eaually,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  at 
with  ua,  A, 

The 
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The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  (\h  liraj,  or  under 
furrow,  fsuh  siUco J, commonly  in  (held[ler\vay.  The  seed  ww 
■own  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  plowed,  so  thai  it  rose  in 
rows,  and  admitted  liie  upcratiun  of  hoeing.  It  was  snmetiinei 
covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  f  rosins,  vel  crate  denlataj, 
Plin.  xviii.  so. 

The  principal  seed-time,  (temptu  sativum,  satienis,  v.  sem- 
nab»ms,  vel  semmtUTiiJactndiJ,  especially  lor  wlieat  and  barley, 
was  from  the  autnmnal  xquinox,  to  the  winter  solstice,  Virg. 
G.  \.  &o8.  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
^Cel.  ii.8.  Varr.  j.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasoni 
for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  lo  adapt  tho 
quantiiy  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  die  toil,  f«rr.  i-44. 
Virg.G.  I.  193.  Phn.  xviii.  a^.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  •(s^etei,  vel  sitta^  -oxamj,  were 
too  luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebanturj ,  Virg. 
G.  i.  193, 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  meihodi  were  used ;  SARCU- 
LATIO  vel /arrtfto,  hoeing;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  ihem  with  a  hook. 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered,  (rigabanturj, 
Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  sola  cum  ttaillofanore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pom.  i.  5. 
s€.)  yielding  an  hundred  fold,  {ex  una  cmtumj,  sometimes 
more;  as  in  Palestine,  Gai.  xxvi.  la.  in  Syria  and  Africa^ 
Varr.  \.  44.  in  Hispania  Baticia,  and  £aypt,  the  Leontina 
plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin,  xviii.  10.  &  17. 
bat  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  after  one,  (agar  cum  decimo 
^debat,  efferebat,  v.fundebal ;  decimo  cumjaaere  reddebatj, 
Varr.  i'44.  as  in  Sicily,  CtcVerr.  iii.  47.  sometimes  not  above 
four,  (frumenta  cum  quarto  respondebantj.  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM, 
s.ihgO,robus,  i\iii¥AR.,oi odor , Jar adoreum  vt]  semea adareum, 
or  simply  ai^crram.'  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory ; 
AdareA  idiquem  afficere.  Plant.  Amph.  i,  1.  38.  i.  K.gloni, 
▼.  9.  10.  or  victory  ;  because  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
^«^0r^usedto  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiers  after  a 
victory,  Abro/.  oi.  iv.  3.  4i.i'^.xvui.3.  NolLindefwheac 

among 
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aBBDg  m  nictljr  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman ^r*. 
What  iCMinblei  it  mosi,  ii  what  we  call  jpeU, 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kindsof  corn  ;  whence  Fahina,  miaf; 
^mwasl^pat,v<r]trilicai,siiittla,ve:\siaalago,fl/)ssihginis,pi>/' 
Itn  triliej,  6our,  Cumjueris  nostra  paulo  ante  farina,  i.  e.  ge~ 
mens  ve\gregrs.  Per*,  v.  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  orjaim,  was  not  so  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  ai  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  borse*, 
Ci^.  TL3o.tomctimes  used  for  breul,/'^''''''^"'^''"''^  PUn. 
ZTiii.  7.  s.  14.  given  to  st^dicrt,  by  way  uf  puniriiincni, 
inncad  of  wheat,  L'v.  xxvji.  ig.  In  France  and  Spain,  alto 
in  Pannonia,  Dtp,  xlix.  3S.  especially  before  the  introduciioo  ~ 
ctniteyafAi,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  ai  amnnj;  us,  called 
ccfis,  or  aria  in  Spain,  and  arvisia  in  France,  Phn.  xiv.  ss. 
tbcfitotii  or  foam  of  which  fspumaj,  was  used  for  hann  ar 
jtan  in  baking,  (pT-ofermentaJ,  \-i  make  the  bread  lighter, 
xnu.j.  and  by  women  fur  improving  their  skin,  (adctitat  »»• 
Irimdmm),  Id.  xxii.  2^.  s.  %i. 

Oast,  A V  ENA,  were  cuttivatsd  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ; 
•auMtirties  also  made  into  bread,  (pants  aveaaceusj.  AVENA 
is  puifor  a  degeneratcgrain,  (vittunftttmtnli,  cumhmdtMm 
IM  MM  Jfgenerai/,  Plin.  xviii,  17.  Ctc.  Fin.  v.  30-  or  foroati. 
which  grow  wild .  fsteriUs  av^x,  i.  e.  yiwr  nos  struntur}.  Sen-, 
io  Vii^.  Eel.  V.  -^-j.  G.  i.  153.  B26. 

Ak  the  rusiic&used  to  play  on  an  oalen  stalk  ;  hence ««»« 
b  iMii  for  a  pipe,  (tibia,  vc\fiitida},  Virg.  Eel,  i.  S.  iii.  87. 
Martiat.  viii.  3.   So  attarnus,  stipu/a.  aTunde,  ehuT,  &c. 

Flaxorlim  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  lor  sails  and  cordage 
.  for  ships ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the 
pations  uf  Gaul,  and  (hose  beyond  ilie  Rhine,  IHin.  xix.  1. 
■ometinnes  madeof  surprising  fineneii;,  Ibid.  The  rearingof 
fiax  wat  (Sought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joinsit  with  oaisand 
poppy,  G-i.  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)werecuhivatedrorbinding  the  vines 
to  the  trees,  that  supported  ihcm ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  Cii.436. 
and  for  making  baskets.  They  grew  chietly  in  moist  ground  ; 
Jicnce  vdam  sahctum,  Horat.  od.  ii.  g,  8.  Liv,  xxv.  17.  Cato 
9.  So  i)k:  osier,  si/tr;  and  broom,  ^011  jM,  Virg.  C.  ii.  II. 

Various  kind*  of  pulse  {UgMtnma)  were  cultivated  by  the  Ro* 
nans;  FABA,  the  bean  ;  pis»m,  pease;  lupiitum,  \\ipine,Ja- 
ulms,  pkmseltii,  \e\ pkastUus,x\\K  kidney. lean ;  Uns,  lentilea  ti- 
ter v.t'ttrcuU,  vitia  v.  trvum,  vetches,  ot  urcs  ;  sesamun,  v. 
~»,  &.C.  These  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle  ;  some  of 
r  them 
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ihem  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  In  timet 
of  scarcity;  when  not  only  tlie  seed,  but  also  the  husks  or 
f  odt,  fiiliqua J,  were  eaten,  Herat,  ep.  ii-  1.  123,  P^j.  iii. 
35.  The  turnip,  (rapnin,  v.  -a,  vel  raptts),  was  cuitivated 
tor  the  lame  purpose,  P/ia,  xviiii.  13, 

There  were  sovcral  things  sown,  10  be  cut  green  for  foddier 
to  the  labouring  cattle ;  as  odmum,  vel  oeymutt.  Janum  Gra- 
CKflt,  xnaa,  cicera,  ervum,  &c.  particularly  the  herb  mediatt 
and  ciiyius  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiii.  &4, 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Pra> 
TA,  quasi  semper  parata,  Piin.  xviii.  §.)  for  raising  bjiy  and 
feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  ihcm,  sowing  ya- 
rious  grass  seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  someiimea 
waterilig  them,  Co/,  ii.  17. 

Hay  (Foenuh)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small 
heaps  of  a  conical  figure,  f^intRtfoiMrruc^uMy;.  then  collected 
in,to  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  covert,  Col.  li.  sz.  When 
she  hay  was  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  (faniscces,  vcl 
'  'Ca)  went  over  the  meadows  again,  (prata  sUiebanl,  \.K.Jai~ 
dbus  consaahantj,  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.     This 

Eiss  was  called  ndlimentum,  and  distinguished  from^^mion. 
tehay  was  called  FoENUMCAitoUM,  Plin,  xviii.  38. 

The  antient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  (sepia, 
sepes,  vk\  tefimttUaJ,  i  wall,  frnaceriaj ,  hedge,  wooden  fence, 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches,  fhmilesj,  andcArn- 
fields.  yirg.  G.  i.  370.  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasiure-grounds.  Their  - 
cattle  and  iheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  «pen  Gelds, 
with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  bad  {>arks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts,  Col.  ix.pr^.  but  the  only  enclosures  men- 
tioned for  cattle,  were  folds  ior  confining  ihcm  in  the  nighu 
time,  (stpta,  v,  slaitila iuHlia,  oviha,  capnlta,  &c.]  eithcrin 
the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  I'iig.  j£n.  vii.  31s. 

Corns  were  cut  down  (metehanturj  by  a  sickle,  01  hook,  or 
by  a  scythe  ;  or  Ihe  ears  (spicirj  were  stript  off  by  an  instru- 
ment, called  BATiLitjM.  i.  e.  serrula/errea,  an  iron  saw, 
Varr.  i.  ^o.  (Falx  vemcvlaia  rostraia,  vel  tienlaia,  merga,  vel 
pectenij  and  the  straw  ah er wards  cut,  Col.W.n.  To  (his 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G,  i.  317.  and  not  to  binding 
the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose  ;  which  the  Romans 
•eem  npt  to  have  done.  Col.  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  waa 
cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Phn,  xviii. 

-Some 
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Some  kinds  oi  pulse,  anj  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  tBe- 
root,  (vellebanlurj,  Coi.ii,  et.ii.  lO.  ifi.  i'/in.  xviii.jjo.  s.  73. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  com  into  Gheaves,  Hemer.  H, 
xviii.  550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gat.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  U  dowo 
with  sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls,  fmergUesJ,  as  we 
do.  Rulk,  it.  ij. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  thresbiDg'ioor, 
fareaj,  or  barn,  (horratmj,  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoining 
to  the  threshing-floor,  called  NuBiLARiuH,C0/.  ii.  •!■  if  the 
cars  were  cut  off  frora  tbe  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into 
baskets,  Varr.  \.  1,  When  the  com  was  cut  with  part  of  tbe 
the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,  fplaustraj,  as 
with  us,  y^fg-  ii-  B06. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  wa8  placed  near  the  home, 
Col,  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  tbe  wind,  of 
a  round  figure,  ana  raised  in  tbe  middle,  Varr.  i.  s. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  OU,  i.  6,  but 
usually  laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and 
smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,   Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  fexattiebantur, 
tundebantur,  terebanlur  vel  exterekantur)  by  tbe  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  (gquarumgrv 
iHus,  Plin.  xvii.  qo.  Virg.  G.  iii.  tv».  Col.  li.  si.  hence 
Area  dura  ntesstism  cahnU  lerett  ioTjrvnuntainarea  teretdw, 
Tibull.  i.  g.  SB.  or  by  flails,  {hacuU,JTisles,  vcXpertUm),  ibid. 
w  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  <r<i4w,  a  my  or  sledge, 
a  casriage  without  wheels  ;  or  TRIBULA,  vet  .ttat,  mad« 
of  aboard  or  beam,  set  with  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron,f^<«^ii^ 
lapidibus,  auiferro  asftraiaj,  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it, 
and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  (juinentisjiinctis,\\»A   ctVarr. 

Tribiita,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  «yl1ible  Imig, 
from  Tfi$ti,  tero,  to  thresh  ;  but  trlhidui,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  murex,  usiually  plural,  mu-' 
ttcei,  v.M^u/i'r caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  i.  s.  6.  Curt.iv,  13.  Veget, 
iii.  94.)  has  tri  short,  from  rptit,  three ;  and  ^n,  a  spike  or 
prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xk.  495.  and  lews,  Iiai,  xxviii.  a/. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  fventHaealar,)  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff,  facus,  -erisj,  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  {vai/as,  pala,  vet  ven- 
tilabrum),  which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr,  i>  ja. 
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or  by  a  sieve,  C^avnus  vel  cribrum),  which  leems'  to  have 
been  uied  with  or  without  wind,  Col.  ii.  21.  as  among  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  11.  xiii.  588.  and  Jews,  h.  xxx.  24.  Avms, 
IX.  9.  Luke,  xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  fexpur^atumj ,  was  laid  up  in 
granaries,  (horrta  we\  ^ranariaj ,  variously  constructed,  PHn. 
xviii.  30.  somctimei  inpits./wjtro^tej),  where  it  was  pre- 
served for  many  years  ;  Varro  says  fifty.  Id.  fS  Varr.  \.  57, 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  lor  littering 
CMtlcfpec^ri, oviiits  huiusgite  suhsterneiaiur,  unJe  SrtRAatli, 
v.  'turn  dictum),  V*rr.  i.  i.  3.  for  fodder,  Piin.  xviii.  30.  and 
for  covering  houses ;  whence  CuLMuN,  the  roof, from CK/niU' 
a  stalk  of  corn.  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  P&lba  ; 
that  left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel 
strammlum,  vel  stipula.  the  stubble,  which  was  sometitne* 
burnt  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  th« 
weeda,  Id.  S3  Vtrg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the 
fleeces  of  sheep  for  clothing;  hence  these aniiuals  were  reared 
by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  case.  Virgil  rives  direc- 
tions  about  the  brecdingof  cattle,  {quicuttus  kaoenao  sUfieceri)i 
of  oxen  and  horses  (AflUBNTiL),  G.iii.  49.  78.  of  sheep  and 
goals,  (gseces),  v.  sS6.  also  of  dogs,  404.  and  bees,  iv,  as 
a  part  of  husbaodry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  taw  to  a  small  portion 
of  land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farios, 
there  was  abundance  of  provisiooe,  without  the  importatioa 
of  grain;  and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  service 
of  hardy  and  brave  warriors,  when  occatioB  rcquiied.  But 
in  after  ages,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  when  landed 
property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  JiatentU.  ix. 
g$,  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated 
by  slaves,  ZiV.  vi.  la.iSffter.  f^.  114.  Rome  was  forced  to 
depend  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  ol  pru  visions,  and 
of  men  to  recruit  her  armies :  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin 
first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  too  extensive  posseisiona,  (^Zii^i"i^,  sr.  nimia 
^xa^\^, perdideTe  ItiUiam :  jtm  vero  (tpTOvincia.fJ ,Ti.v\\\.  3,  &6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  encreased  by  au  edict  of 
Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for 
an  office  who  had  tut  a  third  part  gf  hia  estate  in  land,  PHn. 
ff.  vi.  19. 

PKOPAGA- 
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PROPAGATION  of  TREES. 

T'HE  RoRuni  propagated  treei  and  ihrubi  much  in  tbe 
same  way  aft  we  do. 

Thoae  are  propCrlyicalled  treo  {arhoTts)  which  ihoot  up 
in  one  great  sterc,  body,  or  trunk,  (snrds,  iruncus,  caudtx,  vel 
stipes),  and  then  at  a  good  distance  From  the  earth,  spread 
into  branches  and  leaves,  (riiinie'y(i^ia);shrubi,(FRUTlCES, 
vel  virguila),  which  divide  into  branches,  {ram,  v.  -%di),  and 
twigs  Of  sprigs,  [virgin,  v,  -vAr),  as  soon  as  thejr  rise  from  tbe 
root.  These  shrubs  which  approach  near  io  the  nature  of 
herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  suffhoices. 

Virgil  enumerates  (he  vanous  ways  of  propagatinjj  trees 
and  shrubs,  (sylvkfru^cesquejt  both  natural  and  artificial ; 
G,  ii.  Q.  &c.   ■ 

It  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as 
the  osier  (stlerj  ;  the  broom,  fgadstaj  ;  the  poplar  and  wiU 
low,  (saax).  But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is 
ttow  universally  exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds ;  as  the 
chesnut,  the  esculus,  and  oak  :  Some  from  the  roots  of  other 
trees;  as  the  cherry,  (Cekasus,  first  brought  into  Italy  by 
Lucalhis  from  CerSbus,  a  city  in  Pontus ;  A.  U.  680.  and 
leo  years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Piin.  xv.  85. 
I.  30.)  the  elm  and  laurel,  (laurusj,  which  some  take  to  be 
the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were, — t. 
By  luckcfs,  (Stolonbs,  unde  cognomen,  STOLO,  Piin.  Kvii. 
t.  yarr,  i.  8.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
planted  in  furrows  or  trenches,  (suld  v. fossa). 

-~&.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fi:ting  in  the  ground  branches,  (ram, 
T.  tdleaj,  sharpened  facummaiij  like  stakes,  f^acvlo  rehere  vaili 
veipaU,  cut  into  a  point ;  sudcs  quadrijlda,  slit  at  the  bottom 
in  tomj,  yirg.  G.  11.  95.  Plin.  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleft- 
wood,  (caumui  sectij.  Id.  or  by  planting  uietruntcs  with  the 
roots,  fstirpaj ,  Id.  When  planu  were  set  by  the  root,  fcuM 
ra£ce  sereoantur),  theywere  called  Vivirad  cbs«  quickset*. 
Or,  Sen.  ij.  —3. 
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—3.  By  layers,  (fropagines),  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and 
fixing  it  in  tlie  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother- 
tree,  whence  new  shoots  spring,  {viva  sua  plantaria  terra), 
V.  27.  This  method  was  uught  by  nature  from  the  bram- 
ble, {ex  Tul'o),  Plin.  xvii,  13.  s.  21.  .  It  was  chieBy  Uicd  in 
vines  anJ  myrtles,  Virg.  G.  tbiJ.  v.  63.  the  farmer  of  which, 
however,  were  more  freijuently  propagated, 

— 4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  imall  shoots  cut  from  a  tree, 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  [sutcuU,  et  Malleoli,  >.  e, 
surculi  uiruique  capitulati)  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protu- 
berances on  each  side,  tike  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii,  ^i, 

— 5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  {INSITIO),  i.  c.  inserting 
a  cion,  a  shost  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graff,  [tradux,  v. 
surcului),  uf  oac  tree  into  the  stock  or  bnoch  of  anotbci. 
There  were  several  ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  de- 
scribes only  one ;  namely,  what  is  called  cic.ft  grafting,  which 
wai  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  scoci,  ana  putting 
a  cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  {feracct fiimla  im- 
Botluniur,  Ibid.  v.  78.  Alterius  rames  vfrterein  s/tmuj,  31,) ; 
riiui  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fi^ioque  adoptivas  accifit 
arbor-opcs.  Medic- fac.  ^. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed,  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  bear9<  fruit  of  tbe 
■ame  kind.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion 
may  be  grafted  on  any  stock,  Onuds  surculus  ontrd  arboriinstri 
poleii,  nnoa  est  ei,  cidinseritur,  cortice  diisimlit, Co\.  V.  11, at 
apples  on  a  pear>stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries  on 
a  prune  or  plum-stock,  ftr^.  G.  ii.  33.  apples  on  a  plane- 
tree,  pears  on  a  wild-ash,  &c.  v.  70.  Pim.  xv.  I,  5.  s.  17, 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  «f  inocu- 
lation, or  budding,  [ocutos  imponere,  inoculare,  v.  -atio).  The 
parts  of  a  plant  whence  it  budded,  {unde  germnant],  were 
called  OCULI,  eyei,  Plin,  xvii.  at.  s.  35.  and  when  these 
were  cut  olT,  it  was  said  occacari,  to  be  bittvded,  Id,  xvii.  sa. 
Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  aslitin  tlie  barl<;{}t' 
oiie  tree,  and  insc-rting  the  bud  {gemma  v.gemen)  of  another 
tree,  which  united  witli  it,  v.  73.  calledalso  Emflastratio, 
Col.  V.  11.  But  Pliny  teems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  i€. 
s.  a6.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  oui,  {pan  exemptaj  angtstut 
in  ipsovodo  aouj],  was  called  Scutl'la  ^/.tessella,  the  name 
given  also  to  any  one  uf  the  small  divisions  io  a  chequered 
table  or  pavement.  Id,    See  p.  529, 

Forest-trees,  {arior^j  lylvesir^s,]  were  propagated  chieSy  by 

teedi.  Olives  by  truncheons. /'/r«nCT,c(iu^V»  tecti,v.lignam 

N  N  si«MmJ, 
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siecum),  \.t.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  tbtck  branclreii 
into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
plmtmg  (hem ;  whence  a  root,  and  Soon  aftef  a  tree  yraa 
lotmtAf  firg.  G.  li.  30.  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  catling,  were  caJIed 
AkborCS  CMOVA,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  (xuc- 
CIS*  repullidaat),  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xiu  19.  Some 
trees  grew  to  an  immense  height.  Ptiny  mentions  a  beam  of 
larix  or  hrch  leo  feet  long,  and  c  feet  thick,  xvi.  40.  $.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned, 
{iHpcs6nat&,  so-  agro),  in  Turrowt,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xvW. 
sa,  disposed  >n  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of 
a  quincunx,  Virg.  G.  ii.  277.  The  outermost  rows  were 
called  Antes,  Id.  Aty,  &  Fatus. 

When  a  vineyars  was  dug  up,  (r^mHeiatur),  to  be  planted 
anc#,1l  was  properly  said  rej^sjjtnan,  from  an  iron  instruiherrt 
with  two  forks,  aHlcd  fojlfnum,  Col.iii.  t8.  which  word  ts 
put  also  for  a  Seld  rody  for  planting,  [agerpasinatui.  An  old 
Tineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  Vin  etum  restiiile,  IJ. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  [amnJines),  or  round 
siafcet,  [FALi ;  whence  vkei pMArt,  i.  c.Juicire  yAptdate),  or 
by  pieces  ot  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  {ridica},  Plin.  xvit. 
ss.  which  terred'as prc^s,  {aditamcult,  v.pedtmata)  ;  round 
which  the  tendrils  [aavtcnlte,  v.  capreoU,  i.  e,  ciAhcth  v.  cavS- 
culi  vilei  inttrti.  at  dntimi,  Varr.  i.  31,)  twined.  Two  reeds 
or  Kakes,  {vaUifuTcttfke  UdenUs),  supported  each  vtne,  wkh 
astick,  (^(t'M},  or  read  across,  calledJuCUMor  CAhtHE- 
muH,  Col.  \f.  IS.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  Capi^um 
•OKjUOATICrt  RELI8AT10,  Cic.  Sen.  1$.  Was  effected  by  osier 
or  willow'twigt,  many  of  which  grew  near  Affleria  in  Utn- 
bria,   firf.  G,  i.  sfi^.  Col.  iv.  go.  4.  Plia.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support 
k,  without  zjuguMot  cross-pole;  sometimes  four  poles,  with 
ajaigiMito  each ;  h£nce  called  vitit  ComM-UVIata,  [a  cavjs 
mdi*mcoii^t^s),V\\n.  xvii.  ti.  if  but  onejngam,  uKijuci, 
•I.  Conceraing  the  futening  of  vines  to  cenairi  trees,  Sre 
p.  4jC.  The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined  ti»edier, 
\ttim  patmtes^^rtiKitlo  inter  sejanguntur  funium  modej,  were 
callea  Fumeta,  P&n.  xvii,  as.  and  branches  of  elms  extended 
to  sustain  the  vines,  Taxflata,  stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361. 

AVben  the  branches,  {palmtes  Vxpampini),  were  too  lax- 
uriantt  the  tvpetfluous  moou  or  twigs  [larmenia)  were  'opt 
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offwiih  the  pruning-kntFc,  (firro  amfiuMla),  Cic.  Sen.  i^ 
Uence  ViTis  com^tcerava\  castigare;  comas  sirmgere,  brackm 
Undtre,  Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pa^sfinare  Sotpampinos  dec^rpnty 
*o  iop  off  the  small  brdnches,  PHn.  xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  wcra  called  Flacella,  f^rg.G.'ii: 
S99.  the  blanches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  PalM£;  the 
ligneous,  or  woody  part  of  a  vine,  Matbria  ;  a  branch 
springing  from  the  stocl^,  Pampinakium;  IVom  another 
brancTi,  Fructuariijm;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or  chop,  GiCA> 
TRix  ;  whence  cicalricoius,  Plin.  xvii.  28,  Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  crou  itakes  in  dressing,  were 
usually  cut  in  tb£  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  vttag  called 
Decussatio,  Colum.  iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  piu  for 
a  vine,  firg.  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  Horat.  od.  1.  go.  10.  for  a 
vine  branch,  (pampinus),  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  swarm^ 
{exajiun)  gf  bees,  nrg.  G.  iv,  j^8.  properly  not  a  tingle  ber- 
ly,  (rcinus,  v.  ■um),&acii  Aug.  76.  but  a  cluster,  (haczmus, 
i.  e,  acivemm  eongerUs,  cum  pedicuUs),  Col.  xi,  s. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  VinaC^us,  v.  -lint.  Q^ 
mcinus  vinAceui,Cic.Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  floweVs  or  ber- 
ries, (racemui  in  orkem  drcumactus),  particularly  of  ivy,  (ifdla- 
T4),  was  called  CORYMBUS,  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Kirj.  Eel.  iij. 
39.  Otfid.  Met.  iii.  665.  crocd  corymbi,  i.  e.  Qorei,  (%l,  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  was  csl)e<l 
ViNDiMiA,  the  vintage,  (d  vino  demendo.  i.  e.  uwlaaidis) ; 
whence  vindemialor,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Horai.  tat.  l  7.  90. 

Vineyards,  (VINE^  vel  fweta),  ai  fields,  were  divioed 
by  cross  paths,  called  LIMITES  ;  ^hencc  limiiare,  to  divide 
or  separate ;  and  limes,  a  boundary) :  The  breadth  of  them 
was  determined  by  law :  See  lex  Mamilia.  A  path  or  road 
from  east  to  west,  was  called  DKCIMANUS,  k.  hma,  {a 
mensura  denum  achiitm)  \  from  south  to  north,  CARDiO,  {a 
cardine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  nonh  pole;  thus,  mount  Taurui  ia 
called  CarDO,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  semita  ;  whence jeni^r;,- 
to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  th^  were 
usually  narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces,  (arta), 
included  between  two  senate,  were  called  Paging,  c«iHprc.  ' 
bending  each  the  breadth  o)  iivcpali,  or  capita  vitium,  distinct 
vines,  Phn,  xvii.  ae.  Hence  agri  Compacinantbs,  con- 
tiguous grounds. 

Vines  were  plantid  [serebanlur]  at  difierent  dittanccs,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  uiually  at  the  distance  of 
N  s  2  five 
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five  feet,  someiinics  of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Vmbri 
and  Marsi,  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the 
#ines,  which  placet  they  called  PoRCULETA.  Vines  which 
were  traniplanted,  (transiaia),  bore  fruit  two  ycari  looner 
than  thatc  that  were  not,  [ialte],Plin.  Hid. 

The  ZjW/w  Decuman  I  were  called  prorsi,  1. 1.  parra 
versi,  iiraight ;  and  the  Cardines  transversi,  cross,  Fesius. 
From  the  decumani  being  ihe  chief  paths  in  a  held  ;  hence  DE- 
CUMAN us  for  magnus;  thus,  Oua  vei  poma  drcumatia,  Fesius. 
Aapenser  decumanuf.  Urge,  Gc.  Ftn.  ii.  8.  So  fluctus  decima- 
TtU5,  vel  dtdmvi,  the  greatest,  Ovid,  Triit.  i.  9.  49.  Met.  xi. 
^30-  St/,  xiv.  12s.  Lucan,  v.  672.  Sena,  jigamm.  ^oe.  aa 
■rfm»iiui,teTtiusfiuctus,  among  the  Greeks.  i-iMiTES  is  also 
put  for  the  screeis  of  a  city,  i^v-  xxxi.  94. 

Pliny  directs  the  limtes  decumam  in  vineyards  to  be  nuMle 
eighteen  feet  broad  ;  and  the  cardina,  or  transversi  limtes, 
tan  feet  broad,  Plin.  xvii.  ta.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  {pivgtii  eaiapo)r 
and  thinneron  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  iad  unguem), 
Virif.  G.  ii.  B77. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark 
the  way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  came  quaner 
of  the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  I'irg.  G.  ii.  269. 
CoiumeU,  de  Arbor.  17.  4. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  (he 
same  attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  thcstars,  asfailors, 
Id.G.  i.  204.  also  to  the  winds.  Id.  ji.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Ai^uilo,  or  Baretu, 
the  Rorth.wind;  Ztphyrus,  vel  Favoniu!,  the  west-wind ;  ' 
Attsierv,  Notus,  the  south- wind ;  Eurus,  the  east-wind ;  Cerus, 
CauTUs,  vel  Japix,  the  north-west;  A/ricus,  vei  Libs,  the 
south-west,  Sauc.  nal.  q.  v.  1 6.  l^oUurnus,  the  south-east,  &c. 
But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some  of  these  differently, 
ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34.  Winds  arising  from  the  land  were 
called  Aitani,  or  apogiei;  from  the  sea,  trtfai,  Plin.  ti.  44. 

The  anticnts  observed  only  four  winds;  called  Vekti 
Cakdinales,  Serv.  in  Virg.  1.  131.  because  they  blow  from 
Ihe  toar  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  PH/i,  ii.  47.  Homer 
memions  no  more,  Odyss.K.  S93,  So  in  imitation  of  him, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  61.  Trist.  i.  2.  S/.  and  Manilius,  Aitron.  iv. 
589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  firstoiWr' 
and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  vcnli  CardinaUs. 

CARRIAGES 
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^♦pHE  carriages  (Vbhicula,   vectabula,  v.  ■aada\  of  the 
'"'■•"",  were  of  various  kinds ;  which  arc  .'-aici  to  have 


been  invented  by  different  peraom ;  by  Bacchus  and  Cerei, 
TibuU.  ii.  1.  43.  Minerva,  Lie.  Nat.  D,  m.  34.  Eriduhunius, 
f^w.  G.iii.  113.  the  Pluygians,  Plm,  vii.  56.  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  antiently  u.'ied,  (eaiaalia  vd 
Jumenta  DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsvalia,  from  dorsum,  i.  e. 
totapoiterior  parscorpomjiuod  ta  daxxajit,  deorsuni,F»/ti/l. 
A  dorser,  dorse],  or  d osier,  a  pdonel,  or  pack-saddle,  {ditdia 
vel  ilratum),  was  tuid  to  them  to  enable  thcni  to  bear  their 
burden  more  eatiily,  used  chieflv  on  asses  and  mulc^  ;  hence 
called  CLiTtiLLAAil,  humorously  applied  to  porters,^fru/i  vel 
baJKH,  Plaut.  Most,  iii  2.  94.  but  not  oxen  ;  hence  Clitel- 
L£  Hovi  SUNT  iMFosiTiC,  when  3  task  is  imposed  on  one, 
which  he  is  un5t  for,  Cc.  Alt,  v.  15.  Bos  clitsllas,  sc. 
portal.  Quinciil.  v.  11. 

This  coveung  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA;  put 
also  for  sella,  or  (phrpfnum,  a  saddle  for  riding  on  :  Hence 
jumenta  sagmaria,  vel  saranaria.  et  sellaria,  yfgel-  ii-  10. 
Lamprid.  HHiog.  4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below, 
(Cknto,  vel  cen/unculuj,  a  saddle-cloth. J 

Apack-liorse  was  called  Cahalius,  or  Cantheriu.i,  v. 
-utR,  tz.  jumentam,  [f uaji carcntijrius,  i.e.  <quus castratus,  a 
gelding;  quihocjUstai  abt^uo,  quod mofolis a  verrt,  a  bari-ow 
£>T  hog  Iroih  a  boar,  caput agalU,  vervex ah arieU,  Varro.  de 
K  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic.  Fani.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minimeiis  canlheriutii  xnfoisa,  be  not  a  pack-horce  in 
the  ditch,  Liv,  xxiii.  47.  Some  rnuke  aattkeniii  the  same 
with  ciitdlanm,  an  ais  or  mult,  and  read  ;  M|nimb,  sc.  dt- 
scmdaminviam;  Set:;,  cantheriumin  fossa,  sc.  equuskabe- 
hal  ohiam,  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  hone  meeting  an 
ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  dawn  by  him. 
Schemer,  de  rt  whic.  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  south  - 
of  fialy,  vol.  ii.sect.  66.  Otherssupposeanallusionlobeliere 
pvde  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Gron&vmi  in  Uc, 

.  He 
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He  who  drove  a  beast  oFburclen,  was  called  AGASO,  and 
more  rarely  Agitator,  t-^rg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag, 
(saccului  icoTteus),  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  v 
beast  carried  his  neceisaries,  was  called  HipfofeRA,  Senec.  ef>. 
87.  MantiCA,  Kora/.  jfl^.  i.  6.  i&6.  Pera,  W  avebta.  a 
cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  Scioliail.  ib.  orBuLCA,  fa/us. 

Ad  instrument  put  on  the  bacl:  of  a  slave  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  j£humsula. 
(flow  fifa,tell0],  TURCAVet  Tvn.cii.i.\, FtJlus,  Piattl.Casin.ii., 
tl.  2.  and  because  Mariui,  to  diminish  the  number  of  wa^on^, 
which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the 
soldiers  should  carry  iheir  baggage,  (sarnna,  vasa  el  ci^aria), 
lied  up  in  bundles  upon /urcff,  or  forks  ;  both  the  soldiers  and 
thcseJurcK,  were  called  MULI MARIANI,  Feil.  in  :Erom- 
nula,  &  Frontin.  iv.  i.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  ExpEj-LERK. 
SjiCERE,  vcl  EXTRUDERE  FURCAi  vc\Jurcilta,  todrive  away 
by  force,  Horat.  ff>.  i.  10.  24.  Ctc.  Alt,  xvi.  £. 

Any  thing  earned,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
■or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM  ;  as  the 
dishes  at  an  entertainment,  Suet.  Aug.  7^.  the  spo'li  at  a  tri- 
umph. Id.  Cas,  37-  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games, 
Jd.  76.  the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral,  M. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
they  sat,it"wa«  called  SELLA,girsiatoria,/for/aloria,v.J'i:rtpna, 
Suet.  Ner,  a6,  or  Cathedra,  yuvenal.  i.  64.  vi.  go.  in  a 
couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LtCTICA,  vel 
CUBiLE.  Sue/.  Dom.  a.  Ouid.A.A.i.  487.  used  both  intlwciiy 
and  on  journtes,  Tac.  hist.  i.  35.  Ain.  xiv,  4.  Phn.  ep,  iii.  ^. 
Suet.  Oik.  6.  NtT.26.  Fit.  16.  wmetimes  open,  and  sometimes 
covered,  Gc.  Pkil.  ii,  41.  Alt.  x.  is- with  curtains  of  skin  or 
cloth.  Martial,  xi.  99.  ii-  called  Placulx,  Suet.  Tu.  10. 
which  wcrit  occasionally  dra^vn  aside,  Scnec.Suet.  /.snmetimei 
with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  yuv,  iii.  £43. 
iv.eo.  soihat  they  might  either  re^d  or  write,  or  sleep  in  them, 
yuv.u\.2\a.  There  were  commonly  some  fhotmen  or  laqueys, 
who  wentbcforc  the  sedan,  (cureores),  Peiren.  sS.Sena.'fp, 

The  JeffiSand/frtj'ftf  ofwomeTlwcreofadilTetcnlcorMruciion 
from  those  ofmcn  ;  henccseUa  vcMectica  xube&ris.  Suet,  Oth. 
6.  the  (athcdra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculfar  to  women, 
ywK.vi.gi.  iVfflrt.xii:  38.  ThescHa  usually  contained  butonc; 
\hc  Uuica,  one  or  more,  Tadl,  kiit.  iii,  67.  Suet,  Ner.  a,  Cic, 

e-/r. 
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^•/r.  it.  9.  The  je//a  had  only  a  small  pillow,  (cervical),  to 
recline  the  head  on, ^uv.  vi.  3^0.  The&cticuhad  a  mattms, 
SeiKC.aJMarc.  16.  stuffed  with  feathers  :  hence^frfnji'/rj^/iMii;, 
J.uv.i.  1 59,  sometimes  with  rosea,  (pidvinusrasijarclus)  Cie. 
Virr.  V.  1 1,  probably  with  ropes  below,  Afur^  \[.^T.6.Geil,x.9. 
The  leii^  and  lecUca  were  carried  by  ilavet ,  called  LECTI- 
'  CAR.ll,  calones.gemU,  v.  tajuli,  Senec.ep.  80, &  110.  dreit 
commonly  in  a  dark  or  redpeniUa,  Id.  ben.  iii.  a8.  tall,  [longi 
V.  proccri),  and  handfome,  Saiec.  «p.  \  10.  from  different  coun> 
trie«,  Jkx.  iii.  249.  vi.  3^0.  vii.  i^.  viii,  13a, ix.  14s.  They 
wereiupportedonpolei.fASSERES,  velumKfj),  Id.  vii.  13s. 
Mart,  ix.  fl^.  9.  notiixt,  but  re  moveable,  ^xe^ptxUt\  Suet. 
Cal.jS.  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necki  of  the  tlavcs,P/tn.^an. 
ss.  &  24.  hence  they  were  said  aUguem  auccoLAKE,  Suet.  CI.' 
10.  and  those  carried  by  tliem,  succoUaii,  Id.  Oih.  6,  who 
were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  particularly 
such  u  were  carried  in  the  jella  orcatkedra,  Tuvetial.  iii.  £40. 

The  sdlamaa  commonly  carried  by  two,  ^W'.ix.  i42.anid 
the  UcHca,  by  four :  sometimes  W  six,  hence  called  kexaphtres, 
Man.  ii.  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  .urn.  Id.  vi. 
59.  ix,  3.    Seep,  ^y 5. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support 
it,  usually  of  wood,  CaluU.  x.  aa.  sometimesof  silver  or  gold, 
Alktm.  V.  to.  The  lungs  of  India  bad  Lectica  of  solid  gold. 
Curt.  viii.  g. 

The  use  of  Lectidt  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  ol  the  reo 
public.  But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  tbe  armv,  Liv,  xxiv.  41.  Geil.  x.  g.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  saia  iirst  to  have  used  a  seiia  covered  at  top.  Die. 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Ptautusorof  Terence;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cie* 
sar,  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  age.  and  on  certain  days,  Sitet,  Cits.  43. 
Q.  b8.  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their  own,  got  them 
to  hire,  Juvenal,  vj.  gjA.  ix.  14B.  Hence  we  read  in  later 
timesof  Corpora  etCASTRAZ/cdVarurufli,  who  seem  tohave 
consistednoionlyof  slaves,  but  of  plebeiansof  the  lowest  rank, 
particularly  freed-men,  Hart,  iii,  46.  {%j.i.i.s.  eranl  ad ex<me- 
randum  ventrum  apta,  tt  Pkivat*,  vel  Familiaric*,  Farr. 
R.R.i,  14.^^  Publics,  Martial,  xii.  78.) 

A  kind  of  close  liuer  carried  {geslala  v.  deptrla/a)  by  two 
tnulcf. 
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ntiles,  (MULi,  ex  equa  el  asino :  HtKNi,  uli,  v.  BuRDo^Er, 
ex  equo et  a^na),V\\a.vni.  4^.  s.6g.»T  little  horses ;  Manni, 
Otnd.  Amor,  ii.  16.  49.  i.  c.  equt  nnnuti,  vcl  fiu/mlii,  s.  -ioius, 
dwarfs),  was  called  ilASTAKNA,  meniionedoAly  by  latrr 
writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  anJniaU,  wasral- 
led  TRAHA,  v,  ~ea,ga,  a  sledge;  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  otit  the  cum.  Seep.  j^s.  (called  by  Varro,  Pimitum 
plostellum,  R.  H.  1.  ^a.  because  used  tor  that  purpose  by  the 
Carthaginians),  and  among  nonbern  nations  in  travelling  oa 
the  ice  and  mow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Umabqta,  Hygin.iu 
1 4.  A  vehicle  oftliis  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  ut  slaves,  Ch(- 
RAMAXIUM,  Pelrea.  s8.  or  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  vehicle  with 
two  wheels,  BiKOTUM;  with  tour,  qaatTirodium,)irTfaaun>i^f 
iavti.v-TtT^^XPi.qualuor  TolarumcurTUs,Yi^^meI.\\.n  ^7^. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  wcrt  called  BIG£,  InjSgi^ 
v.bijugfi;  \hice,  tri^it :  and  iour,  quadriga,  quadnjugi,v. 
rges  !  frequently  put  tor  the  chariot  uself,  brj a^c  cuttku lam, 
Suet.  Cal.  icj.quadnjugtiscu.rius,\'\ig.O.\i\,  iS.but  (Jsrri. 
eulam  iiofiener  put  for  curit/t,  the  race,  Tic.  Rabir.  to.  Mar- 
cell.  e.  Herat,  od.  i.  k  3-  Wc  also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breasr,(ii^  Au^uito  -fjyges,  stctit 
el  elfpkanti,  Plin-  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the  Romans  always 
yoked  their  horiies  in  their  race  chariots  :  Kcro  once  drove  a 
chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  {aunga. 
.    vtt  decemjugem,  sc.  eurru/n),  Suei.  N.  114.    See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  ;:!iJtioli  in  the  cirais  a:  Rome,  witn  what- 
ever number  ol  b.>rses,  werex:a!icd  QUADUIGARil.  Snel. 
^cr.  t6.tr()ra  cIiCi^UiiilM^izbeinginost  tiequelitly  used;  hence 

FaCTIONES  QUAUHtGARIORUM,  FfStUS. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  lognher.  leaping  quick. 
\y  from  the  one  to  tJC  other,  were  calli-il  DESULTORES ; 
hence  daultor  v.  Jesertor  anorts,  incoiisiant,  Ovid.  Am.i.^.  ir, 
and  the  horses  thcmseivcs,  DesuLTdkii,  Lio.xWv.^.Stut. 
Cat.  39,  sometimes  successfully  used  in  war,  IJv.  xxiii.  99. 

The  vehicles  iiscditi  races  werecdlled  CURHUS,  or  car. 
ricula,  chariotsya  currendo,  from  their  vclocity_,  having  only 
two  wheels,  bv  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn  ; 
Solhllsc^^cd  inwarhydiffereni  nations;  of  which  snmc  were 
armed  with  scythes,  [cuttus  falcali,falceUa  quadriga),  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  L'v.  xxxvii.  41.  &  42,  Curt.  iv.  9.  Also  those 
used  by  the  Roman  mi^gistraies,  the  consul^:,  Drzior.s,  censors, 
•od  chief  i^ilcs,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus 
1  CiRDi.Es, 
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CURULBS,  GeH.  lii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magi- 
itrates  sat  in  the  scnate-housf ,  the  rostra,  or  tribunal  of  jrisricc, 
SELLA  CURULJS,  because  the)'  carried  it  with  them  Jii 
their  chariots,  Id.  &  Isidor,  xx.  11. 

It  was  a  itoolor  leHt  without  a  back,  {imaclinterium,  v.ta. 
J>ulalttmatergosurginiinquodreclinaTiposset),yi\thioutzitxA.. 
ed  feet,  Hxed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  join- 
ed by  a  common  axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X. 
{decKSsaiim),  and  covered  with  leather  ;  so  that  it  might  be 
occasional!)'  folded  together  for  the  convcnit^oce  ol  carriage, 
and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  lu  use  it,  Plutarch, 
in  Mar.  Suel.  Aug.  43.  Cell.  vi.  g.  adorned  with  ivory  ;  hence 
called  CuKULE  E»UK,Iiorat.  ep.  i.6.33.  and  Al.TA,iiil,  viii. 
488.  because  frequently  placed  on  a  iribiinal,  or  becaasv  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dignity  :  Regia,  because  first  used  by  the 
kings,  Liv.  i.  ao.  ViTg,.£.n.  xi.  334.  borrowed  frotn  the  Tut. 
cans,  hiv.  i-  8>  Ftor.  i.  j.  in  later  times  adorned  with  engrav- 
ings ;  conjpicuum  tignis,    Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  ' 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  ». 
cred  rites,  wai  culled  PiLENTUM,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  {pai- 
ti!e),  Serv,  in  Virg.  Ma.  viii.  666.  with  four  wheels ;  usually 
paini^  with  various  colours,  Isider.  xx.  is.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  used  in  common  [festopTofcstaque)  waicalled 
Carfentum,  Liv.  v.  S3,  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mo- 
ther of  Evander,  Ovi<i.  fast.  i.  6aa.  commonly  with  two 
wheels,  and  an  arched  covering  ;  as  ihe  famines  used,  ^currtu 
arcuatus)  Liv,.i.  si-  48.  Suff  ■  Tii.s.u,  11.  sometimes  with- 
out a  covering,  Liv.  i,  ^j.  Women  were  prohibited  the  usa 
of  it  in  the.secuitd  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Liv.  l\%\v, 

1.  which  however  was  soon  alter  repealed,  Ih.  8. put  for 

any  carriage,  f/or.  i.  18.  iii.  a.  lo, 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses, 
a<lorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  ofthe  gods 
were  led  in  siilcmn  procession  from  their  shrines,  [e sacrariis^ 
at  l}\c  Circensian  games,  to  a  place  iniheCtrcuj,  called  PuL- 
viNAR,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  where  couches  were  prepared  for  pla- 
cing them  on,  WHS  called  THEN SA,  Feslus:  from  the  thongs 
stretched  before  it,  (/ora  lensa),  Asc.  inCic.  Verr.  i-59-  attend- 
ed bv  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  must  magnificent  ap- 
parel, Uv..\,  41.  who  weresdid  rAflijuni  dvcere  vel  dedu- 
ctRt,  Id.  &  Suet.  Avg.  43.  f'esp.  5.  who  delighted  to  touch 
the  thongi  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  {Junemque  manu 
coitlingtTf^audent),  Ascon.  ib.  Virg.  JS.a.  ii.  239.  And  if  a 
.  ^oy,  {puir  patrtmus  el  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go  {omitttre) 

the 
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the  thonfT  which  he  held,  it  behoved  tiie  procewion  to  Wtc- 
Dcwed,  Ctc.  Resp.  H.  lo.  &  ii. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  lo  any  ox^, 
was  an  acknowleHgement^t  hii  divinity,  Sutt,  Cas.  76. 

A  carriage  with  cwofwheels,  tor  travelling  ejtpcdiliou*ly 
was  called  CISIUM,  q.  cittum,  Cie.  Pbil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7. 
Senec.ep.  72.  the  driver,  CisiARlUs,  Utptaa:  drawn  usually 
by  three  mule.';,  Anson,  ep.  viii.  7,  its  body  [capsam,  v.  -n)  oC 
basket-work,  (PloXimum,  v.  -Inum),  Festus.  A  larger  car- 
rtaee  for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDA.  a 
Garlic  word,  Quinctil,  i.  9.  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Alt.  v.  17,  vi.  1. 
W  Carruca,  Suet.  NfT.  30.  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or  Car- 
rucabius,  a.  an  hired  one,  Muutoria,  Suet.  Cas.  57.  bcMh 
also  used  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47.  sometimes  adorned  with 
K\itx,PUn,  xxxiii.  ij.  An  open  carriage  with  Four  wheels, 
for  perion.i  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  tltink,  was  called  P£- 
TORRITUM,  Gdl.  xv.  30.  BoTtU.  sat.  i.  6.  104.  also  a 
Gallic  word,    Festus. 

A  kindofswift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, was  cjtiedESSEDUM,  Cas.B.G.'iM.  ^^.Virg.G.  iii. 
S04.  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Esseda.* 
BIDS,  Cic.  fam.  vii.  6.Cas.  v.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  forcwn- 
mon  use,  Ctc.  PAil.  ii.  j8.  Suet.  Cal.  s6.  Galb.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  aimed  wiih  scythes,  used  ^  the  same  people, 
COVINUS,  Sil,  xvii.  418.  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tadt. 
Agr.  XXXV.  36.  simiUar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Festas. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  anticnts,  there  were  usually  but 
two  persons,  one  who  fought,  [hAtalor),  and  another  wbo 
directed  the  horses,  {aufiga, the  cliarioteerj,  ^irg.  £n. ix.JSO. 
xii.  469.  624.  737. 

An  open  C4rriaKe  for  heavy  burdens  (vekiculum  ORtrariuBt) 
was  called  PLAU^TRUM,  orveha,  {miuici),  a  waggan  or 
wain  ;  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn 
commonly  by  two  oxenormtne,  AO'r^.C  iii.  ^36.  sometimes 
by  .aises  or  mules.  A  waggon  or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought 
of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  calTed 
fiCIRPEA,  I'arr.  L.L.  iv.3.  properly  the  coverlet  itself,  sc, 
cratei ;  InpUusiro  scirpea  uUaJuit,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A 
covered  carter  waggontaid  withcloaths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  inlirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  ^uan  area, 
Gdi.  XX.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once, 
[anS.  veclura),  was  c^led  VEHES,  -is.  Col.  xi.  3. 

A  wagguti-wiUi  tour  wheels  was  al«o  called  CARRUS  v. 
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•uffi,  by  a  Gallic  name,  Qes.B.  G.  i.  6. 26.  IJv.  x.  eS.  or  Sar- 
RACOM.^an.  iii.  255.  orEpiRHEDiOM,  J</.  viii,  66.  Quinc- 
til.  i.  5.  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Cl'VBulars; 
also  Carracium,  and  a  fortification  farmed  by  a  number  of 
carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  Marctl&n,  xxxi.  so. 

SARRACA£(i0/rX,  V,  -Us,  or  plauslra,  is  put  for  two  con- 
stellations, near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  eg,  OvU.  Met.  ii. 
1 17.  called  ibe  tw»  bears,  [Arcii  gemote,  vel  duaa^mi),  Ur- 
ea major,  named  Htlfce,  {Parraasis,  i.  e.  ATcadica),  Lucan, 
ii.  237.  Cic,  Acad.  iv.  so.  Parrhasis  Arctos.Omi/.  Tfist, 
i.  3.  48,  from  Calliito,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  !>  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this  constella- 
tion by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  §06.  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.  c.M»M(iifei,cams  Cauda,  Cic.  N.D.  ii.41.Ovid. 
Fast.,iii.  to6.  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the 
great  bear,  (Helice],  Ovid.  ep\  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  -was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin.toet,  Astron.  i.  2.  from  iti  resemblance  to  a  waggon, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  10,  39.  whence  we  call  it  Qiarks's  vmn,  or 
th^plougk;  and  the  stars  which  compote  it,TKioNEs,  Marhat. 
■vi.  58.  q.  Terionm,  ploughing  oxen,  farr.  L.L.  vi.  4. 
Gdl.  ii.  2 1;  seven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES,  Cic.ri.42. 
But^tfuj/rizin  the  pikir.  is  applied  to  both  bears;  hencecalicd 
Gemini TRlONE»,>^r^...£n.i.  j ^^.aUnino£cidm,v .Ttunquam 
ocddentes,hecauseii:iey  nevef  scuCic.ii.Oceammetu»ites4e!juore 
tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  11^6,  for  a  reason  mentioned,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
191.  and  tardi  vcl^^i,  because  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
they  appear  to  move  s  low ,  Neque  se  quiquam  in  cala  commovent, 
Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

Thel/r/a  Majerh  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES, 
q.  bubaUus,  the  ox-drive^',  Ctc.  N.  D.  ii.  42.  said  to  be  retard- 
ed by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,  CviW,  Mel.  ii.  177.  named  aha 
Arctophylax,  q.  ursa  custgs,  Manil.  i.  316.  Custos Eryjiuat- 
thidos  Ursa,  Ovid.  Tiist.  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  constellation 
Areas,  the  son  of  Cailisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus 
joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Mel.  ii.  jo6.  viii,  206.  A  star 
in  it  oF  the  first  magnitude  was  called  AKCTURUS,q.afKT«i 
-tvfa,urjacavda;  Steli.A  postcaudamurs*  MAjORis.i'fn', 
in  yif^-  '£"■  i-  744.  iii.  516-  G.  i.  204.  said  to  be  the  same 
with  Bootes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  name  properly  implies,  o^ktm 
&«f{,  vrsa  cttSlos.  Around  the  pole,  mpvcd  the  dragon,  [draco 
V.  anguis !  geminas  qui  ieparal  Arctos,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.45.)ap- 
proachineilicurjfima/'firwiih  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ur/a 
^nincr;  with  its  body,  Virg,  G.  i.  e44. 

8  The 
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The  princrpal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  i.  The  wfiecia, 
(ROT JE,),  ilie  body  of  ihe  carriage,  (CAFSUM,  «J,  v.  -a, 
i'l.OXEMOM,  V.  -US,  Festus),  and  drauglit-irce,  T£MO  ;  to 
which  the  animils  winch  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels- consisted  of  ike  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a  round 
bfam,  (lignum,  v,  stipes  leic.<,),  on  which  the  wheel  turns  ;  the 
Ra.ve,[mediltus),  in  which  the  axtcmove^,  and  tlie  spokes  ("ra^ 
di'J  are  fixed;  the circumfi-teiiceoithe wheel, /^^rjViA^na,  v. 
ro/jriu>nniiccu>'i'<i^urii,Ovid.M*;t.ii.io8.).compusedoffellic.<> 
(<i^i»/irj}fiiiwhichihcspoki.-sarefjsiened,cr>mmorilyBurrnund'- 
ed  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring,  ^^nn^Auj^,  Qiiinctil.i.^.S.  Pers. 
V.  71.  Virg.  i£n,  v,  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  fnon  radialaj,  was  called  TYM- 
PANUM, Irom  its  rtsembUnee  to  tlie  end  of  a  drum.  It  «vas 
made  ufeolid  boards,  (/<iAu/<z),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood, 
as  an  a:ai,  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars, 
\tTamieTsis  aisehbus)  with  an  iron  ring  around,  {/erreus  can- 
tAtts) ;  so  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  the  exiremj ties  of 
the  txisf  called  Cardines,  Probusin  Virg.  G.  i.  163.  Sych 
wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,  liid,  &  G.  ii'  444-  as 
thcystillare  in  this  country  and  called  TUMBt.EHi<.  Tympanitin 
is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men,  for  rai- 
sing  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  i>f  i^mllies,  [tro~ 
ebUie),  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane,  {loll^na,  grus,  v. 
TifONf),  Lucrei.  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  ('nttf^inaAiiuf- 
feria),  Vitruv.  X.  9.  C^rua  ANTUA,  A^rf.  ix.  iq,  Ancla  V. 
Antka,  Suet.  Ttb.  51.  {»rt>inii»,  Joh«,  vi.  it.)  HAtisTUM,  v. 
reta  aquaria,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water,  Lucrft. 
V.  3i7>  the  water  was  raised  through  a  siphon,  [sipha  v.  on^ 
^stula,  v.  canalis),  by  the  force  of  a  sucker,  {embUus  v.  -vnij, 
at  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets,  [modioHv.  kamtt),yu- 
venal.  xiv.  303.  Water-engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish 
fires,  PUn.  ep.  x.  ^i,  ' 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
AXIS  is  put  fur  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to 
turn,  Gc,  dt  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  t.  and  ilie  ends  oiihtaxis, 
Cabdines,  VEBTicEs,  vel  poLi,  forthe  north  and  south  poles, 
Cic.N.  D.  iii.  41-  yirg.  G.  i.  t^z.  P/v),  ii.  15.  Axis  and  po- 
LUs  are  someiinies  put  for  calu'm  or  ^ethtr  /  thus,  sub  alhais 
aft,  i.e.  suh  dio  vcl  nfrf,  Virg.  JE,^.  W,  ^12.  viii.  b8.  lucidus 
pdus.Wi'^^^-  Cin^iflfjffluni^ijud^tfor.  the  fotir  cardinal  points; 
StPTfsTBii',  ihe  north;  Mekides,  ihc  south;  Orieki, 
sc.se/,  vet  pr/wi  jo/ij,  the  east ;  OcciDttii,v.occasus so/is,  the 
wtst :  Q^uindii.  xit.  10.  67.  (arde  Eeiis,  the  cast,  5a/.  Ikk. 

i.  157. 
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i.  i^j.ocdiuus,  V.  Hafierius,  the  we«, /.BMn.iv.  ffja.  v.71. 
In  the  north  Jupiter  w<»  supposed  to  reside;  hence  it  is  called 
DouiciLiuM  Jovis,  &rw.  %nVirg,^a.  ii-693.  Sedes  oko- 
RUM,  Ffj^&i  iR  Sinistra  aves  :  and  ai  some  think,  porta 
coELi,  Virg.  G,  iii.  s6i.  thitSi  Tem/KitAs  a  verlice,  (or  a  sep- 
tentriont,  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  utually  yok^ .in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen> 
asses,  and mulef, .sometimes camels,  Snel.Ner.  yi.Plm.  viii. 
18.  elephant.  Curt.  viii.  9.  P/in.. viji.  2.  Siut.  CI.  11.  Seaec.de 
It.  ii.  31.  avd  even  lions,  P/m.  viii.  16.  tiffer^,  leopards,  and 
bears,  Manial.  i.  103-  dt^i,  Laiitpri4. ,  Heuog.  aS-  goats  and 
deer.  Marl.  i.  cs.  also  men,  Plii.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucun.  x.  B76. 
und  women,  Lamprid.  1^.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  [vinculo  v.  ad  vekicu/um 
jungebaHtur,\'\T^.  JS.n.  vii.  7(4.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Snel.  Cxt. 
31. J  by  what  ^at  called  JUGUJvL,a  yoke;  usually  made  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  aUo  ot  metal,  Horat.  od.  iii.  9.  18. 
Jertm.  xxviii.  1 3.  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly 
upon  two;  ofacio^ked  iorm,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  ei6'  with  1 
beDd(£urua^urtj}tur  the  neck  of  each:  Hence  sui  J  UGo,  ca*  ■ 
gere,  v.jungere;  C0U9  v.  cervicerjugo  suijicere,  subdere,  siih- 
mitUre,  v,  iupponert,  &  eriptrt :  loGUM  subire,  cervicejerre, 
delreelare,  exuere,  a  arviaius  dgicere,  txcvtae,  S3c. 

The  yoke  was  tied  10  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  ta  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  [lora  Sdbjucia],  Catt,  63. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  car- 
riage, another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and 
yoked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added, 
be  was  bound  with  nothing  but  rope^  williout  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  Joined  a-breatt,  {aquats 
freale),  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  bjr 
one  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage,  called  Ju9Ai.ES,jtf^ani,  v.juges,  (^uyiai),  Fettus ;  and ' 
Uve  others  were  bound  {appensi  vel  adjuncH)  on  each  side  with 
ropes;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  Stt</. Tii. 9.  Stat. 
Thet.  vi.  461.  ({fif«^«,  o-iifAMi,  V.  wAfwfci),  Dimys.  vii.  75. 
Indor,  xvii.35. Zonar.  Ann. ii.  or  Fu N ES,Auson.epilapk. xxxv. 
10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (in  juadrigis),  the  horse  on  the  right, 
DsxTER,  v.^n'fflu;,-  on  theleri,fiNiSTER,/otw^  V.  secuaaus. 
Id.  Tliis  method  of  j'oking  horses  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
Circcnsian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excit- 
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ed.were,— 1.  Thetulior  whip,  flagrum,  v.FLAGELLUM, 
(futrrt(),  madoof  leatbern-thmigs,  Scutica,  loris  korridit, 
meiTti*^,  Martini,  x.  6a}.  or  twiMed oordi,  (ieilto  theen^  of  a 
stick,  sometimn  sharpened  (dculeati)  with  imall  bits  of  iron 
orieaJHthc  cnd.fHoRHiBiLE  PLACBLLUM.^oroJ.  jo/.  i.  3. 

.7.)  and  divided  into  several  lubes,)  t^M  v.  iera),  called 

"*0RP10NS,   I.Kings,  xii.  11. 

— 2.  Arod,(VlRGA,  yuvenal.  iii.  317,  Lucm.  iv.  683}. 
or  goad,  (STlMUtXJS,  i.  e.  ftriica  cum  ctufUeaciUa^  "BP'** 
or  long  ittck,  with  a  iharp  point;  HenctslimuiaialUuiaMiie- 
re,  admovere,  addere,  adjicere  /  itiwtiJii  fodere^  indtare,  &c. 
Adversus  slimiditm  caicts,  se-jaciare,  to  kick  against  the  goad, 
Ter.  Pharm.  t.  a.  aS.  «f0(  Mvrfa  >an^,  in  slimnlos  caidfrare. 
Acts.  ix.  5. 

—And  3.  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  ^m/calci  egvilis  aliigetur; 
ferrata  caUecunctantem  impetlAatequum,  Sit.  vii.  696.)  usedtm- 
Iv  by  riders :  Hence  equo  calcaria  addere,  suidere,  &c,  Mier 
frems  eget,  oiler  adcari^s,  said  by  Itocrate*  of  Epborus  and 
Tbcopompus,  Cic.  Alt.  t'i.  t.  Oral.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  For  rcitrainin([  and  managing  horses, 
were,—].  The  bit  or  briiJe,  {FR^NUM,  pi,  .«..v.  -a), 
said  to  have  been  tnTcnled  by  the  Laptlkm,  a  people  of  Tbetsaly, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  115.  or  hy  one  Pelelnronius,  Plin.  vii.  ^6.  the 
pan  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called  Auhsa  ;  that 
which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  properly  the  I'rm  or  bit,  Orea, 


Fatus;  sometimes  made  aneqiuH  and  rough,  like  a  wolPs 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong,  (t£HAx), 
Liv,  xxxix.  j.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  13.  [durior  tris  eq*m»,)  Ik.  ii. 
a. 40. henceymu  L,vp\TS,Herat.od.'\,%,$.ViTg.G,'iu.  soS. 
Omd.  Am.  i.  a.  15.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Trist.  iv.  6.  4.  Stat.AchU. 
i.  381.  Frena  injicere,  concutere,  acapere,  nuMdere^  detra- 
here,  laxare,  (Be.  Frenum  merderi,  to  be  imjMtiem  under 
restraint  or  subjection,  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  13.  but  in  M.»rtial.  I. 
toj.  &  Slat.  Sylv.  i.  3.  aS-  to  bear  Umely. 

Tbt  bit  was  sometimeg  made  of  gold,  as  the  colbrs.  {m<mi~ 
lia),  which  hung  from  the  horses'  neck  ;  and  the  coverinn  For 
their  backs  (j^o/n)  were  adorned  with  gold-and  purple,  Tu^. 
j£n.  vii.  879. 

— a.  The  reins,  (HABENj£,  vel  Lora)  ;  \\tnctk*kenajt 
arrrifere,^ectere,  v.  moliri,  to  manage ;  dare,  immitlere,  effuH~ 
dtrt,  laxare,  perwiUere,  to  let  out ;  adductre,  to  draw  in,  and 
supprimere,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  ormuKzle,  fCArisTRUM), 
was  applied,  Virg,  G.  iii.  188.  aometinics  with  iron  spikes  fixed 
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W  It,  ai  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  wnned,  /^.  |^.  or 
with  a  covering  for  the  mouth,  {JiscelU) ;  \xnce£sctlhs  capita 
trareboves,  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  ^i^wv,  Duet.  xxv.  (V. 
OS  consuere,  Senec,  ep.  47.  But  Cafiistrum  is  also  put  lor  any 
rope  or  cord  ;  hence  vitrm  capiitro  conslringere,  to  biDt),  Cd/k- 
mrf.  iv.  20.  Jumenta  capistrHre,  to  tie  with  a  halier,  or  fat- 
ten to  the  stull,  /if.  vi,  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horsc.<,  was  call- 
ed AURIGA,  (vMxtt  ?"'  'c™  lene^ai) :  or  ablator,  {i>ans]p 
the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Mel.  ii.  327.  tic.  v^U.  xiii,  at. 
AcaJ.  iv.  99.  alsoMoDRRATOR,  Lttcan.vm.  t^g.  But  these 
names  are  applied  chiefly  to  those  who  contended  in  the  Cir- 
cus, Sua.  (^f.  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24.  Pbn.'ep.  ix.  6.  or  direct- 
ad  chariots  in  war,  Virg.  and  always  stood  upright  io  their 
chariots,  [insistebant  curribus),  Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  Hence  auri- 
«AR£  for  currum  regen  t  and  AuHIGabtus,  a  person  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  ol  a  constellation,  in  which  are  tw» 
stars,  called  UjEDi,  the  kids ;  ab4vethebomsof  TauniSj  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  arc  the  HyiU 
Ja,  («J  bm,  pluere),  or  Sucula,  (a  suibuj),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii,  43. 
Plin.  ii.  39.  Gell.  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvue,  by  Virgil,  .£n,  iii, 
516.  and  Tristei,  by  Horace ;  because  at  their  nsing  and  set- 
ting, they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od.  t.  3.  14.  on 
the  neck,  or.  as  Servius  says,  G.  \.  i^j.  mle  genua  iaurif 
Plin.  it.  41.  iR  caudi  tauri  septem ;  PLEIADES,  or  VercI' 
htM,  the  seven  stars ;  siog.  PUios  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii. 
188. 

Agitator  it  also  put  for  agaso,  ( quijumaila  ag^at)  a  per. 
ton  who  drove  any  beasts  on  ie«,  rirg.  G.  i.  373.  But 
driven  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage ;  thus,  rhedarius,  plauslrarius,  &.c.  or  of  the  animals 
which  drew  it;  thus,  MULio,  Suet.  Nfr.  ^o. Senec.  ep.  6'^. 
Martiai.  ix.  58.  xii.  14.  commonly  put  for  a  KuUteer,  who 
drove  mules  of  burden,  {muh  cUteUarii),  Martial,  x,  2,  Sc.  76. 
as  e^uiso,  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses,  {equorum 
demiter,  qui  tolutim  incedere,  v.  badizare docebat,  logo  with  an 
ambling  pace],  under  ihc  Magisler  Equorum,  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  horses,  Varro,  The  horses  trf  Alexander  and  Cztar 
would  admit  tra  riders  but  themselves,  Cur/,  iv.  i^.  Plin.  viii.  42. 
Ihe.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  connnonly  sat  bcliind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  band,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said 

sedere 
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sedere pritni  teM,  Phedr.  iii.  6.  sedere temone,  v.frimetemone, 
i.  c.  in  seHa ftroxuna  lemom,  Stat.  Svlv.  i.  e.  144.  Propcix.  iw. 
9,  »nd ti/none /aii,v.  accuti,  to  bctrirown  from  his  scat,  Virg- 
j£n.  xii.  470-  someiimes  drest  in  red,  [caausmatus,  i.  c.  tMsU 
Cknusii  conficta  indutut)  Sb«.  Ner,  30.  or  scarlet,  {cocco). 
Martial.,  x.  76.  sometirnes  he  walked  on  foot,  Liv.  i,  ^tj. 
Dionys.  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currutm 
tquosque  justinere,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  s  I-  when  he  drew  it  back  or 
wide,  retorouere  el  averttre,  Virg.  /E.a.  xii.  4^5. 

Those  wno  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  hoiseback,  were  said 
vehit  otportari,  evehi,  or  inveki;  those  carriedin  a  hired  ve- 
hicle, {vehicult!  «Kn'/orio\VELTOHB5 :  50  passengers  in  a  ship ; 
Cic,  Nat.  D.iii'  37.  ^.  jfuvenal.  xii.  6g.but  vector  naXto  put 
lor  one  who  carries,  Omd,  Fast.  \.  433.  tulmiias  vector,  i.  e . 

SictJtt,  Stat.  Theb.  9,  8j^.  as  vehms  fur  one  who  is  CBTried, 
c.  Clar.  or,  27.  Justin,  xi.  7.  G«K.  v.  6.  so  tmakenj,  Cic. 
N.  D.  i.  a8. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currum  coa- 
teendere,  ascendere,  insccndere,  ct  insilire,  whicii  is  usually  ap- 
plied tomounting  on  horseback,  ialtu  in  curruaemicare,  Virg. 
xii.  3B7.  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  atiy  one,  curru  v. 
in  currttm  toUi.  The  time  fur  mourning  in  hi  red.  carriages  was 
intimated  by  the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his 
whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  to  dismount,  descoidere  v,  desUire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  dtfTerent  colours. 
&nr,  in  firg.  A-  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various 
omameniB,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones, 
Pkn.  xxxiii,  ^.  Juvenal.  vW.  12^.  as  the  Persians,  Cur^,  iii.  3. 
X.  u  Hence  Ovid.  Ma,  u.  107. 


Of  the  CITY. 


"DOME  was  built  on  seven  hills,  [colUs,  monies,  arces,  rel 
jB^fl,  nempe,  PaUUinus,  Quinnalis,  AventinuSt  Caiius, 
Ptmnalis,  Extjuilinus,  a.  Janicularis) ;  hence  called  ar^jSEP. 
TICOLLIS;  or  ^tSTtMCZKlUA,  Stat.  Sdv.  i.  a.  191,  iv. 
I.  6.  by  ibe  Greeks,  kxTcOj^oi,  Serv.  in  Ain.  vi.  784.  G.  ii. 
^5.  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December,  called 
SsPTIMONTlUt^ 
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Septimontium,  Festus,  Suet.  Dom.4.  to  commemoraje  (he 
addition  of  ihe  7th  hill.  Piutarch.  q.  Rom.  69. 

The  Janiculum  leems  t»  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servlui 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rume  ;  became,  ibouj^h  bdili  on, 
and  f  ;r[ifie'd  by  Ancus  ^<v-  ■■  33-  't  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  within  the  city.  Id.  ii,  lo.  51-  Bio.  37.  Gelt. 
XV.  27.  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several  authors, 
Eutrop.  i.  5.  The  Cotlis  CaMoliaus,  vel  Tarpeius,  which  Scr- 
vius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it. 

The  jfanicutuM,  Collis  Horttdorum,  and  f^aticanus  were  ata 
terwards  added. 

1.  Men/ PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine 
iTjount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  j.  Here  Au- 
gustus bad  hii  house,  and  thesucceeding  emperors;  as  Ro- 
inuliis  had  before  1  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  lulled  PA- 
LATIUM, apalace,  ^uf/.  7s.  iJiii,  liii. -16.  DomusPala- 
TlNA,  Suet.  U.  \y.  Vtsp.  25.  D.  I  j-  and  in  later  times,  thoie 
who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

^.  CAPITOUNUS ;  so  called  from  the  Capitoi  built  on  it, 
formeriynamedSATUKNlU^,Frum  Saturn's  havingdwelt  there, 
Justin,  xliii.  i.  Virg.  ibid,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia, 
who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sibincs,  Ltv.  i,  1 1 .  Dionys.  ii, 
38.  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv.  \.  33. 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the.faills,  Ih. 
myi.  iv.  «6.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who 
was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i,  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chow  to 
take  the  omens,  Ii.  6.  therefore  aaid  net  to  have  been  inclu- 
ded within  the  Pomfmum.Gell.  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vit«, 
14,  till  the  time  of  Clnudius,  JUJ,     But  others  say^    it  wai 

'  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Lie.  i.  33,  Dionyi.  iii.  43.  called 
jAioCMs  MuRCius,  from  MuTcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  chapel,  (lar^lj^iim},  on  it.Fejftij;  CoUii  OlANA,  from  a 
temple  af  Diana,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  3.  aa.  and  Rbmonius,  from 
Remus,  who  wished  the  city  to  oe  Tounded  there. 

4.  QUIRINALIS,  ii  supposed  to  have  been  named  from 
a  temple  of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirinus,  which  stood  oa 
it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  e68.  Ovid.  Fait.  iv.  375.  or  from  the  Sabine*, 
who  came  from  Cures,  and  dwelt  there,  Fistui ;  added  to  the 
city  by  Serving,  Liv.  i.  44.  called  in  later  tjmes,  Mem  CabaU 
li,  ox  CabaUinus,  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

^.  C^LIUS,  named  from  Cales  f^ibenna,  a  Tuscan  lead- 
er, who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sa- 
bines,  with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on, 
Farr,  L.  L.  iv.  8.  added  to  the  city  by  Romului,  according  to 
O  o  H'tonys. 
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Dionys,  ii.  go.  by  Tullus  Hostiliiu,  according  to  Liv.  t.  g#, 
by AncuiM»n'ias,.iccoidinetoSiTaio,v, p.  934. by Tarqui- 
nms  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  6  j.  anciently  called 
QuERQUETULANUs,  fron  the  oaks  which  gfcw  on  it.lHd.ia 
tne  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be  called  AUGUSTUS,  Tadi, 
Ann.  iv.  64.  Suel.  Tib.  48.  sftcryards  natned  Latehanus, 
ifhcre  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to  tbc  Va- 
tican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew 
there,  {mmimta),  Varr.  ibid.  Juvenal,  lii.  71.  or  Facuta- 
Lis,  (fromyi;^)',  beeches],  Plin.  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city  hy 
Servius  Tullius,  Iav.  i.  44. 

.  7.  EXQUILINUS,  Exquilia,  vel  Es^idlia,  supposed  to  be 
named  from  thickets  of  oals,  (ascuUtaJ,  which  grew  on  it, 
Varro,  L.  L.  iv.  8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubiaj,  Ov. 
Fast,  ill.  £46.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  TuUiui,  liv.  i.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  on  it,  Virg.  /En.  viii.  3^8.  Oviti.  Fail.  1. 146.  the 
iQost  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial. 
iv-  64.  vii.  16,  From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  oame  of 
Mom  Aureus,  and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

V  ATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  poucj- 
sion  of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  the  soothsayers,  fvaleij,  Festui ;  or  from  the  predictions 
uttered  there,  Geli,  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Jaractdum,  00 
the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Horat.  od.  i.  20.  disliked  by  the 
Uitients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,  fin/amis  aer,  Frontin.) 
Tacit,  hist,  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad  wine.  Mart.  vi. 
9K.  xii.  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are 
the  Pope  s  palace,  aWcd  Si.  Atigelo,  the  f^oAcoa  library,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  S^  Peter's  church, 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being 
originally  covered  with  gardens.  Suet.  Ner,  ^o.  taken  io  to  the 
city  by  Aurelian;  afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the  jPuwti, 
a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three, 
or  at  most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-sevcn,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  aoo  paces ;  it 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regienes,  wards  or  quar- 
ters, Pliti.  iii.  j.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1 .  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through 

which  the  Flaminian  roid  passed ;  called  also  Flumentana, 

because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber, — fl.  COLLINA,  (o  coUibus 

Q,uirinaiieiyimnah},  colled  also  QUIRINAMS.  A«on£nsje 

,  .^      .  vel 
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Vti  SAV/kttf^  Patus,  Uv.v.^i.  Tacit.  Hist.  Hi.  %i.  Toiliii 
gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Iao.  xxvi.  lo.  and  threw  a  spear  with, 
in  the  city,  PHn.  xxxiv.  6.  a.  15.  Cie.fin.  iv.  9. — 3.  VIMI- 
NALIS.— ^.  ESQUILINA,  anciently  Melia,  Lakcana^  vel 
Lavicana,  without  which  criminals  were  punished,  Plaut.  Cas. 
ii,  6.  a.  Moral,  epsd.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  11.  38. — 5.  N/fiVIA, 
10  called  from  oneJVcnnW,  who  possessed  tne  grounds  near  it, 
Yarr.  L.  L.  iv.  3^  ;— 6.  CAJIMENTALIS,  through  which 
(he  Fahii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called  Scelebata, 
fesius. — J.  Catena,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua  passed ; 
—8.  Tridmphalis,  through  which  those  who  triumphed 
entered,  Gc.  Pis,  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  VtmHalis  and  Esqmlina,  without  the 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRAETORI- 
AN cohorts  or  miiites  Pii£tohiani,  a  body  of  troops  instl* 
tutcd  by  Augustus  to  guard  hie  person,  and  called  by  that  name, 
in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Roman  Ge- 
neral in  battle,  sap.  38fi-Composed()fninecohorts,  Tarit.Atm. 
iv.  j.  Stiet.  Aug.  49.  according  to  Dio  Caisius,  often,  Iho,  Iv. 
S4.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  7^^.  {? 
Suet:  Cal.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria 
and  Umbria,  or  aniient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  j.  Hist,  \.  84. 
Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Prxtorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and 
fouf  to  guard  the  city.  Id.  HiH.  ii.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augus- 
tus instituted  only  three.  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelted  the  prsetorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  limes  the  anticni  number,  Herodian.  iii.  44. 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  ttic 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dio,  Ixxiv,  a.  They  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed, 
Aurel.  Victor,  Zosim,  ii.  p,  89.  panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed loenlargc  the  city,  ^;^(Jm.«n'w»i  */■(>- 
JerreJ,  who  had  extended  ihc  limits  of  the  empire.  Tacitus, 
however,  observes,  that  although  several  generals  had  sub- 
dued many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed  tlie 
right  of  enlarging  thepomaTittm,  except  Svlla  and  Augustus, 
to  the  time  otClaudius,  Ann.  xii.  23.  But  other  authors 
say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Ca,»ar,  6c.  /^«.  xiii.20. 33, 
&  3^.  Dio,  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gel/,  xiii.  14.  The  latt  who 
did  It  was  Aurelian,  Vofisc.  tn  Aurel.  21.' 
^  Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  itvantJent  Rome,  wc 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computet  them  in  its  most 
flouriihiiig  slate  at  four  millions. 

•  o  <  PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

I.  TEMPLES.     Oftb«e,  th-.chicFwere. 

■'■  I.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  beousc,  wh«n  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  ii  taid  to  have  becD 
found,  (caput  Ofivcl  Tolicujusdam),lAV.  i.  38.  55.  Dionyi. 
iv.  59.  Scrv.  in  Virg.  ^n,  viii.  345. — builtonthcTarpeian 
or  Capilolinc  mount,  by  Tar^uinius  Superbui,  lb.  and  dedi- 
cated by  Hontius,  liv,\\.  8. ;  burnt  A,  U.  670.  rebuilt  by 
Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catuius,  A.  675.  again  burnt  by 
the  loldiets  of  Viielliui,  A.  D.  70.  Ttcit.  Hist.  iii.  72.  aad 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  thicd  time, 
and  rettored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever.  Suet.  Dom.^.     A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remaia. 

CafitoliUM  t*  sometimes  put  Tor  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stood  ;  as,  Liv.  1. 10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.  &c.and  some- 
times for  the  temple  itielf,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4.  &c.  The  edi. 
fice  of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending 
nearly  eee  feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples,  [^xdts, 
tea^la,  cello:  vel delubra,\  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Mmerva,  and 
Juno,  i)tDnyj.iv.  6i.ThetempIeof  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle, 
whence  he  is  called  ldedi&  quisaUt  ade  Deus,  Quid.  Pont,  iv, 
9.  3s.  The  temple  of  Mmerva  was  on  the  right,  JJv.  vi,  4, 
whence  she  is  said  to  haveobtained  the  honours  next  to  Jupiter. 
(Proximus  Uli  [•c.  Jovi)  lanun  occapavit  Pallas  Aonorf j.Horat, 
od.  i.  12.  19-)  and  the  temple  nf  Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor^ 
indescr.  Rom.  Begionis,  viit.  Livy  however  placet  Juno  first. 
So  O.id,   Ttist.n.agi, 


The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly 
fortified  ;  hence  catted  AKX,fTrg.j£n.  viii.Oja.  (vcliiiAK- 
C£o,  quod  is  sit  locus  munitissimus  urbis,  a  quofadllinii  possit 
hosHsprohiberi,  Varr.L.L.iv.ga.  vel  a!>  a»fO(,  sun'mus] ;  Capi~ 
tolium  atque  arx,  Liv.  ii,49.  iii.  5.  arx  Capitolii,  Flor.  iii  at. 
The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  Irom  the  Forum  WdS  by  100  sieps.Ta- 
nV, /ftjf.iii.7i.Z.iv.viii,6.  It  was  most  magnificently  adorned  ; 
the  very  gilding  of  it  it  said  to  have  cost  i  b.coo  talents,  i.  e. 
L.i,970,a5o,P/M/arM,w  ^o^fic.  hence  called  A" JiEA,^ir^.ii. 
348,  and  FULCEN5,  Horai.  od.  iii.  3,  43.  The  gatet  were  of 
brass,  Uv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Pltn.  xxxiii.  3. 
,  The  principal  timptei  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  thtf 
name  of  Capitol,  Suet.  Cat.  47.  Sil.  xi.  867.  GeU,  xvi.  13. 
Pkut.  drc.  li,  t.  19. 

"   3 
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In  tTie  Capitol  were  likewiie  the  templet  of  Terminui,  £jv, 
i.  Si-  i^P-  b88-  °^  Jupiler  Feretrtuii  Id.  iv,  so,  Nfp.  Aft.  so. 
&c.  Caia  Romttli,  ihe  cottase  of  Romulus,  covered  wiihsiraw, 
Liv.  \,  g%.Stnec.  Hetv.  9.  Ktlruv.  ii.  l.neartlicCuWa  OUabra, 
Macrob.Sat,  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr,  i.  6.  Ovid.  f^i.  iii.  i)jg. 

Near  the  aicent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
■anctuary,  Iav.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  step.  4s.  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  Strv.  in  Fttv.  Ma.  viii.  34a.  ii.  761. 
Stat.  Thei.  xii.  498.  iw.  xxxv.51.Uc.  rerr^  i.  33.  fadl.  Ain. 
iv.  14. 

fl.ThcP 


PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Au- 

isius,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  PUn.  xxxvi.  1  j.  or  to 
.Jars  and  Venus,  Dio,  liii.  27.  or,  at  its  name  imports,  to  all 
thegodt,  j«.^.  3B0.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Ji)eiirA(iff.  i9,coiise- 
crated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All- 
Sainti,  A.D.  607.  now  called  the  Acfvni/f),  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  130  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth. 
The  roof  it  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  beine  left  here  and 
-  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only 
an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  95 
feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  insideare  either  tolid  marble 
or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with 
brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver-plates,  but  now  it  i« 
covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary 
work  and  size.  They  used  10  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but 
now  they  go  down  as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  roach 
raised  by  the  demolition  ot  houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Pala- 
tine  bill,  SuU.  Aug,  99.  Veil.  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public  li- 
brary, Hor.  ep.  i.  3.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets, 
usea  to  recite  their  coropo«itions, //.  So',  i.  10.  38.  sitting  in 
full  dress,  Pen,  i.  13.  sometimes  before  select  judges,  who 
passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  TbepocUwere  ' 
then  said  commlti,  to  be  contrasted  or  matched.  Suet.  Aug,  89. 
Juvenali  vi.  43^.  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug.  4c.  and  tbe  re- 
citers, committere  opera.  Suet.  CI.  4.  Hence  Caligula  said  of 
Seneca,  that  heonly  composed CoMMissiONES,  shewy  decla- 
mations. Suet.  CI,  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose 
bv  Hadrian,  ana 'consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athenaum, 
Aurei.  Fict.~~Capilol.  in  Gordian.  3.  Perfiaoc.  1 1. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  works,  Diaiag.  deOrai.  9.  who  commonly  received  them 
with  acclamations,  Hin.  ep.  ii.  14.  thus,  B£N£,  puUkri,  idli, 

ttgt: 
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tuge:  NON  POTEST  melius,  de.  Oral.  iU.  86.  Horat.  Art,  P. 
4a8.  Pers.  i.  49. 84.  Mart.  ii.  Sophos.  i.  aapiaif^,  (rafwf}, 
scUi,tiact?,Man.i.  4.  7. — jo>  97. — 67.  4. — 77. 9.  and  tome- 
titnes  expresied  their  foadneii  lor  the  author  by  kiting  hliBi 
Martial,  i-  4-  7-  ti.  77.  14. 

4 .  The  temple  of  Diana;  built  on  the  Aventine  noiint,  at 
the  insEigationofServiusTullius,  by  the  Latin  Stales,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  proplCf  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  wai  built  M  the  joiqt  eypence  of 
the  Greek  States  in  Asia,  Uv.  i.  43. 

£,  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Hiimt,  (iidex  idli  ei pads) 
vrith  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  tide,  to  be  open  in  war, 
and  shut  in  timeot  peace,  Lu)..i.  i§.  Vdl.  ii.  38-  PUn.  34.7. 
Sirv.  in  Virg,  i.  204.  vii.  607.  shut  only  once  during  ibe  te-, 
public,  at  trie  end  of  the  firat  Punic  war,  A<  U.  ^aa.  ItiJ. 
ihriceby  Augustus,  (yaaum- iluirinum,  i.  e.  Temj^m  Jani 
belli  poceniis, ftrf/auyt/,  Suet.  Aug.  2».  Jknant  Qutritii,HoT. 
od.  iv.  15.  9.)  6rstafter  she  battle  of  Actiun,  and  the  death 
of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  705.  Dio,  II.  so.  a  second 
time  afterthe  Cantsbrian  war,  A.  7S9.  Die,  liii.  t6.  about  the 
third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  tern* 
pie  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Nu- 
na ;  hence  they  take  Janus  Qmrini  for  the  temple  of  Janui, 
bnilt  by  Romulus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9. 
'  A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papiriiji,  A.  U.  45^ 
lio.  X.  46.  and  aaoiber  by  Auguftut,  Dio,  liv.  19. 

6.  The  lempteg  of  f^icrm,  Juno,  Man,  Venus,  Minervo, 
Neptunt,SSc.  of  Fortune,  of  which  tfaerewere  many,  ofCcn- 
sord.  Peace,  &c. 

Augustus  buiil  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  ForimAiigvtsti, 
■  Suet.  Aug.  S9.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.  Dto  says,  in  the  Capitol, 
liv.  8.  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  trans cribers.  In 
this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly 
those  which  the  Partnians  took  from  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
suB,  A.  U.  701 .  Dio,  x1.  ay,  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthi- 
an king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id.  liii.  aa.  together 
with  the  captives,  Z/.liv.S.  ^e//.ii.  91.  yusl.  xlii.  j.Jjor.iv.ia. 
Eulrop,  vii.  5,    Suetonius,  Aug.  21.  and  Tacit,  Annal.  ti.  1. 

say  that  Phraates  aUogavebostages Noeventin  tbelifcof 

Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  tfais,  and  on  account  of  no- 
thing did  he  value  himself  more  than  that  he  had  recovered 
without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  icrrorof  his  name,  10  ntany 
cuizetuand  warlike  Epoils,lost  bythemisconductof  former  cos)- 
aaanden, 
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>ninilen.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by  tlie  poets,  Herat,  cd.  iv.i  j.6. 
Ep.i.  18.  ^6. Owd.Triii.v..  %ij.Fast.w\,  405.  Virg.^n.  vit-,- 
606. and  the  memory  ofit  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inacripcidni. 
On  a  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  in  Phyriga,  [in 
iafniU  Antyrano),  are  these  words  ;  Partkos  trium  £XER< 
CITUUM  ROMANOtiUM,  (i.  e.  of  the  Lwo  armies  of  Crassus, 
both  son.  Die.  xl.  ai.and  father,  lb.  2 a.  and  of  a  third  army, 
commanded  by  Opptus  Siatianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony, 

Id.  xltX.  2j-]  SPOLIAETSICNAREHtTTEftEMIHI.BUPPLICES. 
{JOE  AMICITLAM  PO?CJLI  ROMANI  PETEAE  COEOI  :      And  OH 

feveral  coins  ibe  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  deliver- 
ing a  miliury  standard  to  Augustus ;  with  this  inscription, 
CiVIB.  ET.  SICK.  HILIT.  A  PARTHIS.  RECEP.  Iv/rESTIT.  vd 
JtECUP. 

II.  Theatres,  seep.  359.  Amphitheatres,^.  348.  andpla- 
cCs  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM,  (d^iw,  from  oSw,  cdtitf,)  a  building,  where  musi* 
ciansand  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselv^i 
before  appearing  on  the  stage',  Cic.  Att.  iv.  t6.  Suet.  Dom.  5. 

NyMPHAuM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness; borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  P/n.  xxxv,  19.  s.  43,  long 
of  being  introduced  at  Rome,  Capitol  Gord.  31.  unless  wc 
■uppose  It  the  same  time  with  the  temple  of  the  nymph,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  Mil.  zy.  Arusp.  97. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximug,  seep.  340.  Circus 
Flaminius,  laidoutby  one  Flaminius;  called  also /^fr/&ia. 
rtr,  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  ^4.  63.  used 
not  only  for  the  celebration  ofgames,  hut  also  for  making  lia> 
rangues  to  the  people,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Sext.  14.    . 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpen 
and  foTlune-tellers,  ^JorA/^ft^,  jugglers,  {prastigiatoresj.  Sea 
hence  called  FALLAX.  Herat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

.  Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  xiv.  14.    Caracalla,  Ueliogabilus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Qrd,  for  the  run- 
ning of  ifien  and  horses.  Suet.  Cirs.  gg-  Dom.  5.  HipfodrS- 
ni,  places  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  P/nu/.  Bacchic 
Hi.  3.  fi/.  also  laid  out  for  private  use.  Martial,  xii.  ^o.  cspe- 
cially  in  country -villas,  Piin.  ep.  v.  6.  but  here  some  read  Hj- 
Podromuj,  a  shady  or  covered  walk,  which  indeed  seeiAs  to  be 
meant ;  as  &don.  ep.  li,  2. 

PAL^STR^ 
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PAL^TR^,  GYMNASIA.  rfXYSTI.  places  for  ex- 
ereitin^ ihe  Athieta ;  Seep.  343' &  ^^^. of  ftantratiasta,  who 
both  wrestled  and  boxed,  (^  p:\HLtATj6certekani,  i.  e.  oiiuii- 
ita  veribui  [lnuM^o^),  Seme.  ten.  v.  g.  GeU.  iii.  i  j.xUi.  8/. 
Q^Ktnctil.  II.  g. 

These  placei  were  chiefly  in  rhe  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exeicisei,  aniienily  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  ; 
hence  called  Su?£KRt  hbgie  ager,  Juvenal,  vi.  523.  and 
■tier  their  expuluon,  consecrated  to  Mara,  Xav.  ii.  j.  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Herat,  od.  iii-  1.  10.  Cic. 
Cat.  i-  ^.  Off.  i.  09.  put  fur  the  Comitia  held  there,  Ge.  Oral. 
iii. 42.  hence fors  domna  carapi,  Cir.  Pis. a.  or,for  the  votes; 
hence  venalis  campus,  i,  e.  suffra^a,  Lucan.  i.  180;  Campi  No^ 
ta,  a  repulse.  Vol.  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  any  thing  in  which 
a  person  exercises  himseH;  Hence  iaiijsimvs  dtcenai  camput^ 
inauo  hceat  oraiori  vagan  bheri,  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic. 
Off-  i  i6.  Acad,  iv.  35.  Campus,  in  ^uo excurrere  virtus,  cog- 
noscique  foiiU,  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUmACH1£,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
boilt  nearly  in  tlielurmofaCtVfiiJ ;  vetus,  i>  e,  Naunutchis^ 
GrdMaxim,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  AuousTi,  Id.  43.  Tii>.  7a, 
DoHITjAM,  Jd.g.  MarbcU.Sptct,  88>  These  fiehciwere  ex- 
faibiied  alio  in  ihe  drcus  and  amphitheatre,  Una,   See  p.  345. 

III.  CURIj£,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
&tna  met  to  perform  divine  service,  Vdrro,  de  L.  L,  xv. 
^t.  itep.  I.  or  where  the  senate  assembled,  (Senacula); 

IV,  FORA,  public  places.  .  Of  these  the  chief  was, 
FORUM  Roman  UM,  Vitus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong 
open  space  between  the  Capitsline  and  Palatine  bills,  now 
the  cmamariei,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
wberejusticewasadministered,  and  public  business  transacted. 
Sett.  77.  99.  lag,  &c.  instituted  by  Romuhis,  Dimyi.'u.^o, 
ano  surrounded  with  porlicus,  shops,  and  buildings  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  L'V,  I  35.  These  shops  were  cbieBy  occupied 
by  bankers,  [argentarn)  ;  hence  called  A&Gbntaria.  sc.  ta- 
bemte,  liv,  xxvi.  1 1,  vet£r£s,  Piaut,  Cure,  iv.  1 .  19.  hence 
ratio  fiecuniarum,  qua  mjoro  versatur,  the  state  of  money  mat- 
ters i  CicMaml.y.Jidem  deforo  loUere,  to  destroy  public  credit. 
Cic.  Rul/.  i.  8.  m  Joro  veriari,  to  trade,  W.  Fmcc.  stg. /era 
ftf/ere,  to  become  banju-upl,  Sen.  ien.  iv.  391  vel  tn/^ro  turn, 
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Mn  habere,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  but  deforo  deca/m,  not  to 
■ppedr  in  public.  Net-  Alt.  10.  in  foro  esseto  hecrgaged  in 
public  ba>.}ne»fi,  Id.  Calct.vtl  dare  operant  foro, V'\m\.  Asin.ii. 
4.  it.fon  tabes,  the  rase  of  litigation.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.S.  i>i.d£- 
enojorf  litigare,  10  lollow  a  butineis  one  doet  not  ualeratanil. 
Martial,  prof.  Xii- 

Arsund  the  Jorum  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASI- 
LICA, where  couns  ofjustice  might  sit,  and  other  pcblic  bu- 
tincss  be  tranidcted.  See  p.  194,  not  used  in  early  tivet,  Liv, 
xxvi.  S7.  adorned  with  columni  and  porticos,  Cic.  ^rr.iv.3. 
V.  58.  Atl.iv.  16.  afterwards  converted  into  Christian  (lurches. 

The  Foru/n  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  forticoi, 
with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv,  x)i.  07. 

Near  the  jRestra,  stood  a  statue  of  Marsvas,  vel  •*.  Horat, 
Sat,  1.  6.  ISO.  who  haviR^  presumed  to  challenge  ^>ollo  at 
tinging,  and  being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  liv.  ixxviii. 
S3.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  joy.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  ni  in  the 
forum,  to  deter  unjust  litigants. 

These  was  only  one  fiprun  under  the  republic.  Jului  Ce- 
sar Jdded  another ;  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  tmUa,  i.  e. 
L.  807,291  :  13:4,  Suet.yui.  a6.  PHn.  xxxvi,  15.  $.^4.  and 
Augustus  a  [bird,  fd.xxix.^i.  HcnceTBINA  roRA.Guil.  Trill. 
iii.  12.  34  Senec.  de  Ira,  ii.  9.  Triplex  forum,  MaKxti.  iii. 

38- 4- 

DumitianbeganaFonnhftfruM,  which  was finished'iyNer. 
va,  and  named  from  him,  FORUM  NERVA,  Satt.  jlom.  j. 
called  also  Tsansitorium,  because  it  served  as  a  con/enient 
passage  to  the  other  three,  Lamprid,  in  Alex.  fl8. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forun  was  that  built  by  Tr»n,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  MarceUn.  xvi. 
6.GelL  xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  fORA,  or  market-places,  where 
certain  commodities  werb  sold;  thus,  Fentm  BOARIUM,  ibe 
ox  and  cow  market,  Fesliti ;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  stitue  of 
a -bull,  Tadl.  xii.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus  Ovid. 
Fail.  vi.  477.  SuARiUM,  the  swine-market ;  PISCARIUM, 
the  Fish-market;  OLiTOmuM.the  Green-market ;i(irvsCu> 
rEDlNiS,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold;  all  ccntigu. 
ous  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber:  When  joined  lojcthcr 
called  MACE LLUM,  from  one  3fa«//tu,  whose  howe  had 
*lood  there,  yarr,  de  t.  L.  iv.  3ft.  Those  who  frequented  this 
place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Eun.  n,  a.  85. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did 
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did  ornuient*  o(  the  city.  Tbcy  took  their  names  either  froin 
thecdifictsto which iheywereannexed;  asPorticiu  Concortliirr 
ApoUims,Quirini,  Haculis,  Theatri,  Circi,  Amphxlhtalri,  &c 
or  from  :he  builders  of.them;  as  Pordcus  Pompaa,  Imm, 
Octavia,  Agrippx,  &c.  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding 
ur^Aex co'^t^, Ovid.  Art.  Am,  i.  67.  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Seep. 441. 

InPoiticos,  the  lenatc  and  courts  of  justice  weresotneiitnet 
held,  Affian.  ieil.  civ.  ii.  p.  joo.  Here  also  those  who  sold 
jewels,  pictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their  goodi. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  imm  the 
theatre,  Viintv.  v.  9.  Soldien  sometimes  had  their  tents  io 
porticos  Tacit.  Hist.'i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  worki. 
Juvenal  i.  le.  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  CtV.  Or^i/.  ii.  so, 
Profxrc  ii.g3.45.  particularly  the  Stoics ;  whence  their  name, 
(from  am,  porticui),  because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect, 
taught  3is  scholars  in  a  portico  at  Athens,  called  Poeclle, 

imamltkn.varia,  picta), adorned viilh various piauiti,  pariicti. 
arly  th.l  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  tg.  Pert,  iU- 
£3.  Nep  Milt.  6.  So  Chrysippiporlicui,  the  school  of,  Horai, 
Sat,  ii.3.  44.    Seep.  441. 

Porti:os  were  generally  paved,  (pavimentattt),  Cic.dom.44. 
Q.  fr.  ii.  1.  mpported  on  marble  p il Ian,  &n<c.  ^.  lij.  and 
adornedwiih  statues,  OviJ.  FasU  v.  363.  Trtst.  iii.  j.  §q.  Pro* 
pert.  ii.  ag.  j  Sutt.  Aug.  gi . 

VI.COLUMNvE,  (p!)«i,  vel  {i*ai),  columns  or  pillars  pro. 
perlydinote  ihc  props  or  supports,  {fulcra)  of  the  roof  of  A 
oouie,  *r  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends, 
[column) ;  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
■uppore  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also 
to  thost  structures  which  support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a 
statue, a  globe,  or  the  like. 

Apancipal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  IcnowleiJgr' 
ef  the  iliSerent  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Colimns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  jive  di^rent 
•rdersof  architecture,  Deric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  aud 
Cempo:ite,  i,  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  iaj;,  (iam,  Plin.xxxvt. 
23.  t.  56.)  and  is  always  made  one  hall  of  the  height  of  the 
dtame:er  of  the  column  :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands,  is  called  its  pedestal,  (ityMalcs,  vel  -ta,  the  top,  itt 
chapicr  or  capital,  Upistylivm,  caput  ve)  capitulum),  and  th« 
ttraigh  part,  its  shaft,   (scapus). 

Viriou* 
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Variont  pillars  w«re  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
meD.ancIto  comiDC^orate  illuiirioui  actions,  PAn.xxxiv.j. 
tbui,  CoLUHNA  iCNEA,  a  brasen  pillar,  on  which  a  leagua 
with  the  Latin  J  was  written,  Zif.  ii.  33.  Column  A  rostra- 
TA,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of 
Cuiliui,  in  the  Forum:  iee p.  390,  of  white  marble, &/.  vi. 
663.  itill  remaining  with  its  inscription  i  another  in  the.Ca> 
pitol,  erected  b/  M .  Fulvius,  the  Cansul,  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  £iv,  xlii.  eo.  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one 
atoneof  Numidian  marble,  near  twenty  feet  high, Sue/,  7k/. 
86.  of  Galba,  Id.G.i^. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columni  were  those  of  Trajaa 
and  Antoninus  Pius, 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  hit  Forum, 
composed  of  twetity-fbur  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  cu- 
riously cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  1  s8  feet; 
according  to  Eutropiui,  144  Feet,  viii.  j.  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom ;  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in 
the  inside  18  j  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  win* 
dows  for  the  admission  ol  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusccd  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  ar- 
my, particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top  was  a  Colossua  of 
Trajan,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  an 
bollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  hii  ashes  were  put ;  but  £u- 
tropius  affirms  his  ashes  weredeposited  under  the  pillar,  viii.  j, 
.  The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  I-/6  feet  high,  the  stepsof  ascent  106, 
the  windows  56,  The  sculpture  and  other  ornamenls  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
work  greatly  inierior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  FopeSixtus 
V.  instead  of  t,he  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fobd  of  adorning  their 
bouses  with  pillars,  Gc,  Verr.  i.  j^.  &c.  Hor^t.  od.  n.  18. 
yuven.  vii.  iSa.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  [in  inler- 
M/«jBn»j},  Cic.  Vetr.  i.  19,  as  in  temples, Oc.  Triil.  iiui,  61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  impo^ed  on  pillars,  called  Co* 
LVMNABIUM,  Cic.  Alt,  xiii,  6.  Las.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  3a. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  Caiumna  Id^nia, 
bout  C.  Mxnius,  who  baviiig  conquered  the  Amiates,  A.  U, 

in- 
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417.  placed  the  brazen  beabs  of  their  sbipi  on  the  tribunal 
in  the  forum,  from  which  speeches -were  made  to  tbc 
people ;  hence  called  ROSTRA  ;  See  p.  77.  Pin.  »xxiv.  5. 
5.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  banknipO, 
used  to  be  punished,  Ctc.C/ufRf.  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called 
Columnar!!,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered  about 
the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subrostrani, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  i.and  SubbasilicaRIL,  P/nii/.Ca^f.  iv.  t.35. 
comprehended  in  the  Turtaforertiis ,  orpUis  urhana,  whicb 
Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPHALES,    archer  erected   la    • 
honourofilluatrioas  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories 

in  war,  Dio,\\'\n.  15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  are  still 
standing.  They  were  at  first  very  simple  ;  built  of  brick  or 
hcwn-sione;  of  a  semi-circular  figure;  hence  called  FoRMl- 
CES  by  Cicero,  Vtrr.  i.  7.  ii.  63,  but  afterwards  more  inagni- 
ficent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square  figure,  with 
a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned'with  cnlumns  and  statues,  and  various  figures 
done  in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  wingett 
images  of  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  whien 
let  down,  they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  ia 
triumph  This  magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperors ; 
hence  Pliny  calls  it  Novicium  inventdm,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  aa, 

VIII.  TROP.(EA.  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of 
victory,  [arfn^nijvga):  tTKCted[positavc]slatula)  usuallyia 
the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divi- 
nity, with  an  inscription,  yirg.  /£n.  xi.  5.  iii.  b88.  Ovid, 
Art.  Amor.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  12.  Curt.  vii.  7,  viii.  I. 
used  chiefly  among  the  antient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy, 
decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  enemy,  S/fl/.  Jhtb.  ii.  joj.  7uv.  x.  133.  Those 
who  erected  metal  or  stone,  were  held  iii  detestation  by  the 
other  slates,  Gc.  de  Invent,  ii.  2g,  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy 
when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be 
immonal,  Plutarch,  qaail.  Rom,  36,  Diod.  Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Flo- 
nis  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  9.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  tW  name,  Ci'c-  Arch.  7.  Dom. 
37.  Pis.  38.  Plin. pmeg.  ^g.F&n.iMt.  Aiii,ui.  9.  s. 4.00.1. 
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fi^.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a  cross  piece  of  Wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of 
the Cxnincmes,  ia  called  by  Plutarch  Tfrnceuen:  by  Liv.  FER- 
CULDH,  i.  to.  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  ferbtkum. 
Tropavvt  iaalso  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  iforo/. 
od.  ii.  19.  Nep.  JJumist,  £.  or  the  spoils,  f^irg.  G.  iii-  33. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  coasecratedto  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Casiar  left  standing 
the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erect- 
ed on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Serioriua 
and'Perpenna  in  Spain,  Di»,  xli.  24.  Sirab.  iii.  p.  136.  and 
that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Ztela  in  Pontus,  Id.  xlii. 
48,  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments  of  his  own  vic- 
tories ;  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former  place,  and 
over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mitbridates,  in  the  latter,  liid. 
The  inscription  on  Cxsar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  havc,P/iff. 
iii.  ao.  s.  B4.  Drustis  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe  for  hit 
victories  over  the  Germans.  Dio,  ]v,  1.  Flor,  iv.  la.  23. 
Ptolemy  places  them  (inter  Canduam  et  Luppiam),  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  irunki  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies, 
uill  remaining  at  Rome,  which  arc  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  said  to  nave  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha, 
and  over  the  Ctnin  and  TfutDnt,  vel -fr,  Suet.  Jul.  ll.Val. 
Max.  vi.  g,  ia.     But  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUAIDUCTUS.  Seep.  442.  Some  of  thembrought 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  mites, 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  PHrt.  xxxvi. 
ig.  a.  84.  lupponed  on  archea,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet 
high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  care  of 
themantienily  belonged  to  the  Censonandj&liles;  afterwards 
certain  officer!  were  appointed  for  ttiat  purpose  by  the  £m- 

Eerors,  called  CusATOREs  AQUAKUM,  with  720  men,  paid 
y  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  (wo  bodies, 
(famiHaJ ;  the  one  called  PustiCA,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Avguitus,  consisting  of  a6o ;  the  other,  Familia 
Cakaris,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
Froidin.  de  Aqueduct. 

The  slavei  employed  in  taking  pare  of  the  water,  were 
called  AauARii,  Cic.  fam.  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is 
lupposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  ot  Ostia,  Gc.yat.  5. 

A  penoa  wfagcuuninedtlie  height  from  which  water  might 

be 
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be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,P&>.  ^.  x.  50.  ^.  tbe 

instrument  by  which  thU  was  done.  Aquaria  libra.  Vuna. 
viii.  6.  hence  locus  pari  libra  cum  aquort  maris  est,  of  the 
same  height,  Colurutll.  viii,  17.  Omnes  aqua  diversa  in  urbem 
libra  per veniunl.  From  a  Hifferent  height,  J^ronAn.  t.  18.  So 
turres  ad  hbramfacta,  of  a  proper  height,  Cas.  B.  C  iii.  40, 
Locus  fid  libellam  aauus,  quite  level,  ^ar,  de  R.  S.  i.  6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  [libramaitutit  a^aa)  wai  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  [in  cenlenas  pedts 
sidUci  minimum erit),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  according  to  Vi- 
truvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7. '  The  moderns  observe  nearlj 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  .was  conveyed  under 
ground.'there  were  openings  (/iimtna)  every  940  feet,  (iitJuur 
afluj).  Ibid. 

The  Curator oiprxfeclus  a^uarum  was  invested  by  Augustu 
with  considerable  authority,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  attended  without 
tbe  city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  le- 
cretariei,  &c,  Frontin.  hence,  under  tbe  later  emperors,  be 
was  called  Consularis  aquasdm,  /.  I.  C.  de  Aqiued. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  tweirty  aqusducti  b 
Rome,  but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were 
named  from  the  malter  of  tbem,  the  place  from  which  tbe 
water  was  brought,  or  from  some  other  circumstance ;  thus, 
AQtJA  Claudia,  Appia,  Marcia,  JuUa,  Gmina.  Ftlix,  VikgO, 
(vel  virgineiu liquor,  Ovid.  Font.  i.  tJ.  38.}  so  called,  because 
a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin,  but  others 
'giveadiflerentaccountoftbe  matter,  P/tA.  xxit.  3.  CassiodoT. 
vii.  epist.  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Die,  liv.  14.  as  several  oihen 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Die,  xlviii.  %&.  xlix.  14.  411. 

X.  CLOACA, (flCLOO  vel eonlue, i.e.^Br^o,Fest.&Pliii-) 
sewers,  drains,  ur  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  tbecity 
into  the  Tiber ;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscut,  Liv.  i.  gS- 
extending  under  the  whale  city,  aad  divided  into  numerous 
branches;  thearches  which  supported  the  streets  andbuilding) 
were.so  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  withhay,  (veAis.i- 
-esjant  largi  onusta],  might  go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  thein: 
'i\aiGe!P\my  q^WitiinaoperumommumdictumaximuTn^suffassis 
Tnontibw,aiqut  uriepenstli,  iubterquenavigaiaixKxvi,  13.  Sv 
Strab.  V.  p.  saj.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at  profer  distance*, 
openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any  other  filtbi 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  9.  S43.  which  persons  were  appointed  slway' 
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td  reiAove  and  alsa  to  keep  the  Qoaca  clean,  PRn.  ep.'i.At. 
This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  oEthc 
ground,  and  the  pleaty'oE  water  with  which  the  city  was 
lupplted,  Plin.  xxxvi.  ij. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  cotnniunicacd, 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinia 
Superbus,  Liv.  i.  ^6,  Yixlayxi  cloaca  vttt  afterwards  male, 
Uv.  xxxix.  ^4. 

The  CloOQa  at  first  were  earned  through  the  street*.  (  «r 
publicum  ducta) ;  but  by  tlie  want  of  reguhriiy  in  rebuildig 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  manyplacs 
went  under  private  houses,  Uv.  v.  55, 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  tfc 
Cloaca,  but  under  the  Emperors,  Cuhatores  Cloacarus 
were  9ppointed,aada  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repai; 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

XI.  ViM — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  I 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expenc^ 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillaF 
of  Hercules  to  the  £uphiates,  and  the  southern  conGaea  i 
Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  laid  first  to  kave  paved  (stramsd 
their  roadi  with  stones ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  lado. 
XV.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  [muniveruia),  1^ 
to  Capua;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the  sats 
who  built  the  first  aquseduct,  A.  U.  441,  Liv.  ix.  99.  Eulrp. 
ti.  4.  afterwards  continued  toBrundusium,^<?rii^.^.  i.iSjo. 
Sat.  i.  j.  TadL  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  w^mb 
is  uncertain  ;  called  R£GIna  viahum,  Siai.  Sylv.  n.  ».ii. 
paved  with  the  hirdeit  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in  several  p>cet 
K  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  booo  years ;  so  boad, 
that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  a^iother,  commonly .iow> 
ever  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  The  stones  were  (/diffe- 
rent sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  soinfully 
joined,  that  they  appeared  but  one  stone.  There  vt^re  tW4> 
tlrala  bclqw;  the  nrstJ/roMmof  rough  stones  cemeiied  with 
mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about.hree  feet 
thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  at  to  command  a  pro.<pect  of  the 

adjacent  country.     On  each  side  (here  was  usualy  a  row  oC 

larger  stanes,  called  Makcines,  a  little  raised,  for  foot  pas- 

seagers :  iience  the  roads  were  said  MarcinakIi  Liu.  xli.  e?. 

Sometimes 
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tometirpes  roadi  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  (g^raa), 
witi  a  foot-path  of  E[one  on  each  side,  IMti. 

xugustuserectedagill  pillarin  the Ff  mm,  called  MILLIA- 
RUM  AUREUM,P/»i.  iii.  j.  Tacit.  Hiit.  i.  73.  Suet.Oth.  6. 
tk,  Hv.  8>  where  all  the  military  wayi  terminated,  Pliu.ia 
Qlia.p,  1064.  The  milei  however  were  reckoned  not  from 
itbut  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  I.  154.  D.  deKS.a^oag  all 
tb  roadt,  to  the  iimiti  of  the  empire,  and  marked  on  stones  ; 
hnce  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile;  thus,  ad  fertium  lapiJem,  ibe 
■me  with  Iria  mllia passaum  ab  urbe,  Flin-  xv.  iS.  Liv.  xxvi. 
9.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones  for  travellers  to 
tat  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  slighted  to  mount  their  horses, 
Hutarch.  inGracck.     Seep.  ei8. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICO  V!^),  were  named  either 
rom  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
/hich  they  led:  thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  f'u  NU- 
AlCW,  which  alio  led  to  Branduiium, 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria ;  FLAMINIA, 
3  ArimTnum  and  Aqileia;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle,  be- 
wecn  these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutini,  Ctc.  Phii.  xii,  9. 
'<at.'\\.  4.  EMILIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to  PUcea- 
la,  £»■  xxxix.  a. 

Via  PR^ENESTINA,  to  Pr^ntsU:  TRIBURTINA,  vel 
"IBURS.  ioTibur,  Honit,  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS.  to 
istia;  Laurbntina,  toLauratum,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  t6.  Sala- 
Ka  ;  so  called,  because  by  it  the  Sabiiics  carried  salt  from  the 
sft,  Fejtm,  Martiai.iv.  64.  18.     Latina,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICO,  vel  MlLlTA- 
RB,  consularei,  yel  praloria  :  as  among  the  Greeks,  Ban^Ma* 
i.  K  regit;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE,,  agraria, 
veXmanaUs,  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ducunt,  Ulpian. 

"kie  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men 
of  tie<highest  dignity.  Plin.  ep,  v.  ij.  Augustus  himself 
underook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  ap- 
pointd  two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  eacb 
of  whon  was  attended  by  two  licto^s,  Dio,  liv.  8. 

Fromthc  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  whteb  letl 
to  some  l-ss  noted  place,  to  a  country  v>Ua,  or  the  like,  called 
DIVER71CULA,  SuH.  Ner.  48.  PHn.  31.  3.  s.  a.5.  Sen. 
ad  /En.  ix.37Q.  whicli  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the 
public  roadi,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat,  xn  Ter,  Run.  iv.  s.  7.  hence 
for  a  digretsioa  from  the  principal  subject,  £10.  ix.  17'  Jwot- 
nai,  XV.  7  s. 

But 
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But  pUccs  n^r  the  road  where  travellers  rested  (qui  diver. 
tertKtadrequi<scendum)yZti  commoniy  calledDIVERSORIAt 
whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hospitia,  Cic. 
Fami  vi.  19.  or  purchased  on  purpose,  li.  vii.  03,  or  hired) 
\mail0ria],'  then  properly  called  Caupona,  Horat.  ep,  i.  11. 
\%\  or  TabbrNj£  DiV£HsoRi£,  Plaut.TrHi:.'\\\.  %.%^,  and 
the  keeper,  [InsMot),  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern. 
CAUPO;  those  who  went  toil,  Divbrsok.es,  Ck.lnvtn.  1,4. 
Divin,  27.  Hence  commorandi  natura  divtrsoiium  nobis,  nen 
h^tandt  dedit.  Id.  Sen.  23.  - 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  call- 
ed iuIAKSlONES  ;  commottl)'  at  the  dfstaiice  of  half  a  day's 
journey  from  one  another,  Seep,  57 a.  and  at  a  less  distance, 
platM  forroiays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the  public 
coaTien,'{puiiiii  cursorti  vel  V£Rcdarii),  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Empeior,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  em- 
played  on  the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permission 
notified' to  the  inn-ki^cpeis  by  a  diploma,  Plin.  ep.  x.  14.  lai. 
The  Abmans  had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 
.  The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus, 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Hutchinson.  Augustus  first 
intrcKluced  them  among  the  Romans,  Siul.  Aug.  49.  Plutarch. 
Gali.  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public 
dispatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence,  Plin,  ep.  x, 
ISO.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XT. 
^rsi  established  ihem  in  France,  in  the  year  1474  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  11.  anno,  1660,  that  the  post-olGce 
was  setiled  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  Raptn,  vol.  s. 
62S.J0I,  ed.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  from 
it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to 
L.  aoo,ooo,  II,  680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  K- 
pulchres ;   Sieep.  480. 

The  streets  of  the  riiy  were  also  called  VIjE,  the  cross- 
streets,  Vi*  TRANsvr,RS£,  Ctc.  ferr,  iv,  53,  thus,  Via  sa- 
cra, Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  Nova,  Ovid.  Fait,  vi,  39^,  &c.  paved 
with  flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  270.  yet  usually  dirty,  id,  247.  Mart. 
vii.  60.  6.  V.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  due  through  mouBlains, 

as  the  grotto  of  Puzzoli,  CryptaPuteotana,   between  Puteili 

uid  Naples  i  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges, 

P  P  (hence 
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(itettccfacerefionlem  a  flutno ;  fitniam  p»tde  jangerct  yc\  cam- 
mttere  ;  pontemjlufio  xtnpcnere,  indtrt  vel  injicrre.) 

The  anticnt  bridges  oi  Rome  were  eight  in  numlMf  :  i. 
PaitJ  SUBLICIUS,  ve\  j£inilttis,  so  called,  becaosr&nt  imde 
c\'  wood,  (froin  iubiUa  stakes,  Uv-  i.  jg.)  and  aftsrwanla  of 
•Coneb} -^milnit  Lepidus ;  lome vcttirci of  it  still  icnunat 
the  foot  of  Mount  Avcmine ;  a.  P<nijTABRICIUS.  which 
l«j  to  an  isle  tn  the  Tiber,  (inttUa),  fim  bulk  of  stooej 
A.  69«,  Bio,  37.  4^.  And  3.  CESIIUS,  which  led  from 
tbf  bland  t  4.  SENATORIUS,  \tV Pala/inus,  near  WMot 
Palatine  ;  tome  arches  of  it  are  still  standing :  5.  PowlA- 
NICULI,  vel -4n>,  so  »med,  becauK  it  ^  to  the  Jm»- 
«/Bm;  still  Minding)  6.  Potj  TRIUMPHAUS,  which 
tboie  who  triumphed  passed  in  goin^  to  the  Capit<d  ;  only  « 
few  vestiges  of  it  remain ;  7.  Pons  ^LIUS,  buih  by  jEImb 
.  HadrianuB  ;  still  standing;  the  largest  and  itck  beautiFol 
bridge  in  Rome:  8.  Pons  MILVIUS,  withoiii  the  dtr; 
now  called  PoK/e^0//:». 

There  arc  several  bridges  on  the  .^>  or  Ttoervmer  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  P«mt  Narsis,  so  called  hwcang 
rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  Narses.  after  it  bad  been  ^stro^-ed 
by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths, 

About  sixty  inil«s  from  Roni«,  on  the  Flanuniaa  way,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  vtn  Pms  HAKttimat,  which 
joined  two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Nami,  over  the  rives 
Nar,  built  b^  Augustus,  of  Etupenduus  height  and  size  ;  ves. 
tiget  of  it  still  renidin,  one  arcn  entire,  above  iso  feet  high, 
and  ICO  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  woDdcrful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube;  raised  an  twenty  piers  oE  facwn- 
Stone,  1  jo  fi,-et  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  aod 
1^0  feet  distant  from  one  Another,  extending  in  length  Aout 
i  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  dnnolisfacd  by  the 
succeeJing  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  up^  pan 
and  the  arclies  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might 
not  serve  ms  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians;  if  ihev  should  become 
masters  of  it;  Dit,  Iviii.  13.  bid  in  reality,  as  some  writen 
say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
'  raise  any  work,  comparable  to  U.  Some  of  ihepillan  are  still 
itan^ng. 

There  was  a-bridge  at  Nismes  {Nemaasum),    in  France^ 
which  supported  in  aquxduct  over  the  river  Garilmi,  cos* 

'  sisiiag 
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■iiftiftg  of  three  rowi  erf  tfcbn;  uftrnirt  of  Which  Mill  rtttiutt 
e*lir«,  am)  ire  CHMmed  oat  of  tb«  moit  ^t^Ait  raonumciau 
.  of-KemMiiiicAificente.  'f  hSitoMs  «re  *Aui  flxtrtordiMry 
tiM,  lame  o(  tfaeu  tweAty  f«et  Ion* )  Nfd  to  hav*  bMa 
joined togMker,  witboNt  ceiAmt,  hy  ^Amuofiron.  Th« 
jSrM  raw  of  Mt\ta,  wif  43B  feet  long  t  tbe  Mooitd,  y^ ;  tM 
tbtfi)  and  higheat,  805 ;  the  betght  of  tb«  Aree  trort  tb* 
wat«r.  18k  f«et. 

Id  tftc  iimt  of  Trajaft,  a  noble  btldgt  wai  both  6ver  tiM 
Taffm  or  TayOj  A«>r  Aktn^am  is  Spain ;  pin  of  wbicb  \t 
stilt  standing.  It  consisted  of  six  archei,  eighty  Feet  ^totA 
^acb,  and  some  of  iheio  Mo  feet  high  above  Iho  mtcr,  ex> 
Mnding  ni  length  660  fcet> 

Thr  largest  single  afrahed  bridge  koom,  it  over  tbs  rivetf 
Etaver,  or  AHier,  iii  Ffanee,  called  Ponj  oeteHs  Mrwatij,  near 
the  city  Arioude,  in  Aveigne,  front  Ar^4,  thO  name  of  0 
Inridge  among  the  antioM  Gm\i.  The  ptllvr»  stand  on  twtf 
rodks,  at  the  distance  of  19^  fAt.  The  ai^h  i*  eighty-fen 
lieet  high  abwve  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridged,  the  fliost  famous  wae  that  of  Cmm 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cgs.  i.G.  tv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined 
to  one  another,  Oj.il.G.ii  ta.viti.  14. /br.  tli.  j.andsome. 
times  of  etnpiy  casksor  leathern  bottles,  Htfo£an.  viii*  Zttitk. 
iii.  Ixtan.  iv.  430'.  as  tbe  Greeks,  Xtnepk.  Oft.  m. 


Lmrrs  of  the  empjxe, 

npHE  Itmitswhich  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  his  teatament  advised  his  snccetsors  not  to  go  beyond. 
Tacit:  Am. 1.11.  Dio,  Ivi.  33.&41.  where  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on  the  north, 
thcDanubc  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas ;  including 
the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  tbe  then 
known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  foun- 
dation called  Rerum  douini,  f^rg.  £it.  i.  a8s.  and  Rome^ 

Lux  ORBIETIKRAItUM.ATQUE  ARX  OMNIUM  GZMTIUM,  Clf. 
Cat.  tV,  6.  TsRRARUM  DKAOEMTIUMQUX  Xama,  cut  PAR. 
ESTHIHIL,    IT   NIHIL   IMUNOUM,    Mtrt.    xii.   8.    CapuT 

rt  r  <nait 
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QRBISTEKRAKUM,  liv,  1. 16.  xxi.  f^.  Caput  reioU,  Taa£^ 
Hit.  ii.  39.  Ltv.  'n^.  DomivaRoka, Herat,  od.iv.  14.44. 
Priwceps.urwOm,  A/,  iii.  13.  Recia,  £p.  i.  7.44.  Pul- 
CHBRRIMA  BEftCM)  firg.G.it.  ^fi^.  .Maxima RERUM,  ^Ji. 
Yit.  60B,  Sed  qua  Jt  seplem  iotum  circumipicil  oritm  maniiius, 
)^p£aii  Roma  deuhqU£,  (i'C.^nna^tfm  v.imperatorum)  uo- 
4UI,  Ou'^.  Tni^.  i.  4.  69.  Dumque  suis  vicfrex  omnem  de.  man— 
tiius oriem firospidel  Jomitum,  Martia'Roha,  l^ar,  ih.iii.y, 
ji.  Caput  mundi  bsrvmquh  pote&tas,  Otcan.  ii.  136. 
Sf^um  URBS  alttjugii  toto  ou.£  fr£SIDet  OR^tr_Pr»peT/, 
ill.  11.  57. 

Agreeably  to  inc  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
nude  to  the  empire  after  his  time,,  Trajan  subdued  Dacia, 
ncuth  of  the  Danube,  and  MesopotaipF^  ^nd  Armenia,  east  oE 
the  Euphrates,  EiUrof.  viii.  «.  Tt)f  sou^h  of  Britain  was  re- 
duced by  Ostoriug  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion 
was  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agri- 
Cf.la,  under  Domitian,  Tacit,  Agric,  sg.  But  what  is  re. 
nurkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted 
ty,  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
coutdnottotally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose 
invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  uobti 
EECTORA  LIBERA,  Horal.  od.  iv,  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  tbat. 
emperor,  after  granting  them  peace,  lu  spend  near  twoyeacs 
in  building,  with  incredible  labcxir,  a  wall  of  solid  stone, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  fons  and  towers, 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Sol- 
way  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty-eight  miles, 
to  repress  their  inroads,* 

The  wall  of  Severius  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by 
others  VALLUM.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  M 
mlaSeueri,  1%,  &22.  Eutropius  makes  itonlv  32  miles,  viii.- 
iq.  See  also  Vicior.  Efai.  xx.  4.  Orosius,  vii.  17.  Heiodian, 
in.  48.  Beda,  Hiit.  i.  ^ .  Cassiodurus,  Chronicon.  Cambden, 
p.6oj.  (die.  i^sr^.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7 — 9.^.  65—^3. 
Cough's  Lranslatiun  of  Cambdcn,  v,  lii.  p.  flii. 

LATIN 


*  ScveruE,  in  pciietntins  Ih'n.  country,  ii.sjid  to  have  Iwt  no  less  t^an 
tifiy  iliouianil  men,  (nl^rt  ^upstn;  iX:>i;,  iM,  /.ixxr'i.  r.  ij.  — Mr.  Hume' 
iiiuschaireovcrlocilwil  ihisfjct,  whenhcsayi,  thdt  theRoRunscBtcrtalned 
iii'H.'n^'fotCali.-duiiia,  HUi.  •^' S«sUhJ,  tW.  \.f.  10.  %v.t£i. 
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Seiannarii 
SibvTjiiulibri 

ga,  167 
30s 

Kcarii 

,.«,  .^, 

Sijte 

?«"• 

It 

Signa 

Signifeti 

370 

Sijjnum  pugnc 
oilicernium 

3»» 

485 

SilentiurD 

88 

SmcffmaU 

4«4 

Soccl 

481 

Sodalei  Tiiu 

310 

Sol 

•8i 

SoUHa 

333.   J'7 

Ss)«e 

4"o.  4"! 

Solidui 

494 

Solum 

439 

Sordida  vettii 

«i6 

Son 

JOO 

Sortci 

3=".  458 

Sortitid 

90,  «63 

Spectio 

88 

Specularia 

i'9 

Speculatores 

377 

Speculum 

4"3 

Spinthcr 

4=S 

Spleniura 

4»5 

Sphaeritterium 

Il6 

Spoliaopima 

Spoliarium 

SS" 

Sponde 

437 

Sponiio            233 

.  »3S-  "37 

^niore* 

«i4 

Sponius,  &  spontalia       463 

Sponula 

74.  4'i 

Sportulge 

45' 

Stadia 

567 

Stadium 

503 

Sumen 

in 

^tiones 

875 

Scerquilinium  535 

Si'ibadium  439 

Stigmatias  37. 

Stilus  jo8,  £11 

Stimulus  £58 

Stipendiarii  70 

Slips  49a 
Stipnlatto  «3i.  235,  463 
Stipulator  &  asttpulator    935 

Suflicidium  ^3 

Siola  412 

Stolones  ^44 

Stragula  vesiii  437 

Stramen  543 

Streoa:  56, 492 

Strigare  537 

Strigilis  443 

Strophium  410 

Suaior  legis  86 

Siibiellia  41,  114 
Suhscriptio  centoria         1S9. 

Subicriptorea  sCo. 

Subsignani  38a 

Subsoniri  judicem  S63 

Subtemen  fsi 

Subucuta  410 

Succollare  j^i' 

Sudarium  419 

Sudatoria  443 

Suffitio  484 
Sulci                537,  538,  544 

SuoveuuTiIia  8a 

Suppara  404 

Suppltcalio  3B2 

Surculi  545 

Sylvanus  ag? 

Symbolum  499 

Symbolam  daro  499 

Syngra^ha  ajjfi.  511 

SyiitMjis  413, 444 
TabeUaiius 
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Tabellarius  £io,   515 

Taberpa  ji6 

Tabernaculum  87,  300 

Tablinutn  jsi 

Tabulx  i66 

.              accepti  &   expensi 

* —  novae  46,  139 

Tabulariuin  19 

Tabulau  ^3 

Taleatum  495 

Talio  S79 

Tarpeius  j6 1 

Tatienses  s6, 9j 

Tertninui  aSS 

Tegulae  527 

T«ra  533 
Tcmpestivum  convivium  433 

Templa  300 

Teruncius '  484 

t«tsella  545.  599 

Teuera  975,  446 
— — —  hospiialitatis  446 
Teise^am  confringere        ib. 

Tesscrjc  457 

Testae  453 

TcMamentum  57 

T«i«  «o5 
TcsiimoniuiB  denunciare  ib. 

Tcstudines  3^4,  396 

Textorei  jsa 

Thaiamegi  401 

Theairuin  359 

Thensa  553 

Thermz  44  a 

Tholus  5fl8 

Thranitc  400 

Tibie  357 

TibUlia  ^19 

Tirociniust  4^5 


Fage 

Tironw 

4M 

Titulus               is 

,  454. 488 

Toga 

4" 

pcxa 

4'* 

pmexu 

106.  413 

pulla 

4*8 

virilis 

4'4 

Tollete  lilium 

47 

ToiDcnlun 

437 

Tonsores 

48* 

Topiarii 

53* 

Topiariam  Facere 

ib. 

Torcular 

4£> 

TorcumaU 

455 

T«rus,  et  -al 

437 

Trabea . 

106.    agg 

Traha 

SS* 

Trama 

iH 

Traiislaiitia  edicta 

)2].   161 

Transveciio  equitum           47 

Tr-gasdia 

»55 

Triarii 

3*»7 

Tribunal 

i«3 

Tnbula 

6i* 

THbunus  Celerum 

&  nifuii 

Tribuiii   comitiad 

193 

»o».     »57 

'93.   369 

laiiclavii 

i<^9>   4'7 

nnlitares 

10 I,    193 

—  legionarii 

fi,  193 

plcbif 

134 

Tribuj 

Tributa 

4! 

Triclinium 

Trillx 

jaa 

Trinum  Nundinum    84,  331 

Tripudium 

$9 

TripuB 

307 

Tiiticum 

639 

TiiuiDphuj 

^.     3«7 

Triumyjn 
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Page 
Triumviri  capitals  147 

.-.>__  mentarii,  &c.  1  j6 

,: epuloiiei         307 

-..■—    ■  -  monctales         147 

_^ nocturniB    .     148 

1 reipublicae  coostt- 

tvtoi*  >oa,  1  jf 

Trochiii  &  turbo  44* 


Tropjci 

"i 

Tuba. 

'f 

Tumultui 

470.  m 

Tumulus  inanti 

Tunica 

4,6 

palmau 

^b' 

Tuni'cati 

ib. 

Turma 

s6 

Turrei 

89« 

Tutelft 

4«i 

- —  legitima 

6i> 

Tutores 

60 

TympSnum 

M« 

U 

Viooet 

i" 

Umbilicus 

510 

130 

Umbo 

4'« 

Umbrae 

437 

Uncia                6 

,  490,  500 

Unguenu 

444 

Unpieniariui 

443 

Univira 

470 

Urbcs 

7' 

Urna 

483 

Ursa  major 

Sii 

Usucapuo 

6i 

U.ura 

400 

Usurpatio 

44 

Uiui     - 

m 

Vtusfiuctui 

JS 

UUrogas 
Utres 
Uva 
U*or 

V 

Vacatio  iniliu>e 

Vicaatia  bona 

Vacuna 

Vad« 

Vallum 

ValvK 

Vale 

Vasarium 

Vaticanus 

Vcctigalcs 

Vectigalia 

Vectorcs 

Veh«  . 

Vctiicula 

Vela 

Velites 

Vellum 

Venalitii ' 

Vcnatio 

Vemi 

Ventilabrum 

Vcrbem    .        > 

Vergiliac 

Vernje 

Ver  Sacrum 

Versuram  faceis 

Vertigo 

Vervactum 

Vespillones 

Vcsies  variiB 

Vestibulum 

V«tis  scrvUU 

Veto 

VeKiUum 

Vexillarii 

Via 


Page 
9S 

466 


36a 
76 
a  88 
sa8,  as^ 
373 
6«o 

i6d 

r> 

JJ4 
649 
4i'3 
3"7 
408 

So 
344 
S4« 
542 
27. 

459     . 

3« 
3«i 
A0« 

40 
438 
475 
4»7 
47«.  S'9 
43« 
12,  136 

393 

S' 
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v« 

S7S 

Vncamra 

s»a.4^ 

^— aeiei 

379 

Viirea  apccnlam 

««9 

■-^-caMTorun 

374 

Viii» 

«M 

Vuticuo 

160 

Vivaria 

84^  531 

ViatoM 

i.'T) 

Viviradices 

^ 

ViceHna 

U 

Velonea 

Victoriati  pumini 

493 

VolKlls 

4'i5-  43  ■ 

Vicariui  Hivi 

^ 

Volumen 

509 

Videtur  fccitte 

Vomitoiia 

349 

Villa  el  yilliciu 

SI',  Si3 

Vomunt  (It  edant 

4J<> 

Vinuoalis  moof 

S"' 

Vou 

3S1 

Vinaceiuactauf 

447 

X 

Vincuh 

•?» 

VinJenia 

547 

Xraia 

344.' 4M 

Xyuua 

Vindicatio,  v.  vindicic  aso. 

'}' 

z 

Vbdictt 

4» 

Zeu 

«'7 

Vina. 

is*'  Si^ 

Zona 

4>».4«4 

VirgineaVailalM 

»'i 

Zubaoi 

4«7 

INO^ 
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A^VSER,    in  a  criminal 

^    trial  Page  «6o 

^toiotu,  real,  S30;  personal, 

«94i  penal,  839;  inixta4a 

^mtrit/,  of  the  fleet        iji 

jidvocalei,   sometimei  hired 

persons  to  applaud  them 

while  speaking  B49 

MdiUs,  plebeian  and  curule 

..    .  ■'<* 

^fffpt,  prediction  concern- 

■ng,  164 ;  jEgypHatytai  330 
j&iut  Co/iu,  wny  called  wise, 
187 
jEntat,  the  namet  of  987 
£olus,  god  of  the  winds  a8() 
jEscuiapius,  worshipped  sSa 
Affronts,  punished  240 

ArieuUuTe,  encouraged  ^38 
^ri^a,  his  advice  to  Augus- 
tus, 168 ;  builds  the  Pan- 
tMion,  gso.  j6j ;  and|the 
harbour  of  Aujfnum,  406; 
constnicu  pillars  in  the 
Ciretis,  34 1 ;  and  several 
aqueducts  ^74 

^MlUs,  forces  of,  how  raised 
and  supported,  366 ;  where 
posted,  371 ;  in  the  camp, 
and  why,  374 ;  on  oarcn. 
377  i  and  in  battle  379 
4itarj,  3t7  j  a  place  of  re- 
fuge it. 


Almaikica,  the  if  bll        305 

Ambustus,  bis  oaughten  oc- 
casion an  important  change 
in  the  government        \i^ 

Amiiuds,  how  yoked,  359  ; 
and  driven  j^ 

Amiais,  how  composed    S94 

Aanalis,  L.  Vilhus,  proposes 
a  law,  to  regulare  the  age 
for  enjoying  offices       loj 

Antomus,  C.  expelled  from 
the  senate  j 

Anbmiuj,  M.  blamed  for  fais 
marriage.  46a ;  oSen  a 
crown  toCKSar,9g3, 313; 
his  profusion  498 

Aficiut,  his  luzur}-  and  death 

498 

AboUo,  names  of 

MpttUy  liberty  of 

Aqitaducts 

Arches,  triumphal 

Assemiiies  of  lhepe*p1e  ;  76} 
by  Curite,  97;  by  centuries, 
78  J  by  tribes,  95  j  broiten 
off  by  what,  89  j  tnanner 
of  holding  the  assembliei 
by  centuries,  89;  by  tribes, 
98.  Noetumal  Asumi&ea  ' 
prohibited  909 

Ashes  and  hones  of  the  dead, 
how  gathered,  483]  and 
deposited  ^8^ 

Assim  stone,  coffins  of    48^ 
AtUetic 
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57« 
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jthUdc  Games         Pagt  ^43 
'  Auction,  form  of  35 

Augurs  896      -  304 

Augustus  reforms  the  lenate, 
6  i  limits  the  time  of  its 
meeting,  10;  regulates  ihe 
Cemtia,  ioo;giveGhiiTote 
at  any  ordinary  citizen, 
101 ;  becomes  master  of 
the  empire,  103, 168}  de- 
trlincs  the  title  of  Censor, 
»33 ;  invested  with  the  Tri- 
buniiian  power,  141 ;  re- 
jects the  die  tatorahip,  ij4  ; 
consults  with  Agrippa  and 
Ma:ce  nasaboutresigninghis 
power,  168  i  makes  a  new 
partition  of  the  provincti, 
i6j  ;  and  first  appoints  sa- 
laries to  the  provincial  ma- 
gistrates, ^67,  319  i  his  de- 
scendants might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  if 
lie  had  possessed  the  wis- 
dom to  impose  on  himself 
and  his  successors  proper 
restraints  against  the  abuse 
of  power,  168 ;  artfully 
establishes  his  authority, 
169 ;  titles  conferred  on 
him,  169;  power  granted 
(0  him,  171 ;  altars  erected 
tohim,  173;  vows  made 
for  his  safety,  174  ;  rules  at 
first  with  great  moderation, 
tb.  gradually  enlarges  his 
power,  it.  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  never  after  made  any 

1'oint  effort  10  recover  their 
iberty.  175  ;  allows  only 
particular  pejTSonstoanswer 
pn  questions  of  law,  and 
obliges  thejudgci  to  follow 


their  opinion,  100;  chan- 
ges the  mode  of  enacting 
laws,  922 ;  assumes  the  of^ 
fice  of  Pentifex  Maxitnas. 
S96  i  his  superstition,  3^2  ; 
the  month  August  called 
from  his  name,   and    why. 
328  ;   this  said  to  be  done 
by  an  order  of  the  people, 
17 1;  restricts  the  licence  of 
divorces,  469;siaiion5  fleets 
in  difTareni  places,  406  ;  his 
ring,   423 ;  wear*   teversi 
tunics,  418 ;  did  not  shaTc 
till  twenty-five,43o;  some- 
times clipped  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  shaved, 431 ;  the 
sum  h«  received  in  l^acitfs, 
497 ;  3   civic  crown   and 
two  laurel  branches  act  up 
before  his  gate,  385,  ^ao; 
puts  to  death  some  wIm  m- 
fused  to  enlist,  363}  refuses 
the  title  of  Domuius,  gtt; 
adorns   Rome,   518;     bis 
vanity  an  recoveritig  fronj 
the    rartfaians    the     spoils 
taken  from  Crassus,  j6 j  ; 
his  death.   169  ;  his  tomb 

487 

Auspices,  manner  of  takbg  87 

B 
BachdoTS,  punishment ofsif 
Bacchiu,  asA,*  bis  orgies,  ii. 

festival  of  835 

Batjses  of  the  senators,  7 ; 

Eqmles,  97  ;  kings,  100 ; 

Consuls,  108;  Pnelor,  >d^ 

and  Emperors  174 

Baii,    form  of  sag 

Ball,  game  of,  440  \  of  four 

kinds  '^t 

Barbers,  first  introduced  from 

Sicily  ,w 
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f^hi,  of  different  kinds,  439 ; 
fi[£C  built,   443  ;   pam  of, 
ib.    time  and   manner  of 
bathing  flff'443 
Beard,  how  shaven  430 
Bdty  orgirdle,  when  used  416 
Bears,   constelUtton  uf     ^55 
Bibulus,  weak  conduct  of  204 
Bonds,   used  in  all  important 
contracis  S36 
exchanged  between  Au- 
gustus and  Antony  ,&s. 339 
Botut  Dea,  festival  of       336 
Books,  kinds  of                 ^09 
Bootes,  constellation  ot   jjj 
BraceUis  445 
Breeches,  not   worn  by  the 
Romans                ^49,  419 
Bridges,  number  of         578 
BrutjtJ,  the  conspiracy  oi  his 
sons  40 
Burning  the  dead,  custom  of, 
whence  derived  and  when 
dropt,  4731  what  persons 
were   not  butni,  tb.  why 
forbidden  in  the  city   479' 
Burial,   places  of             480 
guying  and  siUing,   form  of 
234.  "gS 
C 
Caere,  the  people  of,  receive 
tht;  Vestal  Virgins  43 
Casar,  Ju/ius,  vilifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,    23  ; 
abridges  the  rights  of  the 
peopSe,  100 ;  oppresies  the 
liberty  of  hiscountry,  ^oe; 

Erovince  appointed  to  him 
y  the  senate,  114;  redu- 
ces the  power  of  the  con- 
suls, 1 17  ;  made  perpetual 
dictator,  ti8,  154;  makes 
.  a  review  of  thepeopte,  138; 
bfs  pTCicxt  for  ciQEsing  the 


Rubicon,  137,  I41 ;  fait 
popular  laws,  304 ;  pro- 
posed  loarrangeall  the  laws, 
806 ;  an  instance  of  his  sur- 
prising presence  of  mind, 
301  ;  warned  of  his  death, 
3^5  (  regulates  the  year, 
3^9;  the  saying  of  Sylla- 
concerning  him,  416  ;  di- 
VoiLES  Pompeia,  and  why, 
468;  his  attention  to  dress, 
416,  430}  why  pleased 
with  a  laurel  crown,  423  j 
his  ring,  498  f  his  debts 
and  bribes, 498;  manneroF 
wilting  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  jis;  about  things 
he  wished  to  keep  secret, 
513;  murdered  in  the  se. 
naie  house,  los,  432, ;  a 
temple  and  priests  conse. 
crated  to  him,  173,  313; 
senators  slain  at   hit  altar 

Cadmus,  brought  letters  into 

Greece  506 

OUendars,  why  so'called,  S93 
Caipumia,  the  dream  of  g2a 
Camp,  form  of  g^r^ 

Candidates,  their  dress   and 

manner  of  canvasiing,  8 j  ; 

how  elected  93 

Capital  trials  0^3 

Capilo/ine  marbles,   why  so 

called  393 

Capua,  punished  €g 

Carnages  55"— —560 
Carveaus  Rvga,  the  first  who 

divorced  his  wife  468 
Castor  and  Pollux  &8/ 

Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  pn- 

•on,  I  j,ao4;  sent  to  reduce 

Cyprus,  197  ;  his  dress  41Q 

Cavalry t  bow  chosen,  304; 

thejr 
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their  armi  mi!  dress,  gSg ; 
their  pUce  in  the  camp, 
374 ;  and  in  battle  379 
Censors,  their  inititution,  1 27 ; 
their  office,  ia8 ;  their 
power,  131, 13s  ;  discon- 
tinued under  theemperori 

*33-  '84 
Cm/anffifj,  whence  called  133 
CentuTiM,  badge  of  370 

Cerierut  S89 

Ceres,  177  ;  hernyileriei t j. 
Chariot  races  340 

noF-hellaeg 
47  a 


Charon,  feriyman  o 


Oumneys,  anciently  not  used 
at  Rome  5*$ 

GioTus,  why  suppressed  355 

Christianity,  eitabiiihed  by 
Con  slant  ine  £j 

CkrisHans,}\ja,x  meetings  pro- 
kibited,and  why,  toa;oFten 
exposed  to  wild  beasu,344 

Cicero  anites  the  senate  with 
the  £fuites,  S4 ;  gets  the 
province  of  Cilicia  against 
jiis  will,  115  ;  made  quKs. 
tor,  5  ;  called fiuAfr^Aii 
Country,  169 ;  hindered  by 
a  tribune  trom  making  a 
■pcecKto  the  people,  when 
be  resigned  the  consulihip, 
113;  promotes  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Cxsar,  con. 
trary  to  his  own  judgment, 
139;  is  banished,  197; 
his  laws,  SEO ;  the  senate 
change  their  habit  on  his 
account,  SfSihis  death, 863 

Geiinfs,  how  adorned       £?§ 

Cities,  formalities  in  founding 
7B  ;  in  destroying,  73; 
their  walls  sacred  y* 

Citiiens,  rights  of,  44  ;  could 


not  lose  the  freedoin  of 
the  city  agiiiut  their  will, 
66,  (98 ;  could  not  be 
•courted  a  S5 

Tie  dvil  law,  srudy  of,    re- 
vived in  Europe  ■SB4 
GvU  triaii  »ag 
Qaudius,    P.    punished   for 
slighting  the  omens      %^ 
Qaudias,   Emperor,  abridges 
the  number  of  holy  dayi^ 
and  why,  339 
Claudius,  App.  decemvir  157 
——^cur,  supposed  c«tHC 
of  bij  falindnesi  314 
Classes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided.  79  ;  wheace 
classes  of  scholars,  Quimetil. 
i.  a.  03.  X.  g.  SI-  aiul  of 
workmen,  Coimmeil,  1.9.  7. 
Cioacina                           sSS 
Goatbs,oii\^xtnt  )itnds,4*7 
Ciolh,  how  wrought          JS4 
£/o(A'tu,restrieu  the  powers  m 
the  Censors,  13a ;  adopted 
by  a  plebeian,   46;  made 
tribune,  I34t  ^^  enemy 
of  Cicero,    ih.   his   lawa, 
196}    tried   for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Boha 
Dea,  SOI  i  k.il)ed  by  the 
slaves  of  Milo,  *i4i  and 
burnt  in  the  Forum      481 
Cbenis,  dole  given   to      451 
Co^n,^ysi  h°*  deposited  484 
Cmni,  kinds  of,  491) ;  put  in 
the  moulfa  of  the  deceased 

Colkges  of  priests,  &c.  308 
Colonies,  manner  of  settling, 

7s  I  of  different  kinds  73 
CoUmns,  kinds  of  570 

Cetnedy,  antient,  middle,  and 

newi353i  witters  in  eacbti. 
Command^ 
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C0M)funu/,  military,  bow  con- 
ferred Pagt  78 

C«iuuis,  reipeet  shewn  them 
by  the  senate,  1  s ;  by  others 
110,  ii»;  their  powers, 
1^,  109,  $S»  i  when  insti- 
tuted, 101  }  ihcir  badges, 
108 ;  time  of  entering  on 
thor  office,  111;  with  wh4t 

'  solemnities  this  was  done, 
lift ;  their  provincei,  113; 
from  what  order  created, 
1 16  i  their  state  under  the 
Emperors  117 

Cnutds  eUct,  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  is, 
andwh^  iiA 

CmsecrattoM  of  the  Emperors 

489 
Cnuentes,  god*  so  called  a8s 
CcnstantiaopU  taken  by   the 
Turks  75 

Cooki,  from  Sicily  449 

Oim  given  to  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens 19.9,  S17 
CoTttncamus,    the   first  who 

five  hitadvice  freely,  188} 
rst  plebeian  Pon^ex  Max~ 
tmtu  29 1 

Couches,  for  reclining  on  at 
meat,  435;  usual  number 
of  in  a  room.  436;  their 
form,  487, 438 ;  and  cover- 
ing,' ib.   funeral    couches 

473 
Crassus,  wealth  of  497 

Crimnali,  dress  of,  87,  S  jO  ; 
after  sentence  used  ancient- 
ly to  be  punished  without 
delay  ;  but  this  was  altered 
by  Tiberiui,fi7i;hewtrea- 
(ed  after  death,  273,  484 
Crowns,  given  as  rewards. 
384 ;  used  at  feasts,  441 ; 
put  en  the  head  of  the  de- 


ceased 47  ■ 

Cu/fS,  kinds  of  4^ 

Oipid  S79 

Curio  turns  two  theatres  into 
an    amphitheatre    on   the 
lame  day,  3J9 ;  hii  corrup- 
tion and  fate  498 
Curius  Daiialus               435 
Cyide,  sSgi  priesu  of    314 
O/dops  s8o 
CypreiJ,  used  at  funerals   473 

p 
Damage,  repaired  S40 

Daughieri,  how  named     34 
Di^,  division  of,  333  ;  com- 
mon and  holy  days       334 
Dekors,f:Tat\  law  concerning 

DecttTiipitig,  manner  of  376 
Decemvirs,  why  created  136 
Z);jiCT-^fruit«and  sweet-meata 

„       .  ,  ■•3' 

Devoted    to    one  s    service, 

origin  of  the  phrase      171 
Dials,  first  invented  333 

Diana  s8a 

Dice,  game  of  4^7 

Dictator,  first  made,  ijs; 
causes  of  creating  this  ma- 
gistrate, ii.  his  badffcs  and 
power,  i£4 ;  this  office  in- 
termitted lor  i£o  years  be- 
fore Sylla,  it.  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Cxsar  ii. 
Dishes,  kinds  of,  447:  how 
brought  in  '438,  449 

Divorces,  form  of  4b9 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the 
temples,  jso;  why  impaled, 
ib. 
Donations,  kinds  of  gi 

Door,  opened  outwards,  $io\ 
teemed  by  bars,  &c.    jSi 
Dowries,  diversity  of       461 
DrAiRd/ic  entertainments,  first 
introduced 

n,gNjP(jNGo(.>'^ie 


fio9  IN] 

introduced  from  a  religious 
aiotivf-,  352/  often  inter- 
rupted by  ihepeopic  calling 
for  other  shews  P^'  35^ 
Dress,  of  men,  412  ^  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  417  ;  of 
women,  412,  422,  424  ; 
of  boys  and  girls,  414;  of 
soldiers,  371,  4.i9;ofRe> 
nerals  in  a  triumph,  388, 
417  ;  of  senators,  417  ;  of 
priests,    695,    S99,     309, 

3>>.  3»"»  3*7-  413;   *>f 
poor  people,  417 ;  and  of 
slaves  43a;  of  the  dead,  472 
Drinking  healths  456 

Dnver,  of  carriages  J59 

Dtusus,  Livius,  laws  of.  so8; 
and  death,  i6.  his  saying 
idK>ut  his  house.  499 

E 
Ear-rings  485 

Edicts,  of  the  prator,  1211 
of  other  magistrates      let 
Election  of  magistraccs,  under 
the  republic,  83,  93,  97, 
105  \  under  the  Emperors 
100 
Embdming,  cause  of  it    479 
Emperors,  their  titles,  170; 
then-  power,    17a;    their 
badges.  174 

Entertainments,   expences   of 
limited  by  taw,   193,  200, 
307  ;  of  different  kinds  451 
Emraiis,  how  inspected  324 
Epitaph,*  form  of  480 

J^kSri  at  Sparta,  resembled 
the  tribunes  at  Rome    137 
Equestrian  order,  its  instituti- 
on,26;  badges  and  office  27 
Estimate  of    fortunes,    how- 
made  79,  129 
Bmdence,  kinds  of  264 


£*i:.r/jfl(?)K,hOT<f  expressed  237 
Exeeutioner  iBo 

Exercises,    kinds  of,  440  ;    in 

the  army  376 

■  F 

Fabius,  his  manner  of  decbr- 

ing  war  on  Carthage    412 
Fabius  Maximtts,  Prodtcrmur 

'53 

Falsekoffd,p\imiheii  131,  bio 
Fannfy,  right  of  46 

Fanatics,  whence  called  304 
Farmers,  ^indsof  ^33 

Falts  984 

Faunus  S87 

Faicinas  sSS 

Fences,   kinds  of  541 

Fertility  of  different  soils  ^gg 
Eestitiais,  stated,  334  ;  move- 
-  able,  338  ;  occasional,  iti 
number  of,  hurtful  gg^ 
Fines,   extent  of  193 

FisA,  the  Romans   fond    of 

Fish-ponds,  value  of  499 

Flax,  for  what  used         540 
f/fljafflof  Jupiter,  5,310,479 


Flananiut,  desiruct 


a  of 


»53 


/Siwiaj,  why  made  ^dilc  187 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  staiioN- 
ed  15'.  406 

^/tt/M,  of  different  kinds  357 
F/ora,  a88  j  festival  of  ggfi 
Foundlings,  state  of,  Plin^f^. 

71  &72 
Foreigners,t}ie:\T  state  at  Rome 
disagreeable  75,  fioS 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Ceres  677 

Freedmtn,  insolenccof    525 
Freedomof  the  city  first  grant- 
ed to  physicians  and  the 
prof  elisors  of  the  liberal  arts 
by  Cwar  205 

Friends, 
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friends,  blow  sane  teitified 
their  afection  fage  483 
Fumrals,  why  $0  much  «- 
tended  to,  470 ;  public  and 
private,474lfuncral  couch- 
et,  475;  privaie  funerals 
cvlcbrated  by  night,  and 
yt^lic  by  day,  476  ;  cere- 
monies of  botli,  477,-490; 
fnaeral  procession,  47C ; 
foacral  oration,  478 ;  first 
nadi  by  PopltcoU  in  ho- 
nouc  of  Brutus,  i^. ;  and 
hy  Catulus,  in  praise  oi  hit 
mother  Popilia,!^.;  hioeral 
mle,  481  i  animals  thrown 
mto  it,  48* ;  some  persons 
eanae  to  lite  on  it  483 
Fwkt  aE)4 

G 
Games,  ordinary  and  extra- 
oidinary.  339  ;  f^  the  cir^ 
cua  340 

Gardats  531 

Gaftj,  bow  adorned  520 

.  .1.    ot  Rome  ^63 

Gm'uf  985 

Gtrnuuis,   their    ■anser    of 
.  forming  conjectures  about 
futurity  30a 

iUaJialors,  di^rent  kinds  of, 
346 ;  where  exhibiiid,  348; 
tbeir  maimer  of  fighting, 
g^;  prtzci  given  to  the 
victors  35 1  ■ 

Glass,  invention  of  '  ^29 
Govenmail,  ot  Rome,  origi- 
nally aristocratical,  81  ; 
brought  toaJustffuiVjM'um, 
139;  worst  kind  of  deipo- 
tisas  under  the  Emperors 

r  '" 

UTMta  379 


Critc(4i,  their  lam,  21  j    and 

fate  S40 

Grain,  kinds  of  ^  540 

Guardians,  appointment  of  6z 

Hair  perfumed  at  feasts,  444  ; 
howdresiedby  women,4a3; 
by  men,  430;  not  cutatsca,  ' 
432 ;  method  of  pulling 
o«ai  small  hairs,  431,  43s 
^^,  malting  of  451 

Harbours,  how  fortified  409 
Heaihens,  whence  named  65 
Heirs,  how  appointed  59 
Hetlna  Bt)6 

ib££i^tf^a/uf,,firUworearobe 
ofpurc  silk  426 

Heralds,  or  public  criers  11/ 
Hermadorus  156 

Herculest  his  labours         S85 
Hkro,   his   regulations   con- 
cerning the  letting  of  lands 
in  Sicily  adopted  by  the 
Romans  203 

HirragfypJtics,  use  of  506 
mils  of  Rome  56s 

Hospitality,  inviolable      446 
Houses,  regulations  concern, 
ing,   js,    JI9;  rent  and 
prices  of  499 

Householdgods  s8f 

Hourglasses  B48 

Human  sacrifias  3^6,  336 
Hymen,  £3  -aus  466 


Uslairy,  origin  of  479 

Injuries,  how  punished  241 
Ingrafting,  manner  of  545 
lUegiiiTitaie  children,  state  oE 
463 
Images,  what  and  where  kept, 
3 1  \  carried  at  funerals,  477 


Indian 
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iidiaa  wiie  men  burnt  them- 

selvei,  47a ;  also  wiveton 

(he  ptlei  of  their  huibands 

Page ^8a 

bheritanca,  form  of  entering 

upon  6i 

h^anti,  often  expoced        47 

bUrtft  of  money  joo 

biUrrittg  the  dead,   i^iou  an. 

ciem,  473,  479 ;  attd  nioit 

natural  ib. 

hutrumenfs,  used  in  writing, 

J;o8 ;  in  husbandry,  ^35  ; 
or  fixing  burdens  on  the 
back  of  slavei  ^50 ;  for 
driving  animal*  111  a  car* 

hns,  anciently  few  445 

laterrex,  particulars  concern- 
ing,       84,  101,  105,  107 

Inurius,  revives  the  ftndy  of 
the  civil  law  8B5 

hdians,  their  right  69 

Janus,  how  repreiented  283 
7eaii,  their  manner  of  burial 

489 

Jfitdgts,    of  different   kinds, 
a43;appointinemof,fi4J  ; 
chosen  from  what  order  s  jS 
JadgToent,   manner  of    pro- 
nouncing, 049 ;  its  cfl^cli 
650 
jfugurlhine  war  140 

JatiAn  year  330 

Jfuno,  how  represented    275 
Jubiur,  his  names  aud  attri- 
bute* 1^. 
K 
A'l^i                        101,  106 

taxiti  tstaUs,\aa\!ax^,  hurt, 
ful,  543 ;  the  value  of 
lands  10  luly  raised  by  a 


law  of  Trajan  if.  &  letf 
Lartiiu,  first  dictator  153 
Latins,  their  rights  67 

Laiin  tongue,  the  Italian  states 

prohibited  the  nseof  it  ^6s 
Laurentia,  nurse  of  Romulus 

Ltcvtma  s88 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few, 
l55;of  the  18  tables,  157, 
186 ;  causes  of  Mew  laws, 
180  ;  time  between  pro- 
posing and  passingalaw,84, 
86,  130;  how  passed  90. 
94,  9^,  certain  laws  excite 
great  attention,  139 ;  br 
what  name  distjnguisfaec^ 
181 ;  species  of  the  Roman 
law,  18  j ;  laws  sf  the  Em- 
perors,s^.sas;  collected  hf 
the  order  of  Justinian  a^g 
LazoyiTs,  origin  of  187  ;  man- 
nerofconsulling  them, 188; 
under  the  republic.Dot  per- 
mitted to  take  feet,  189 ; 
limited  to  a  certain  sum  un- 
der the  emperors,  t A. ;  their 
education,  191  ;  eminent 
lawyers  H, 

Legaaes,  how  left  60 

Lentulus,  degraded  7 

Leda  e86 

Lelttrt,  ol  the  alphabet,  jo6 ; 
epistles,  514 ;  ingenious 
modes  of  conveying  515 
Legions,  how  many  raised  at 
difierent  limes,  36a  {  divi- 
sion of  each,  367  ;  cheers 

liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it 
may  be  dated,  140;  causes 
of  its  subversion,  24,  30. 
101,   114,  139,  168,  &c. 

libraries  516 

lAmts, 
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limils,  of  the  etnpire  Page 
579 

Unen,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mani  418,  441,  jaa 

letters,  when  introduced  ggt 

litiors  106,  108,  178 

ticimut  Stolo  1 16 

lieutenants,  the  number  as- 
tigned  10  procoDtuI),  160 ; 
their  office  1^. 

Liaer,  someiusei  thought  to 
be  wanting  in  vic^nts  3B4 

Ihiius  Andromcus,  the  first 
writerofplaytatRome  jjg' 

Locks,  keys,  kplts,  (fc.     jsi 

Lofm,  parti  of  jBg 

X«//,  used  in  prognosticating 
fniure  eventi  301 

Lotttry,  a  kind  of  458 

'  tmatics,  whence  oamed  304 

M 

Mmcldnes,  uied  in  lieges,  396 ; 
for  hauling  ihtps  do8 

ALtctnas,  em  rusted  by  Au* 
suttns  with  the  charge  of 
the  city,  149;  his  advic* 
nuch  rcxpcctcd  by  that 
emperor,i0.  101,  168;  hit 
tower,  480 ;  effeminate  io 
hisdrets,4i6|  saidtohave 
invented  the  art  of  writing 
■bort-hand.  ij6 

Afdgtj/ra/ej.atdifierent  times, 
lot ;  their  functions  more 
extensive  than  among  ui, 
103 ;  division  of,  104.  Or- 
dinary magistrates  under 
the  repufaliCt  ro8, — 148  : 
under  the  emperors,  148, 
—15a.  Extraordinary  ma- 
l^stratei,  1^2,-158;  pro- 
vincial  magistrates,  138, — 
167 

Mmtifactvnt,  woollen  jai 


Manure,  kinds  of  433 

March,  order  of  377 

Msrkei'fkcej,  at  Rome  ^9 

Marriage,  only  between  Ro^ 

man  citizens,  46 ;  antienity 

prohibited  between  Pairl- 

ciansand  Plebeians,  it,  & 

3a  ;  as  sometimes  betweea 

neighbouring  districts,  filSa; 

encouragements  10,    SiS ; 

different  forms  of        4^9 

Mariui,  rose  from  a  common 

soldier,  369;  aeven  tiiau 

comul,  117;  Eaitblesf  and 

ambitions,  114,  140.  193; 

cruel,   '94;   vrst  enlisted 

soldien  from   the  lowest 

class,  361 ;    made  leveral 

changes    in  the    military 

«t  gfii,  gSa 

Mars,  s8o ;  his  shield      if. 

Marsic  war,   69;   cause  o{, 

S08  ;   very  destructive  Uf, 

Marsycs,  punishment  of  ^6a 

Mast,  the  antient  ships  had 

but  one  403 

Master  of  horse  155 

Measures,  of  length,  509  ;  of 

capacity "  504 

Medals  495 

Mmander  354 

Mercenary  servants,  37 ;troopl 

366 

Mercury,  &8i ;  images  ol  ib. 

Meruit  kill)  himself         31 1 

Meteltus  Numidicus,  banished 

'93 

Metdlas,  loses  his  sight  16,317 

Mherva,  276  ;  her  shield,  t>. 

festival  of  335 

Minas  £89 

.Minority,  years  of  S07 

Money,  when  coined,   491  ; 

how  computed  405 

R  R  Monarchy, 
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Mmutrtky,  tt-  esiablishmentof 

Page  167 

Monthi,  division  of  330,  331 

Morra,  game  of  458 

J1/i7tfrniffj,[nanneror^3i,^^6 

Muniiipal towns ,  72  ;  nm  ob. 

liged  10  receive  the  Roman 

laws  unlcsi  tbey  tliote  ih. 

Muses  289 

Miuict  werlike  insuumemt  of 

N  ''' 

Names  of  the  Romans        3s 
Necilaces  425 

Neptune,  B77 ;  why  hostile  10 
the  Trojans  a/S 

Nero,  colossus  of  348  \  sets 
Rome  on  fire,  t,ii  ;  curi- 
ous ceiling  of  liis  dining- 
room  329 
Hail  Style,  6rst  adopted  in 
England  J30 
Noblemen,  young,  how  in- 
strucieit  in  pullic  business, 
5;  in  jurisprudence,  igo 
and  in  the  art  of  war,  160, 

374 
Nobles,  who  so  called.  31  ; 
on  them  the  had  emperors 
chiefly  exercised  thcii'  cru- 
elty 175 
Numa,  his  laws               211 
Number  of  the  people,   how 
ascertained  70 
Nympki                    279,  288 

O 
Oath,  form  of,  247  ;  the  mul- 
tiplying of  uaihs    hurtful, 
172  ;    military  oath      364 
Officers,  in  the  army,   369 ; 
in  the  navy  406 

OmphdU  421 

Ortilts,   tried  for  the  murder 
ol  his  mother  269 


Ostracism,  what  S69 

Oxen,  always  used  in  plowine 
536  ;.huw  trained  iS. 

P 
Pagans,  whence  named      65 
Pales,  festival  of  336 

Pallas,  275 :  her   image  276 
P<i/mj  first  given  10  the  victon 
at.  g4mcs  343 

Pan  aVj 

Panlommes,  3^7 ;  coniposen 
of  ii. 

Paper  made  of  the  pafyrus, 
jo6  ;  of  linen  rags       jo8 
Parchmeut,  first  made       508 
Patches,  why  used  425 

Patricians  s,  30,  3> 

Patrons  &  Clients,  their  strict 
union  30 

Pavements,  how  adorned  ^29 
Pearls,    value  of  499 

People,  power  of,    ea,    114, 
292 ;  common  people   of 
the  country  mor©  respect- 
able tiian  oF  the  city       19 
Perjury,  punishment  of   173 
Perukes,  when  first  used  431 
Petrmus,    his  bold  answer  to 
Cvsar  804 

Plough,  form  of,  533 ;  man* 
ner  of  ploughing  597 

Pluto  sg4 

Poles,    of  the  heavens      5^6 
Pompeius,  Sexl.  why  called  the 
son  of  Neptune  278 

Pompey  madeconsul,  ii7;aent 
agiiiitst  the  pirates,  sos ; 
against  Mithridatet,  209; 
hisexhibiiionolVild  beasts, 
345  ;  first  built  a  theatre 
ol  liewn  stone,  3^9;  de. 
vice  of  bis  ring,  ^zH  ;  his 
death  429    . 

Pontiffs  290—296 

Pontius, 
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Pontius,  general  of  the  Sam- 
nitd,  Page  113 

Poplkoia,   laws  of  129 

Porticos,  uses  of  441,  570 
Posts,  inscitmion  of  577 
Possession,  form  of  claiming, 
232 
Poppaa,  bathed  in  assei  milk 

,      ,  4M 

Prayers,  how  made  3110 

Prator,  institution  of,  119; 
at  first  one,  ib,  a  second 
added,  t^-  the  number  of 
prsEtorsencreasetl,  125 ;  the 
city  przetor  (he  chief,  120; 
his  edicts,  iSi  ;  badges, 
123;  andatiendants,  le^; 
ma-jTcr  of  administering 
justice,  e26,  a^2  ;  tiow  he 
pronounced  sentence  in  a 
criminal  trial  269 

Pratorian  cohorts,  382,  563  ; 
camp  of  tb. 

President,  of  a  feast         456 
Priapus  285 

Priei/s.  of  different  kinds, 
290, — 319;  of  particular 
deities,  310  ;  of  Jupiicr.ii. 
of  Mars,  312;  of  Pan, 
313;  of  Hercules,  314; 
of.Cybele,  3i4;of  Vesia, 
313  J  what  their  emolu* 
menis  were  is  uncertain, 
gtS:  by  whom  elected, 
98,  BOO,  290,  299 
Proconsuls  i3  Propralors,  ori- 
gin ofthename,  159;  pro- 
vinces assigned  to  them, 
j6o  { they  set  out  from  the 
city  with  great  pomp,  j6i  i 
their  power  in  the  ptovin- 
ces»  10.  manner  of'admini. 
stering  justice,  16a  ;  their 
exactions,  163  ;  return  to 
Rome  as  prirue  citizens, 


611 

unless  they  claimed  a  tri-  - 

umpit  164 

Procurator  of  Judea        167 

Property,  modes  of  acquiring 

Proserpina  284 

Proscnption  of  citizens    igy 
Provinces,  rights  of,  69  ;  tax- 
es imposed  on  them,  70  ; 
*  new  partition  of  tticm  by 
Augustus  167 

Provincial  magiHrales,  under 
the  republic,   1^8,-164; 
under  the  emperors,    165, 
—167 
Purification,    manner  of  8b, 

„     -  .  ^^ 

Pumskments  271 

Q 

^i/iTj/cfrj,  why  SO  called,  144; 

their  olEce,  ib.   under  the 

Emperors,   146.     It  gave 

admission  into  the  senate  4 

R 

Ram,   a  machine  in  war  396 

Reaping,  manner  of  541 

Rechtang  at  supper,  when  in- 

tinduced,  43^ ;  manner  of, 

436;  and  cause  of        444 

Regtsters  of  all  public  trans* 

actions,  18 ;  Itepi  in  the 

treasury  19 

Republic,  causesof  its  ruin  23, 

30,  114,  117,    140,    141, 

»    ■        f    u   '•^^'  1'*^'  2^* 
aemta/  of  the  people,  insii. 

luted  by  Servius,  79 ;  when 

and  how  made,  82,  128, 

'33 
RewardSf  military  384 

Rhea  283 

Rights  of  citizens,  44  ;  could 
not  be  taken  from  any  one 
against  his  will,  66  :  dimi- 
nution of  a. 
K  R  a                      Rhodians, 
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BMiani,  their  leculations 
concerning  naval  aflatri 
ftjopteil  hy   the    Romans 

f^Mgs,  much  nsed  42U 

/tuw4.  their  wurcea  held  u> 
cred  288 

B»^i  how  ^vcj  ^75 

Saiiery,  puBithment  of  &40 
Rahge,  a88 ;  feau  of  935 
Bonans,  how  divided,  s,  3a  ^ 
Muuetit\y  weired  ibcir 
raoaey,  and  w  not  count 
it(  48;  eautioHi  in  admit- 
ting new  ucred  rites,  66; 
ttieir  retpect  for  the  nini- 
atersof  religion,  89B  ;  pas- 
sionately ^und  of  racei, 
.?*  34e;ofihe«rBofgIadiatan, 
',  SJB ;  and  of  uncommon 
sighti,  a^8 ;  aJmoit  alwayi 
-.  cngagediD  wart,  361;  as 
remarkable  .for  enduring 
lalfour  as  fur  courage,  396; 
long  unacquainted  with 
.  naval  affairs,  390  j  careful 
to  wear  the  Iciga  in  foreign 
countries,  411;  utuaJIy 
went  with  their  beads 
bare,  4EI ;  when  covered, 
4&Q  ;  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow  in  mourning.  431  ; 
their  amient  simpliciiy, 
434  )  (heir  luxury  and  tlie 
cause  uf  it,  435;  at  firKt 
aat  at  meat,  li.  borrowed 
the  custom  of  reclining 
from  the  em,  ib.  began 
their  feasts  wiih  prayer, 
444  :  and  ended  them  in 
the  tame  manner  459 
Rowiama,  orTlurace,' whysu 
called  75 

fiome,  built,    1 :    taken  and 


bunu  by  the  Gauli  4J, 
jl8  \  and  under  Ncro,tf. 
adorned  by  Augustus,  i, 
itc  xtreeu  narrow,  ih.iu 
gate;  g6e  j  aod  bridges, 
,578  i  its  Latin  namewhr 
concealed  39S 

Rffmtilut,  tSj  ;  bis  canat 
with  Remus  198 

Roofs,  form  of  j>7 

Rowers,  how  they  sat      ^ 

Rutiluj,  the  firu  plcban 
censor  '  '■/ 

RuiicvK,  the  boundary  « 
Cxsar's  province.  1$! 
S 

5,  ibis  letter  aotiently  vid 
ini^adofR  ai^-oj 

SacTiJ  t'ucs,  3«oi  bowfo- 
formed  g'S.  PS 

Sacrificej,  g«3  ;  to  the  iw 

Sailu  invention  of,  J98 :  l»0* 

adjusted  4^ 

Salt,  much  used  i^ 

Satires,  whence  named  Jf) 

Saturn,  s8s  ;  festivaJof  J37 

Salununus.   his   laws,   19'' 

slain  by  Marius  '9i 

Scenery  or  theatres  Vf 

Sdpio/ifiicmtts,  117,140-'*' 

—-Jftrjiw.  kills  Tib.  Gw- 

chus.  140,  PaiUifex»»'- 

tnus  «9| 

Scribes  or  notaries  '7" 

Seasons  "^ 

&n«;e,  its  institulioB, «  o"f' 

bcr,  ib.  prince  of,  4  i  ^J" 

whomassembied,8jp'* 

and  limes  of  meeting.  9t 

quorum  of,  10;  nwon'f*'' 

makingadeciee,i6if«"' 

oUriiingit,i8in«"jJ''' 


nigNj^tJi-vGooylf 


of  Pkoper  Mauessik/ Things. 


6., 


unlcM  carried  to  tbc  treua- 
rvi    19 ;    rately   revcried, 


so ;  power 


of  the  leoate. 


ib.  &  se  ;  force  of  i(t  de- 
crees, S3 ;  little  regarded 
in  the  last  ages  of  the  re- 
public, ib.  apparently  cn- 
creaied  by  Auguitus  and 
Tiberius,  34;  ai  the  meant 
of  ettabliihine  deipotiim 
S5  ;  judge!  of  crimes  870 
StnaU  of  Grecian  cities  ^4 
Senators,  choice  of,  g  ;  their 
agt,  4  i  aad  badges,  7 ;  or- 
der in  which  they  were 
asked  their  opinion,  is; 
manner  of  delivering  it. 
13,  15,  17  ;  were  not  to 
be  interrupted,  14 ;  their 
privileges  m  ;  their  ser- 
vility to  the  Emperors  ii^ 
Satiena,  form  of,  in  civil 
trials,  230;  in  criminal 
trials  S67 

'Sepulchrts,  where  built,  480 ; 
by  whom  and  how       487 
Servants  of  the  magistrates, 
176  i  of  the  priests       319 
Servitudes,  of  lands  51 

Servius  Tuliius,  institutes  the 
census,  79 ;  nwde  nr.any 
laws,  i;6;  the  first  who 
coined  money  491 

Sentius,   first  plebeian  consul 
116 
ShorlJtand,  ^n  of,  176,  187 ; 
<]uickncss  of  515 

^oes,  kinds  of  419;  for 
horses  421 

SkipSt^XuM  first  construction, 
398;  different  kinds  of. 
401 ;  chief  parts  of  a  ship, 
40S  j  how  maoned,  405 ; 


naval  aSairs,  406 ;  nanoer 
of  embarking,  498 ;  order 
of  battle,  409  ;  method  oE 
transponing  shif  s  by  land, 
408  i  ci2c  of  tradiog  ves> 
sell  410 

Sibylline  books,  305 ;  keepers 
of  306 

Sicily,  the  first  country  redu- 
ced to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince '  yo 
Sicinius,  at  his  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire    to  Mms 
Sacer                             134 
Su£e,  form  of           394,  397 
Sieleltm,   introduced  at  fcasu 
456 
SiU,  long  known  before  silk, 
word*    were    introduced 
4t< 
Sir,  eijuivalem  to  Dfimaiui 
Sit 
SltoKS,  how  made,  35 ;  their 
treatment,  37 ;  ol  diSercnt 
kinds,  39  i  how  made  free, 
40 }  their  manumission  re- 
stricted by  law,  41,   195, 
SOI ;  punishment  of  874  j 
their   drest,  43s  ;  not  al- 
lowed to  serve  in  the  army 
but  in  dangerous  junctures, 
38;  such  as  obtruded  them- 
selves, were  sometimes  put 

to   death,  364- Slaves 

who  frizleo  the  hair,  4*3  ; 
shaved,  432  ;  cooked  vic- 
tuals, 449;  carved,  and 
waited  at  table,  1^.  wrote 
letters  and  books,  ^15 ; 
watched  at  the  gate,  590; 
took  care  of  the  Alnumt 
^s6  i  oftbebed<chambers, 
tb.  drp«  trees.  ^31 ;  culii. 
vated 


nigNj^tJi-vGoO'^lc 


vaied  the  gro 


'.534-543; 


carried  burdens,  eedans  uni 
litteis  Pag'  5$» 

Soil,  qualilici  of  a  good   ,534 
Sol,  385  ;  thctaincwitli  MuIl- 
ras  ib. 

SolditrtttaWveA,  1,  63.  365  ; 
diffcremkin<isot,365,di. 
videci  into  ditTereiiL  lanks, 
367  ;  their  Brms,  and  dre&s, 
3681  37 1 1  419;  iheir  order 
and  discipline,  when  en- 
camped, 376  \  on  march, 
377  t  in  baitle,  378  ;  their 
rewards,  3E!4;puni«hments, 
391  ;   pay  and  discharge, 

felon,  law-giver  of  Athens, 

Sans,    how   freed  from  the 

power  of  their  father      ^7 

SoiigoKs,  regulates  the  year 

«     -  ,  3^9 

Sowing,  manner-of  540 

SfifCtaeles,    their  hurtful   ef- 
fects 344  &  346 
Spurinna,   predicts  inc  death 
of  Cjesar  '    3^5 
Stage-plays,    first    tnstimied, 
353 ;  chiefly  ol'thr^.-e  kinds, 
3^4;  often  prohibited,  359 
iflcfV.  /inn,  iv.  I4.  xiii.  ^5. 
Suet.  Ner.  16  Dam.  7.  Pltn. 
pan.  ^6 
Sij^M,  alon(;  the  road       ^77 
SianJareft,  kiiidsof  g8o,  14.5 
Siipulatiom,  form  of  231,  235 
Slirryps,     the    Ronvaiis     hdd 
none                       218,  368 
Slociin^!,   not  woin  by  the 
Romans                  419,  431 
Slciics,  whence  named       570 
Siy'e,  old  mdiI  new             330 


Supersli/ion  of  the  Remans 
«7.  3=".  3°3-  338.  407> 
&c. 

Supper,  the  piincipal  meal, 
433;  place  o(,  436,  507; 
(liessh'r,444;paiisot.44ri 
muaic,  &c.  in  time  of  450 

Sweantig  to  support  whaiever 
Ijwswerepaued.when  hist    ■ 
enforced  193,   204 

Sylla,  his  choice  of  seridturs. 
g;  usurpation,  102,  198 
cruelty,  it.  cncrcBsed  the 
number  of  the  quastiones 
perpelas,  126 ;  abridges 
the  power  ol  the  tribunes, 
140;  his  taws,  198;  both 
rewards  and  punishes  the  . 
slaves  of  Sutpicius  for  be- 
traying him  fiig;  whj- he 
ordered   bis    body    lo  be 

.  !'"'"'       •    >■  /  -         ^73 
Sylvanus       ,.    C-'f'    1   ^Sj 

T 
Tables,    438 ;    of     t^tfleretit 
forms,    439  ;   how   conse- 
crated 443 
Tarquinius,    king,  expelled, 
107  ;  on  what  day  1 11 
Taxes,    various  kind  of,    63  ; 
remitted  li. 
Teeth,   care  of                     425 
Temples,     319,    564;     orna- 
ment ol    their    Iroiit    arid 
roof                                 528 
T'"ls,  I'lrm  of                   374 
Tetlamenls,    how  made  57  j 
antiently  made  in  the  Co- 
■  milia  Curia ta  78 
Terminus,    l.is  temple        287 
Thatisgivings,  how  made  322 
Theatres,    at  fiisi    piohibited 
359  >  t"'''  ^y  Scaurus,  >i. 
CuiiQ 


y  '/' 


of  Pr  oper  Names  and  Thikcs. 


G.J 


Curio  and  Pompey,  ih,  &c. 

Theft  how  punished  939 

Theodosiui,  abolishes  the  hea- 
then worship  at  Rome  319 

Things,  division  of  49 

Threshing,  manner  of      542 

Thraciaas  curious  custom  of,  _^ 

268;    their    wives     burn     Tnianw,  military,  number  of 
themselves  on  the  piles  of         in  a  legion  i^g,  369 

their  husbands  48a      Tripods,    of    difierent    l^mds 

Tiherius,  deprived  the  people 
of  the  right  of  voting,  : 


afterwards  cxorbiunt,  136 
abridged  by  Sylla,  140  ;  in  - 
a  manner  annihilated  by 
Julius  Q.s%Vi  141 ;  confer^ 
red  on  Augustus,  ib.  at 
first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate  ij 


sum  he  left  at  his  dedih  497 
Tiiss,  tax  laid  on  527 

Tiro,  freedmen of  Cicero  176 
Top,  different  from  the  Irochus 

44' 

J'orture,  used  only  on  slaves, 

264  ;  instrument  of        ill. 

ToTKtrs,  in  siegts,  395 


307 

Triumph,  whence  called,  387; 

naval  triumph  390 

Triumviri,  loa  ;  consecrate  a 

tenipic  and  divine  honours 

to  C;csar  127 

Trophies,  use  of  572 

UaitTta.her,  of  funerals     476 
Vrns,  how  made  483 


ships  404     Usurers,  their   cruelly,    45 

Towns,  how  aitacked,  394 ;  and  art  joi 


and  defended  397 

Trajan's  pillar  571 

Trade,  not  respected,    5,  6, 
B37 :  hurtful  Qonsequencei 
.    of  this  30 

Tragedy,  writers  of  35  j&  356 
Trees,  how  propagated  544 
Trials,  civil,  225;  how  con- 
ducted, Ba6,  247  ;  crimi- 
nal, before  the  people,  S53; 
before  the  pta:tors,  257  ; 
how  conducted  863 

Tribes,  three  at  first,  1,  95  ; 
when  cncreased,  96  ;  how 
divided  97 


V 

Fiilerius  Corvus  1 17 

Venus,  her  names,  &c.      278 
/Vri/jcf  of  a  jury      '  267 

Verres,  said  to  have  been  re- 
'    stored  from  banishment  by 
the    influence   of    Cicero, 
S63;  cause  of  his  death  i^. 
Veriumnus  288 

yespasian,  the  first  who  made 
laws  without  consulting  the 
senate,  e  j  ;  ihe  sum  he 
said  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  state  498 
Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  476 


Tribaman,  the  chief  of  those  Vest<U  Virgins                    315 

lawyers  who  composed  the  Victims,  v^hiie.  from  the  river 

Corpus  juris                  223  Clitumnus                    395 

Tribunes,     of    the  commons  V.neyaris,  4,5a ;  how  planted 

when  created,    134;  their  546 

pswer  at  first  small,  136 ;  Villas,  how  laid  out          A30 

VilXius^ 


NGo(.>^e 


tfiS 


1  N  D  E  X.  Sc. 


K^lSux,  why  called  ANNAttS 

Page  105 

ftrgma,  killed  by  her  fatber 

.       .  '5^ 

Firtua,  worEhippeo  aog 

fitduw,  luxury  of  450 

Vomit,  custom  of  taking  be- 
fore and  after  supper   450 
Tmr,  how  made  310  - 

fttlcanui,  S79;  hiiwork-ihop^ 
where,  x8o 

W 
ifar,  how  proclaimed       36a 
Watch  word,  how  given,  375 
Wesbk,  instances  of  497 

Weeis,  division  of  time  by, 
not  used  by  the  aniient 
Romans  331 

Ifaghlj,  English  and  Roman 
490 
ff^ft,  properties  of    a  good 
one  jSB 

mndj,  C89,  548 

W^ae,  manner  of  making, 
453 ;  kinds  of  454  ;  used 
to  M  boiled  that  it  might 

Witttestes,  form  of  making 
thent,  aa6 ;  difTcrent  kinds 


of,  s6£;  faow  sumtnoned 

»  «46,  a6s 

Women,  excluded  from  inberi- 

tancei,'fi2i;  their  cloaths, 

Jia;  , shoes,  4CO  ;  hcad- 
resi,483;  paint,  424  ;  in- 
dustry, jsa  ;  apanment  a- 
mong  tha  Greeks  526 

Wood,  used  for  firine        S^S  v 
Writing,  materials  lor,  506,   ? 
C08 ;  manner  of  ^''Sl  ^ 

Wtndowi,  how  made  ££8^ 

JVheel,  for  raising  water,  j^   ^ 

Y 

Year,  how  divided  by  Roinu- 
lus,  338  i  by  Jolius  Czsar.     ^ 
3«9;    by   Pope   Greroiy,- 
ggo;    by  the  .£gypuuu. 

Yewig  men,  at  what  age  tEey 
assumed  tlie  Tega  uiriHs, 
414;  peculiarity  in  tbeir 
manner  of  wearing  it  tot 
ths  first  year,  415;  wbcn' 
they  began  to  shave,  430; 
Goosecrated  the  first  grovnti  - 
of  the  beard,  and  also  Acir 
hair,  to  some  deity  ij. 
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